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DIRECTIONS FOR CORRESPONDENCE 


The Post Office Address of Occidental College is 1600 Campus Road, 
Los Angeles 41, California. 


Correspondence concerning general interests of the College should be 
addressed to the President. 


Inquiry concerning faculty appointments and academic interests should 
be addressed to the Dean of the Faculty. 


Other inquiries should be addressed to the officers named below: 


Admission of students . . . . . . . . . Director of Admissions 
Alumniaffairs. . . . . . . . Coordinator of Alumni Activities 
Busimess‘affarrs.y6).'t 0 yee ae . . . Comptroller 
Cataloguesand bulletins. . . . ... + Secrataes of the Faculty 
Public events and lectures . . . . . . . Director of Thorne Hall 
Scholarships, employment and student aid . . Director of Student Aid 
Student Affairs . 6.60... 40 G1, era cf 
Summer Session . . . . . . .. . Director of the Summer Session 
Transcripts of Records, etc. .* 7°.) 2) 2 i) 2 ee 
Veterans’ Affairs. 600.5000 4 5 ahs Re 
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A WORD TO PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 


A college catalogue must serve many pur- 
poses, but one of its most important functions 
is to give to prospective students and their 
parents information which will be helpful in 
choosing a college. A review of the Table of 
Contents on pages 6 and 7 will help you to 
locate such information as may be of special 
interest to you. If you do not find answers to 
questions which you may have in mind, please 
feel free to write to officers of the college as 
indicated inside the front cover of this bulle- 
tin. You are most cordially invited to visit the 
Occidental College campus whenever it may 
be convenient for you to do so. 
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Johnson Hall of Letters 

Fowler Hall of Science 

Auxiliary Laboratories 

Swan Hall—Men’s Dormitory 

Alumni Gymnasium 

Women’s Gymnasium 

E. S. Field Building and 
Taylor Swimming Pool 

Patterson Athletic Field 

East Bleachers 

West Bleachers and Training 
Quarters 

Mary Norton Clapp Library 

Freeman College Union 

Present Art Studio, A.S.O.C. 
Offices, Plant Offices 

Target Range 

Thorne Hall 

Music Quadrangle 

Auxiliary Studios 

Orr Hall—Women’s Dormitory 


Erdman Hall—Women's 
Dormitory 

Haines Hall—Women's 
Dormitory 


Dean’s House 

Emmons Health Center 

Wylie Hall—Men’s Dormitory 

Stewart-Cleland Hall—Men’s 
Dormitory 

President’s House 

Campus House—Women’s 
Dormitory 

Comptroller’s House 

Hillside Theatre 

Morse Observatory 

Maintenance Shops 

Engineer’s House 

Temporary Housing 

Moore Zoological Laboratory 

Alphonzo Bell Field 

Tennis Courts 

Baseball Field and Bleachers 


FUTURE BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES - 


42 
. Addition to Alumni Gymnasium 


RON 


Dining Room Addition 


Art Studio Building 
Addition to Music and 
Speech Building 


Corp. Yard—Offices and Shops 


Mary Stewart Health Clinic 
Science Building 
Grounds Yard 
Men’s Gymnasium 
Moore Laboratory 
(Library and Museum) 


. Men’s Dormitory 

. Administration Building 
. Women’s Dormitory 

. Communications Studio 
. Chapel 

. Bleachers 

. Redwood Circle 

. Future Tennis Courts 

. Hillside Theatre Addition 
AA-2. 
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OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


>» MASTER DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


JUNE 1954 
HC. CHAMBERS ond LESTER HIBBARD, ARCHITECTS 
° ) 200 300 
SCALE 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 
1954-55 


FIRST SEMESTER 
SEPTEMBER 9, Thursday—SEpTEMBER 10, Friday: Registration. 
SEPTEMBER 13, Monday: Classes begin. 


NovEMBER 25, Thursday, through NovEMBER 28, Sunday: Thanksgiving 
Vacation. 


DECEMBER 11, Saturday, through January 2, Sunday: Christmas 
Vacation. 


January 14, Friday: Classes end. 


January 19, Wednesday, through January 27, Thursday: Final Course 
Examinations. 


SECOND SEMESTER 
Fresruary 3, Thursday—FeEsruary 4, Friday: Registration. 
Frpruary 7, Monday: Classes begin. 
APRIL 2, Saturday, through Apriz 10, Sunday: Easter Vacation. 
May 27, Friday: Classes end. 


May 30, Monday—May 31, Tuesday: Comprehensive Examinations for 
June and September Degree Candidates. 


JuNE 1, Wednesday, through JuNE 10, Friday: Final Course Examina- 
tions. 


JUNE 12, Sunday: Commencement. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1955 


JUNE 20, Monday—JuLy 29, Friday, inclusive. 
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HISTORY AND PURPOSE 


Occidental is an independent, coeducational Christian College which 
offers a practical education in the liberal arts and sciences in a thorough- 
ly democratic environment where each student is stimulated to maximum 
self-development. 

Founded on April 20, 1887, in the City of Los Angeles, the college 
moved in 1914, to its present campus of more than one hundred acres. This 
property originally was a part of the great San Rafael Rancho and the 
spirit of friendliness and hospitality which pervades the campus echoes 
the tradition of early California days. The area is now a residential sec- 
tion, free from downtown noise and confusion. However, Occidental fac- 
ulty and students enjoy the advantages of life in a big city: proximity to 
famous libraries, museums, observatories, concert halls and technical, 
industrial and commercial centers. The college is located in a region of 
great promise in culture, in industry and in influence upon modern 
civilization. 

Throughout the sixty-seven years of its development, Occidental has 
held closely to the fundamental objectives of its founders. Its program in 
1954, as in 1887, is that of a purposely small Christian college dedicated 
to the development of young men and women of mental ability and good 
character capable of taking an effective place in society. As stated in its 
original prospectus: “The aim of the College is to secure an education that 
“is broad and thorough and to realize a culture that is practical and 
Christian?’ 

The educational plan of Occidental College provides for a balanced 
combination of general and specialized study. Opportunity is offered for 
the development of skills in communication through effective writing and 
speaking of the English language and for the mastery of certain basic 
techniques of healthful living, of thought and of expression. An inte- 
erated understanding and appreciation of man’s cultural heritage in the 
social sciences, the natural sciences, the humanities, religion and phi- 
losophy results from the first two years of the undergraduate program. 
Through upper division work and, in some cases, graduate study each 
student is expected to develop competence in one or more specialized 
areas of knowledge. Opportunity is provided for gaining an understand- 
ing of the vocational or professional significance of each major offered in 
the college. Although Occidental is not a vocational school in any narrow 
sense, sound and thorough background for many professions and occu- 
pations is provided through workshops, field work, laboratories, intern- 
ships and a well-rounded school of teacher training. Occidental assumes, 
and the record of its graduates bears this out, that a liberal education, 
coupled with adequate preparation for making a living, provides the 
college graduate with abilities and insights which permit him to achieve 
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a higher degree of success than he would experience with mere technical 
or vocational competence. 

Perhaps the most practical aspect of what Occidental seeks to accom- 
plish through its teaching, through its various activities, and through its 
influence as a college community is to develop in its students strength of 
character, moral purpose and a well-adjusted personality as well as in- 
tellectual competence. A sincere attempt is made to emphasize the spirit 
of service and to help students live calmly and with perspective amid the 
many tensions of the modern world. 

No college can exist away from and unrelated to the society of which 
it is a part. Occidental hopes that its students may understand the forces 
which have led to the world as it is and that they may develop a vision 
of the world as it may be and the disciplines to work with their fellows 
to achieve the enduring gains possible at this particular time in the 
history of man. 

Occidental has long been recognized for academic excellence. In 1918 
it was placed on the accredited list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities and remained continuously on that highly selected list until the 
Association discontinued its accreditation function in 1948. It is on the 
accredited list of the Western College Association; its women graduates 
are accepted into membership in the American Association of University 
Women, and by authority of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion it has the right of recommending candidates for elementary, sec- 
ondary and junior college teachers’ certificates. The Delta Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa, one of seven chapters in California, was established at 
Occidental in 1926. 

A cordial and cooperative relationship exists at Occidental between 
faculty and students. The college has a faculty of about one hundred 
members chosen for their competence and their personal qualities. At the 
present time the undergraduate student body is limited to twelve hun- 
dred and the number of graduate students to approximately one hundred. 
Participation in student affairs, with a wide degree of responsibility 
placed in the hands of the students themselves, marks the extracurricular 
program of the college. Counseling concerning academic and personal 
affairs is informal and effective. Many student enterprises are conducted 
under the supervision of joint faculty and student committees. 

Occidental was founded by a group of Presbyterian ministers and lay- 
men and maintains the tradition and spirit of a non-sectarian Christian 
institution as called for in its charter. The college reports annually to the 
Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. 
concerning both its financial condition and its academic program, even 
though not organically connected with that church. The college cordially 
acknowledges its gratitude to the church for its aid in many ways and ap- 
preciates the recognition accorded by the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
for its character as a college of Christian ideals and service. 
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A college such as Occidental exists because of the confidence and sup- 
port of many people. The following list of presidents of Occidental College 
is presented as a reminder of the devotion and leadership of those who 
have served throughout the years in unifying the forces which have con- 
tributed to Occidental its strength and support. 


DORMELNO,VVELLER 23. Oba DV ia oo er 1887-1891 
aE VIGPHERRON 3.00. cots ei a er 1891-1894, 
OR ALLBERT N, CONDIT oo ssa. + sere: «ee = 9 br 1894-1896 
BV eoP VV MEARE BILD occ. 4's boetelaiy » cub ah! 6 7.8.» dagltel arn 1896-1897 
hays Guy VW. WADSWORTH) 2.0% foc fe a, 1897-1905 
Dr. WiLL1AM STEwarRT Younc (Acting President) ........ 1905-1906 
Re TORN WIE LIS BAER 0, ee. a rr 1906-1916 
Dr. THomas Grecory Burt (Acting President) ........... 1916-1917 
WOR POTUASIU MANS) cole -sta.s ¢ dine bie oles #48 kw Bus ant rr 1917-1920 
Dr. THomas Grecory Burt (Acting President) ........... 1920-1921 
DRUREMSEN DD Binp: 2.5 ys sae. le er 1921-1946 

Dr. Rosert G. CLELAND (Acting President) First Semester 1927-1928 

Dr. ArtHur G. Coons (Acting President) ............. 1945-1946 
WRT ARTHUR'G.\COONS ,.... 0s <. 3 >: oe en eis ns en 1946- 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CAMPUS 


Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred twenty acres in the 
northeast section of Los Angeles, six miles from the City Hall and mid- 
way between the communities of Pasadena and Hollywood. The campus 
lies on the slope of a low range of hills, and the location of buildings and 
treatment of landscaping have been planned to take full advantage of 
this hillside situation. 

The present plant includes twenty major buildings and several other 
structures, such as the Hillside Theatre, the Studio Annex, the Women’s 
Gymnasium, and the Athletic Stadium. A swimming pool, six tennis 
courts and three athletic fields provide ample recreational and athletic 
facilities. The buildings have been planned by Myron Hunt and H. C. 
Chambers, A.I.A., thus creating a unification of design which is harmo- 
nious and pleasing. 


CENTRAL CAMPUS 


THE CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a compre- 
hensive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape consultant, 
and the college architects, with funds provided by Mr. Alphonzo E. 
Bell, ’95. 

Jonson Hatz is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T: Johnson of Los Angeles, 
who are credited with various other generosities to the College. In John- 
son Hall are located the administrative offices, and approximately thirty 
faculty offices and classrooms. In the building is a chapel of Old English 
type, known as Alumni Hall, seating four hundred fifty. Erected 1924. 

Fow eR HALL, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of Pasa- 
dena by his daughter and grand-daughter, provides classrooms, labora- 
tories and offices for the science departments. The Calvin O. Esterly Me- 
morial Museum of Natural Science and the Frank J. Smiley Geological 
Collection are also located in this building. Erected 1914. 

THe Mary Norton Ciapp Lisrary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. Norton 
in memory of her daughter, Mrs. E. P. Clapp. In addition to the reference, 
periodical and stack rooms, this building also provides a number of semi- 
nar rooms. Erected 1924. In 1954, two extensions of the building, to the 
east and to the west, were made possible by gifts from the Clapp family. 

Tue RoBert FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION serves as a center for the social 
and hospitable side of campus life. In addition to a spacious banquet hall 
and dining room, it provides a tea room, soda and luncheon room, social 
rooms for men and women, student body offices and a faculty club room. 
This building also contains the central heating plant. About twenty 
friends of the college joined in the gift of this building. Erected 1928. In 
1953 and 1954, certain improvements of the private dining room and the 
reception lounge were made possible by gifts from Mr. and Mrs. Carl F. 
Braun and the C F Braun Co. 
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HELEN G. Emmons MEmoriat is the gift of G. E. Emmons in memory 
of his wife. This building is a health center for the treatment of minor 
illness. Erected 1936. 

THE Epwarp Hayes Morsz Memoria OBsERvATORY is the gift of Mrs. 
Morse in memory of her husband. It consists of a 12-foot dome housing a 
15-inch reflecting telescope of the Newtonian type with electric driving 
mechanism. An 8-inch Cassegrain reflector, a 6-inch Newtonian reflector, 
and a solar telescope with motor-driven ceolostat complete the Morse col- 
lection of astronomical instruments. Erected 1944. 

THE Rospert T. Moore Lazoratory or Zoo.oey is the gift of Dr. Rob- 
ert T. Moore and Margaret C. Moore of Borestone Mountain, Monson, 
Maine, as Trustees of the Orcutt and Margaret Trusts. This building 
contains the Robert T. Moore Collection of fifty thousand specimens of 
birds and mammals and has classroom and research facilities. Erected 


1951. 
THORNE HALL AREA 


BELLE WILBER THoRNE HA tt, the college auditorium, was erected by 
Charles H. Thorne in memory of his wife. In addition to the auditorium, 
seating one thousand, the building provides a large stage, practice and 
rehearsal rooms for drama and choral groups, and other facilities for the 
Music and Speech Departments. The four-manual Skinner organ is the 
eift of Mr. and Mrs. Euclid W. McBride. Erected 1938. 

Tue Music Buiipine, providing departmental offices, practice rooms 
and an organ studio, is in the form of a quadrangle adjacent to the Thorne 
Auditorium. The building and its equipment are the gift of several friends 
of the college. Erected 1929. 


RESIDENCES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


JAMEs SwAN HALLt, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a residence 
hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasadena as a tribute 
to her husband. It accommodates seventy-five men. Erected 1914. 

HerBert G. Wy Liz HALL, a men’s residence named in honor of a gen- 
erous patron of the college and a member of the Board of Trustees, is a 
building which combines many modern features of student housing and 
provides rooms for seventy-five men. Erected 1940. 

STEWART-CLELAND HALL, a men’s residence named in honor of Milton 
and Mary W. Stewart, generous benefactors of the college for a long 
period of years; and Robert Glass Cleland, ’07, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Historian, Author, Professor of History, formerly Dean of the Faculty 
and Vice-President, and member of the Board of Trustees; his father, the 
Reverend Robert W. Cleland; his mother, Sallie Glass Cleland; his brother 
T. Horace Cleland, ’03; and his wife, Muriel Stewart Cleland. This mod- 
ern building, incorporating the newest features of a campus residence, 
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BY AUTHORITY OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
OCCIDENTAL RECOMMENDS CANDIDATES FOR ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE TEACHERS’ CREDENTIALS 


OCCIDENTAL FACULTY AND STUDENTS ENJOY MANY ADVANTAGES OF THE 
CITY OF LOS ANGELES YET THE CAMPUS, SECLUDED AND PEACEFUL, IS FREE 
FROM DOWNTOWN NOISE AND CONFUSION 


CENTRAL QUADRANGLE. THERE ARE TWENTY MAJOR BUILDINGS ON 
OCCIDENTAL’S CAMPUS OF ONE HUNDRED TWENTY ACRES 


STUDENTS AT OCCIDENTAL WORK CLOSELY WITH TOP RANKING PROFESSORS. 
LANGUAGE CLASSES USE BOTH SPEAKING AND READING APPROACH 


AN ADDITION TO HAINES HALL IN 1954, INCREASES FACILITIES AVAILABLE 
IN OCCIDENTAL’S TEN RESIDENCES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


OCCIDENTAL IS ONE OF THE FEW COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES SELECTED 
FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A UNIT OF THE AIR RESERVE OFFICERS 
TRAINING CORPS 


Campus 


houses 14.2 men, a head resident and two graduate proctors. Erected 1953. 

BertTHA Harton ORR Hatt, the first unit of the group of residences for 
women, was given by walla Meade Orr in memory of his wife. This 
hall offers living quarters to sixty-five women. Erected 1925. 

GraAcE CarTER ERpDMAN HA tt, the second of the residences for women, 
was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erdman. It was made 
possible in part by gifts from Mrs. Calvin Pardee, Mrs. Charles R. Erd- 
man, Professor Erdman, and friends, and in part by college funds. Erd- 
man Hall accommodates seventy women. Erected 1927. 

Haines Hatz, built in honor of Mr. Francis Haines and Mrs. Mary 
Orr Haines, his wife, is the third of the residences for women. Erected in 
1940 to accommodate seventy-five students, this building was enlarged to 
provide space for thirty-two additional women in 1954. 

Campus House, built in 1922 and occupied for years by the President 
and later by the Dean of the Faculty is now serving the college as a 
women’s residence hall. 

Auxiliary Women’s Residences are Armadale, La Casa, and Alumni 
House, private homes near the campus operated by the college as 
women’s residences. 

The Federal Public Housing Authority erected forty-two apartments 
on the campus for the use of married veterans and four units housing forty 
single men. Ownership of these units was transferred to the college in 
1948 under the McGregor Act. 

The State of California, in cooperation with the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority, erected twenty-two apartments on the campus for married 
veterans. The college operates these buildings for the State. 


HILLSIDE THEATRE 


Tse Hinusipe THeatre. The first unit of this structure is the gift of the 
Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, ’95, Mr. William Meade Orr, 
Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the college. In the main it is 
Greek in design, but has a raised stage and a circular orchestral pit ap- 
proached by a stepped ramp. The theatre has a seating capacity of approx- 
imately five thousand, and is noted for its picturesque location and 
remarkable acoustic properties. Erected 1925. 


GYMNASIUM, ATHLETIC AND RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


THE ALUMNI GyMNaAsIuUM, a reinforced concrete structure situated south 
of Patterson Stadium, provides a basketball floor and offices for the De- 
partment of Physical Education for Men. It was constructed from gifts 
by Alumni and Associated Students. Erected 1926. 

Tue E. S. Fre,p MEmoriAu Buiipine and the TayLor SWIMMING PooL 
complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gymnasium, providing locker 
rooms and an open-air steam-heated swimming pool. The pool is pro- 
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tected from cross-drafts by a roofed arcade. The pool was the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Hartley Taylor and their daughter, Mary Barbara Taylor, 
’29, and the Field Building honors Mr. E. S. Field, first president of the 
Board of Trustees. Erected 1930. 

Tue WomeEN’s GYMNASIUM contains the usual facilities and equip- 
ment for Physical Education work for women. Erected 1922. 

Tuer W. C. Parrerson STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named in honor 
of a friend and trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The stadium has a 
seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and provides a football 
field, baseball diamond, track, and other equipment and facilities for 
physical education and outdoor sports. Erected 1916. 

There are six TENNIs Courts on the campus, three of which are the 
gift of Mr. A. E. Bell, ’95, president of the Board of ‘Trustees from 1938 
to 1945, and one the gift of A. C. Way of San Marino. 


ADMINISTRATION HOMES 


Tue Presipent’s House, located above the women’s residence quad- 
rangle and adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, is of the California Monterey 
style of architecture. Erected 1932. 

A RESIDENCE FoR THE DEAN OF THE FacuLty, of contemporary style 
of architecture, occupies a site opposite the President’s House near the 
Hillside Theatre. Erected 1951. 

A RESIDENCE FOR THE COMPTROLLER occupies a hillside location ad- 
jacent to the Hillside Theatre. It is of the California Monterey style of 
architecture. Erected 1932. 


GENERAL 


Campus REGRADING, an extensive project converting eighteen acres into 
usable land for the men’s campus area, was completed early in 1947. Sites 
for a dormitory and a science building were provided. A baseball field 
and sites for three tennis courts were created in the large canyon by the 
use of the excavated earth as a fill. Approximately one-half the cost was 
a gift from Alphonzo E. Bell, ’95. 

Through the Federal Works Agency, eight all-metal prefabricated 
buildings of 1,000 square feet each were located conveniently and unob- 
trusively about the campus for auxiliary laboratory, classroom and shop 
purposes. These buildings are quite permanent in character and were 
provided to aid in the training of veterans. Erected 1947. 

Gates. Three of the four entrances to the campus are marked by orna- 
mental gates erected by the following persons: 


Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. 
Westdale Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 
Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. — 
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The Library of Occidental College has grown from the original small gift 
of books presented by Mrs. E. S. Cameron, described in a prospectus of 
1888-1889 as a “nucleus; to over 110,000 volumes in 1954, about 4,000 
being added each year through gifts and purchases. Over 650 periodicals 
are received in addition to the serial publications of the United Nations, of 
the United States Government and of the State of California, as a deposi- 
tory. The Library is maintained as a working collection for undergradu- 
ates and faculty, but the number of graduate students and the special 
character of some undergraduate courses require provision for source 
material and specialized collections. Occidental’s nearness to great re- 
search and special libraries makes possible student use of these facilities 
as well. Although there are no departmental libraries as such, textbooks 
and curricular material are located in the Department of Eduation, and 
selected scientific journals are kept adjacent to the scientific laboratories 
where they may be used more effectively. 

Special collections enriching the Library include Occidentalia, con- 
taining official college publications, undergraduate publications, publica- 
tions of alumni and faculty, programs, pictures and other materials bear- 
ing on the history of the college; the Robinson Jeffers Collection of over 
two hundred items, enlarged through gifts from the Jeffers family and 
friends and alumni: books, manuscripts and photographs, as well as mi- 
crofilm copies of masters’ and doctoral dissertations relating to the works 
of this alumnus, Class of 1905; the Ward Ritchie Collection of over two 
hundred items of autographed and numbered copies, limited editions and 
miscellanea from the press of Ward Ritchie, Class of 1928; the Albert M. 
Bender Collection of Fine Printing of over one hundred examples of auto- 
graphed and limited editions from noteworthy presses; the Harold B. 
Landreth Collection of over three hundred volumes: popular legal works, 
biographies of statesmen and jurors, and most especially works relating 
to Abraham Lincoln and his period; the John K. Northrop and Richard 
W. Millar Aviation Library of over eight hundred books, periodicals and 
pamphlets which deal with all phases of flight; the Upton Sinclair Col- 
lection of over five hundred and fifty volumes of Sinclair’s published 
works in original editions and in translations, critical works, and many 
miscellaneous items, all contributed by Dr. and Mrs. Elmer Belt; the 
Occidental College Alumni Collection, which consists of a growing num- 
ber of publications of graduates and former students contributed mainly 
by the authors themselves; and the Carnegie Collections: the Carnegie Art 
Collection, a gift from Elizabeth Clapp McBride of the class of 1919, 
which contains over 2,000 mounted photographs of European works of 
art and a small working library; the Carnegie Music Study Equipment 
which includes 1,000 phonograph records, a phonograph, nearly 300 
music scores and a small working library; and the Carnegie General 
Collection of 3,800 books purchased from a fund of ten thousand dollars 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 
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Western Americana and Hispanic Americana form the most important 
special resources for reference and research, comprising over 2,500 vol- 
umes contributed by many friends, some of whom are named below. The 
Cleland Library of Hispanic American History includes the Robert W. 
Cleland Memorial Collection of Mexican History, the Arthur H. Clark 
Collection of Western Americans, and the Max Hayward Collection of 
California History. Further enriching the Library in the region of the 
Pacific Southwest are books and periodicals purchased from a grant of 
funds continuing from the Division of the Humanities of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Edwin W. Pauley contributed funds to purchase a signifi- 
cant collection of over two hundred volumes of rare and unusual items 
relating to early expeditions and exploration in the Rocky Mountain and 
Far Western regions, augmented still further by a group of over one hun- 
dred and fifty books and maps presented by Charles B. Voorhis. 

The Library is supported by appropriations from the general funds of 
the college, and by income from gifts and from certain trust funds. Some 
of these funds are the following, named either for the donor or in mem- 
ory of some alumnus or a friend: The David B. and Mary H. Gamble 
Fund, the first endowment of $50,000; the Charles Stimson Fund; the 
Mrs. Emma B. Norton endowment; the Drummond Memorial Fund; 
the Stevenson Memorial Collection; the George F’. Cook Memorial Fund; 
and the Willis H. Booth Library of Economics. 

The distinctive character of the Library is marked also by the quality 
of its staff and its service to students and faculty. 


LisprAry INstrucTION: A course of instruction in the use of the Li- 
brary, given by the Librarian, is an elective lower division course, the 
purpose of which is to make possible a more effective use of the facilities 
afforded by libraries in general, and by the Occidental College Library 
in particular. 
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Enrollment at Occidental College is limited and the number of applicants 
each semester exceeds the places available for new students. Admission 
of both resident and non-resident students is therefore competitive. Selec- 
tion is based on all available information concerning the aptitudes, inter- 
ests, scholastic achievement and personal qualifications of each applicant, 
and decisions by the Committee on Admissions reflect judgment combin- 
ing all of these factors. 

Although chronological order of filing requests for consideration has 
little bearing on final selection, early application by both resident and 
non-resident students is desirable. The Director of Admissions will be 
glad to arrange for personal interviews to discuss preparation for college 
work or plans for college courses. No formal action concerning the 
admission of September candidates is taken before March 15; however, 
preliminary evaluations will be made as soon as all of an applicant’s 
credentials, including aptitude test scores, are on file. 

Approximately 350 freshmen (men and women) may be admitted in 
September. Transfers with advanced standing are accepted both in Sep- 
tember and in February, the number depending upon vacancies each 
semester. Formal application should be filed before March 15 for the 
fall semester and December 15 for the spring semester. First selections by 
the Committee on Admissions usually are announced within one month 
after these dates. Further selection will be made upon completion of 
applications until all space for the semester has been assigned and 
students who are unable to file before the dates for first selection are 
invited to review their cases with the Director of Admissions. 


APPLICATION PROCEDURES 


Each person seeking admission is asked to file, on application forms 
provided by the office of the Director of Admissions, the following 
information: 

1. A formal application for admission, supplemented by a small photo- 
graph and a statement briefly outlining the applicant’s reasons for going to 
college and the factors which have led him to choose Occidental as the 
college he would like to attend. An application fee of five dollars must ac- 
company each formal request for consideration; this fee is non-refundable. 

2. Official transcripts of academic records. In the case of students seek- 
ing admission with advanced standing, the Committee on Admissions asks 
for detailed records of high school work as well as complete transcripts 
from all institutions attended after graduation from high school. 

3. Statements from three persons who are qualified to judge the can- 
didate’s personal qualifications and intellectual ability. One of these 
statements should come from a counselor, vice-principal or principal of 
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the school last attended; one from a teacher and the third from a reference 
of the applicant’s own choice who knows him well and who, if possible, 
is familiar with Occidental College. 


4. All applicants for admission, either as freshmen or with advanced 
standing, are required to take either the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the 
College Entrance Examination Board or tests as given by Occidental 
College. 


5. Students whose aptitude test scores, scholastic records and personal 
qualifications are acceptable are asked to file detailed medical histories 
and physicians’ statements for consideration by the health staff of the 
college before final action is taken on their applications for admission. 


Upon notification of acceptance, deposit of $25.00 is required toward 
tuition for the first semester of attendance. In addition, students accepted 
into college halls of residence are required to deposit $25.00 toward room 
rent. As rooms are rented for the entire college year, this deposit applies 
on room rent for the second semester. In case of withdrawal, full tuition 
deposit and $20.00 of the room deposit will be refunded provided written 
notice of cancellation is received in the Admissions office on or before 
August first from fall semester applicants or January first from applicants 
accepted for the spring semester. No refund will be made after these dates. 


APTITUDE TESTS 


As stated on the preceding page, aptitude tests are required of all 
applicants for admission to Occidental College. These tests are offered 
monthly from December to June. Specific dates for the tests given by 
the college may be obtained from the Director of Admissions. These 
tests are given only on the campus. A fee of two dollars is charged; this 
fee is non-refundable. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 


Applicants who are unable to come to the Occidental College campus are 
expected to take the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, given each year in all parts of the United States and 
various foreign countries. During the academic year 1954-55, the College 
Entrance Examination Board will hold examinations on each of the 
following dates: 

Saturday, December 4, 1954, Saturday, March 12, 1955 

Saturday, January 8, 1955 Saturday, May 21, 1955 

Wednesday, August 10, 1955 
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Applicants for fall admission may take College Board tests either in 
December, January or March. Those seeking admission to the spring 
semester may take these tests either in August or December. 

Copies of the Bulletin of Information may be obtained without charge 
from the College Entrance Examination Board. The Bulletin contains 
rules regarding applications, fees and reports; rules for the conduct of 
the tests; advice to candidates; descriptions of the tests; sample questions; 
and lists of examination centers. 

Candidates should make applications by mail to the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Inquiries and applications should be addressed to 
P.O. Box 9896, Los Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, California, by students 
who wish to take the examinations in any of the following states, terri- 
tories or foreign areas: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Territory 
of Alaska, Territory of Hawaii, Province of Alberta, Province of British 
Columbia, Republic of Mexico, Australia, the Pacific Islands, including 
Japan and Formosa. Candidates applying for examination in any state 
or foreign area not given above should write to P.O. Box 592, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

Application forms will be sent to any teacher or candidate upon 
request. When ordering the forms, candidates should state whether they 
wish applications for the December, January, March, May or August 
tests. Each application for the Scholastic Aptitude Test must be accom- 
panied by a fee of six dollars. All applications and fees should reach the 
appropriate office of the Board not later than the dates specified below: 


For examination centers located 


In the United States, Canada, In Europe, Asia, Africa, 

Alaska, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, Central and Southern America, 
Date of Tests Mexico or the West Indies and Australia 
December 4. 1954. November 13 October 16 
January 8, 1955 December 14, November 20 
March 12, 1955 February 19 January 22 
May 21, 1955 April 30 April 2 
August 10, 1955 July 20 June 22 


Applications received after these closing dates will be subject to a 
penalty fee of three dollars in addition to the regular fee. An application 
received at a Board office later than one week prior to the date of the 
examination cannot be accepted. Candidates are urged to send in their 
applications and fees as early as possible, preferably several weeks before 
the closing date. 

The Board will report the results of the tests to the institutions indicated 
on the candidates’ applications. The college will, in turn, notify the 
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candidates of the action taken upon their applications for admission. 
No action is taken by Occidental College without full information as 
indicated on pages 25-26. 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


No rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed for entrance. It is recom- 
mended, however, that primary emphasis be given in high school pro- 
grams to the following subjects which are considered especially desirable 
as preparation for the course of a liberal arts college: English, foreign 
language, history, mathematics, and laboratory science. Special emphasis 
should be given to those subjects which are directly related to the student’s 
proposed field of concentration in college. | 
Grades of “A” and “B,’ or their equivalents, in high school subjects are 
interpreted as recommending the student for college work. In general, the 
minimum for favorable consideration of an application for admission is 
approximately a “B” average from high school. In addition, students 
seeking to transfer with advanced standing are expected to present 
college records of “C” average or better, together with statements of 
honorable dismissal from collegiate institutions previously attended. Both 
grades in previous scholastic work and scores in aptitude tests are con- 
sidered in judging the applicant’s academic preparation and promise. 
No college credit toward graduation is given for excess entrance units. 
In no case will advanced standing be granted in excess of one hundred 
units. Credit as determined by admissions officers for work completed at 
other institutions is provisional during the first semester of attendance. 
In exceptional cases permission may be given by the proper faculty 
committee to receive credit on examination for work equivalent to regu- 
lar Occidental College courses, although not completed in an institution 
of recognized collegiate rank. Formal application for such examinations, 
with satisfactory evidence of the work completed, must be presented to 
the Registrar. 
Information concerning graduate study, including requirements for 
admission to graduate standing, will be found on pages 65-69 of this 
catalogue. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


Persons of maturity may be admitted as special students and may be so 
classified for one year. Upon satisfactory completion of a full year of 
work a special student may apply for classification as a candidate for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in full 
all degree requirements. 
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No one will be admitted as a special student who has been in attendance 
at another institution within two years of the date of his application. 
Special students are subject to all the rules and regulations which apply 
to regular undegraduate students. 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will be eval- 
uated in accordance with the established regulations governing admission 
to Occidental College. No action will be taken concerning the admission 
of a student from a non-English speaking country until there has been 
presented, in addition to the required aptitude tests, transcripts of record 
and estimates of personal qualifications, acceptable evidence that the 
applicant’s command of English is sufficient to enable him to carry 
college courses successfully. 


ADMISSION OF VETERANS 


Honorably discharged veterans may apply for admission either in regu- 
lar standing or as special students, following procedures outlined in 
preceding paragraphs. 

Occidental College wishes to give full recognition to in-service educa- 
tional experience, including both formal study and informal learning. 
Veterans are invited to submit records of training courses, correspondence 
work or other educational experience, and to request evaluation of such 
records in terms of possible credit toward a degree. 

Each veteran applying for entrance is required to include a true copy 
of his discharge certificate with the credentials presented to the Com- 
mittee on Admissions. He is expected also to establish contact, preferably 
in person, with the Dean of Men. 
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Occidental College is an independent institution which receives no sup- 
port from taxes or other public funds. Each student is charged a tuition 
fee which covers about three-fourths of the cost of services given to him 
by the college. The balance of these costs is met by income from endow- 
ment and by gifts from trustees, parents, alumni and other friends who 
are interested in the type of education which this institution provides. 
The expenses of students at Occidental College are shown in the sched- 
ules which appear below. Tuition, room and board, student body fee, and 
certain other fees are payable each semester on or before the day of regis- 
tration. Deferred payments may be arranged, for which a service fee of 
$2.00 is charged. Other fees are payable as indicated. The college reserves 
the right to change any of these fees on one month’s notice should eco- 
nomic conditions make it necessary. It also reserves the right to modify 
services and change programs, with appropriate adjustment in charges, 
should a national emergency arise requiring the use of college facilities 
on short notice by a department of the United States Government. 
A non resident undergraduate student should estimate $800 as mini- 
mum expense for a college year; for the resident student, $1550 should 
be considered a minimum. These estimates include tuition, student body 
fee, books, and, in the case of the resident student, room and board. 


TUITION AND GENERAL FEES: 


Tu1rTion,’ undergraduate and graduate ................ $350.00 
STUDENT Bopy FEE? 2...) 2 2140000 es 10.00 
Turrion, less than twelve units, per unit ................ 30.00 
APPLICATION FEE (Required of all new students) ......... 5.00 
APTITUDE TEst (Required of all new students) ........... 2.00 


SUMMER SEssION (See Summer Session Bulletin) 


1Tuition is the charge for instruction and for the general services of the college, includ- 
ing privileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Health Center; admission 
to all athletic and forensic contests sponsored by the college; and graduation. The priv- 
ilege of the Artist Series is extended to all full-time students, subject to procedures 
established for obtaining tickets and a student capacity of approximately 60% of Thorne 
Hall at each event. 


This fee is collected by the college for the student body which carries on its operations 
as a department of the college. The annual budget must receive the approval of the 
President of the College. The funds are administered by the Executive Committee of 
the Associated Student Body. The net worth, which changes with the results of opera- 
tions from year to year, is available for general college purposes under the direction of 
the Board of Trustees. The payment of the fee includes (1) subscription to the college 
paper and annual, (2) student body and class membership, (3) dues for membership 
in Associated Men Students and Associated Women Students. 
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RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD: 


Fees 


PM eS PSLUE INGE Ste ca ee cree iy edne iss $315.00 to $350.00 
Pe neE NSIT SEDE INCHES ceicre ttle ea ce ey eC ee oh 350.00 
(A deposit of $25.00 is required for reservation of a room) 
DEPARTMENTAL FEES: 

For exact fees see Courses of Instruction. 

LABORATORY AND WORKSHOP, per Course ........ $2.00 to$ 9.50 
Nid REST ES rcs oy ER a 3.00 
Meas eh DREAKAGE LJRPOSET sch eurcn ost ck gs Rake OS 7.50 
PenUCA OM AUCIO« VISUAL Soe eed wiles wan Joie Se a. 7.00 


Student Teaching (4, units), and Placement Fee .. 15.00-20.00 


(This fee is non-refundable) 


Music, Appitiep—Individual Instruction ............... 75.00 
LWT IVES GS Ndi sey SUL eee ke aa en 25.00 
Practice Fees—no charge for basic time allowed (See 

Page 125) 

For additional practice: 

PEAT PMOUTS: PRT WOCK 25s 0.0 skie'y le eine tie wei waco 7.50 

Orcan—Thorne Hall, 1 hour per week ............. oy ty.00 

Music Building Organ, 1 hour per week ..... 5.00 
SPECIAL FEES: 

Payable upon notice from Registrar’s or Comptroller’s office. 

APPOINTMENT SERVICE RENEWAL, Department of Education 5.00 

Pose oIBEN EXCUSE | ATE REQUEST (i025 cede od nals 1.00 

AupiTor’s FEE, per unit: 

PEG REM CLOURSE Se ee erica sees haice big Wied) a ues 15.00 

CREATIVE ArT Courses, including Art 153, per unit... 30.00 
CHANGE IN SCHEDULE AFTER First FRIDAY OF SEMESTER ... 2.00 
CrepDIT By EXAMINATION (Based on individual study ) 

PeteCOULSGr ...cr: Sy de SRA ON UO Ren a ae Tea abt h 5.00 
merions mAECEIPT FOR OTUDENT DILL, 2 4 4s'c. vale. al 1.00 
EpucaTion DEPARTMENT—Application fee ............. 3.00 
EXAMINATIONS GIVEN AT AN IRREGULAR TIME...... $1.00 to 3.00 
Excess Units—Beyond Study List Limit, each .......... 25.00 
GrapuaATION FEx, three year Pre-Dental, Pre-Medical and 

alee VSI COULSES ait tatu Ur. mans ceeded deel aln oe 5.00 
ex Meouris-initial feeitor foun years +666 as tel ee Ys 3.00 
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PuysicaAL ExAMINATION—Late 


First WEEK AFTER REGISTRATION ..........--++ee- $ 1.00 
EFacu WEEK THEREAFTER ...5.. 0.3... 0 005 50 
REGISTRATION, late, per day .)...:....03).. 7347) 1.00 
REsIDENCE House Duss: Men .... $2.50 Women..'.. 3.00 
TEACHER’S CREDENTIAL Fer, per credential ........s20i. 6.00 
Tuesis FoR M.A. DEGREE, binding fee, per copy .......... 5.00 
TRANSCRIPTS OF CREDITS, one copy free; thereafter, percopy* 1.00 
VocaTIONAL Test): a0 e000 rr 1.00 
REFUNDS 


Since faculty engagements and other commitments are made by the 
college for the entire year in advance, the following refund schedule has 
been established in order that the college and the student may share the 
loss equitably when it is necessary for a student to withdraw: 


Withdrawal within ten days after registration—full tuition less $35.00. 
Withdrawal within five weeks after registration—two-thirds of tuition. 


No refund except for board will be made to a student who is dismissed 
or suspended. Refund for board will not be made for an absence of one 
week or less nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. Refund on 
room will be pro-rated only if room is re-rented within the semester. In 
the case of music fees, a pro-rated balance, less $3.00, will be refunded. 

All refunds must be requested by letter with full explanation, date of 
receipt of which determines the refund period. 


*Transcript of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to the college 
have been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements made therefor. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES AND STUDENT AID 


Each year Occidental College furnishes financial assistance to a substan- 
tial number of students from its general funds and from restricted endow- 
ments. Such funds have been and are donated by friends in order that 
merit may be recognized and individual and family resources may be 
supplemented for students faced with financial problems. In 1954-55 a 
considerable sum will be used for scholarship grants. In addition, many 
students will be helped to find employment either on the campus or in 
nearby communities. 

It is expected that students whose expenses can be met by parents or 
from other sources will not apply for scholarships as financial need must 
be taken into consideration in making awards. Other bases for selection 
of recipients of financial assistance are scholastic excellence, aptitude test 
scores and the applicant’s general record of activities and citizenship. 

Applications for financial assistance should be addressed to the Com- 
mittee on Scholarships and Student Aid, Occidental College, Los Angeles 
41, California. 

Information concerning job opportunities can be obtained from the 
Director of Vocational Guidance and Placement. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Occidental College is one of a group of thirteen West Coast colleges and 
universities which adopted a uniform application for financial assistance. 
A clear distinction is made between (1) recognition of academic honor 
and achievement and (2) recognition of financial need for assistance, in 
order that appropriate awards may be made to students as they most 
deserve or need them. 


Honors At ENTRANCE: Awarded in recognition of distinguished aca- 
demic achievement, without regard to financial need, this type of recog- 
nition carries no monetary grant. The institutions make their own choice 
of recipients for such Honors at Entrance; no applications are required. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS FOR New Srupent: Scholarship Grants are 
awarded in proportion to the degree of financial need and not as a meas- 
ure of academic achievement or honor. However, because scholarship 
funds are limited, Scholarship Grants generally must be awarded on a 
selective basis and thus previous records and apparent promise of candi- 
dates usually are factors which determine who will receive the grants. 
The amount of the Grant ranges from $100 to $700. 


TrusTEE ScHouarsuHiPs: In addition to Scholarship Grants the college 
awards four Trustee Scholarships each year to incoming freshmen. ‘Two 
of these are for two years and two are for four years. They carry a finan- 
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cial stipend of $800 per year. It is necessary to maintain a “B” average 
each semester in order to retain these scholarships. Applications for Trus- 
tee Scholarships should be filed not later than March 15. 


SPECIAL ScHoLaARSsHIPs: Scholarship grants of one-half tuition for resi- 
dence students and one-fourth tuition for those not living on the campus 
are made available to sons and daughters of ordained ministers in full- 
time Christian service upon the establishing of financial need. The Amer- | 
ican Chemical Society, the Southern California Association of Physics 
Teachers, the California Scholarship Federation, Alpha Gamma Sigma 
and the California Congress of Parents and Teachers have special schol- 
arships open to properly qualified applicants. Information concerning 
these special scholarships may be obtained through either the organiza- 
tion named or the Director of Student Aid. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS FOR STUDENTS IN Course: Sophomore students 
who establish financial need and who have attained satisfactory academic 
and citizenship records are eligible to apply for consideration for Scholar- 
ship Grants. Juniors and seniors may be considered on the same bases, 
but in the case of upper division students loans play an increasing role in 
the student aid program. In the case of graduate students, loans are the 
sole course of assistance. 

Repayment of Scholarship Grants is not obligatory if the student grad- 
uates from Occidental College. If a student who has received such a Grant 
transfers elsewhere for college work, however, arrangements for repay- 
ment or refunding such aid must be made before a transcript is issued. 


Loan Funps: Through the generosity of many friends of the college, a 
student loan fund of approximately $150,000 is available from which 
loans are made to students in the junior and senior years at low interest 
rates. These loans are to be repaid within approximately five years of 
graduation and are limited to students of acceptable scholastic standing 
and economical habits of expenditure. 


FoREIGN STUDENT SCHoLarsHIPs: Occidental College has designated cer- 
tain funds to be used annually for financial assistance of qualified foreign 
students accepted for admission. In addition, the college maintains a for- 
eign student exchange program, sponsored jointly by students and col- 
lege administration, with accredited universities in foreign lands. Details 
are available through the Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid. 


SCHOLARSHIPS SUPPORTED BY ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Epwin E, BEEBE, now $2,130, established in 1951 by the family and friends of 
Edwin E. Beebe, ’31, of Anaheim for one or more worthy and needy students 
of high character and good sportsmanship interested in Physical Education 
as a career. 
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JoHNn AND ANNIE E. K. BinwELt, $21,800, a fund administered by the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church. Gift of John Bidwell, first 
man to lead an overland immigrant train to California in 1841. Died, Chico, 
California, in 1900. 


DrAn Tuomas Grecory Burt, $12,734, established by the Board of Trustees in 
recognition of his service as Dean of the College from 1909 to 1928. He admin- 
istered the scholarship and student aid program of the college. 


Mary ANpDREws CLark AND Mary Marcaret MItter Memonria., $1,900, gift 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Newell and Anna B. Clark of 
Los Angeles in 1928. 


Horacr CLELAND, $1,100, established by the Alumni Association in memory 
of T. Horace Cleland, ’03, for the best qualified upper-classman on the basis of 
need, merit and scholarship. Mr. Cleland was the son of Robert W. and Sallie 
Glass Cleland and elder brother of Dr. Robert Glass Cleland, ’07. 


ALBERT B. AND FLORENCE O. CUTTER, $20,000, a bequest in 1930, the income to 
be divided equally between men and women students and preferably to stu- 
dents from Riverside, home of the donors. 


Economics DEPARTMENT, $19,050, established in 1947 by an anonymous Los 
Angeles friend, the income to be used for worthy students nominated by the 
department. 


RAPHAEL AND Norman B. HERMAN, $25,000, a bequest of Raphael Herman of 
Los Angeles in 1947 as a memorial in his own and his brother’s names. 


Mrs. Oscar R. Howarp, $25,000, established by Mrs. Howard in 1953 to aid 
men and women of promise who without financial help could not complete 
their college course. 


Davin Travis Huycxke MEmoriAu, $6,550, established by his parents and rela- 
tives in 1949, as a memorial to their son, a member of the class of 1948, who 
lost his life in an airplane accident in Alaska while on duty with the Naval 
Air Corps. 

Emitie C, aNnp ALBERT L. Meyer, $14,050, a bequest in 1949 by Emilie C. 
Meyer for a student to be chosen in cooperation with the Westlake Guild of 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles. 


Dr. AND Mrs. Garrett NEwxkirk AND JoHN Martin Newkirk, $6,768, a be- 
quest in 1928 of Mrs. Newkirk of Pasadena for a student preparing for Chris- 
tian work. 


ARTHUR AND FrANcEsS W. Nos Le, $16,175, a bequest in 1928 of nae Noble 
of Pasadena for a young man and a young women of promise in their sopho- 
more year. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, $5,000. The following 
Presbyterian churches each gave $1,000 in the 1906 Endowment Campaign 
for which Occidental awards one-half tuition to an outstanding member of 
each congregation: 

First Presbyterian Church of Glendale 

Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles 

First Presbyterian Church of Long Beach 

First Presbyterian Church of Santa Monica 

First Presbyterian Church of Santa Ana 
Masex Witson Ricuarps Scholarship Fund, $750 awarded annually, begin- 
ning in 1952-53, to young women residents of Los Angeles on the basis of 
need and sound scholarship. Trustees are Mrs. Ruth Walker and Mr. Carey 
S. Hill. 
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Frep STEBLER, $10,427, a gift of Fred Stebler of Riverside in 1945. Mr. Stebler 
is a pioneer in the design and manufacture of citrus packing machinery. 
LouEsE Prrrce Switzer Memoria, $830, gift in 1950 of Helene and Madelene 
Switzer, for a student interested in physical education, sports, and inter- 
collegiate athletics and possessed of worthy character. 

Lieut. Krvorx V. TasHJIAn, ’43, $3,500, gift in 1945 of Dr. and Mrs. V. A. K. 
Tashjian in memory of their son, gallant officer of the 22nd Marines, killed in 
action at Okinawa, June 10, 1945, preferably for entering students as a moral- 
ly repayable grant-in-aid. 

PEarRL TrFFIN, $30,000, gift of Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Tiffin of Los Angeles in 
1914, in memory of their daughter. 

War Memoria, $11,187, established in 1947-48 by gifts of alumni and friends 
of the college to honor the thirty-nine students who lost their lives in World 
War II. 


In addition to the foregoing funds, the Board of Trustees holds the 
following endowments restricted to scholarships. : 


Rosert G. AND AMANDA J. BLEE—A gift in 1919 by Mr. and Mrs. Blee, 


pioneers of Santa Ana ei... ood. ce se Se oes a $ 2,000 
Louise AND Marion Bonsack—A gift in 1934 of Mrs. Louise Bonsack 

of Pasadena in the name of herself and daughter ................. 10,000 
Dr. Epwin Forrest Boyp of Los Angeles—a gift in 1924............ 255 
ANNA B. Cxrark of Los Angeles. A bequest in 1935 ...........-..-- 1,500 


O. G. Crawrorp of Colton. A bequest in 1933 still subject to annuity 
payments and then available for scholarships. 


Francis AND Apa C. Dimmick—A gift in the Endowment Campaign 


OP AGO Ai See A ee, 1,000 
Miss R. M. Fites—A gift in the Endowment Campaign of 1906 ..... 1,000 
Martin Hoover—A gift in 1934 of Kate C. Hoover of Los Angeles in 

honor of her husband «......0 50:0... . 55 2%. er 5,000 
JAMES N. Locke of Coachella, California.—A bequest in 1945 ....... 750 


Frank N. Macpuerson of Pasadena and formerly of Detroit. A be- 
quest placed in trust and made available in 1950 .................. 12,528 


Emma E. Mars—A gift, subject to a life annuity. The income from 
this fund, when available, will be used as grants to seniors for travel 
in Europe. 


J. M. anp Exta E. NEwe tt of Los Angeles. A gift, in 1937, by the par- 


ents of Paul Newell, ‘28 ....:0..52..s00.. «i. hs ow eb s 0 2,500 
H. P. Parsons, A bequest in 1939 from a Long Beach friend ........ 5,000 
J. I. Parsons. A gift in 1903 by a Santa Rosa, California, friend ..... 1,000 
Mrs. L. ScHOONOVER—A gift of Miss Mary Schoonover in honor of her 

PHIOLH OT ki acc. s saiSig cee aseeee. ous led ada al cttic tele ae 664. 
D. M. Saipman—A bequest by L. Y. Pratt in 1915 ................ 1,000 
Mary J. Taytor of Los Angeles. A bequest in 1951 from a friend deep- 

ly mterested in. Christian education .........5.<.....,.9 8,700 
ISABELLA WuyTeE of Pasadena: A gift in 1931 ............ 14,000 
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SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
Awarded annually from gifts and grants: 


ALUMNI FuNpb, made up of contributions from several hundred 
Alumni and allocated by the Board of Governors for scholarship pur- 
poses. In 1953-54 this fund totaled approximately ................. 


THE AssocIATED MEN STUDENTS SCHOLARSHIP, awarded annually to a 
man of high academic achievement who has contributed to the life of 
(SE EBEETSS 2c AAG] AS AIS SO ecg or ne 


Tue FioreNcrt Norma Brapy ScHonarsHip, established by the 
Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority, to be administered by the Dean of 
Women for emergency purposes or scholarship grants to worthy 
MEI SMULOMTIDULLed 111. 1053-64 alas old's 2 ok Fie bed veces seine 


Tue EBELL ScHotarsuips, given by the Ebell Club of Los Angeles to 
outstanding men and women of the college ..................... 


Tue Witu1AM N. ANnp JENNIE H. Goopwin ScHoLarsHIP, established 
by the Jennie H. Goodwin Estate, for aid in vocational training .... 


Tur Haynes FouNDATION SCHOLARSHIP, one full-tuition scholarship, 
is awarded annually to a senior who, concurrently with his studies, 
will do some form of internship in industry, government, business or 
social service. 


Tue James S. Kemper FoUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, each providing 
$750 annually for four years, are awarded to qualified young men 
contemplating careers in insurance administration. For a fifth year, 
in a graduate school, $1,000 additional may be available. 


Tue Las Amicas ScHoLarsHip Funp, established by the Las Amigas 
Club and based on receipts from the Thorne Hall Travel Series; the 
money to be used for emergency purposes as determined by the Dean 
of Men and Dean of Women and for scholarship grants to worthy stu- 
dents. In 1953-54 this fund totaled approximately ............... 


Tue Ropert GRANT MartTIN GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGLISH, es- 


$24,000 


150 


100 
300 


600 


1,000 


tablished by the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert — 


Srant Martin, Professor of English, 1924-31 ........2-2600.. 0 cee 


Tue GreorGe Henry Mayr ScuotarsHips, established as a trust fund 
administered by the Beverly Hills National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, by George Henry Mayr of Beverly Hills in 1949. The Trustees 
name the institutions to benefit from this fund and the amount to be 
distributed on a yearly basis. The college designates the persons to 
receive the scholarships. In 1953-54 this fund amounted to........ 


Tue Pan-HELLENIC SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Pan-Hel- 
lenic Council of Occidental College to a woman of worth and need . . 


Tue H. B. Sittiman ScuHo.arsuip, received through the Board of 
Education of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A............... 


Tue Sicma Axpua Iora Music Scuorarsuip, given annually by the 
Occidental College chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota to an upper division 
music major of high musicianship and need ......-...+.+++.50+-5 


Oe. 


225 


8,000 


175 


50 


126 


Prizes, Loan Funds 
PRIZES 


Tue Martin Dwe.Le KNEELAND Prize Funp: From this fund an annual 
award is made. This may be given once in his or her college course to a stu- 
dent preparing for the ministry or other religious work who has shown good 
all around scholarship and character and is in need of financial assistance. 


Tuer Frep H. ScuHaver Prize Funp: From this fund, annually, a trophy is pur- 
chased and awarded to the winner of a football kicking contest held in con- 
junction with the college athletic program. 


Poetry Prizes: Prizes of $50, $30 and $20 for the three best poems written by 
undergraduate students were awarded in 1953-54 under a gift received from 
the trustees of the Margaret Trust. 


Tue Exvizasetu Davis Perers Memoria, Music Prize: Given in memory of 
Elizabeth Davis Peters, by Mr. Alfred S. Peters and a group of friends in Bur- 
bank and Glendale. An annual award of $50 is made to the music major who 
in the opinion of faculty and classmates has done the most during the year to 
advance the ideals and the prestige of music on the campus. 


Tue Jim Harvey Tropuy Funp: Established in 1941 by John L. Harvey in 
honor of his son. The income from this fund is used to purchase, annually, a 
trophy to be awarded to a member of the track team. 


INTER-FRATERNITY SING Prize Funp: An endowment of $3,000 given by Mrs. 
Alphonzo E. Bell, the income from which is to be used as prize money for the 
annual sing. 


THE Percy F. ScHuMACHER Awarp: A plaque awarded annually to the person 
who in that year has made an outstanding contribution to the work of the 
college within the field of the dramatic arts. 


Forest LAWN Awarbs FoR PERSUASIVE SKILLS: As one of five Southern Califor- 
nia Christian colleges, qualified Occidental College students may enter the 
$1,000 to $100 student and the $5,000 to $500 institutional awards program 
offered annually in the Forst Lawn Science and Art of Persuasion Competi- 
tion. Awards are earned through demonstration of persuasive writing skills 
in one free and two specified propositions directly related to the student’s ma- 
jor field. Full details are provided each student on or immediately after fall 
term registration. 


SELTZER Awarpb: An award of $100 each to the freshman man and freshman 
woman with the highest grade point average for the year. Provided through 
funds given by Mr. Jules E. Seltzer, matched by college funds. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by the Board 
of Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Student Aid: 


Pd pha Sorority «ice c/s's are box asi ie 5.58) 4 tien) we) oye «2b, cee er 1,332 
Associated Men Students... o. cee ag be es ces oe 100 
‘he John Willis Baer Memorial ...-............3 ).. .. 2.025 
Prank$C., Bolt) tl) og ig kU a lay oe ein Me. LO, Sr 4,990 
Wary Eh: Brandt»); 60. Rasen tk a a i ke rr 3,500 
James Ross Clark—Gift of Mrs. J. R. Clark... . 2.0... 5,050 
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Muriel Stewart Cleland—Gift of Occidental Faculty Women’s Club . $ 5,678 


Sallie Glass Cleland—Gift of Mary Stewart .......6........0..... 500 
The Mary C. Cunningham Fund—Gift of Occidental Faculty 

PMCSEELOT BC LIAL tee rsa ac ein gs edly laa iehe o's cece ere Wye Ca Nad ee 2.527 
MEME E TV LOTR EC SiC dh creas iso Wade delat diy sed CMOS Luis areas 1,000 
MPM COTEMLALIOSOTOLILY eo ye cowed eo ele sig Rage) Poni Pekan 1,005 
RCI ona amt Leas cha scab lata Cee esl g ine: Aaah Sh I aha 336 
EG TBE NTLEC V0) OUI SE ARGS) BRN Seo tr le Renee UOMO san DHRU r apa teeny pTte gr eve Bee 125 
LATER CEO cela we die AINA Me EN ea on Ae etn Ore MRA ee ues 7,014, 
PPE CS ALT tei se ee 2a Hon LMI UR ade Ie ag leh ys wat Cua eRe Mik 7,000 
PePta ii GOlieveGlitbte ou. got ct tie  k a ete eeldae Palin 1,206 
CRE MPP SICOT Crabtree ray Or ne Le Sek ee Ne Ml ne 2,658 
(RES CUS eT RR TR ey EA ae 5,000 
Pee riayy eanicgeaizabetin Mcbride... ei orc Hotes asia ied s etom as 4,945 
Zechariah D. Matthus—Gift of Mrs.Z. B. Matthus ............... 5,000 
Charlie Louise Montgomery—Santa Ana Chapter U.D.C........... AQ 
Seeley W. Mudd—Gift of Mrs. S. W. Mudd ...................... 3,600 
Occidental No. 1—Gift of Clarence J. Gamble .................... 11/156 
eM Pe mR reo hueare Rr ite ie AOE a alee «Na as) > glide cru stvse: die ein ee tee ty 89 
Mmmebctaiappartielta Cliapter) ..5 55 ool Boe re eee oe led oak MIRO 
meneame eltaviothers: Clubber ii, ferns. lia © oe Whe aa alee 50 
MAC IAC HOF ge eee hs lehn hy eteiyken alah. voy h etal A. Links wo love sdb gs 240 
Sepert tone POUNMATION vss. i ie Skee eaten: hea Fe ROMs ae ian POPE Nae 1.112 
EME VOM ACTA Se a ie lle OU LOE o cie seve outs la bar 5,000 
SEY rE eR TIOTE PSOTE i aky cut ee ee ee ee Ee ye ek goad gis 15750 
ee OT Me DORIC icp en ene a al oie acd od ve ca aia weeds dae 5,000 
William S. Young—Gift of Board of Christian Education, 

Pepe ri at Ir C him eo ty tanh oy ie Oe ue Ela dle aly 9,181 
I Ak ey eve ee ret Rock leit 6 a Bene At plats 75 


MacInnes Loan Fund: A fund of $1,250 established by Dr. Ned D. 
Miller as a memorial to Rev. John M. MaclInnes, and consisting of 
short term interest bearing loans of $25 or less. 


Victor ALDEN ROBERTSON AND GrEorGIA MAxwELu RoBErTSON Epuca- 
TIONAL FuNpD, implemented in 1953 by a substantial token payment 
later to be augmented by further payments and testamentary 
provisions. 


The following organizations administer their own scholarship and loan 
funds from which material assistance has been made available in recent 
years to Occidental students: 


American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 

American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 

Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 

Beverly Hills Woman’s Club. 

Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 

Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority: The Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial 
Fund. 

Los Feliz Women’s Club. 

George Henry Mayr Trust Foundation. 
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Omega Mu Pi. 

Pasadena College Women’s Club. 
Rotary Club of Alhambra. 

Rotary Club of Glendale. 

Rotary Club of Hollywood. 

Rotary Club of Los Angeles. 

Rotary Club of Pasadena. 

Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 

Henry Strong Foundation. 

Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND STUDENT AID 


Students of Occidental College pay approximately three-fourths the cost 
of their education through tuition. To meet this ever-expanding differen- 
tial between tuition fees and cost per student and to equip the institution 
thoroughly for its larger work increased endowment is sought. Five hun- 
dred thousand dollars is desired to build up the scholarship funds to the 
point where students of character and promise may receive four years of 
college training. 

The college invites its friends who are particularly interested in this 
phase of its work to subscribe to these funds. Specific information con- 
cerning the establishment and administration of these funds may be 
secured from the President of the college. 
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RESIDENCE 


The residence facilities of the college include ten residence halls: Swan, 
Wylie, Stewart-Cleland, Orr, Erdman and Haines Halls, and La Casa, 
Armadale, Campus and Alumni Houses, each of which is under the 
supervision of a carefully selected Head Resident, In addition, there are 
fifty apartments for married students. 

Accommodations include both single and double rooms, some of which 
have sleeping porches. All meals are served in the College Union Dining 
Room and are planned from the viewpoint of both attractiveness and 
sound dietetic principles. 


MEN 


All freshman men who are not living with their parents or legal guard- 
ians must live in the college halls of residence. Continuance of men 
students in residence after the freshman year is on a competitive basis. 

Additional residence facilities for men are available in the community. 
All men other than freshmen in residence may live only in places 
approved by the Dean of Men. Rooming or boarding houses may not be 
operated by students without college approval. 


WOMEN 


All undergraduate women students who are not living with their parents 
or legal guardians must live in a residence under college supervision. 
Freshman women may not live in sorority houses. Graduate women stu- 
dents may live only in places approved by the Dean of Women. 

Women students in residence, desirous of continuing, must have main- 
tained a grade point average of 2.15 or above. Women students who have 
withdrawn and are desirous of reinstatement must have maintained a 
grade point average of 2.15 or above at the time of withdrawal and must 
have filed application before the date set by the college for selection of 
resident students. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Rooms are rented for the entire academic year. 

Applications for rooms in the residence halls should be sent to the office 
of the Director of Admissions by new students, and to the offices of the 
Dean of Women and the Dean of Men by students previously matriculated. 

Residence accommodations are limited. It is understood that the filing 
of an application for residence does not in itself guarantee a room reser- 
vation, inasmuch as credentials must be considered on a competitive basis 
by the Committee on Admissions and the Committee on Residence. 
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Residence 


The college reserves the right to entertain delegates to association 
meetings, conventions and other related groups in the residence halls 
during vacation periods. Resident students will be notified in advance of 
such contemplated occasions and assurance given to them that every rea- 
sonable precaution will be used by the college in the safeguarding of their 
personal property during such occupancy. 


ROOM DEPOSITS 


A deposit of $25.00 is required for the reservation of a room and is applied 
toward rental for the second semester. A refund of $20.00 will be made 
(a) to new students if written notice of cancellation is filed with the 
Admissions Office on or before August first by fall semester applicants or 
January first by students accepted for the spring semester; (b) to previ- 
ously enrolled students if written notice of withdrawal from residence is 
filed with the Dean of Women or Dean of Men before August first. Vo 
refunds will be made after these dates. 


VACATION ARRANGEMENTS 
The halls and dining room will be closed during the Thanksgiving, 


Christmas, and Easter vacations, between semesters, and the day follow- 
ing Commencement. During these vacations when the halls are closed, 
provision for supervised residence at extra cost will be made for those 
students who have adequate reason for remaining on the campus. The 
services of the Health Center and the health staff are not available when 
the residence halls are closed. 


FURNISHINGS 


All rooms are provided with the necessary furnishings, with rugs pro- 
vided in all halls except Stewart-Cleland and the new addition to Haines 
Hall. The college provides for the periodical cleaning of students’ rooms 
and for the laundering of bed linen and towels. The following items are 
provided by the student: linen and bedding, pillow, bedspread, bureau 
scarves, study lamp, metal waste basket, glass curtains (plain), draperies 
—if desired. 

All linen and bedding should be distinctly marked with full name. 
Woven markers are preferable. It is advisable to delay the purchase of 
curtains and draperies until the students see their rooms, inasmuch as the 
size of the rooms, window measurements and color of rugs vary. 

The college is not responsible for money, jewelry or other articles of 
value in students’ rooms. 
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CAMPUS ACTIVITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The limited enrollment at Occidental College offers every opportunity 
for participation in student government and campus activities. It pro- 
vides also for a friendliness of spirit and wide acquaintance within the 
student body. 

Within the structure of the activity program there is opportunity for 
almost every type of individual or group expression. Organized interest 
groups and societies are active on the campus, each of which has a mem- 
ber of the college faculty or administration as an adviser. 

A Committee on Student Life is one of the active joint committees 
representing the Faculty and the Student Body. Through the actions of 
this body every attempt is made to maintain a favorable balance between 
academic and extracurricular activities. 


HONOR SPIRIT 


The Honor Spirit at Occidental is one of its most cherished traditions. 
Believing that one of the responsibilities of a liberal arts college is to 
train its graduates to assume a mature place in society as responsible 
citizens, the college places each student on his honor to conduct himself 
in all scholastic and extracurricular activities In accordance with the 
highest principles of personal integrity. 

This means that cheating in examinations or other phases of academic 
work, stealing or destruction of personal property, or other acts which 
would violate these principles of personal integrity are violations of the 
Honor Spirit. As a part of responsible living, the students are on their 
honor to safeguard these privileges not only for themselves, but for other 
students as well. 

Provision is made, therefore, for an Honor Court to try violators and 
impose penalties in cases which are reported to it. The Court is composed 
of five students, appointed by the presidents of A.S.O.C., A.MLS., and 
A.W.S. It does not prosecute but merely tries cases, and part of the suc- 
cess of the whole system depends upon the cooperation of the student body 
in making sure that all violators are reported to the Court. 

This tradition carries both privileges and responsibilities, therefore, 
and represents the highest expression of student self-discipline. 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


The active student association controls certain student enterprises under 
the supervision of the college administration. It operates under a consti- 
tution and by-laws and is governed by an Executive Council which 
includes the following elected officers: The president, vice-president and 
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secretary of the student body; the president of the Associated Men Stu- 
dents; the president of the Associated Women Students; a Publications 
representative; a Financial representative; Bengal Board Chairman; Pub- 
licity Chairman; Assembly Chairman; and representatives from fine arts, 
forensics, and athletics. Other members of the Council include the presi- 
dents of the freshman and sophomore classes, the chairman of the Honor 
Court and the Campus Coordinator. Representatives from the alumni and 
the administration and the Manager of Student Activities also are mem- 
bers of the Executive Council without voting power. The Council meets 
weekly to discuss student problems, promote student activities on the 
campus, administer student funds, and reflect student attitudes on ques- 
tions of administrative policy. The activities of the association are fi- 
nanced by a student body fee (see page 30). By action of the Associated 
Students, this fee is required of all undergraduates and is collected by the 
college. Occidental students are members of the Inter-College Council 
and are active in conferences, regional and national affairs. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


All women students are members of the organization of the Associated 
Women Students. This organization coordinates the varied interests and 
activities of the women and has the responsibility of maintaining high 
standards of conduct in the residences and on the campus. Three councils 
carry on the work of A.W.S.: The Executive Council, the Residence Coun- 
cil and the Judicial Board. One of the primary functions of the Executive 
Council is assistance in the orientation of new students to college life. 
This is done through participation in the pre-registration program for 
new students and through a carefully planned sponsor system main- 
tained throughout the freshman year. The Associated Women Students 
assume responsibility for the Women’s Assembly programs and for the 
annual Women’s Visiting Day. Special attention is given to the interests 
of the off-campus women whose president is a member of the A.W.S. 
Executive Council. 

The Residence Council is composed of a president, appointed by the 
A.W.S. Executive Council, the president of each women’s residence, and 
an adviser appointed by the Council. The activities of residence halls and 
dining room are planned and supervised by the Council. 

The Judicial Board assumes responsibility for seeing that standards of 
good conduct, courtesy and thoughtfulness are interpreted adequately 
and enforced. The chairman of the Judicial Board is appointed by the 
Executive Council of the A.W.S. The Board is composed of one member 
from each women’s residence. 

The president of the Associated Women Students is a member of the 
Executive Council of the Associated Students. 

The organization is a member of the Southern California Inter- 
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Collegiate Conference of Associated Women Students, of the Western 
Section of the General Association of Women Students, and of the Inter- 
collegiate Association of Women Students. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 


The Associated Men Students’ organization is concerned with the wel- 
fare and functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. A.M.S. spon- 
sors the Intramural Athletic Program for men, handles a portion of the 
freshman orientation program, stages the rodeo at the All-College Bar- 
B-Que, sponsors a banquet to present athletic awards and acts in support 
of other projects concerning the men students. 

The A.M.S. Council is composed of thirteen men: the president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, a representative from each men’s resi- 
dence hall, a representative from each of the four social fraternities, a 
representative of the off-campus men, and the president of the freshman 
class. The A.M.S. president is a member of the Executive Council of the 
Associated Students. 


THE STUDENT CHURCH 


The Christian emphasis of Occidental College is expressed in part through 
the Occidental Student Church, which was founded in 1941 by a group 
of students who desired to provide a more adequate medium of expres- 
sion for the religious concerns of the student body. The Student Church 
is governed by an elected body of representatives and every student is 
welcome to share in its worship and other activities. Its endeavor is to 
provide students with a constructive religious experience that includes 
all phases of a vital Christian life. Membership in the Student Church is 
an affiliate membership that does not alter one’s relation to a home church. 
The program includes regular Sunday worship, evening fellowship, ves- 
per and chapel services, morning meditation and, under a commission 
plan, emphases on stewardship, social education and action, and world 
outreach. Members also share in a variety of conferences and retreats. 
The church is a member of the Los Angeles Church Federation, the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America, and the World Council 
of Churches. It maintains an affiliation with the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation and the World Student Christian Federation and represents West- 
minster Fellowship, Methodist Youth Fellowship, Pilgrim Fellowship, 
Canterbury Club and other denominational youth programs on campus. 


ATHLETICS 


The Department of Physical Education promotes many forms of inter- 
collegiate sports for men and intramural sports for men and women. 
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Opportunity is given for tennis, baseball, football, basketball, swimming, 
track, water polo, cross country, and gymnastics. The college believes in 
and encourages all forms of wholesome athletics and outdoor recreation 
for the physical development and well being of its students. 

The college is a member of the Southern California Conference and 
each year schedules events with members of that conference as well as 
with other colleges and universities of the Pacific Coast. Eligibility for 
intercollegiate athletics is determined by the Conference rulings which 
apply to all within the conference. 

The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical 
facilities, athletic fields and gymnasium, but it is clearly understood that 
students who use these facilities do so entirely at their own risk. See pages 
53-54 for statement of legal responsibility of the college and information 
concerning accident insurance. 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


The academic program of the Department of Speech is supplemented by 
extracurricular activity in the fields of Public Speaking, Debate and 
Public Discussion, and Dramatics. College credit toward graduation is 
allowed for this work. Although the department believes there is a certain 
value in formal contest debating and in the conventional Speech Tour- 
naments, it holds to the function of Public Speaking as an educational 
medium and therefore seeks to promote actual audience situations, em- 
phasizing the process of sharing information, influencing opinion, and 
stimulating concrete audience response. Students are motivated to these 
ends through a comprehensive intramural program each semester in 
which the classes and social organizations participate. 

Through the dramatics organizations, The Occidental Players and the 
Occidental Alumni Players, the department brings to the campus each 
semester four major three-act play performances. This schedule is sup- 
plemented by a series of one-act and playreading programs presented in 
the Play Mill Theatre. 

Radio and television interests are highly developed at Occidental, func- 
tioning through courses in General Radio, Television, Radio Production 
and Direction, and Radio and Television Writing. A campus radio net- 
work, OXY, is used as a-laboratory and outlet for advanced students who 
write and produce their own programs. 


MUSIC 


Various organizations offer interested students the opportunity to partici- 
pate actively in musical performance. The A Cappella Choir, the College 
Band and Orchestra, and the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs are open 
by tryout to students of average talent and ability. Each Glee Club has 
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its round of local dates and home concert, and makes an annual tour of 
approximately a week’s duration. Small ensemble groups, instrumental 
and vocal, are given every possible encouragement. The material studied 
and programmed by these organizations is chosen to stimulate and edu- 
cate both participants and auditors and to present the best of contempo- 
rary, even local, composition as well as classic masterworks; familiarity 
with both is consciously sought. 

Cultivation of individual talent in applied music is encouraged by 
providing for private lessons and practice on campus; frequent student 
recitals give outlet for self-expression. Composition is fostered, and each 
year the best original student manuscripts are given public performance. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Occidental students publish a number of publications throughout the col- 
lege year. The college newspaper, “The Occidental; appears weekly, 
and consistently receives a high rating from the Associated Collegiate 
Press. “Fang; a humor magazine, appears periodically throughout the 
year. “La Encina,’ the college annual, is published each spring. The 
student body issues each fall a “Handbook” of its organizations and activ- 
ities. Financed mainly through student body funds, all of these publica- 
tions are edited, managed, and staffed by students and afford excellent 
opportunity for experience to those who are interested in journalism. The 
editors of these publications are appointed by the Executive Council of 
the Associated Students. The staff of each is reorganized every year, and 
inexperienced as well as experienced students are welcomed to the staffs. 


HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS 


The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the first Greek letter fraternity in the United 
States, was founded at the College of William and Mary, December 5, 
1776. The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the Delta of 
California, established in 1926. The members in course are elected on the 
basis of excellence in scholarship and good moral character. Not more 
than one-eighth of each year’s candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts may be elected; within this quota, elections are held in October, in 
March, and during Commencement week. Elections may also be made 
from Occidental alumni or others who have attained distinction in the 
field of liberal arts or in the learned professions. 

Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women. That of 
the men is known as D.O., to which not more than fifteen men may be 
elected at the end of the junior year on the basis of outstanding char- 
acter, activity and scholarship. The women’s organization is the Dran- 
zen Chapter of Mortar Board, a national society which selects its mem- 
bers at the end of the junior year on the basis of service, scholarship and 
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leadership. A specified scholarship standard, above the general student 
body average, must be met by each candidate. No chapter may have less 
than five nor more than twenty members. 

Tiger Claws, a service club based on recognition of participation in 
student activities, is an organization of sophomore and junior men which 
aims to foster school spirit and loyalty. Eight new members are selected 
each year from the freshman class. 

Tiger Taps, a service organization of sophomore women, aims to 
promote interest in campus activities and to aid in orientation of new 
women. Membership in Tiger Taps is based on leadership, scholarship 
and participation in activities during the freshman year. Not more than 
twenty members may be chosen each year. 

The Arnold Air Society, fraternal order of the Air Force Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, is represented on the Occidental campus by 
the General William Morgan Squadron. Membership in the Society is 
limited to selected members of the advanced course in Air Science. The 
Arnold Air Society is organized to further the purposes of the Air Force 
as a means of National Defense, to promote American citizenship, and 
to create close and efficient relationship among the A.F. R.O.T.C. Cadets. 

Other honorary groups include Phi Alpha Theta, national history 
fraternity; Kappa Nu Sigma, a local fraternity of history and political 
science majors; Sigma Alpha Iota, national music fraternity for women 
majoring in music; Phi Epsilon Kappa, national professional physical 
education fraternity; Delta Psi Kappa, national honorary physical edu- 
cation fraternity for women; Alpha Phi Gamma, national journalistic 
fraternity; Psi Chi, national psychology fraternity; Zeta Phi Eta, na- 
tional speech and dramatic fraternity for women; Sigma Xi Club, national 
scientific research organization; Sigma Pi Sigma, national physics soci- 
ety; Student Affiliates of the American Chemical Society; Alpha Chi 
Sigma, national professional chemical fraternity; Alpha Mu Gamma, 
national foreign language society; Tau Kappa Alpha, national forensics 
fraternity; and the California Student Teachers’ Association. 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


Semi-social or special interest groups maintained by the students include 
such organizations as the following: Laurean, women’s literary society; 
Art Club; Winter Sports Club; Chemistry Club; Geology Club; Women’s 
Recreational Association; Occidental Players; Pre-Medical Club; Occi- 
dental Dance Group; International Club; Young Democrats; and Young 
Republicans. 

Social organizations for both men and women are active on the cam- 
pus. The men’s organizations are: Off-Campus Men, national fraternities 
of Alpha Tau Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and Kappa 
Sigma. The women’s groups are: Off-Campus Women, the local sororities 
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of Alpha Lambda Phi Alpha; Beta Phi Delta; Delta Omicron Tau, 
Gamma Kappa Theta, and Zeta Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


In addition to all graduates of Occidental College, every person who has 
completed at least one year of undergraduate work at Occidental be- 
comes a member of the Occidental Alumni Association upon graduation 
of his class. Graduate students who have completed a year of work at the 
college are also members of the Alumni Association. The Alumni Asso- 
ciation, under the direction of the Alumni Board of Governors of nine 
members, three elected annually for three-year terms, seeks to contribute 
to the upbuilding of Occidental to strengthen the bond which exists be- 
tween the college and its former students. One member of the Alumni 
Association is nominated each year to the Board of Trustees to serve for 
a term of three years. This results in three Alumni Trustees serving on 
the official college Board at all times, thereby closely integrating the in- 
terests of the college and the Alumni Association. 

“The Occidental Alumnus” magazine is published three times per 
year. Alumni Clubs exist in all of the major population areas of the coun- 
try. These are composed of both men and women, In addition, there are 
local Tiger Clubs for men and for women. 

An Alumni Fund campaign is conducted each year through an Alumni 
Fund Committee. Other major Alumni activities under the direction of 
the Board of Governors are those of the Campus Events Committee and 
the Student Orientation Committee. 

The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American 
Alumni Council through which it has contact with the activities of 
similar groups throughout the country. 
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STUDENT CONDUCT 

Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set and observe 
among themselves a proper standard of conduct, both within and with- 
out the college. Any student who violates the codes of common morality, 
honor, or good citizenship, or who refuses to abide by the regulations of 
the college, will be subject to such penalties as the circumstances justify, 
including suspension or expulsion. The college reserves the right to 
withhold its degree or its diploma from any student who has outstanding 
financial obligations either to the college, to student organizations, or to 
others in the community. The college also reserves the right, without 
naming specific charges, to exclude from its privileges any student whose 
presence, in the judgment of appropriate administrative officers of the 
college, has proved to be undesirable. 


COUNSELING 


Primary responsibility for counseling is concentrated in the offices of 
the Dean of Women and Dean of Men. Resources available to them in 
assisting students in their adjustment to various phases of college life 
include the services of the Health Staff with two College Physicians and 
a Psychiatrist, the members of the Department of Psychology and the 
College Chaplain, and of the several offices and committees concerned 
with student interests. Advisers for special pre-professional fields and 
major department chairmen cooperate in counseling concerning academic 
programs. 

The college maintains a Vocational Guidance and Placement Service 
for the benefit of students. The Vocational Counseling service aims to 
assist students in their formulation of career plans by providing objective 
information on interests and aptitudes as well as occupational informa- 
tion. A fee of one dollar is charged to cover the cost of tests and inventories 
used. The Vocational Guidance service is available to the general public. 
The fee for this service is twenty-five dollars. 

The Placement Service is designed to provide seniors and alumni with 
information relating to available jobs and with opportunity to make con- 
tacts with industrial and governmental representatives both on and off 
campus. In addition, the placement office assists students in securing part- 
time and summer employment. 

A specialized service is provided by the Education Department for 
those who wish to obtain positions in the teaching profession. A fee of five 
dollars is charged for each year the registration for teacher placement is 
renewed. 
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A Veterans’ Committee, under the chairmanship of the Dean of Men, 
gives special consideration to the interests and needs of returning service 
men and women. 


RESIDENCE 


Life in a college residence is an integral part of the general purpose of 
education at Occidental College. Residence life provides a laboratory 
experiment in democratic living. Each individual student is expected to 
assume his or her share of responsibility for the welfare of the group, and 
the group aims at all times to be sensitive to the needs and interests of 
the individual. 

Except where students are living with their parents or legal guardians, 
all undergraduate women, and all non-veteran freshman men must live 
in a residence under college supervision. Information concerning resi- 
dence facilities and regulations will be found on pages 41-42 of this 
publication. 


SOCIAL LIFE . 


An important phase of the social and cultural life of the campus is 
centered in the Artist and Lecture Series presented each year in Thorne 
Hall, through which outstanding persons from the fields of music, drama 
and lecture are enjoyed by students and members of the community. 

Other social activities of the college are under the general adminisira- 
tion of the offices of the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women. Regula- 
tions governing social life are the result of faculty and student cooperation 
and administration. 

Committees, including administrative officers, faculty representatives 
and representatives of both men and women students in college residence 
halls give consideration to general problems of residence mutually 
affecting men’s and women’s interests. 

Information concerning social and semi-social organizations which 
exist on the campus will be found on page 48 of this catalogue. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and women for 
life in its largest and finest meaning. The college is conducted on a dis- 
tinctively Christian basis, religion being frankly accepted as an essential 
part of culture and character. The freedom of each student to make his 
own choice, however, is fully recognized. In addition to classes in religion 
as a part of the curriculum, various other activities contribute to the 
enrichment and expression of the religious life of the college household. 

College assemblies are held once a week. Guest speakers of distinction 
share with faculty members the leadership of these gatherings. Some of 
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the assemblies are of a definitely religious nature. A church service is 
held each Sunday morning under student direction with ministers chosen 
especially for their understanding of young people and their problems. 
During the week other services are held, such as morning chapel and 
evening vespers. 

The student religious life is expressed largely through the Occidental 
Student Church, which as an interdenominational student church repre- 
sents the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Westminster Fellowship, Wesley Founda- 
tion, Pilgrim Fellowship, and other denominational programs. Attend- 
ance at youth conferences of the denominations or the Student Christian 
Associations is encouraged. The special celebrations of the church year 
such as Christmas and Easter are recognized and given a place in campus 
life. 

Churches in the immediate vicinity of the college give special atten- 
tion to the student constituency, while the larger churches of Los Angeles 
and Pasadena offer opportunities of an exceptional nature for religious 
work and worship. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The college makes an especial effort to safeguard the health of its stu- 
dents, recognizing that adequate health habits and education are an 
essential part of a college program, and that good health is necessary if 
full value is to be attained from curricular activities. 

A detailed medical history and a physician’s statement, including evi- 
dence of a small-pox vaccination within the last three years and a chest 
x-ray within the current year, are part of the admission credentials. A 
medical examination is required of all students at the beginning of each 
year.* Opportunity for wholesome physical activity is provided through 
courses in the Physical Education department to develop physical health 
as well as skills in various sports that may be enjoyed both in college and 
in later life. 

The health service of the college also attempts to prevent illness by 
regulation of students’ activities, by supervision of living conditions in 
the residence halls and fraternity and sorority houses, by scientific plan- 
ning of campus meals, and by continual care of the college environment. 
Cooperation from both parents and students is needed and expected in 
carrying through this program in order that it may be of value to all. 

The health services and facilities of the college are available to the 
students within the general charge for tuition. 

Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the campus. Here 
students may receive advice and treatment for minor ailments during 


*Students who fail to keep their appointments for medical examinations will be 


charged a late examination fee of $1.00 for the first week after registration and fifty 
cents per week thereafter until this requirement is met. 
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daily office hours. ‘The building is homelike in atmosphere, but is equipped 
as a small modern hospital and is staffed by two registered nurses and 
two attendant physicians. Emmons Memorial furnishes care to students 
who are ill, subject to the following regulations: 


1. Students temporarily unable to attend classes, in the judgment of 
the medical or infirmary staff, are cared for as bed patients for a period of 
four days per term within the tuition charge. Due to limited bed capacity, 
this service can only be extended to students whose homes are at such a 
distance or whose illness is of such a nature that transportation to their 
homes is inadvisable. Non-resident students, however, will be charged 
$1.75 per day for meals during this four-day period. Service for additional 
days is charged at the rate of $5.00 per day, students in residence receiv- 
ing credit of $1.60 per day for meals. 

2. The capacity of the building is usually more than adequate, but if a 
temporary overcrowding should occur, the college reserves the right to 
give preference to students in residence on the campus. 


3. Non-resident students are charged for meals and laundry at regular 
rates. . 


4. Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. 

5. Cases of contagious disease can not be accepted. 

6. The right of visitation is allowed only to members of the patient’s 
immediate family. 

7. Students residing in dormitories, fraternity or sorority houses, who 
become ill shall either report at once to the Health Center or go home for 
necessary care. 


The following items are not included in the general health service and 


must be considered as extra expense: surgical work; services of special- 
ists; additional nursing if deemed necessary by the College Physician; 


medical service beyond that ordinarily available; X-ray examinations, 
clinical and laboratory tests, special medicines and any other expensive 


_ tests or treatments; removal to a nearby hospital in case of serious illness 


_ requiring complete hospital care. 


The College Physicians are subject to call for serious cases and emer- 
gencies but for any services making unusual demands upon a physician 


| a charge is made. 


TO 


In case of emergency an effort will be made to consult the parents, but 
if necessary a College Physician will assume any needed responsibility. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


The college offers to students accident and sickness insurance which sup- 


_ plements the College Health Service described in this bulletin. Two plans 
are offered: (1) a combination accident and sickness policy, or (2) an 
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accident only policy. This insurance is underwritten by a reputable in- 
surance company at reasonable rates. Local and nation-wide claims 
service is provided. 

This insurance is available to all students on an optional basis, except 
that students participating in intercollegiate athletics are required to 
carry at least the “‘accident only” coverage. The college assumes a portion 
of the accident premium for participants in intercollegiate athletics. 

The college recommends this insurance to the student as a means of 
minimizing the burden of unforeseeable accident and sickness expenses. 
The college cannot assume additional financial responsibility for those 
expenses beyond that provided and described as the established College 
Health Service policy. 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COLLEGE 


The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical fa- 
cilities, laboratories, athletic fields and gymnasium, and to this end the 
departments have established regulations concerning the use of such 
facilities, but it is clearly understood that students who use these facilities 
do so entirely at their own risk. Emergency first aid treatment is available 
but the college has no legal responsibility for injuries or other damages 
suffered by students on or off the campus, or in travel to and from such 
activities or for any expenses in connection therewith. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Rule governing the use of automobiles on campus for the college year 
beginning September, 1954, as formulated by the Student Life Com- 
mittee, will be published in the fall. Registration, identification and 
evidence of insurance protection will be covered in these regulations. 
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Registration books are issued at the beginning of each semester to all stu- 
dents entitled to register for that semester. Upon completion of the pro- 
cedure outlined therein the book is approved by the student’s adviser and 
countersigned by the Comptroller and the Registrar. The student is then 

iven a certificate of registration showing the courses for which he is 
enrolled. Students previously matriculated who fail to register at the ap- 
pointed time and all students who fail to return registration books within 
the first week of the semester will be charged a fee of one dollar for each 
day of delay. 


STUDY LISTS 


Freshmen are preregistered in sections of required courses. New students 
with advanced standing receive on registration day typewritten state- 
ments evaluating their credits in terms of Occidental’s degree require- 
ments. All previously registered students receive photostatic copies of 
their academic records. 

The chairman of each student’s major or proposed major department 
acts as his academic adviser. Lower division and special students who 
have not selected majors may be advised by any member of the Regis- 
tration Committee. 

All courses for which a student wishes to register, either for credit or 


as an auditor, must be listed in his official registration book and his pro- 


gram must be approved in writing by his academic adviser. No student 


_ will be allowed to attend classes or to participate in college activities ex- 


cept as authorized by his certificate or registration and officially approved 
study-list. 

Students interested in obtaining a teachers’ credential must consult the 
chairman of the School of Education before beginning the work of the 


upper division. 


During the first week of a semester a student may change his study-list 
without fee through formal petition approved by his adviser, by the in- 


_structors whose courses are involved, and by the Registrar. A fee of two 
dollars is charged for each change after the first Friday of the semester. 
No course may be entered after the second Friday of the semester; nor 


mt 


| may a course be discontinued after the fourth Friday of the semester 


without incurring a grade of failure. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is described in terms of 


units. One unit represents one semester hour or one hour a week in the 
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classroom throughout a semester, two or three hours normally counting 


as one unit when devoted to laboratory or field work. 

Twelve units of work per semester is the minimum and eighteen the 
maximum for which a student may register without formal permission 
through the office of the Registrar. Requests to register for less than twelve 


units or more than eighteen are granted only in exceptional cases and ~ 


must be approved by appropriate officers of the college. 

If a student’s record at the end of a semester shows any unfinished 
work, indicated by grades of Incomplete or Condition, or if his grade 
point average is below 2.00 his maximum program for the following 
semester will be limited to sixteen units or less. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations are held in each course at the close of each semester 
and are required of all students. Other examinations may also be required 
at the discretion of instructors. Failure to take or to pass any final or other 
course examinations will result in such deficiencies as instructors may 


impose. A fee of one to three dollars is charged for an examination given | 


at an irregular time or to make up a deficiency. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


The scholastic standing of both undergraduate and graduate students is 
indicated by the following grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, barely 
passing; F', failure. Grades of Inc. (Incomplete) and Con. (Condition) 
may be used for undergraduate reports and grade of Def. (Deferred) for 
graduate reports. 


An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work done is of pass- 


ing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished because of ill- 


ness or for some other reason over which the student has no control. This © 
grade may be given by the instructor, subject to approval by the Dean of © 
the Faculty. An Incomplete may be removed in such manner as the — 


instructor may determine. 


A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passing grade but — 
that the deficiency may be removed by an examination or through some © 
other method approved by the instructor. If removed, no higher grade ~ 
than D may be given. No condition may be removed within two weeks | 


after the close of the semester in which it was incurred. 


A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed within 


one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 


In exceptional cases, subject to approval by the Chairman of the Grad-— 
uate Committee, a graduate student’s grade may be deferred (Def.) by — 


the instructor, who specifies the time limit within which the work of the 
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course is to be completed, this limit not to exceed one year. If not removed 
within the specified time limit, a deferred grade becomes a Failure on the 
‘student’s permanent record. 

Instructors file with their grade reports at the end of each semester 
written statements of reasons for assigning Incompletes, Conditions, De- 
ferred grades and Failures. In the case of an Incomplete, a Condition or 
a Deferred grade, the statement indicates the work necessary to attain a 


final grade. 


GRADE POINTS 


The grade point system is used to indicate the scholastic attainment of the 
student. Under this system grade points are assigned for each course ac- 
cording to the following scale: Four grade points for each unit of A, three 
grade points for each unit of B, two grade points for each unit of C, one 
grade point for each unit of D, no grade points for each unit of Condition 
or Failure. No grade points are assigned for audited courses, or for courses 
completed through independent study and examination. A student’s 
grade point average is determined by dividing the total number of grade 
points which he receives at the end of a semester by the total number of 
units for which he is registered in that semester. For example, a student 
who receives A in three units of work, B in six units of work, and C in six 
units of work will achieve forty-two grade points. The total grade points 
(42) divided by total units undertaken (15) establishes his grade point 
average of 2.80 for the semester. 

An Incomplete or a Deferred grade is not taken into account in esti- 
mating this average. When a final grade is recorded, however, the stu- 
dent’s permanent record is changed to show the resultant grade point 
average. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


To be in regular standing a student must maintain a grade point average 

of not less than 2.00. Any student who fails to attain this average at the 
end of a semester is placed on probation. A student on probation is limited 
to a maximum of sixteen units. 

_ A student who is passing in less than twelve units at the end of a se- 
‘mester or a student on probation who fails to attain a grade point average 
of 2.00 is subject to disqualification. 

A student whose general scholastic record is unsatisfactory may be 
placed on probation or disqualified at any time by the Faculty Committee 

on Student Conduct and Scholarship. 

A student who has been disqualified may apply to the Committee on 

Student Conduct and Scholarship for reinstatement after an absence of 

‘one semester or more. Each such application will be considered on an 

individual basis. A second disqualification is permanent. All disqualif 
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cations become a part of the student’s permanent record. No credit will — 


be given by Occidental College for work completed at another institution 


by a student who has been disqualified. A student under disqualification — 


can not be given a clear record for transfer. 

A minimum grade point average of 2.00 for the student’s entire course 
is required for graduation. Standards of scholarship in major departments 
are stated under the rules governing upper division requirements. 

Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are made at frequent 
intervals. Only the final grades at the end of each semester become a part 
of the student’s permanent record. 


ATTENDANCE 


In general, the college requires regular attendance of students at classes — 


and at assemblies. College assemblies are considered an integral part of 
college life and of the college curriculum. They afford an opportunity 
for contact with the student body by student representatives, faculty and 


administration and make possible the achievement of a sense of unity ~ 


within the college group as a whole. 


Specific rules governing attendance and outlining the penalties im- — 


posed for absences are published with the schedule of classes at the begin- 
ning of each term. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon application to the 
Registrar, a student in good standing who finds it necessary to withdraw 
from the college may be granted leave of absence or honorable dismissal. 


A student who discontinues his work without complying with these re-_ 
quirements receives Failure for all courses in which he was registered at _ 
the time of withdrawing from college, loses his privilege of re-registration © 
and forfeits his right to honorable dismissal. If the student is not doing © 


passing work in any course at the time of withdrawal, a Failure is entered — 


on his permanent record card for that course. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as follows: 


FRESHMAN: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements as out-__ 
lined on pages 25-26. SopHomore: The completion of a minimum of — 


twenty-eight units. Junror: The completion of a minimum of sixty units, — 


and satisfaction of the lower division requirements outlined on pages _ 


60-62. Sentor: The completion of a minimum of ninety units. 
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The basic aim of a liberal arts curriculum is to encourage the student in 
the fullest possible development of his capacities as a person and as a 
member of society. 

In order to achieve this aim the curriculum must provide the student 
with the means of acquiring the following: (1) Mastery of certain basic 
techniques of healthful living and of thought, expression, appreciation 
and communication; (2) an integrated understanding and appreciation 
of man’s cultural heritage in the social sciences, the natural sciences, the 
humanities, religion and philosophy; and (3) competence in one or more 
specialized areas which will permit him to achieve a satisfactory personal 
life and to take an effective place in society. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The regular undergraduate course at Occidental College normally ex- 
tends through four academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. During the first two years the student’s program includes primarily 
the lower division courses intended to develop the techniques, under- 
standing and appreciation which are considered essential to a liberal arts 
program. The work of the upper division is devoted largely to intensive 
study in one or more areas of concentration. 

Students who entered Occidental College in September, 1948, or there- 
after will be expected to meet the following requirements in order to qual- 
ify for formal recommendation by the faculty for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts: 


1. The completion of 124 units of work, distributed according to the 
established pattern for lower division and upper division courses as de- 
scribed on the following pages. Not more than forty-eight units will be 

credited toward the degree from any one department. Of these, not more 
than eighteen units will be credited from the lower division. 


_ 2. The completion of six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of 
these units shall be selected from courses in Biblical Literature (Religion 
1 or 101-102); the remaining two units will be satisfied through comple- 

tion of History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 


: 3. The completion of a course in American History, a course in the 


provisions and principles of the United States Constitution and a course 
in the field of California state and local government (see pages 109-1 10). 


4. The completion of specified courses in physical education activity, 
_two hours per week throughout each semester of the lower division; and 
the passing of a swimming test. 
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5. Attendance at Occidental College for one full academic year, the 
two final semesters of the course, with completion of a minimum of twelve 
units per semester. 

Two Summer Sessions will be accepted as equivalent to one semester, 
but the final semester of the course shall be completed in regular session. 


6. The attainment of a grade point average of 2.00 or better for all 
courses undertaken at Occidental College, including the work of the final 
semester. | 

7. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final comprehensive ex- 
amination in the candidate’s major subject or area of concentration. 

8. The fulfillment of all degree requirements, other than the compre- 
hensive examination and work in course in the final semester, at least six 
weeks prior to graduation. 


LOWER DIVISION 


Each student accepted in regular standing at Occidental College is ex- 
pected to complete in the first two years of his course the following lower 
division requirements: 


History. of Civilization »; 2, 3,40.) a eee 24, units 
Natural Science 0... -.12 2 shu. cee 12 units 
*Hreshman Enolish ... 0.0. ee eae 4, units 
‘Basic Speech... <\.....5'. 5 « sakes ieee a eee 4, units 
?-8Horeion Language (in one language) ....... o-8 units 
"Biblical Literature (°<.2 ene 0-4, units 
"Physical Education. »..0. 5 75 en een eater 4, units 
#Air Science 1, 2, 3, 4 (for men) fi cay yur 8 units 
Filectives shi. lat. NE ae ee 8-o units 
otal in dower division ~ 7257s 2 215.02 64-68 units 


1$tudents who achieve grades of A in the first semester of Basic English or Basic 
Speech may be exempted, on recommendation of the English or Speech department, 
from the second semester’s work. 


Proficiency tests are offered at the beginning of each semester in Foreign Language 
and Physical Education. A student who demonstrates proficiency equivalent to that ex- 
pected upon completion of the first semester course in one of these subjects may register 
for the second semester of the course. Demonstration of proficiency equivalent to that 
developed through a full year’s study of one of these subjects will earn for the student 
the privilege of substituting elective work for the required course. 


SForeign Language and Biblical Literature are graduation requirements which may 
be postponed until the last two years of the course if necessary to substitute lower divi- 


sion electives which are prerequisite to the student’s major area of concentration. It is. 


advisable, however, to complete these requirements in the lower division wherever 
possible. 


4Basic Air R.O.T.C. (two years) is required of all entering male freshmen. unless 
exempted as indicated on page 61. 
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Included in departmental announcements in this catalogue will be 
found statements of courses prerequisite to each major area of concentra- 
tion. Usually such prerequisites should be included in the work of the 
lower division. As early as possible each student should select his major 
area and should consult the chairman of his proposed major department 
for counsel concerning sequence of courses which will provide for general 
requirements, major prerequisites and desirable electives. 

Courses taken in fulfillment of lower division requirements shall be 
distributed as follows: 


History oF CIVILIZATION: Throughout the four semesters of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. A course of six units per semester unifying 
material from the fields of the social sciences and the humanities. 


Natura. ScIENcE: Three semesters of work, to be completed in the 
freshman and/or sophomore year, This requirement may be met through 
(1) science courses prerequisite to majors in the several sciences or 
(2) completion of Biology 30, either Chemistry 30 or Physics 30, and 
either Astronomy 30 or Geology 30. 


FRESHMAN ENc.iisH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per 
semester, unless modified through superior achievement in the first 
semester as stated on page 60. 


Basic SPEECH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per semester, 
unless modified through superior achievement in the first semester as 
stated on page 60. 


ForricN Lancuace: Throughout either the freshman or the sopho- 
more year unless postponed until upper division under circumstances in- 
dicated on page 60. A four unit course each semester in either written or 

spoken language (eight units in one language) unless the student can 
complete one semester of intermediate or advanced language or can pass 
an end-of-course examination in a language as given at Occidental Col- 
lege or, if approved by the Department of Languages, - proficiency test 
| showing superior achievement in a language not given in this institution. 


_ Brericau Lirerature: In either the freshman or sophomore year un- 
less postponed until upper division under circumstances indicated on 
page 60. Four units from Religion courses in the Literature of the Bible 
(Religion 1 or 101-102). 


PuystcaL Epucation: In the freshman year, Physical Education A-B 
(Basic Skills and Swimming); in the sophomore year, elective activities 
. from Physical Education 1-50, 57-58. 


A SclENcE: Every male student entering the college as a freshman 
is required to register in Air Science courses and to complete the Basic 
Course of Reserve Officer Training Corps (two years) unless exempted 
therefrom. Possible bases for exemption include: age, veteran status, or 
physical reasons, All such exemptions must be approved by the Professor 
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of Air Science. Religious or moral convictions provide a basis for possible ~ 


exemption by the President of the college, on petition filed with him. 
Etectives: Distributed throughout the freshman and sophomore years 


to make a total of 64-70 units for the work of the lower division as a whole, © 
To be chosen from courses which establish prerequisites for the student’s — 


proposed major or which best suit his individual needs and interests. 


UPPER DIVISION 


Except in the case of transfers from other institutions or students who 
have been granted formal permission to defer certain requirements, no 


degree candidate may register for upper division courses until he has met 


all of the specific requirements of the lower division. 

Supplementing general requirements for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts as outlined in the preceding pages, the following requirements are 
specified for the last two years of the course: 

1. The completion of a minimum of 54 units after the student has at- 
tained Junior standing, provided this work completes the total of 124. 
units required as a minimum for the degree. 

2. The completion of a major of not less than 36 units of upper division 
work, subject to regulations as outlined below. 

3. The selection of the elective courses, outside the area of concentra- 


tion, which will best suit the needs and interests of the individual student. 


MAJOR CONCENTRATION 


Not later than the beginning of the junior year, each student shall select 
one or more specialized areas in which he wishes to concentrate his upper 


division work. Thereafter his program will be supervised by the chair-— 


man of his chosen major department. 

Detailed information concerning possible majors is given in the an- 
nouncements of each department as published in this catalogue (pages 
75-147). The following regulations relate to the administration of all 
departments, under the general supervision of the Dean of the Faculty: 

1. A major shall consist of 36 units of upper division work. Of these 
units, no less than 20 or more than 24, may be required toward the com- 
prehensive examination in any one department; the remainder may be 
either in that department or in related departments. 

2. Each department shall require of its major students in the second 


semester of the senior year a comprehensive final examination based on’ 


the courses specified in the departmental announcement in this catalogue. 
The comprehensive examination grade becomes a part of each student’s 
permanent record. . 
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A student who fails to pass his comprehensive examination may not 
take a second examination within six weeks after the date of failure unless 
special consideration is recommended by his major department. 

Students who take comprehensive examinations must also take final 
course examinations in all subjects except their majors. 


3. A student transferring from another institution who is granted sen- 
ior standing must include in his year’s program of studies a minimum of 
18 units of upper division work, at least 12 units of which must be in his 
major subject. 


4. Regular major courses must be included in the work of at least three 
semesters, including the last two. Students are advised, however, to spread 
the work of the major group or department throughout all semesters of 
the upper division. 


5. Each department establishes its standard of scholarship require- 
ments for majors. This standard may be higher than that required for 
graduation but may not exceed a grade point average of 2.50. In general, 
students who fail to attain a grade point average of 2.00 in lower division 
courses of any department will not be accepted by that department as 
majors. The recommendation of the major department is necessary for 
graduation. Each department is required to report delinquent scholarship 
for its major students to the Dean of the Faculty at the close of each 
semester. 

6. A change in the choice of a major, after the student has entered the 
upper division, may be made only through formal petition approved by 
the Dean of the Faculty and the chairmen of the departments concerned. 


7. A student finding it necessary to change his major subject because 
of unsatisfactory scholarship in that subject may be placed on probation. 
Unsatisfactory scholarship in the new major may lead to his disqualifi- 
cation from the college. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


An opportunity for a limited amount of completely independent study is 
offered to upper division and graduate students through the privilege of 
obtaining credit by examination in a regularly listed course covered by 
such study. A statement outlining in detail the plan under which credit 
may be so established will be found in the class-schedule bulletin which 
is published at the beginning of each semester. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College emphasizes a 
liberal education of the type which is generally recognized as desirable 
preparation for professional or vocational fields. Opportunity is afforded, 
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however, for flexibility sufficient to develop programs suited to students’ 
individual needs and to provide for the subjects which are specified by 
many professional schools as a basis for graduate study. Suggestions con- 
cerning adaptation of majors to preparation for various vocational and 
professional fields are included in departmental announcements in this 
catalogue. A partial list of these fields 1s summarized below; students in- 
terested in any of them should seek counsel from advisers as indicated. 
Detailed information concerning vocational opportunities and prepara- 
tion may be obtained from the Director of Vocational Guidance and 
Placement. In all cases, students are expected to fulfill general degree 
requirements as outlined on pages 59-63. 


Page 
Reference Adviser 

Basiness or GOMIMENCE. : boo. 24 Go ee 75,94 deRycke 
Engineering: Ghemical ............-..+. 77,91 Brantley 

Mining and Petroleum ....... 77,107 Birman 

Civil, Electrical and Mechanical 77,133 Bollman 
Foreign Service, Government 

SCEVICE OF) Lia Wied oo tA aise A eee 75,136 McKelvey 

fournalism and! Write, ..\0 i> «ucts 103. Oliver 
MSE DN ALY ce oto se «spe one nets =3 6 abs ee 117 McCloy 
Medicine, Dentistry 2... 00... . ae use ee 81 Selle 
Ministry and Religious Education .......... 126 Noble 
IWIOSIG) are k ce bab UG te 120 Swan 
Misi ent) ails 0 ie 88 Field 
Personnels VWVork’= os ois ore 138 “Gols 
Biycical Hducation( 3...) 9.0 > ve eee ea 129 Trieb 
PipliceAdmunistration o.4ahr) 2 75 McCune 
Really VOI K dake. ak oho eee 138,141 Cole, Sheldon 
PACINO Ae anh Sa) mata i) 1 ee 70,97 Petrie 


SUMMER SESSION 


The purpose of the Summer Session is to provide profitable and interest- 
ing educational experiences for both graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents, emphasizing many special opportunities which are not available in 
the regular sessions. 

Courses are offered in the Summer Session to satisfy the needs of teach- 
ers who are interested in professional advancement and to help college 
students or prospective college students meet the various requirements 
for graduation. ‘The Summer Session thereby provides an opportunity for 
undergraduate students who may wish to accelerate their programs. 

The 1955 Summer Session will open June 20 and close July 29. De- 
tailed information concerning this session will be available in a bulletin, 
published early in the spring semester, which may be obtained by writing 
to the Director of the Summer Session. 3 
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Graduate work at Occidental College is limited to areas in which adequate 
facilities and teaching staff permit distinctive offerings. General policies 
have been established for the direction of work of high quality, but flexi- 
bility in the application of these policies makes it possible to adapt the 
program of each graduate student to suit his individual needs, interests 
and merit. Graduate work may be directed toward research as a founda- 
tion for doctoral study at another stitution, toward attainment recog- 
nized by the degree of Master of Arts, or toward preparation for teaching. 

Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate Com- 
mittee, which determines the requirements for admission to graduate 
standing, authorizes the courses offered for graduate credit in the several 
departments of the college, and specifies the requirements for the degree 
of Master of Arts. This Committee acts upon credentials of applicants for 
admission, receives and passes upon departmental recommendations 
regarding graduate students and nominates candidates for the degree of 
Master of Arts. 


ADMISSION 


Graduate students are admitted subject to general regulations of the 
college and specific regulations as outlined by the Graduate Committee. 

Admission to Occidental College is competitive. Applicants for admis- 
sion to graduate standing are advised to present their credentials as early 
as possible in order to allow sufficient time for full consideration. The 
Graduate Committee determines admission to graduate standing on the 
basis of (1) previous academic records, (2) objectives for graduate work, 
(3) recommendations and (4) scores in the Miller Analogies Test. 

Not later than one month in advance of the semester in which he seeks 
admission, each applicant must file with the Secretary of the Graduate 
Committee, Office of the Registrar, Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, 
California, a formal application for graduate standing, a letter stating 
his objectives for graduate work and a report of his scores in the Miller 
Analogies Test. Applicants from a distance may take the Miller Analo- 
gies Test at any of the authorized centers throughout the country; those 
who can come to the Occidental campus are expected to arrange for the 
test with the Psychology Department of Occidental College and to pay 
through that department a test fee of two dollars. In addition, each appli- 
cant not previously registered at Occidental College as a degree candi- 
date is expected to file the following credentials with his application for 
graduate standing: official transcripts of all academic work; letters of 
recommendation from three persons including, if possible, the applicant’s 
undergraduate major adviser; a small photograph and an application fee 
of five dollars. Application and aptitude test fees are non-refundable. 
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In general, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or equivalent, from a fully 
accredited college or university is necessary for admission to graduate 
standing. In exceptional cases persons of outstanding qualifications may 
be admitted to graduate study without a bachelor’s degree. Additional 
undergraduate courses may be required if the applicant’s previous work 
does not provide an adequate background for the field in which he 
wishes to pursue graduate study. 

Admission to graduate standing does not in itself establish candidacy 
for an advanced degree or for a teaching credential, requirements for 
which are outlined in this section of the catalogue. A separate application ~ 
for approval of candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts or for the 
General Secondary Credential shall be filed not later than two months 
prior to the opening of the semester in which the applicant proposes to 
complete course requirements. Forms providing for all necessary detail 
may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. : 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


During the academic year 1954-55, candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts may be accepted only in the departments of Biology, Chemistry, 
Economics, Education, History, Literature, Music, Physical Education, 
Political Science, Psychology and Speech. Credit may be allowed also 
toward this advanced degree for certain courses from other departments 
as stated in departmental announcements concerning graduate work. 
No credit will be granted toward this degree, however, for courses com- 
pleted before the student received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Master of Arts 
degree when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


1. A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course as a 
whole and high academic achievement in upper division and graduate ~ 
courses in his major. 

2. Satisfaction of the requirements of the Act of the California State 
Legislature concerning courses in United States History, United States 
Constitution and California state and local government (see pages 
109-110). 

3. Demonstration of fitness to carry on graduate work by passing a 
Qualifying Examination given at the option of the major department. 


4. Presentation of an acceptable Plan of Study including not less than 
twenty-four nor more than thirty units of graduate credit, one-half of 
which shall be completed in courses numbered 200 or above. Three 
alternative plans are offered: ) 


(a) The Thesis Plan, requiring the preparation of an original dis- 
sertation and the completion of a minimum of twenty-four units of 
work. The thesis may be accepted for not more than four of these units. 
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(b) The Creative Work Plan, requiring the completion of an original 
work requiring high aesthetic or inventive imagination, such as a 
musical composition, a novel, or a piece of scientific equipment, and the 
completion of from twenty-four to thirty units of course work. 


(c) The Seminar Plan, requiring the completion of thirty units of 
course work, including not less than eight units of research or of seminar 
type in which significant investigations shall be completed and reported. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


At the time of acceptance into graduate standing an applicant who has 
indicated that his objective is the attainment of the degree of Master 
of Arts is given an outline of general instructions. His Plan of Study 
shall be prepared with the recommendation of a Supervising Committee. 
The Chairman of this committee shall be the student’s major adviser and 
the committee shall include at least one member from a department 
other than the student’s major department. 

Two months prior to the opening of the semester in which a candi- 
date proposes to complete requirements for the degree of Master of Arts 
he shall file with the Graduate Committee three copies of an application 
in candidacy for the M.A. degree. Forms may be obtained from the 
Registrar, who serves as Secretary of the Graduate Committee, and are 
to be returned to her when completed. The application is to be signed by 
all members of the Supervising Committee and shall include (1) report 
concerning the Qualifying Examination or excuse therefrom; (2) report 
concerning foreign language ability, if required by major department; 
(3) an outline of course work acceptable as background for graduate 
study; (4) a detailed program of graduate work; and (5) either (a) a 
listing of specific seminar or research reports and the date on which each 
is to be presented, or (b) the thesis topic and proposed approach or (c) an 
outline of proposed creative work. The student will be notified by the 
Graduate Committee of action on his aplication for degree candidacy. 
If approved, no subsequent change in his Plan of Study may be made 
except with the written approval of both the Supervising Committee and 
the Graduate Committee. 

Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan may best 
meet the needs of each individual student, provided all work required for 
the degree shall be completed within a period of five calendar years. Not 
less than one-half of the work shall be completed in the student’s major 
department; the remainder may be chosen either from courses in the 
major department or from related work in other departments to form a 
consistent plan. Because of the emphasis placed on the quality of grad- 
uate work, the maximum taken in any one semester by a student who 
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is or expects to become a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts 
should be limited to fifteen units. 

Summer session work at Occidental College is acceptable toward the 
degree of Master of Arts provided the applicant’s entire plan of study 
has the approval of his Supervising Committee and of the Graduate 
Committee and provided all work is completed within five years. 


FINAL APPROVAL 


The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates formally 
recommended by the faculty on the basis of approval by (a) the candi- 
date’s Supervising Committee, (b) the Graduate Committee, and (c) the 
Dean of the Faculty. Such approval is based upon satisfaction of the 
following requirements: | 
1. The completion within not more than five calendar years of the 
approved Plan of Study, with grades of B or better in all courses. 


2. Presentation to the Graduate Committee at least four weeks before 
the date for Commencement of a final recommendation from the Super- 
vising Committee. In the case of students completing either the creative 
work plan or the thesis plan, this recommendation shall be accompanied 
by (a) evidence of satisfactory completion of creative work, or (b) a 
typewritten original and one good carbon copy of the approved thesis in 
form for permanent binding and addition to the College Library. A bind- 
ing fee of $5.00 per copy shall be presented with each thesis. 


3. The passing of a final examination demonstrating a thorough grasp 
of the candidate’s field of emphasis. In cases where the program is highly 
specialized, the Graduate Committee may require that the final examina- 
tion cover a broader field than that represented by research and/or thesis. — 


INTERCOLLEGIATE PROGRAM OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
IN THE HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Occidental College is one of a group of seven private liberal arts colleges 
in southern California joined in an experimental Intercollegiate Program 
of Graduate Studies for the improved preparation of college and uni- 
versity teachers in the humanities and social studies, under a grant from 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation. A 
description of the program will be found on pages 73-74. of this catalogue. 

Degrees are granted by the participating colleges rather than by the 
Intercollegiate Program as such. Each student must therefore choose the 
institution in which he wishes to enroll and must fully meet that institu- 
tion’s requirements for admission to graduate standing and to degree 
candidacy as well as the requirements for acceptance into the. Inter- 
collegiate Program. 
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GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Secondary Creden- 
tial when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


1. A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course and 
high academic achievement in upper division courses from the depart- 
ment chosen for the teaching major. 


2. Approval by the Graduate Committee of a List of Courses prepared 
in consultation with both the chairman of the Department of Education 
and the chairman of the student’s major department. This List of Courses 
shall be presented in the formal application of candidacy for the Gen- 
eral Secondary Credential, three copies of which shall be filed with the 
Secretary of the Graduate Committee not later than two months prior to 
the opening of the semester in which the applicant proposes to complete 
course requirements. After the List of Courses has been approved by the 
Graduate Committee it may be changed only with the permission of the 
committee. 


A summary of professional requirements for the General Secondary 
Credential will be found in this catalogue under the statement of the 
School of Education (pages 70-72). These requirements may be met in 
part by the transfer of a maximum of six units of acceptable work from 
other institutions. 

Graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential may be 
established in approved courses as indicated under the announcements 
of the departments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Education, Eng- 
lish, History, German, French, Spanish, Mathematics, Music, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology and Speech. 

The attention of graduate students is called to the fact that it is not 
possible to complete requirements for both the teaching credential and 
the advanced degree within two semesters. 
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The School of Education has been authorized by the California State 
Board of Education to recommend properly qualified candidates for the 
following credentials: (1) the General Elementary School Credential; 
(2) the Junior High School Credential; (3) the Secondary Credentials, 
including the General Secondary Credential and the Special Credentials 
in Music, Physical Education, Speech Arts and Correction of Speech 
Defects; (4.) the Junior College Credential. 

Arrangements have been made with neighboring public schools 
whereby excellent opportunities for student teaching are provided. 


An appointment bureau is maintained for the assistance of candidates 


recommended for teaching positions by the School of Education. There 
is no fee for the original registration. A fee of five dollars is charged for 
renewal. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


Students with junior standing may be admitted to the School of Educa- 
tion as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentioned above, 
provided their records in lower division work indicate the probability of 
fitness of the candidates for the teaching profession, This includes, m 
addition to a satisfactory standard of scholarship, seriousness of purpose, 
and natural interest in the work. 

Currently enrolled students or new students accepted by the Commit- 
tee on Admissions who wish to prepare for general credentials must 
consult the School of Education and must file formal applications before 
beginning upper division work. For special credentials in Music, in 
Physical Education, in Speech Arts and in Correction of Speech Defects, 
applicants must consult the department concerned and must file formal 
applications with this department as well as with the School of Educa- 
tion. An application fee of three dollars is charged for registration in the 
Department of Education. 

Each candidate, before registering at the beginning of his junior year, 
must report to the chairman of the Department of Education for con- 
sultation and advice as to majors, electives, and professional courses; 
after which he must prepare, under the supervision of the chairman of 
the department in which he is taking the major work, a tentative 
program of studies for final approval. 

Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be admitted 
as candidates for the General Secondary Credential or the Junior College 
Credential provided they meet the requirements of the college and of 
the State of California. For further information concerning requirements 
for graduate study, see pages 65-69. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 


Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in behalf 
of approved candidates who have completed requirements as follows: 


For ALL CREDENTIALS: A course in First Aid (Physical Education 61 
or equivalent) or a Standard Red Cross First Aid Certificate; a course in 
American History, a course in the principles and provisions of the 
United States Constitution and a course in the field of California state 
and local government (see pages 109-110). 


For THE GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from Occi- 
dental College or an acceptable degree from another fully accredited col- 
lege or university; completion of the following courses in Education, or 
equivalent: Education 100, 101, 125, 134a, 134b, 134c, 134d, 135-136, 
142, 147, and 162. Additional requirements include Art 153, Physical 
Education 107, Music 123, and other courses selected in consultation with 
advisers in the Department of Education. 


For THE JUNIOR HicuH ScHOooL CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree from 
Occidental College with a major and a teaching minor in subjects taught 
in high school; completion of a minimum of eighteen units in Education, 
including Education 120, 162, 205 and 206, 


For THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree from 
an approved institution; approval by the Graduate Committee; one major 
and one teaching minor in high school subjects or a major in a field not 
commonly accepted for high school graduation and two teaching minors 
in high school subjects; completion of twenty-four units in graduate work 
including major department requirements and professional requirements 
as follows: a minimum of six units in the graduate year in the applicant’s 
teaching major or minor; a minimum of six units in Education in the 
eraduate year; a minimum of twenty-four units in undergraduate and 
graduate work in Education, including Education 101, 110, 120, 144, 
147, 162, 205 and 206, or equivalents. For further information concern- 
ing requirements for graduate study, see pages 65-69. 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN Music: Graduation from 
Occidental College; completion of forty-six hours in the Department of 
Music, including requirements for a major in this department; com- 
pletion of a minimum of fifteen units in Education, including Education 
120, 124, 138 and 162. For further requirements see Department of 
Music, page 120. 


i 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PHysicaL EDUCATION: 
Graduation from Occidental College; completion of a major in Physical 
Education as outlined on page 129, completion of a minimum of fifteen 
units in Education, including Education 105, 120, 130 and 162. 


_ Effective September, 1955, requirements will include a minimum of 
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twenty-two units of Education, including Education 105, 110, 120, 130, 
132, 144 and 162. 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN SPEECH ARTs: Gradua- 
tion from Occidental College; completion of a Speech major for teaching 
(see page 14.4.); completion of a minimum of fifteen units in Education 
including Education 120, 162, 205, 206. 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN CORRECTION OF SPEECH 
Derects: Graduation from Occidental College; completion of require- 
ments for the General Elementary or General Secondary Credential; 
Education 126; Psychology 130; completion of a minimum of twenty- 
two units in the Department of Speech, including Courses 101, 102, 103, 
4105, 106, 110. 

For THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CREDENTIAL: A Master of Arts degree from 
an approved institution; one major and one teaching minor; nineteen 
units of professional courses including Education 120, 14.7, 162, 199, 
205, and 206. . 


INTERCOLLEGIATE PROGRAM OF GRADUATE 
STUDIES IN THE HUMANITIES 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


PIRES 


Adviser at Occidental College, Proressor OLIvER (of the Department of 
English and Literature) 


Under a grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education of the 
Ford Foundation, Occidental College is cooperating with Claremont 
College (Claremont Graduate School), Claremont Men’s College, 
Pomona College, Scripps College, the University of Redlands and 
Whittier College in an experimental Intercollegiate Program of Grad- 
uate Studies in the Humanities and Social Studies. 

The central purpose of the program is the improved preparation of 
college and university teachers. Its aim is to increase the breadth of view 
and competence of scholars within given academic disciplines through 
enlarging their background and interests. 

Since degrees are granted by the participating colleges, rather than 

by the Intercollegiate Program as such, each student must choose the 
institution in which he wishes to enroll, although he may take part of 
his work at the other participating institutions. Thus an applicant for 
admission should apply for regular graduate standing at the college at 
which he wishes to enroll and also for acceptance into the Intercollegiate 
Program of Graduate Studies. Requirements for admission to graduate 
standing at Occidental College are stated on pages 65-68 of this catalogue. 
Inquiries concerning the Intercollegiate Program should be addressed to 
one of the following persons: Dr. Lawrence E. Nelson, Chairman, Educa- 
tional Council, Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies, University 
of Redlands, Redlands, California; Dr. Kenneth Oliver, Secretary, Educa- 
tional Council, Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies, Occidental 
College, Los Angeles 41, California; Dr. Luther J. Lee, Jr., Acting Dean, 
Claremont Graduate School, Harper Hall, Claremont, California; Dr. 
Harold F. Spencer, Dean, Whittier College, Whittier, California. (Clare- 
mont Graduate School serves as the graduate center for Claremont Men’s 
College, Pomona College and Scripps College. ) 
_ Each student accepted into the Intercollegiate Program may enroll for 
one of the following inter-subject seminars and for the fortnightly col- 
loquium. The remainder of his program each semester will be chosen in 
consultation with his major adviser in the institution through which he is 
enrolled. Faculty members from the several institutions cooperating in 
the Intercollegiate Program share in conducting the seminars and 
colloquium. 
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Special Curricula 
INTER-SUBJECT SEMINARS, 1954-55 


403. SocleTY AND IpEAs IN FLux: RoMANTICISM AND REVOLT. 6 wumits per 
semester, credit granted only on completion of the year’s work and the col- 
loquium. 


404. INDIVIDUALISM AND COLLECTIVISM. 6 units per semester, credit granted 
only on completion of the year’s work and the colloquium. 


405. Man’s SEarcu For First PrincipLes. 6 units per semester, credit 
granted only on completion of the year’s work and the colloquium. 


CoLtoquium. Fortnightly dinner meetings for the purpose of exploring 
issues of significance to students and teachers in the program. Attendance at 
these meetings is required in order to receive credit for seminars. No credit. 
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CURRICULUM IN APPLIED POLITICS AND 


ECONOMICS 
DIKES 
Chairman, Mr. McCune (of the Department of Political Science) 
Committee: PRESIDENT Coons, DEAN DUMKE 
PROFESSOR DERYCKE, ASSISTANT ProFessor CoLuier (of the Department 
of Economics) 
ProFEssor McKeE tvey, Proressor Reaty (of the Department 
of Political Science) 
PRoFEssoR BRIGHOUSE, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR COLE (of the 
Department of Psychology) 
ASSOCIATE PRoFEssor SHELDON (of the Department of Sociology ) 


The Curriculum in Applied Politics and Economics is a pioneer program 
originated by Occidental College for the purpose of aiding outstanding 
students to develop more fully their capacities for leadership. 

The philosophy of the Curriculum is that students while still in college 
can learn much from close contact with community leaders. By being as- 
signed to carefully supervised part-time training with businesses, govern- 
ment agencies, and labor unions, young people learn new points of view, 
make valuable associations, and have a unique opportunity to utilize their 
college instruction in practical situations. By observing administrators in 
action, students learn techniques of decision-making and management 
which give them insight into the problems and processes of business, gov- 
ernment, and labor. Under the sponsorship of the program, community 
leaders are brought to the campus to meet with students in classroom and 
seminar. This has the effect of further integrating the college with the 
community. From the standpoint of the graduating senior, an important 
result of the program is that the transition from student to productive 
worker is less abrupt. His practical experiences help him decide upon his 
future role in society. 

The program of the Curriculum in Applied Politics and Economics is 
interdepartmental. It is open to a limited number of students in econom- 
ics, political science, sociology, psychology, and other departments. Par- 
ticipating students are carefully chosen on the basis of personality and 
academic standing. 

The program involves: 


1. A two-year undergraduate course taken during the junior and senior 
years, and leading to the A.B. degree. The course includes selected phases 
of history; social, political, and economic thought; ethics; law; public and 
business administration; and labor organization. The formal course work 
of thirty-six upper division units is scheduled for the individual student 
by the chairman of this interdepartmental curriculum in consultation 
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Special Curricula 


with the chairman of the department in which the student has chosen to 
major. Students graduating in the Curriculum, in addition to satisfying 
the requirements of their major, should have taken the following courses: 
Mathematics 119, Economics 5 and 6; Political Science 159, 254, and 255. 


2. Each student participates in a directed and intensive internship plan 
under which he is assigned to work in one or more agencies of business, 
government, or labor for at least two semesters. The student’s academic 
program may be so arranged that he may receive some college credit for 
research done in connection with the internship experience. The work ex- 
perience is coordinated with a group seminar program which simultane- 
ously develops insights into the relationships among the three fields of 
business, government, and labor. In the seminars, especially, emphasis is 
placed on seeking the deeper perspectives in investigations, on developing 
capacity for judgment-making and for cogent argument in support there- 
of, as well as on articulate expression, both written and oral. Seminars 
may involve considerable field work and group projects. 

In this program the faculty is assisted by an Advisory Council on Ad- 
ministration and Public Policy composed of selected lay fellows from 
business, government, organized labor and the professions. 


3. The group seminars, as well as individual courses and field projects, 
bring together with the students these leaders from various fields. ‘This 
association of regular faculty and students with leaders in practical affairs 
not only assists in maturing the student but also affords a forum through 
which the diverse points of view of business, government, and labor may 
be brought together and common grounds discovered. 


4. A graduate year in administration and public policy leading to the 
degree of Master of Arts and open only to those who have pursued the un- 
dergraduate program or its equivalent. This year will stress practical 
research in current problems affecting the region. (For the established 
policies for graduate work see pages 65-68). 


Vor information as to eligibity for participation in this program, con- 
sult one of the chairmen of the related departments. 
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COMBINED PLAN PROGRAM IN LIBERAL 
ARTS AND ENGINEERING 


DIS 


Adviser for Physical Sequence: 
PROFESSOR BOLLMAN (of the Department of Physics) 


Adviser for Chemical Sequence: 
PRoFEssor BRANTLEY (of the Department of Chemistry ) 


Occidental College is cooperating with the School of Engineering of Co- 
lumbia University and with the California Institute of Technology in two 
five year programs of engineering education based on a solid foundation 
of liberal arts. 

In contrast to many existing cooperative plans between liberal arts col- 
leges and engineering schools, these Combined Plans provide the student 
with an excellent liberal arts program plus assured entrance into either 
of two of the outstanding engineering schools in the nation. 

The Combined Plan Programs provide for three years of work in the 
liberal arts and sciences at Occidental College followed by two years of 
regular session work at the California Institute of Technology or by two 
years of regular session work plus a summer session at Camp Columbia 
in the School of Engineering of Columbia University. The five-year com- 
bined program leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts from Occidental 
College and the degree of Bachelor of Science in the selected field of engi- 
neering from either Columbia University or the California Institute of 
Technology. 

The program with Columbia University is open to both men and 
women. The program with the California Institute of Technology is for 
men only. Students in the program are guaranteed entrance into the engi- 
neering schools upon recommendation of the college after satisfactorily 
completing the three years of study at Occidental College. Students wish- 
ing to enter this program should apply directly to Occidental College. 

The program of studies for the first three years consists of all of the 
required courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts as outlined on 
pages 59-63 of this catalogue, and in addition certain courses listed below 
under Major. A five to eleven weeks course at Camp Columbia, Lakeside, 
Connecticut, is required of men in the summer preceding admission to 
Columbia. Full information concerning the details of the five year pro- 
grams may be obtained from the Director of Admissions, the Registrar, 
or from the advisers indicated above. 
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Special Curricula 
Course Requirements for the Combined Plan with Columbia University 


mAJor: Vor the Physical Sequence (leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Civil, Electrical, Industrial and Mechanical Engineering), 
thirty-six units from upper division courses in Engineering, Mathematics 
and Physics, including Mathematics 103 and Physics 111. 


magor: For the Chemical Sequence (leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Chemical, Metallurgical and Mining Engineering), thirty-six 
units from upper division courses in Engineering, Mathematics and 
Chemistry, including Chemistry 103 and 104. 


Course Requirements for the Combined Plan with the California 
Institute of Technology 


maJor: For all branches of engineering, thirty-six units from upper divi- 
sion courses in Engineering, Mathematics and Physics, including Mathe- 
matics 103, Physics 109, 109L, and 111. 

Major: For Applied Chemistry, thirty-six units from upper division 


courses in Chemistry, Mathematics and Physics, including Chemistry 
103, 104, Mathematics 103, and Physics 109, 109L, and 111. 


The comprehensive examination will be given during the spring of the 
fifth year and will cover twenty-four units of upper division work, includ- 


ing the upper division work taken at Occidental College for a particular 


major and selected courses from the engineering curricula. 


Prerequisite to the major in the Columbia program: For the Physical 
Sequence, Mathematics 3, 4,5, 6; Chemistry 1, 2; Physics 30, 1, 2, 1L-2L. 


For the Chemical Sequence, Mathematics 3, 4,5, 6; Chemistry 1, 2, 21; 


Physics 1, 2, 1L-2L. 


— 


Prerequisite to the major in the California Institute of Technology pro-— 


gram: For all branches of engineering, Mathematics 3, 4, 5, 6; Chemistry 
1, 2; Geology 30; Physics 30, 1, 2, 1L-2L. For applied chemistry, Mathe- 
matics 3, 4,5, 6; Chemistry 1, 2, 21; Geology 30; Physics 1, 2, 1L-2L. 
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CURRICULUM IN LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
7 SKE 


Chairman, DEAN DUMKE 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor Route (of the Department of History ) 
ProFEssor BicKLEY, AssociATE Proressor Fire (of the Department 
of Languages) 
Proressor McKetvey (of the Department of Political Science) 
ProFEssor DE RycxeE (of the Department of Economics) 


An inter-departmental major in Latin American Affairs is offered for 
those interested in the history, economics, culture and government of the 
Latin American countries and the relations of the United States with 
these countries. This major provides a suitable background for students 
interested in business, government service, or professional work in Latin 
America. Graduate students may receive credit toward the degree of 
Master of Arts for work taken under this curriculum, subject to estab- 
lished policies for graduate work as outlined elsewhere in this catalogue. 


MaAJor: Thirty-six units of upper division work, chosen from the follow- 
ing courses: Economics 101-102, 124; History 131, 132, 134, 135, 1373 
Political Science 155; Spanish 107-108. Twenty-four units selected from 
the above courses will serve as the basis for the comprehensive examina- 
tion. Additional units sufficient to complete the major may be chosen 
from Economics 141; History 145, 146, 148; Political Science 103-104, 
156; and Summer Session courses which emphasize a workshop approach 
to Latin American Affairs. 


_ Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4; Spanish 
1-2, or equivalent courses. 
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CURRICULUM IN REGIONAL HISTORY AND 
CULTURE—THE PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 
AND NORTHERN MEXICO 


PIRES 


Chairman, DEAN DUMKE 
Proressor Kurtz (of the Department of English) 
ProFEssor CLELAND, AssISTANT ProFeEssor RovEs (of the Department of History ) 


Proressor BicKLEy, AssocIATE Proressor FIFE (of the 
Department of Languages) 


Proressor Swan (of the Department of Music) 
Proressor McKeE vey (of the Department of Political Science) 


An inter-departmental major provides instruction and opportunities for 
special study in the geography, resources, history, institutions and culture 
of the American Pacific Southwest and of Northern Mexico. It reflects the 
intention and desire of the college to develop as a collegiate center of 
teaching, study and related research in the cultural and social history of 
the region in which Occidental College is located. In addition to the major 
for the degree, the program provides courses available for election by 
qualified upper division students from any department, especially for 
students majoring in English, Education, History, Political Science, Soci- 
ology and Spanish. 


mMaAJorR: Thirty-six units of upper division work, including twenty-four 
units chosen from the following courses: History 131, 132, 135, 137, 145, 
146, 148; Political Science 103, 169; English and Literature 165; Span- 
ish 107-108; Sociology 124. The remaining units are to be chosen in 
consultation with the faculty with the following courses strongly recom- 
mended: English and Literature 145; History 142. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, and a 
working knowledge of the Spanish language. 


This program has been augmented by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 
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PREMEDICAL AND PREDENTAL CURRICULUM 
DIKE 


Adviser, Proressor SELLE (of the Department of Biology) 


Requirements prescribed by approved colleges of medicine and dentistry 
cut across departmental lines and a special curriculum is therefore pro- 
vided for students interested in preparing for these professions. The 
student is advised to complete the full four-year course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. On special petition, however, students who 
have completed the first three years of their course at Occidental College 
may substitute credit from a fully accredited school of medicine or 
dentistry in lieu of the fourth year of work leading to the A.B. degree. 

The three-year premedical program is highly concentrated and it is 
very difficult for a student taking this course to maintain the high 
scholastic standing required for admission to first-class medical schools 
under present highly competitive conditions. Such a program should be 
undertaken, therefore, only by the exceptional student. Even such a 
student will find it necessary to attend one or more summer sessions in 
order to complete all necessary requirements. 

Full information concerning both the four-year and the three-year 
programs for premedical and predental students may be obtained from 
the Registrar or from the special adviser indicated above. 


mayor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses in Biology, Chem- 
istry, Mathematics and Physics, including Biology 101 and 106 and 
Chemistry 103-104. 

The comprehensive examination for the special group major for pre- 
medical and predental students will cover the following courses: Biology 
1-2, 1L-2L, 101, 106; Chemistry 1-2, 21, 103-104; Physics 7-8. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L; Chemistry 1-2, 21; 
Mathematics 2; Physics 7-8. Mathematics 3 is recommended. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
DIKE 


The curriculum of Occidental College is organized into four groups of 
interrelated departments as follows: I. SoctaL ScrENcEs: Economics, 
History, History of Civilization, Philosophy-Religion, Political Science, 
Psychology, Sociology and Anthropology; II. Humanities: Art, English 
and Literature, Music, Speech and Foreign Languages (Classical Lan- 
guages, Trench! Gation and Spanish) ; IJ. MarHematics AND NATURAL 
ScieNcEs: Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Physics and Astronomy; IV. 
EDUCATION AND PuysicAL EpucaTIon; Liprary INSTRUCTION; AIR 
SCIENCE. 


The courses of instruction offered within these groups are listed on the ~ 


following pages alphabetically according to departments. 

Lower division courses are numbered 1 to 99; upper division courses, 
100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L added to a number denotes 
a laboratory or field course. Hyphenated numbers, such as 1-2, indicate 
year courses. In a few courses credit for the first semester is contingent 
upon completion of the second semester’s work. Consent of the instructor 
is prerequisite to entering the second half of any hyphenated course 
unless the description of the course indicates that either half may be 
taken separately. 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in terms of — 


units, each unit of work representing one hour per week in the classroom 
throughout the semester. Each unit of laboratory work represents either 


two or three hours per week throughout the semester, as indicated in the ~ 


description of the course. 

Course offerings for each term and changes in faculty occurring after 
publication of the catalogue for 1954-55 will be announced in the class- 
schedule bulletin which may be obtained upon request prior to the open- 
ing of each semester. 

Course offerings and schedules for the six-weeks summer session are 
announced in a separate bulletin published each year during the spring 
semester. 

Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five students are 
enrolled at the beginning of a semester may be withdrawn. 
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AIR SCIENCE 
DIKE 


Masor Woop, Professor 


AssISTANT ProFreEssors: MaJsor BasHaM, CAPTAIN SIMPSON, CAPTAIN THOMPSON, 
Captain Moss 


Non-Commissioned Officers: MastER SERGEANT WaADbDE, MASTER SERGEANT 
Daucutry, Master SERGEANT WEIDER, TECHNICAL SERGEANT WILLIAMS, 
‘TECHNICAL SERGEANT BERRY 


In 1951 the Commanding General, Continental Air Command, author- 
ized the establishment of an Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps 
unit at Occidental College. During the summer of 1952 responsibility for 
this program passed from the Continental Air Command to the Air 
University. In the fall of 1954 the Air Force ROTC at Occidental College 
will complete the change to a generalized curriculum. This new non- 
specialized program supplements the normal college curriculum with 
emphasis given to leadership training. 

Every male student entering the College as a first semester freshman 
is required to register in Air Science courses and to complete the Basic 
Course of Reserve Officer Training Corps training (two years) unless 
exempted therefrom. Possible bases for exemption include: age, veteran 
status, or physical reasons. All such exemptions must be approved by 
the Professor of Air Science. Religious or moral convictions provide a 
basis for possible exemption by the President of the College, on petition 
filed with him. 

The Advanced Courses which are offered by the Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps in what is normally the student’s junior and senior years of 
college are not required subjects. Students may elect to continue their 
Reserve Officers Training Corps program and, if approved by the Pro- 
fessor of Air Science, they will be registered in Advanced Reserve Officers 
Training Corps. Advanced Course students will normally attend summer 
encampment between their junior and senior academic years, the date 
and place of the encampment to be specified by the staff. Degree credit 
of three units will be granted for the four-weeks course in theory and 
practical application. 

Students who have applied for flight training as pilots or observers or 
who enter certain scientific fields are eligible for commissions as Second 
Lieutenants in the United States Air Force Reserve upon successful 
completion of the entire Reserve Officers Training Corps Program under 
existing policies. 

The courses in Air Science are those prescribed by the Department of 
the Air Force for units of the Senior Division of the Air Force Reserve 
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Air Science 


Officers Training Corps. The United States furnishes uniforms, equip- 
ment and text books for the use of students enrolled in the Department. 


Basic COURSES 
Lower Division 


1-2. First YEAR Basic. (SIMPSON AND STAFF) Fundamentals of global geogra- 
phy; introduction to aviation; instruments of national security; international 
tensions and security organizations; drill and leadership. 2 units per semester. 


3-4. SECOND YEAR Basic. (Moss AND STAFF) Elements of aerial warfare; 
careers in the USAF; leadership laboratory. Prerequisite: Air Science 1-2, or 
equivalent. 2 units per semester. 


ADVANCED COURSES 
Upper Division 


101-102. Frrst YEAR ADVANCED. (THOMPSON AND STAFF) Problem solving; 
Air Force Command and Staff; military law and boards; communications 
and Air Force correspondence; military teaching and speaking techniques; 
elements of aerial warfare; weather; Air Force base functions; leadership 
laboratory. Prerequisite: Air Science 1, 2, 3, 4, or equivalent, or veteran status. 
3 units per semester. 


103-104. SECOND YEAR ADVANCED. (BASHAM AND STAFF) Principles of lead- 
ership and management seminar; career guidance; military aspects of world 
political geography; military aviation and the art of war; briefing for com- 
missioned service; leadership laboratory. Prerequisite: Air Science 101 and 
102. 3 units per semester. 


aNd oP 
DIKE 


ProFeEssor YouNG, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE ProFrEssor PERKINS ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SWIFT 
By Special Appointment: Mr. GEBHARDT 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creative ability and 
to develop an understanding and appreciation of the fine arts of architec- 
ture, sculpture and painting as an essential element in a liberal arts edu- 
cation. It offers courses in history and appreciation, as well as courses in 
creative drawing, painting and sculpture, thus providing two approaches 
to art—the theoretical and the creative. The curricular work is designed to 
meet the needs of three types of students: those who desire an intelligent 
knowledge and understanding of art as part of their cultural life, those 
who wish to practice art as an avocational pursuit, and those who intend 
to study art as a profession after completion of their college course. 


maJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which a twenty- 
unit sequence in Art 111, 112, 115, 121, 122, 133-134, and a four-unit 
sequence from Art 151-152, 155-156, 161-162, 165-166, 169-170, 173-174 
form the basis for the comprehensive examination. The remaining twelve 
units shall be selected in individual consultation with the major adviser 
from courses offered by the departments of Art, English and Literature, 
History, Music, Psychology, Physical Education, and Speech. 

The comprehensive examination in Art consists of two parts: (1) a 
written examination on the history and theory of art based on the courses 
required, and (2) an independently developed project in the creative art 
field of upper division concentration. 


Prerequisite to the major: Art 1, Art 51 and a minimum of two units 
each in four of the following fields: Design, Figure Drawing, Oil Paint- 
ing, Water Color, Sculpture. 


Credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree will be granted for not more 
than twenty units in Creative Art (Art 51-52, 55-56, 61-62, 65-66, 69-70, 
73-74, 151-152, 155-156, 161-162, 165-166, 169-170, 173-174, 197-198). 


LoweErR DIvIsSIoN COURSES 
Theoretical Art 


1, UNDERSTANDING oF ART. (youNG) A key to the understanding of the major 
arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting. 2 units, first semester. 


3. Arr In WESTERN CIVILIZATION. (PERKINS) A survey of the visual arts as 
expressive of the main periods of Western culture from ancient Greece to con- 
temporary America. Intended for transfer students as partial fulfillment of the 


History of Civilization requirement. Limited enrollment, subject to permission 


of department. 2 units, second semester. 
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Creative Art 


51-52. ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND ComposiTIoN. (swiFT) Freehand drawing 


for beginners; study of the fundamental drawing principles of form, composi- ~ 


tion, and perspective in a variety of black and white mediums; some use of 
color in second semester. Art 51 is prerequisite to Art 52. (2 two-hour labora- 
tory periods.) 2 units per semester. 


55-56. ELEMENTARY DESIGN AND CoLor. (PERKINS) Principles of design, color 


and composition, with practical problems in applied design and poster. Pre- 
requisite: Art 51, or equivalent approved by instructor. Art 55 is prerequisite 
to Art 56. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units per semester. 


61-62. ELEMENTARY FiGURE DrawiINc. (SwiFT) Fundamental principles of 


drawing the living model both realistically and creatively. Open to beginners. 
(2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


65-66. ELEMENTARY O1L PAINTING. (swirT) <A practical study of oil tech- 
niques to acquaint the student with the creative factors of color, design, and 
form in painting the living figure, still life and landscape. Open to beginners. 
(2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 untis 
per semester. 


69-70. ELEMENTARY WATER Coton. (swiFT) Basic instruction in the use of 
water color and the materials employed. Frequent trips during class hours to 
various locations for painting. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


74-74. ELEMENTARY SCULPTURE. (GEBHARDT) Basic instruction in clay mod- 
eling. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be 
taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


Upper DIvIsIon COURSES 
Theoretical Art 


111. ANCIENT ART. (youNG) The development of architecture, sculpture 


and painting in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece and Rome. 3 units, first semester. ~ 


112. CuristrAN ArT. (YouNG) ‘The origins and development of Christian art — 
from the catacombs of Rome to the end of the Gothic period. 2 units, second — 


semester. 


115. IratraN RENAISSANCE ArT. (YouNG) The fine arts in Italy with special 
reference to the works of the great painters and sculptors of the Florentine and 
Venetian schools. 3 units, second semester. 


121. FLremisH, DutcH AND SPANISH PAINTING. (YouNG) The rise of realism 
in the Flemish and German schools of the 15th and 16th centuries; considera- 
tion of the Flemish, Dutch and Spanish schools of the 17th century. 3 units. 
Not given in 1954-55. “i 


122, ART IN THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 
(younG) Trends and ideals of European art from the rise of the academies — 
in the 17th century to 1870 as a background to modern art, with special em- 
phasis on France and England. 3 units, first semester. 
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Art 


126. AMERICAN ArT, (youNG) _A survey of architecture, OMAC g: and paint- 
ing in the United States from Colonial times to the present day. 3 units. Not 


given in 1954-55. 


133-134. ConTEMPorARY ArT. (PERKINS) Trends, ideals and works of con- 
temporary artists. Special emphasis in Art 133 on painting; in Art 134 on 
architecture and sculpture. 3 units per semester. 


138. STYLEs IN ARCHITECTURE. (YOUNG) Chief architectural styles of the 
world considered both as expressions of the cultures which produced them and 
in relation to the contemporary world, with special emphasis on domestic 
architecture. 3 units. Not given in 1954-55. 


140. ORIENTAL ArT. (YouNG) The historical development and aesthetic 
qualities of the arts in India, China and Japan. 3 units, second semester. 


Creative Art 


151-152. GRAPHICS AND INDUSTRIAL ILLUSTRATION. (SWIFT) Functional us- 
age of design and rendering in advertising, interior design, and industrial 
art. Problems such as posters, typographic layout, stage sets, isometric and per- 
spective drawings for industry. Prerequisite: Art 51, or equivalent approved 
by instructor. Art 151 or prerequisite to Art 152. 3 units per semester. 


153. ArT For ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. (PERKINS) Basic art experi- 
ences in drawing, color and design, and their relationship to the teaching of 
art in the elementary school. Prerequisite: Education 125, or equivalent ap- 
proved by the instructor. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, each 
semester. 


155-156. ApvANCED DeEsIGN. (PERKINS) Problems in contemporary decora- 
tive and commercial design. Prerequisite: Art 55-56. Art 155 is prerequisite to 
Art 156. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units per semester. 


161-162. ApvANcED FicurE DrawInec. (swiFT) Prerequisite: Art 61-62. (2 
two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. 


165-166. ApvaNcED O11 ParInTING. (swirt) Prerequisite: Art 65-66. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. 


169-170. ADVANCED WATER Cotor. (swiFT) Prerequisite: Art 69-70. ta two- 
hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. 


173-174. ADVANCED SCULPTURE. (GEBHARDT) Prerequisite: Art 73-74. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. 


195-196. DirecTep Reapinc. (THE STAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in Theoretical Art. Open only to Art majors after consulta- 
tion with department chairman. Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


197-198. ADVANCED PROBLEMS IN CREATIVE ART. (THE STAFF) Special ae 
in any field of creative art in which the department offers upper division 
courses. Prerequisite: At least two terms of upper division work in the field 
selected. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 
2 units per semester. 
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BIOLOGY 


ProFessor SELLE, Chairman 
PRoFeEssor FIELD ASSOCIATE ProFEsson McMENAMIN! 
Dr. Hiiton, Lecturer? ASSISTANT PROFESSOR POINDEXTER 


Dr. Moore, Research Associate and Director, Moore Laboratory of Zoology 


The Department of Biology offers courses which provide a foundation for 
the understanding of man and his living environment. In addition to its 
cultural value, a knowledge of biology is essential preparation for the 
professions of teaching, nursing, dentistry, medicine, medical laboratory 
technology, physiotherapy and biological research. 

Depending upon his special interest, a student wishing to concentrate 
his upper division work in this department will choose one of three groups 
of courses leading to a major in General Biology, in Botany, or in Zoology. 


MaJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 
than twenty- -four units shall emphasize the chosen field of interest as 
indicated in the following options: 


In GENERAL BioLocy: Courses 101, 103, 113, 120, 102 or 104, or 126, 212, 
and elective units; 


In Borany: Courses 102, 103, 104, 120, 126, 212, and elective units; 


In ZooLocy: Courses 101, 103, 120 or 126, 106 or 108, 113, 212, and elec- 
tive units. 


The remaining twelve units may be selected, in consultation with the 
major adviser, from additional courses in Biology; Art 161 or 174; Chem- 
istry 103, 104, 113; Mathematics 119; Philosophy 121; Political Science 
169; Psychology 130. 

The comprehensive examination in this department may be either 
(1) a written examination based on the appropriate sequence of courses 
in Biology indicated in the three options outlined above, or (2) investiga- 
tion and written report of a special project in the field of Biology. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, Chemistry 30, or equiv- 
- alents. 


For information concerning the Premedical and Predental Curriculum, 
see page 81. 

Students interested in prenursing work may obtain from either the 
Registrar or the Adviser for Prenursing Students an outline of the pro- 
gram under which three years at Occidental and completion of a three- 
year course in an accredited school of nursing may lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

10On leave of absence, 1954-55. 

?First semester only. 
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Lower DIvIsloN CouRSES 


1-2. GENERAL BioLoGy. (THE STAFF) Fundamental principles of biology and 
the structure, physiology, classification and economic importance of the major 
groups of plants and animals. This course and Biology 1L-2L, or equivalent, 
required for majors in the department and for those preparing for medicine 
and nursing. (2 lectures.) 2 units per semester. 


1L-2L. GENERAL BroLtocy LABoraTory. (THE STAFF) Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 
in progress, or consent of instructor (2 two-hour laboratory periods). 2 units 
per semester. 


30. INTRODUCTION To BioLoGy. (SELLE) A study of biological principles and 
processes for non-science students. (3 lectures and 1 one-hour demonstration 
period.) 4 units, each semester. 


51. Human Anatomy. (FIELD) For students in Physical Education and 
Nursing. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 and 1L-2L or equivalents (2 lectures). 2 
units, first semester. Not given in 1954-55. 


51L. Human ANaAtomy LaxBoraTory. (FIELD) Human skeletal and demon- 
stration materials supplemented by dissection of the cat. Prerequisite: Biology 
51 in progress. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, first semester. Labo- 
ratory fee: $2.00. Not given in 1954-55. 


Upper DIvISION COURSES 


Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, and Chemistry 30, or equivalents, are prerequisite to all 
upper division courses in Biology. 


101. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES. (FIELD) Laboratory consists 
of a detailed study of the cat and of numerous skeletal preparations. A knowl- 
edge of the shark is presupposed. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory peri- 
ods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


102. Lower PLANTS. (POINDEXTER) Morphology and physiology of the algae, 
fungi, liverworts, mosses and ferns. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory peri- 
ods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


103. INVERTEBRATES. (HILTON) Structure and function, classification: and 
life histories of invertebrate animals. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


104. HicgHER PLANTs. (POINDEXTER) Morphology, physiology and evolution- 
ary development of the seed plants. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


106. VERTEBRATE EmBryoLoGy. (SELLE) Special reference to the chick, pig 
and human. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second 
semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


107. ParasiroLoGy. (POINDEXTER) Structure and life history of the animal 
parasites of man; methods of infection and prevention. (3 lectures) 3 units, 
first semester. 


108. HistoLocy. (sELLE) Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs of 
mammals with special reference to the human. Registration with approval of 
instructor limited to ten students. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory peri- 
ods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 
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112, MrcroTECHNIQUE. (SELLE) Methods of preparing smears, whole mounts, - 
and sections of plant and animal tissues. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 
2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. Not given in 1954-55. 


113. HUMAN Puysioxocy. (FIELD) Functions of the organ-systems of the ver- 
tebrates. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry, completed 
or in progress; Biology 51, or 101 completed or in progress, or permission of 
instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


113L. Human Puystotocy LABoratory. (FIELD) Experiments on the frog 


and human. Prerequisite: Biology 113 in progress. (2 two-hour laboratory pe- 
riods.) 2 units, second semester. 


114. NUTRITION. (FIELD) Physiology of nutrition. Prerequisite: Entrance 
Chemistry or General Chemistry, completed or in progress. (2 lectures). 2 
units, second semester. 


116. GENETICS. (FIELD) Principles of heredity in both plants and animals, 
including man. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


117. ENDocRINOLOGY. (MCMENAMIN) The endocrine glands and their func- 
tions. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry. (2 lectures.) 
2 units, first semester. Not given in 1954-55. 


120. Flora OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. (POINDEXTER) Identification, ecology 
and distribution of plants with special attention to the native flora. (2 lectures 
and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: 
$2.00 
Dar F 


126. BACTERIOLOGY. (POINDEXTER) Lectures on the bacteria and other micro- 
organisms with laboratory practice in micro-biological methods. Prerequisite: 
Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour labora-— 
tory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. ; 


129-130. ADVANCED STUDY AND/or LABORATORY. (THE STAFF) Supervised in- 
dividual work. 2-4 units per semester. Not more than 4 units may be counted 
toward the major. Laboratory fee: $7.00 per unit after the first unit. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive 
credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of 
Master of Arts for Courses 102, 103, 104, 106, 107, 108, 113, 114, 10 
117 and 120. Courses 126 and 129-130 also may be credited toward the 
secondary credential. (See pages 65-69 for general regulations govern- 
ing graduate work.) With the approval of the instructor in charge, 
courses numbered 200 and above are open to properly qualified seniors. 


‘ 
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201-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Supervised investigation by properly quali- 
fied students. Hours and credit per semester to be arranged. Laboratory fee: 
$7.00 per unit after the first unit. 


212, SEMINAR. (THESTAFF) 2 units, second semester. 
290. Tests For Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Mazximum-<credit 4 
units, each semester. 
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CHEMISTRY 
DIKES 


Pro¥FeEssor BRANTLEY, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LAMBERT ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CLELAND 


The Department of Chemistry is approved by the American Chemical 
Society for the professional training of chemists, Completion in full of the 
requirements for the major in Chemistry admits to full membership in 
the A.C.S. within a minimum of two years after graduation. 

The work of this department includes preparation for engineering, 
teaching and research in Chemistry. To the student preparing for medi- 
cine or related professions, training is offered in the fundamental and 
applied branches of Chemistry which have become so basic to these pro- 
fessions. In addition, Chemistry offers to the liberal arts student an appre- 
ciation and understanding of the discoveries, methods and place of this 
subject in our present civilization. 

The program for majors in this department also provides for entrance 
into the School of Engineering of Columbia University and the Applied 
Chemistry Program of the California Institute of Technology under the 
Combined Plan Program. Students interested in engineering should con- 
sult pages 77-78 for details of this plan. . 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Chemis- 
try 102, 103-104, 105-106, 109 and three additional units from Courses 
111 and above. The remaining eight units may be selected, in consulta- 
tion with the major adviser. The following fields of concentration and 
related courses are suggested: 


For Puysicau or INorGANIc CHEmistry: From Mathematics 103, 114, 
1115, 117, 121; Physics 107, 107L, 108, 108L, 109, 109L, 110, 110L. 


For Orncanic CHEmistry or BlocHEmistrRy: From Biology 101, 113, 114, 
117; Physics 108, 108L. 


For InpusrriaL CHEmistry: From Mathematics 103, 117; Philosophy 
121; Physics 108, 108L, 109, 109L; Psychology 138. 


| 


_ Chemistry majors shall fulfill the requirement of a comprehensive ex- 
amination through either of the following plans, selection to be made in 
the individual case by the department chairman: (1) A written examina- 
aa stressing the understanding and interrelation of the principles of 
‘Chemistry 1-2, 21, 102, 103-104, 105-106; or (2) an approved laboratory 
investigation and a written report on this project. 


_ Prerequisite to the major: General Chemistry; Chemistry 21, Mathe- 
matics through Calculus; one year of college Physics; a reading knowl- 
edge of German. 
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Because of the necessity for foundation work in Chemistry, Mathe-~ 


matics and Physics in the first two years, the freshman course for the 
Chemistry major differs in some respects from that of other freshmen. 
An outline of the four-year program may be obtained from either the 
Registrar or the Chairman of the Department of Chemistry. 


LoweErR DIvIslIon COURSES 


1-2. GENERAL CHEMISTRY. (THESTAFF) Principles and applications of Chem- 
istry, including laboratory practice in General Chemistry and Qualitative 
Analysis. Prerequisite: High school algebra. (3 lectures and 2 two-hour labo- 
ratory periods the first semester; 3 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory peri- 
ods the second semester.) 5 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50 per 
semester.* 

21. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. (BRANTLEY) Principles and practice in the gen- 
eral methods of gravimetric and volumetric analysis. Prerequisite: General 
Chemistry; Mathematics 2, or equivalent. (2 lectures, 1 demonstration and 5 
hours of laboratory work.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 
30. INTRODUCTION To CHEMICAL SCIENCE, (THE STAFF) Principles and appli- 
cations of Chemistry, its methods and accomplishments, from the alchemists 
to the atomic age. Specially designed for students who do not intend to special- 
ize in Chemistry. (3 lectures and 1 demonstration laboratory.) 4 units, each 
semester. 


Upper DIviston COURSES 


General Chemistry is prerequisite to all upper division courses. 


102. INDUSTRIAL ANALYSIS. (LAMBERT) Theory and practice of modern meth- 
ods of analysis of foods, petroleum products, gases, water, and fuels. Use of 
instrumental methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. (2 lectures, 1 
demonstration and 5 hours of laboratory work.) 4 units, second semester. Lab- 
oratory fee: $9.50.* 


103-104. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (LAMBERT) Principles of organic chemistry. 


Laboratory applications in preparative work and qualitative organic analysis. 
(3 lectures, 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 5 units per semester. Laboratory 
fee: $9.50 per semester.* 


105-106. PuysicAL CHEMISTRY. (BRANTLEY) Introduction to physical chem- 


ical principles. Lectures, problems and laboratory. Prerequisite: Quantitative 
Analysis, Physics 7-8 or equivalent; Calculus or permission of instructor. (3 


lectures and 1 three-hour laboratory period.) 4 units per semester. Laboratory 
fee: $5.50 per semester.” - 

109. ADVANCED Lagoratory I. (THE sTarF) Research methods and tech- 
niques, including the use of chemical literature. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102, 
103-104. (4 lecture, 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 3 units, first semester. 
Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 

110. ApvANCED Lazorarory II. (THE sTaFF) Supervised investigations by 
qualified students. (2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, second semester. 
Laboratory fee: $9.50." 


_ *A breakage deposit of $7.50 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course 
in Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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111. InrRopucTory CoLLoip CHEMISTRY. (BRANTLEY) Principles and appli- 
cations of Colloid and Surface Chemistry, including the study of sols, emul- 
sions, foams, and gels. Prerequisite: General Physics; Chemistry 21 and 102 
or 103. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


113. BIlocHEMISTRY. (CLELAND) Fats, carbohydrates, proteins, vitamins, hor- 
mones, and other natural products. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 lec- 
tures.) 2 units, first semester. 


115. INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. (LAMBERT) A survey of modern chemical man- 
ufacturing processes. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21, 103 or permission of instruc- 
tor. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester of alternate years. 


195-196. Direcrep REapING. (THE sTAFF) Individualized study in the field 
of protective coatings or supplementing other offerings in the department. 1-4 
units per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may be allowed 
toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master 
of Arts for Courses 111 and above. (See pages 65-69 for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work.) With the approval of the instructor in 
charge, courses numbered 204 and above are open to properly qualified 
seniors. 

201-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Supervised investigation by properly quali- 


fied students. Hours and credit to be arranged, each semester. Laboratory fee: 
$7.50 per unit, after the first unit.* 


204. THEORETICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (LAMBERT) Applications of the elec- 
tronic theory and reaction mechanisms of organic chemistry. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 103-104, 105-106 or consult instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first 
semester. | 


205. THERMODYNAMICS. (BRANTLEY) The development of the laws of ther- 
modynamics and their applications to the problems of chemistry and physics. 
Prerequisite: Calculus and permission of instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, 
second semester. 


207. CHEmistTRY OF MeEpicaL Compounns, (CLELAND) Lectures and student 
reports in the field of pharmaceuticals and the relationship between chemical 
structure and physiological activity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 lec- 
tures.) 2 units, second semester. 


210. ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (BRANTLEY) Application of modern 
‘developments of physics and chemistry to a study of inorganic chemistry. 
Prerequisite: Consult instructor. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


212. SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Selected topics in advanced chemistry. 1-4 units, 
each semester. 


290. Tuesis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THESTAFF) 2 units. 


_ *A breakage deposit of $7.50 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course 
in Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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ECONOMICS 


Proressor DERYCKE, Chairman 
ProFeEssor Coons ASSISTANT PROFESSOR COLLIER 
ASSISTANT Proressor DICKERSON ASSISTANT PrRoFEssOR ASHLEY 


The Department of Economics exists to acquaint the student with the 
nature and development of economic systems, their institutions and func- 
tions. It offers courses which aid in the understanding of problems of 
business and public economic policy, and which afford a background for 
careers in business administration, public service, teaching, or research. 
The department offers two majors: (1) Economics, intended especially for 
those students who wish to concentrate their attention on broad economic 
theory and institutions; (2) Commerce and Finance, designed for those 
students who wish to concentrate more upon specific, practical problems 
in business, The difference in emphasis between the two majors is not 
great. A careful reading of the requirements will serve to clarify the 
distinction that does exist. 

It should be emphasized that neither major is designed to give profes- 


sional training. That is the function of the graduate schools of Law, Busi- 


ness, Economics, etc. Both majors are designed to give the student a grasp 
of the manner in which the business community functions, the nature of 


the problems confronting this community, and some mastery of the tools ~ 
which may be used in arriving at defensible conclusions about these ~ 


problems. 


MAgoR: Both majors require thirty-six units of upper division work, 


twenty-four of which must be in either Economics or Commerce and 


Finance, and the remaining twelve in related fields such as History and 


Political Science. Eighteen of the twenty-four units are specified as fol- 
lows: ECONOMICS: 100A, 100B, 101, 102, 116, and Mathematics 1109. 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE: Economics 100A, 100B, 101, 109, Political 
Science 161 and Mathematics 119. The remaining six units may be 


elected from any upper division course offered by the Department. — 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4; Economics 
5-6, or equivalents. 


See pages 75-76, 79-80 for information concerning special inter-depart- 


mental curricula in Applied Politics and Economics, Latin American 
Affairs and Regional History and Culture: The Pacific Southwest and 
Northern Mexico. 
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Lower DIvIsIon COURSES 


5-6. ACCOUNTING. (DERYCKE) Accounting principles and practices pre- 
sented as a tool subject useful to the student of engineering, law, science, or 
social science as well as to the major in Economics or Commerce and Finance. 
Emphasis on the corporate form of business organization; fundamentals of 
cost accounting; analysis and interpretation of accounting data; problems of 
valuation. 3 units per semester. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


100AB. Economic ANALYSIS. (COLLIER, DICKERSON) (A) Pricing and alloca- 
tion of resources in the market. Analysis of market structures and individual 
responses to market phenomena. (B) National income and business cycle 
analysis; public policy designed to maintain economic stability. Open to 
sophomores. Either half may be taken first. 3 units, each semester. 


101. Money AND BANKING. (DE RYCKE) Principles of money, credit, banking 
and other financial organizations and their influence upon the price level and 
economic activity. Prerequisite: Economics 5, 6, and 100AB. 3 units, first 
semester. 


102. INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE. (DE RYCKE) ‘The theoretical bases 
for foreign trade, international payments and currency relationships, methods 
of foreign trade, tariff policies and trade restrictions. Prerequisite: Economics 
101. 3 units, second semester. 


103. EcoNomics FoR THE CITIZEN. (ASHLEY) Basic economic principles by 
which the layman can live effectively in our modern economy; personal finan- 
cial problems, investment, budgeting. 3 units, each semester. 


104. Economic GEOGRAPHY. (DICKERSON) The relationships between man’s 
methods of making a living and different regional environments. Emphasis 
on principles and regional studies. 3 units, second semester. 


105. Pusiic FrNANCE AND TAXATION. (COLLIER) Theories of taxation; the 
public debt; influence of governmental expenditures on the national economy. 
Prerequisite: Economics 100AB. 3 units, first semester. 


106. GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS. (MCCUNE*) Identical with Political Sci- 
ence 170. Prerequisite: Economics 5, 6, and 100AB. 3 units, second semester. 


109. CoRPORATION FINANCE. (ASHLEY) Financial policies of business enter- 
prise. Prerequisite: Economics 5, 6, and 100AB, 3 units, second semester. 


116. Hisrory or Economic THouGut. (DICKERSON) <A survey of the develop- 
ment of economic science from the forerunners of the classical school to the 
present day. Prerequisite: Economics 5, 6, and 100AB, or consent of instructor. 
3 units, first semester. 


123. Economic DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. (DICKERSON) ‘The history of 
Europe from an economic point of view, with special reference to the develop- 
ment of the institutions of capitalism. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first 
Semester. 


*Of the Department of Political Science. 
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124. Economic History oF THE UNITED STATES. (DICKERSON) Significant 
economic problems as a part of the American historical scene. Open to sopho- 
mores. 3 units, second semester. 


141. CoMPARATIVE Economic SysTEMS. (COLLIER) A comparison of the mod- 
ern economic systems of the world; capitalism, socialism, communism and 
fascism. 3 units, first semester. 


148. Lasor Economics. (DICKERSON) Marginal productivity theory, bar- 
gaining theory of wages, and Keynesian analysis, as applied to the field of 
labor. Historical consideration of important labor institutions. Analytical 
tools applied to current labor problems. Prerequisite: Economics 5, 6, and 
100AB, 3 units, second semester. : 


195-196. DirecTEep READING. (THE STAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


With the permission of the department, and upon completion of addi- 
tional work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee 
on Graduate Study, Courses 101, 102, 105, 116, 195-196 may be taken by 
graduate students for credit toward either the General Secondary Cre- 
dential or the degree of Master of Arts. (See pages 65-69 for general regu- 
lations governing graduate work.) With the consent of the department, 
qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


201. Meruops or RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Sources and analyses of data; his- 
torical and monographic methods; report writing. Prerequisite: Economics 
5, 6 and 100AB; Mathematics 119. 3 units, first semester. 


212. SEMINAR IN PotiticaL EcoNoMy. (COLLIER AND MCKELVEY*) Problems 
of interest to administrators both in public life and in private business enter- 
prise. Representatives from business, labor and government participate in the 
seminar discussions. Identical with Political Science 212. Open to qualified 
upper division students. 3 units, second semester. 


217. Mopern Economic THouGut. (DE RYCKE) Special emphasis upon the 
American contribution. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB, 3 units, first semester. 


290. Tuesis ror Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Political Science. 
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EDUCATION 


ProreEssor Perriz, Chairman 
Proressor KINNEY ASSOCIATE PRroFEssoR NEFF 
AssocIATE ProFEssor FALK Dr. Cutiey, Dean of Men 


Director of Audio-Visual Program: Mr. Butt 


By Special Appointment: Mrs. MANDERBACH, Mrs. McAsoy, Mrs. PAaTTEerson,! 
Miss Sniper, Mrs, WassERBURGER? 


The Department of Education has as its major function professional 
preparation for teaching in the elementary and secondary schools of the 
State of California. The department regards professional education as 
comprehending within its scope the development of social and personal 
attitudes and responsibilities, ethical standards, and ideals of service. In 
providing both cultural and scientific backgrounds it aims to promote an 
appreciation of the institutions and traditions of a free society, to foster 
attitudes of critical observation and judgment, and to equip the pro- 
spective teacher with the knowledges and skills involved in the more 
technical aspects of the educative process. 

The program of the Department of Education is therefore designed to 
meet the needs of individuals with respect to all of these factors of com- 
petency and to include those courses indicated by the State Department 
of Education as recommended or required for the various teaching 
credentials. 


MAJoR: (Normally restricted to candidates for the General Elementary 
Credential): Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which a 
minimum of thirty units shall be in Education 100, 101, 125, 134a, 134b, 
134C, 134d, 135, 136, 14.2, 14.7 and 162. The remaining units shall include 
Art 153, Physical Education 107, Music 123, and other courses selected 
in consultation with advisers in the Education Department. 

In addition, candidates for the Elementary Credential must give evi- 
dence of their proficiency in the statutory school subjects. Other require- 

ments for teaching credentials are stated on pages 70-72. 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


The comprehensive examination in this department is general in 
scope and will be based upon twenty-four units from the courses in 
Education indicated above as part of the major.. 


1First semester only. 
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Upper DIviston COURSES 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1 


100. INTRODUCTION To EDUCATION. (KINNEY) A course designed to help 
teacher candidates to obtain a perspective of public education and to acquire 
a realistic overview of the nature and condition of the work of the teacher. 
Open to sophomores. 2 units, each semester. 


101. PuHinosopuHy oF EpucATION. (NEFF) A general survey and analysis of 
philosophic principles underlying educational theory and practice. 3 uriits, 
each semester. 


103-104. Great Issuzs oF THE PAciFIC SOUTHWEST. (MCKELVEY*) Identical 
with Political Science 103-104. Open to sophomores, 2 units per semester. Not 


given in 1954-55. 
105. INTRODUCTORY STATISTICS. (CULLEY**) Identical with Mathematres. 19. 
3 units, each semester. 


106. Hisrory or EpucaTion. (FALK) History of education from classical 
times to the present, with special emphasis on education in the United Sta 
3 units, second semester. 


108. CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. (WASSERBURGER) Designed to deepen apprecia- 
tion of literature suitable for young children; to familiarize students with 
the style and techniques of authors and illustrators; to develop criteria for 
selection and evaluation of children’s books. Organization of stories for differ- 
ent levels. Principles underlying successful story telling and practice in the 
application of these principles. 2 units, first semester. 


110. EpucATIONAL PsycHoLoGy. (FALK) Primarily for secondary credential 
candidates. Includes growth and development, the learning process, mental 
hygiene and personality development. 3 units, each semester. 


117. SocIAL FOUNDATION oF EDUCATION. (NEFF) Education as a factor in 
social evolution; problems in adapting school to community; current social 
issues as they affect education; analysis of current educational practices in the 
light of modern social needs. 3 units, first semester. 


118. PrincrpLes oF KINDERGARTEN-PRimAry EDUCATION. (MCABOoY) Principles 
of teaching in the primary grades; assigned reading; analysis of teaching 
problems, content and objectives of the modern lower elementary school. 3 
units, first semester. 


120, PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. (NEFF) <A study of the secondary 
school in the light of its historical development; emphasis on curriculum 
construction; the organization of instructional materials; classroom manage- 
ment, general methods; a critical evaluation of current principles and pro- 
cedures. 3 units, each semester. 


121. MretruHops or KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION. (MCABOY) Practical 
aspects of teaching in the kindergarten-primary grades; analysis of teaching 
methods, organization and curricula of the modern lower elementary school 
through ‘observation and research. 3 units, second semester. 


122. MeETHops IN Puysicat EpucaTion, ELEMENTARY LEVEL. (THE STAFF***) 
Identical with Physical Education 107. 3 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Political Science. 
**Of the Department of Mathematics. 
***Of the Department of Physical Education. 
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123. MarTerrats AND Metuops or TEacuinc Music In THE ELEMENTARY 


ScHooL. (FRODSHAM*) Jdentical with Music 123. Prerequisite: Music 120, or 


equivalent. 3 units, each semester. 


124. Marerrats AND Meruops oF TEacuinc Music 1n THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
(FRoDSHAM*) Identical with Music 124. Prerequisite: Candidacy for a siate 
teaching credential, Music 11-12, membership in an ensemble group. 2-4 
units, first semester. Special fee: $1 5.00. This fee is non-refundable. 


125. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM. (PETRIE) Planning the elementary 
school curriculum in the light of contemporary social needs, present develop- 
ments in psychology, the nature of the human organism and modern educa- 
tional theory. 2 units, each semester. 


126. STUDENT TEACHING IN SPEECH CORRECTION, (FREESTONE**) Actual ex- 
perience in the management of speech defectives. Supervision by speech 
therapists in the public schools. Depending upon the speech correction cre- 
dential desired, training will be on the elementary or secondary level. Pre- 
requisite: Speech 105 and approval by the Speech and Education Depart- 
ments. Open to seniors or graduate students. 4 units, each semester. Special 
fee: $15.00. This fee is non-refundable. 


130. STUDENT TEACHING IN PuysicaL EpucATION. (TRIEB***) Actual teach- 
ing at the secondary level under supervision in the public schools, with obser- 
vation and evaluation of class procedures. Open to seniors who are candidates 
for the Special Credential in Physical Education. 4 units, each semester. Spe- 
cial fee: $15.00. This fee is non-refundable. 


132. ScHoot HEaLtu EpucarTion, (TrIEB***) Healthful school environment, 
health service; methods and materials for instruction at elementary and 


secondary levels. 3 writs, first semester. 


134A. OBSERVATION AND METHopDs oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READING 
“AND THE LANGUAGE ARTS. (MANDERBACH) Practices and trends in teaching 
‘reading and oral and written communication. A consideration of the physical, 


psychological and social factors affecting the development and use of the 


language arts; the integration and enrichment of the language arts program; 


corrective programs. 2 units, each semester. 


134B. OBSERVATION AND METHops oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SOCIAL 
SruDIES. (THE STAFF) Principles and procedures related to the development 
of social attitudes and experiences with children. The role and purposes of the 


social studies; curricular requirements and significant trends. 2 umits, each 
semester. 


134c. OBSERVATION AND MEtTuHops oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ARITH- 
METIC. (PETRIE) The function of the elementary school in the development 
of quantitative thinking. Instructional and psychological aspects of arith- 


metic. Analysis of deficiencies and practical corrective procedures. 2 unit, 
each semester. 


/134D. OBSERVATION AND MEtTHops oF “TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE. 


(THE sTAFF) Materials and methods of teaching science to young children; 


creating science experiences; developing fundamental concepts; selecting and 


preparing materials of instruction; evaluating growth. 2 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Music. 
**Of the Department of Speech. 
***Of the Department of Physical Education. 
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135-136. Srup—ENr TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, (KINNEY, PETRIE AND 
starr) Actual experience in teaching under supervision in the public schools, 
Open to seniors who are candidates for the General Elementary Credential. 
4 units per semester. Special fee: $20.00 for each 4 units of credit. This fee is 
non-refundable. 

138. SrupENT TEACHING IN Music. (FRODSHAM*) Supervised music teaching 
in secondary schools. Observation and evaluation of class procedures. Open to 
seniors and graduate students who are candidates for the Special Secondary 
Credential in Music. 4 units, each semester. Special fee: $15.00. This fee is 
non-refundable. 


142. CuiLp GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. (FAIRCHILD**) Identical with Psy- 
chology 121. 3 units, each semester. 


144. GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, (CULLEY) Phi 
losophy, problems and organization of guidance in the secondary school. 
Principles and techniques are used to gain a better understanding of human 
relationships in the secondary school situation with a view to better adjust- 
ment for students, both scholastically and emotionally. Counseling techniques, 
with emphasis upon the directive and the nondirective procedures. 2 units, 
each semester. 
145. Tests AND MEASUREMENTS. (HARSH**) Identical with Psychology 145. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 2 units, first semester. 

147. EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION. (THE STAFF) Principles underlying educa- 
tional evaluation, construction and use of group intelligence tests, standard- 
ized achievement tests and teacher-made tests. Application of evaluation re- 
sults to curriculum construction, teaching, guidance. 3 units, second semester. 
160. CurRENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. (NEFF) Alternative current 
philosophies in their educational bearings; especial emphasis on the evolution 
and clarification of the democratic ideal. 2 units, second semester. 

162. MaTrertats AND MetTHops In Aupio-VIsuAL INSTRUCTION. (BUTT) A 
survey course to acquaint the student with the principles of audio-visual edu- 
cation. A study of sources; use of catalogs in the selection of materials; needs 
for new materials. Training in the use of audio-visual projection and record- 
ing equipment. Prerequisite: Education 134a, b, or c, or 205, or equivalent, 
completed or in progress. 2 units, each semester. Special fee: $7.00. 

195-196. DirEcTED READING. (THE STAFF) Independent reading, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units, each semester. 

198. WorxsHop IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ART. (PATTERSON) Art principles 
and materials as applied to elementary school work. Prerequisite: Art 153. 
2 units, first sernester. 


199. THE JuNior CoLLecE. (THE STAFF) The development of the Junior Col- 
lege; organization of curriculum; instructional materials; classroom manage- 
ment and general methods. 3 units, second semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Graduate Committee, graduate students may receive credit to- 
ward either the Degree of Master of Arts or the General Secondary Cre- 


*Of the Department of Music. 
**Of the Department of Psychology. 
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dential for Courses 101, 103, 104, 105, 106, 110, 117, 120, 123, 124, 142, 
144, 145, 14.7, 160, 195, 196, and 199. In addition Courses 126 and 162 
may be credited toward the credential. (See pages 65-69 for general regu- 
lations governing graduate work.) With consent of the instructor quali- 
fied seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


205. OBSERVATION, METHODS, AND TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, (KINNEY, 
SNIDER) Observations, methods of instruction and evaluation of educational 
outcome. Definite assignments in observation of adolescents and approximate- 
ly ten weeks of teaching. Enrollment subject to approval of instructor. 4 units, 
each semester. Special fee: $15.00. This fee is non-refundable. 


206. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (KINNEY, SNIDER) Actual 
teaching under supervision at the secondary school level, including incidental 
study of principles and methods of secondary education. Open to graduate stu- 
dents who are candidates for the Secondary Credential. 4 units, each semester. 
Special fee: $15.00. This fee is non-refundable. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, (NEFF) Independent reading, 
techniques of research, investigation, or field studies, with conference on spe- 
cial problems. Open to second semester seniors or graduate students only. 2-4 
units per semester. 


213-214. SEMINAR IN SPECIAL PRoBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY. (NEFF) 
An intensive critical examination and appraisal of educational theory and 
practice, historical and current, the purpose of which is to formulate an educa- 
tional outlook best suited to modern demands. Open to second semester seniors 
or graduate students only. 2-4 units per semester. 


219. ADVANCED STATISTICS. (CULLEY*) Critical application of certain tech- 
niques including the Chi-Square, Analysis of Variance, Prediction, Small 
Sample Reliability, Partial and Multiple Correlation, etc., to problems of 
education and psychology. Prerequisite: Education 105 or Mathematics 119 
or equivalent. 2 units, first semester. 


220A. INSTRUCTIONAL ASPECTS OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION. (FALK) Organization and administration of federal, state, county and 
city school districts. Types of services and programs for children, youths and 
adults in general and vocational education. Pupil personnel procedures and 
accounting techniques. Curriculum construction, evaluation and interpreta- 
‘tion. Prerequisite: Admission to the administration program. 3 units, first 
semester. 


2208. BusINEss AND MANAGERIAL ASPECTS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. (FALK) 
State and local school administration as it relates to school law, personnel 
management, budget and finance, school housing, equipment and supplies. 
Public interpretation. Prerequisite: Admission to the administration program. 
Education 220B may precede 220A with the consent of the instructor. 3 units, 
| Second semester. 


221, ELEMENTARY ScHOoL ADMINISTRATION, (FALK) Preparation for the ele- 
mentary school principalship. The organization and administration of the 
elementary school; pupil personnel management; elementary curriculum de- 
velopment; evaluation and interpretation. Prerequisite: Education 220A or 
220B. 2 units, first semester. 


*Of the Department of Mathematics. 
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222. SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION. (FALK) Guidance, direction and in- 
service training of teachers as these relate to the instructional and pupil guid- 
ance programs of schools and school districts. Prerequisite: Education 220A or 
220B. 2 units, first semester. 


223. SECONDARY ScHOoL ADMINISTRATION. (FALK) Preparation for the sec- 
ondary school principalship. Administration of secondary schools, pupil 
personnel, curriculum development, evaluation and interpretation and co- 
curricular programs. Prerequisite: Education 220A or 220B, 2 units, second 
semester. 


229. Fretp Work For SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. (FALK) Designed to give 
candidates for school superintendencies practical experience in the work of 
the superintendency, together with required research studies and independ- 
ent field studies in significant fields of public school administration. Prerequi- 
site: Completion of all other courses in the administration pattern. 2-4 units, 
each semester. 


230. Fretp Work For PRINCIPALS. (FALK) Designed to give candidates for 
school principalships practical experience in the work of the principalship, 
together with required research studies and independent field studies in sig- 
nificant fields of public school administration. Prerequisite: Completion of 
all other courses in the administration pattern. 2-4 units, each semester. 


Note: Additional courses in School Administration are given in the Summer 
Session at Occidental College. 


290. THesis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 
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ENGLISH AND LITERATURE 
DIKE 


ProFeEssor OLIVER, Chairman 
ProFEssor KURTZ AssocIATE PRroFEssor CroIssANT 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssoR THOMPSON 
Mrs. Lyncu, Jnstructor Mr. Marvin, /nstructor Mr. O’Hareg, Instructor 
Mr. McCoy, Lecturer By Special Appointment: Dr. Norris 


The Department of English and Literature serves in two capacities which 
are of vital importance to all students, regardless of special interests. The 
first general function of the department is to stimulate, aid and direct 
growth of mastery of the English language. 

The second such function is to furnish to all students, of whatever 
major interest, a large and carefully selected body of literature. Litera- 
ture is an extensive collection of significant materials touching almost all 
fields of general education and binding them all together in a specifically 
human perspective. The Anglo-American tradition is given most empha- 
sis, as being the tradition closest to us. 

Special interests in writing, either as creative artists or with journal- 
istic emphasis, the desire for a broad yet deeply perceptive background, 
or an interest in literature with the aim of teaching may lead directly to 
a major in English and Literature. The background derived from the 
major is excellent for those wishing to enter professions such as the Min- 
istry, Law, Medicine, Social Studies or Psychology. The aim of the de- 
partment is to provide its students with (1) a coherent field of knowledge, 
(2) the ability to read literature maturely, analytically and critically and 
(3) the specific studies most appropriate to their individual needs. 


MAJor: Thirty-six units of upper division work, of which at least twenty- 
four must be from this department and shall include Courses 130, 145, 
and 151, 152, or 153. In addition, two courses are required from 135, 136, 
137 and 144, so selected that no two consecutive courses are omitted. 
Course 155 is particularly recommended. Twelve upper division units in 
related fields will be required. History, Philosophy, Sociology, Psychol- 
ogy, Political Science and Speech are recommended related fields. 

Because of alternation of courses, students who wish to major in Eng- 
_ lish and Literature should plan their entire upper division programs in 
_ consultation wth the departmental adviser not later than the beginning 
of the junior year. 

The comprehensive examination in this department will be based upon 
the major program and relationships of literature to allied fields. 


Prerequisite to the major: English and Literature 1-2 and 51-52, or 
equivalents. English 101B, Expository Writing, or the equivalent, will 
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be required of those majors who do not reveal excellence in organization 
and expression. 


Lower Division COURSES 


rn. REMEDIAL ENGLISH. (THE STAFF) A tool course for students who show de- 
ficiencies in essentials of English. No credit, each semester. 

1-2. FRESHMAN ENGLISH. (THE STAFF) Required of all freshmen. 2 urtits per 
semester. 

61-52. INTRODUCTION To ENGLIsH LITERATURE. (THOMPSON, CROISSANT) In- 


troduction and survey; required of students who intend to major in the de- 
partment. 3 units per semester. Either semester may be taken separately. 


61-62. JourNALIsmM (Newspaper Writing). (mccoy) Study and practice in 
writing specialized types of news stories, editorials and news features. Open 
to all students interested in newspaper work. 2 units per semester. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Junior standing, except in courses open 
to sophomores. 


101. ADVANCED ComposiTIoN. The theory and practice of: 
A. Short Story Writing. (Norris) Open to sophomores. 2 units, first 
semester. 
B. Expository Writing. (KuRTz) Open to sophomores. 2 units, second 
Semester. 
c. Techniques of Magazine Writing. (mccoy) Open to sophomores. 2 
units, second semester. 


105. READINGS IN LITERARY TYPES. (CROISSANT) An introduction to poetry, 
drama, novel, short story and essay as types of literature; the function of each 
type. This course may be applied toward the History of Civilization require- 
ment by transfer students. 3 units, first semester. 


110. THE ENciisH LANGUAGE. (OLIVER) An introduction to the nature, 
origins and development of the English language, with special attention to. 
personal vocabulary growth and to problems in understanding. Designed for 
prospective teachers and writers. 3 units, first semester. | 


124. THE PEriop or CHAUCER. (KURTZ) Readings principally in the Canter- 
bury Tales and in Troilus and Criseyde; survey of fourteenth century litera- 
ture. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1954-55. 


128. DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA. (CROISSANT) From the begin- 
nings in miracle and morality plays and interludes, to the fully developed 
drama of the present. 3 units, first semester. ! 


130. SHAKESPEARE. (KURTZ) Reading of the principal works; theatrical and. 
social background of the period. 3 units, first semester. 
135. MILTON AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (THOMPSON) ‘The life and 
times of Milton; his poetry and most important prose; the poetry and prose 
of the period. 3 writs, first semester of alternate years. 
136. THe EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND. (KURTZ) The background, the: 


literary movements, and the major poets and prose writers of the period. 3 
units, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1954-55. 
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137. THE Romantic PEriop. (croissANT) The rise of romanticism; empha- 


_ sis upon Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats. 3 units, second semes- 


ter of alternate years. 


139. THE Encuiisu NoveEt. (crotssANT) A survey of the best English novels. 
Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 


1954-55. 
144. THE VICTORIAN PERIOD. (CROISSANT) A survey of the period, with de- 
tailed study of the major writers. 3 units, second semester. 


145-146. AMERICAN LITERATURE. (KURTZ) A survey of American literature, 
with emphasis upon major writers. Either half may be taken separately. 3 units 
per semester. 


151. CONTEMPORARY PoEtRyY. (cRoIssANT) Modern English and American 
poetry. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


152. CoNTEMPORARY DRAMA. (cROISSANT) Modern English and American 
drama. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


153. THE AMERICAN NovEL. (cCROISSANT) Outstanding American novels, 
with emphasis upon the contemporary scene. Open to sophomores. 3 units, 
second semester of alternate years. 


155. LirERARY CRITICISM. (OLIVER) A study of the best definitions of great 
literature, relating each philosophy of literature to the cultural tradition in 
which it developed. 3 units, second semester. 


165. LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST. (KURTZ) A study of belles 
lettres in the English language which reflect the geographical environment 
and cultural patterns of this region through the past one hundred years. 2 
units, second semester. 


168. CompaRATIVE LITERATURE. (OLIVER) Great literature of the western 


_ world, from the Renaissance to the present. 3 units, second semester. 


169. ORIENTAL LITERATURE. (MOK*) ‘The greatest literary works of the far 


east, and their influence upon western thought. 3 units, second semester. 


195-196. DrrecTED READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the Dean 
of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper division 


_ courses, except those open to sophomores, may be credited as graduate 
work toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of 


——— 


Master of Arts. See pages 65-69 for general regulations governing gradu- 
ate work.) With the consent of the instructor, qualified seniors may enroll 


_In graduate courses. 


205. THE HistoricaL Noveu. (oLIver) Significant interpretations of many 
historical eras through the medium of the novel. Open to qualified seniors and 
graduate students without departmental prerequisite. 3 units, first semester of 
alternate years. Not given in 1954-55. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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210. CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE: THE WorLD SCENE. (OLIVER) Selected 
readings in novel, drama, poetry and non-fiction which offer significant per- 
spectives on problems of the twentieth century. Not limited to Literature 
majors. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


211-212. SEMINAR. (KURTZ) Subject to be chosen. 2-4 units per semester. 


285. CREATIVE WRITING. (THE STAFF) Open only to those Master of Arts 
candidates who have been accepted under the creative work plan. Maximum 
credit of 4 units, each semester. 


290. TuHEsis For Master or Arts DEGREE, (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


403. SOCIETY AND IpEAs IN Fiux: RoMANTICIsM AND REVOLT. (OLIVER AND 
INTERCOLLEGIATE STAFF) Prerequisite: Acceptance of application by inter- 
collegiate staff (see page 73). 6 units per semester, granted only on completion 
of year-course and colloquium. 
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DIKE 


Acting Chairman: AssistANT PRoFEssorn BIRMAN 
Mr. Meier, /nstructor 


In 1948, upon the retirement of Dr. Frank J. Smiley, Professor of Geology, 
1916-1948, the collection of rocks and minerals assembled through the 
years of his service was formally named the Frank J. Smiley Geological 
Collection. 

The science of Geology encompasses a study of the modifying processes 
at work on the earth’s surface and the origin, structure, and history of the 
earth as recorded in the rocks. For the liberal arts student it affords a natu- 
ral background to philosophy, history and economics and gives some con- 
tact with the methods and ideals of science. For the major in Geology, the 
curriculum assures a sound background in science and requisite training 
for advanced work at graduate schools or for professional work involving 
geologic data and methods. j 
MAJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses including Geology 
103, 104, 122, 124, 126, 127 and 128; the remaining twelve units to be 
selected with the approval of the department chairman from additional 
courses in Geology and from related subjects, as grouped into three broad 
fields of emphasis offered in Geology: General Geology, Paleontology 
and Geophysics. 

The comprehensive examination for Geology majors will be a written 
and oral examination based on courses 30, 32, 103, 104, 122 and 126. 

Prerequisite to the major: Geology 30; Chemistry 1-2; Physics 30, 1-2, 
1L-2L; Mathematics 3-4; or equivalents. (With permission, Physics may 
be deferred until the junior year.) 

Students proposing to do graduate work in Geology are urged to in- 
clude in their programs Chemistry 105-106, Mathematics 5-6 and upper 
division Mathematics and Physics, if possible. A reading knowledge of 
German and French is required for advanced degrees at most graduate 
schools. 

A summer field course taken at the end of the junior year will prove 
to be of great value to the major in Geology and cannot be too strongly 
_ recommended. Such courses are offered by many of the larger schools in 
_ the west and last from four to six weeks. 


LOweER DIVISION COURSES 


_ 30. INTRODUCTION To GEOLOGY. (BIRMAN) Consideration of the natural agen- 
cies at work on the earth’s surface and within it, and the geologic history of 
the earth. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period or field trip.) 4 units, 
each semester. 
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32. Historica, GroLocy. (MEIER) Geologic history of the earth based on the 
succession of plants and animals and the structure of the earth. (2 lectures and 
2 two-hour laboratory periods or field trips.) 4 units, second semester. 


Upper DIvIsIoN COURSES 


Geology 30 is prerequisite to all upper division courses except as noted in 
Courses 103, 105, 122. 


103-104. MinreraALocy, PETRoLoGy. (BIRMAN) Crystal form, physical prop- 
erties, mode of origin and natural associations of minerals directly related to 
the origin and occurrence of the more important igneous, sedimentary and 
metamorphic rocks. Laboratory work stresses determination of minerals by 
physical properties, blowpipe analysis and chemical tests; training in the 
megascopic identification of the various types of rocks. Prerequisite: Chemis- 
try 1-2, except for qualified majors in Physics and Chemistry who may take 
Geology 103 without prerequisite. Course 103 is prerequisite to 104. (2 lec- 
tures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units per semester. Laboratory fee: 
$2.00 per semester. : 


108. OpricAL MINERALOGY. (BIRMAN) ‘Theory and application of crystal 
optics. Use of the petrographic microscope in identification of minerals as un- 
mounted grains and in thin section. Prerequisite: Geology 103. Qualified ma- 
jors in Chemistry and Physics may take this course without prerequisite. (2 
lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester of alternate 
years. 


114. GEOMORPHOLOGY. (BIRMAN) Origin and evolution of landscape features 
as produced by the agencies at work on the earth’s surface. (2 lectures.) 2 
units, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1954-55. 


118. Economic GroLocy. (BIRMAN) A review of the geologic deposits of eco- 
nomic value: coal, oil and gas, industrial minerals, metalliferous deposits, and 
water resources. Prerequisite: Geology 103. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second se- 
mester of alternate years. 


122. INVERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY. (MEIER) Morphology and geologic his- 
tory of the important groups of invertebrate fossils. Open without prerequisite 


to qualified majors in Biology. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 


4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


124. FirLpD GroLocy. (BIRMAN) The principles and techniques of geologic 
mapping. Detailed mapping of local areas and the preparation of reports. Use - 
of aerial photographs and the plane table in field mapping. 3 units, second — 


semester. 


126. SrrucTuRAL GEoLoGY. (MEIER) Description and interpretation of the 
spatial relations of the rocks of the earth’s crust. Prerequisite: Geology 30, 32. 


(2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. 


127-128. ADVANCED FIELD GEOLOGY. (MEIER) Individual investigation of geo- | 


logical problems in the field. Prerequisite: Geology 124. 3 units per semester. 


129-130. SPECIAL PROBLEMS, (THE STAFF) Limited to upper division students, | 


with permission of instructor. Individual investigation by qualified students. 
2-3 units per semester. 


132. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THESTAFF) A review of important literature in Geol- | 


ogy. Open only to seniors. 1 unit, second sernester. 
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ProFreEssorn DuMKE, Chairman 
Proressor CLELAND! Proressor Mox 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssoR LINDGREN ASSISTANT Proressor RopEs 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ROLLE 


The courses offered by the Department of History provide training for 
the understanding of social organization in the present and the past. 
Sound knowledge of the field of history is essential to the formation of 
judgments on current conditions in politics and economics. Selected 
courses in this department provide a desirable introduction to specialized 
training in the professions of Law, Public Administration, Diplomacy, 


Foreign Trade, and Teaching. 


_masor: Thirty-six units of upper division courses, of which a minimum 
of twenty-four units shall be in this department. History 125, 126, 166 
and six units selected from History 141-144 are required of all majors. 
Additional courses to complete the twenty-four unit minimum shall be 
selected from the fields of Ancient, Mediaeval, Latin American, South- 
western or Asiatic Histories. The remaining twelve units may be selected, 
in consultation with the major adviser, from any of the following courses: 
Art 111, 112, 115, 121, 122, 126, 140; Economics 123, 124, 14.1; Philoso- 
phy 101, 102, 121, 14.7; Political Science 151, 154, 155, 165; Religion 131, 
132; and approved courses from other departments. 

Because of alternation of courses in this Department, History majors 
should plan their programs, in consultation with the Chairman of the De- 
_ partment, not later than the beginning of their junior year. Such plan- 
ning is necessary to insure proper preparation for the Comprehensive 
Examination. 

Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 

Students especially interested in Latin American affairs are referred to 
the inter-departmental major in this field as outlined on page 79. Infor- 
mation concerning a curriculum in Regional History and Culture: the 
Pacific Southwest and Northern Mexico including an inter-departmental 
major in this field, will be found on page 80. 

All candidates for degrees and credentials in the State of California are 
| required, by Act of the California State Legislature, to complete a course 
in American History, one in the provisions and principles of the United 
States Constitution and one in California state and local government. 
American History may be met by History of Civilization 3 or by three 
units from History 141, 143 or 144 or by four units from History 145, 
146, 148. The United States Constitution requirement may be met by 


1Second semester only. 
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History of Civilization 2 or by History 142 or by Political Science 152. 
The requirement in California state and local government may be met 
by History of Civilization 4 or by Political Science 152 or by Political 
Science 163. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 


111. ANCIENT Near East AND GREECE, (LINDGREN) A general survey of an- 
cient civilizations; the Near East, Egypt, the Hellenic and the Hellenistic 
periods. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. 


112. History or Rome. (LINDGREN) ‘The Republic and the Empire. Open to 
sophomores. 2 units, second semester of alternate years. 


122. Tue Mippie AGEs. (LINDGREN) Europe 400-1500; the Barbarian Civili- 
zations, the Frankish Kingdoms, the Church, Byzantium, Islam, Feudalism, 
Manorialism; the culture, institutions and political development of the High 
Middle Ages seen as a basis for modern Europe. Open to sophomores. 3 units, 
second semester. 


123. THe RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. (LINDGREN) Europe 1378-1648. 
Humanism and new horizons; heresies, Protestant Movements, and the Coun- 
ter-Reformation. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


124. THe AGE oF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. (LINDGREN) Continental Europe, 
1648-1799. Absolute Monarchy; Enlightened Despotism; Colonial expansion; 
rationalism; the consolidation of powerful nation-states; the French Revolu- 
tion. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. 


125. EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. (RODES) Europe 1799-1914. Na- 
poleonic era, restoration versus liberalism; nationalism, imperialism, mate- 
rialism, and power politics. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


126. RECENT AND CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN History. (RopES) Europe in the 
20th century: the two world wars, the two periods of reconstruction; recent 
problems of Europe. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


127. ENGLAND AND THE BritisH EMPIRE FROM QUEEN ELIZABETH. (LINDGREN) 
The development of England and the British Empire with special reference to 
the influence of Anglo-Saxon institutions and culture upon the institutions 
and culture of the United States and modern civilization. Open to sophomores. 
2 units, first semester. Not given in 1954-55. : 


129. History or GERMANY. (RODES) Germany, 1493 to the present, with em- 
phasis on the later centuries. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second semester of 
alternate years. Not given in 1954-55. | 


131. History or Cotontat Hispanic AMERICA. (ROLLE) A general survey. 
from the discovery to the Wars of Independence. Open to sophomores. 2 units, 
first semester of alternate years. | 
132. History or RepuBLICAN Hispanic AMERICA. (DUMKE) A survey from) 
1821 to the present. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second semester of alternate 
years. Not given in 1954-55. : 
134. RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES wiTtH HispANic AMERICA. (ROLLE) 

Diplomatic relationships, including the Monroe Doctrine, the Venezuelan 
Episode, Pan Americanism, etc. 2 urits, second semester. | 
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135. History or Mexico. (DUMKE) Mexico from Cortez to the present. Open 
to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


137. GEOGRAFIA ECoONOMICA DE LA AMERICA LATINA, (————— ) A descrip- 
tion of the economic geography of Latin America, conducted in Spanish. This 
course may be credited toward Spanish, Economics or History. Open to sopho- 
mores. 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1954-55. 


i4i1. THE COLONIAL PERIop IN AMERICA. (ROLLE) British, French and Span- 
ish Colonies in the Americas, 1492-1783. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first 
semester of alternate years. 


142. THE BEGINNING OF THE NaTION. (ROLLE) United States History, 1783 
to 1865. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 


143. RECONSTRUCTION AND IMPERIALISM. (ROLLE) United States History, 
1865 to 1912. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. Not 
given in 1954-55. 

144. TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA. (ROLLE) The two world wars, the great 
depression, and the new foreign policy. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second 
semester of alternate years. 


145. [THE Werstwarp Movement. (ROLLE) The migration of the American 
population from the Appalachian frontier to the Pacific coast. Open to sopho- 
mores. 2 units, first semester. 


146. History or THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST. (DUMKE) A survey of the po- 
tical, economic and cultural history of the Southwestern United States, with 
attention to relations with Latin America. Open to sophomores. 2 units, sec- 
ond semester. 


148. History oF CALIFORNIA. (CLELAND) ‘The Spanish, Mexican and Ameri- 


‘can periods. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second semester. 


161. History or Cu1na. (Mok) History and development of Chinese culture 
and civilization from the earliest times to the present, emphasizing literature, 
philosophy and the way of life of the Chinese people. Open to sophomores. 3 


units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1954-55. 


163-164. History of CuLTuRAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ORIENT AND OCCI- 
DENT. (MOK) Contacts between the West and the East which have led to cul- 
tural infiltrations and influences throughout the course of history. Open to 


_ sophomores. 3 units per semester. 


165. History or IMPERIALISM IN Asta. (MOK) History and development of 
imperialism in Asia; the colonial policies of the imperialistic nations; the rise 
of nationalism in Asia. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate 
years. Not given in 1954-55. 


166. Tur Postwar Far East. (mox) The Far East in the postwar world, its 
recent history and current problems. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second 
semester. 


167. CuLTurAu History oF East Asta. (MoK) A survey of East Asian culture 


and institutions with special reference to their development in China and 


India and their diffusion in other East Asian countries. Open to sophomores. 
3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


195-196. DirecTED READING. (THE STAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 


_ Ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per semester. Normally, not 


more than 4 units may be counted toward any one degree. 


LET 


History 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 201 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi- 
tional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 
General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any 
upper division courses in this department. (See pages 65-69 for general 
regulations governing graduate work. ) 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Independent research for qualified gradu- 
ate students. 1-4 units per semester. Normally, not more than 4 units may be 
counted toward any one degree. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN History. (ROLLE) Supervised individual re- 
search and intensive analysis of the social, cultural, political and economic 
backgrounds of America west of the Mississippi, 1803-1954. 2 units per 
semester. 


213-214AB. SEMINARS IN EUROPEAN History. (LINDGREN, RODES) Supervised 
individual research in modern European History. Each seminar centers on a 
particular phase or area of European History as indicated below: 


213A. CONTEMPORARY Europe. Post-World War II reconstruction; Euro- 
pean Union; problems of conservatism, socialism, and communism in 
Germany, Italy, or France. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1954-55. 


214A. NINETEENTH CENTURY Europe. Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
eras; restoration, autocracy, liberalism; Revolutions of 1848; Second 
French Empire; Unifications of Germany or Italy; Bismarck’s Germany; 
Third French Republic; Rise of Russia; Problems of Nationalities. 2 units, 
second semester. 


2138. TWENTIETH CENTURY EuRoPE. World Wars I and II; studies in 
dictatorships; the Russian and German problems. 2 units, first semester. 
Not given in 1954-55. 

214B. SEVENTEENTH/EIGHTEENTH CENTURY EurRopE. From Absolute 
Monarchy through Enlightened Despotism to Revolution; classicism; 
rationalism; rise and consolidation of Prussia and Russia. 2 units, second 
semester. Not given in 1954-55. : 


221-222. SEMINAR IN Far Eastern History. (Mok) Studies in the Pacific 
Area. 2 units per semester. 


290. THEsis ror MASTER oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


403. SocIETY AND IpEAs IN FLux: ROMANTICISM AND REVOLT. (OLIVER* AND IN- 
TERCOLLEGIATE STAFF) Prerequisite: Acceptance of application by intercol- 
legiate staff (see page 73). 6 units per semester, granted only on completion of 
year-course and colloquium. 


*Of the Department of English and Literature. 
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HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 
DIKE 


ASSISTANT ProFEssor Ropes, Chairman 


Given cooperatively by faculty members from the Departments of Art, 
Economics, English and Literature, History, Music, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion, Political Science, Psychology and Sociology. 


1-2. History oF CIVILIZATION. (THE STAFF) An integrated course using his- 
tory as the unifying principle and considering at each historical stage man’s 
social, religious, economic, political, and psychological developments; and 


his artistic, musical and literary achievements. The work of the freshman year 


covers the period from Classical Greece to the first half of the 19th century. 


_ The second semester of the course includes the study of the United States Con- 


stitution and meets the California State requirement in this subject. Required 


_ of freshmen. 6 units per semester. 


3-4. History oF CIVILIZATION. (THE STAFF) A continuation of Course 1-2 
above. The first semester covers the 19th and 20th centuries through World 
War I, and includes United States History which meets the California State 
requirement in this field. The second semester deals with current develop- 
ments in international relations, recent intellectual history, contemporary 
social and psychological problems, and developments in the humanities, both 
in Europe and in the United States. Included in the work of the second semes- 
ter is material intended to fulfill the California State Legislature’s require- 


ment in state and local government. Required of sophomores. 6 units per 


semester. 
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LANGUAGES 


ProFessor BickLEy, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FIFE AssociATE ProFressor BENTON 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor BAaBcock Mr. Treuscorrr, /nstructor 


The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to give a basic 
knowledge of language, literature and culture. The work of the first year 
is organized to give the student a choice of (1) a reading approach or 
(2) a speaking approach to the language he elects to study. The upper 
division courses in modern languages offer an opportunity to gain a 
reasonable mastery of the written and spoken language. 


GROUP MAJoR: A minimum of thirty-six units from upper division 
courses of which fifteen units must be in each of any two languages 
chosen for the group major. The remaining six units may be in such 
courses outside the department as may be advised in each individual case 
by the group committee of advisers. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJorRs: Offered in French, German, and Spanish. The 
minimum requirement for a major is thirty-six units from upper division 
courses, of which twenty-four units shall be in the language elected; the 
remaining twelve units may be selected from such courses outside the 
department as the major adviser may recommend in each individual case. 

A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study will be 
required at the end of the senior year of students majoring within this 
group. The sequence of courses, totaling twenty-four units of work, on 
which the comprehensive examination is based, will consist in whole or 
in part of the following: for French majors, French 101-102, 103-104, 
105-106, 195-196; for German majors, German 101-102, 103-104, 105- 
106, 107-108, 195-196; for Spanish majors, Spanish 101-102, 103-104, 
105-106, 107-108, 195-196. 


Prerequisite to the major: Course 3-4 or equivalent. 


In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of either 
semester. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for 
French 103 to 196, inclusive; for Spanish 103 to 196, inclusive; and for 
German 103 to 196, inclusive. (See pages 65-69 for general regulations 
governing graduate work. ) 
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CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
Lower Division Courses 


4-2, ELEMENTARY GREEK. (LAKE*) Fundamentals of grammar; readings 
_ from Xenophon and/or the Gospels. 4 units per semester in alternate years. 


Not given in 1954-55. 

1-2. ELEMENTARY LATIN. (LAKE*) Fundamentals of grammar and vocabu- 
lary; Latin influences on the development of English. 4 units per semester in 
alternate years. 


Upper Division Courses 


195-196. Dirnectrep REapinc: New TEsTAMENT GREEK. (LAKE*) Prerequisite: 
_ Greek 1-2 or equivalent. 1-4 units per semester. Maximum credit 4 units. 


MopERN LANGUAGES 


FRENCH 
Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY FRENCH. (THE STAFF) Pronunciation, grammar, reading 


and conversation. Sections divided into reading vs. speaking approach. 4 


_ units per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. (FIFE) Grammar, composition, conversation 
and the comprehension of oral and written French. Prerequisite: French 1 
and 2 or two years of high school French. 4 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: French 3 and 4 or equivalent; for 
courses above 102, the ability to understand spoken French. 


101-102. ADVANCED FRENCH. (FIFE, TREUSCORFF) Composition and style; 


preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures in French based upon 
collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


1032-104. SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. (FIFE, TREUSCORFF The develop- 
+) 


ment and evolution of French civilization as reflected in literature: first 


semester, the Middle Ages and Renaissance; second semester, the age of 


Classicism. Prerequisite: French 101 and 102. 3 units per semester in alter- 


nate years. 


105-106. LirERATURE OF MopERN FRANCE, (FIFE, TREUSCORFF) First semes- 


ter, the eighteenth century; second semester, the nineteenth century. Pre- 


requisite: French 101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. Not given 
Wt 1954-55. 

195-196. DirecTED READING. (FIFE, TREUSCORFF) Individual work in lan- 
guage, literature, phonetics, etc. 1-4 units per semester. 


GERMAN 
Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY GERMAN. (BABCOCK) Pronunciation, essentials of gram- 


mar, reading of simple German, composition, conversation. 4 units per 


Semester. 


*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
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3-4. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN. (BABCOCK) Reading of modern German prose 
and poetry, grammar review, composition, conversation. Prerequisite: Ger- 
man 1 and 2 or two years of high school German. 4 units per semester. 


5. SCIENTIFIC GERMAN. (BABCOCK) Rapid reading of scientific German for 
students specializing in science. Prerequisite: German 3 or consent of instruc- 
tor. 3 units, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: German 3 and 4, or equivalent. 
101-102. ADVANCED CoMPosITION AND CONVERSATION. (BABCOCK) Composi- 
tion and style; readings in literary texts. 3 units per semester. Not given in 
1954-55. 

103-104. LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES, (BAB-| 
cock) Lectures, oral reports and collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


107-108. LITERATURE OF THE CLASSICAL PERIOD. (paBcocKx) Reading from Les- 
sing, Goethe and Schiller; study of selected critical works, lyrics and ballads. 
3 units per semester. Not given in 1954-55. 


195-196. DirrecTED READING. (BABCOCK) Literature, phonetics, and lin- 
guistics to meet the student’s individual needs. 1-4 units per semester. 


SPANISH 
Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY SPANISH. (THE STAFF)» Pronunciation, grammar, reading 
and oral drills. Sections divided into speaking vs reading approach. 4 units 
per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH. (BENTON AND STAFF) Grammar, composition 
and conversation; readings from literary texts. Prerequisite: Spanish 1 and 2 
or two years of high school Spanish, 4 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Spanish 3 and 4 or equivalent. For 
courses above 102, the ability to understand spoken Spanish. | 


101-102. ADVANCED SPANISH. (BENTON) Grammar, composition and style; 
preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures in Spanish based on 
collateral reading. 3 units per semester. | 
103-104. SURVEY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. (BENTON) A survey of the devel-| 
opment and evolution of Spanish civilization as reflected in literature from 
the twelfth to the nineteenth century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units 
per semester in alternate years. | 
105-106. THE LirerRATURE OF MopERN SPAIN. (BENTON) Literary movements 
of the nineteenth century and the literary tendencies of the twentieth cen- 
tury through the works of representative Spanish authors. Prerequisite: Span- 
ish 101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. Not given in 1954-55. 
107-108. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. (BENTON) A survey of Spanish- 
American literature from the Conquest through the first half of the twentieth | 
century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate 
years. 


195-196. DirecTep READING. (THE STAFF) Individualized study in phonetics, 
literature or linguistics. 1-4 units per semester. 
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LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 
DIKE 


Miss McCroy, /mstructor 


Occidental College does not offer the graduate training necessary for 
Librarianship. No special major is recommended, but broad preparation 
is desirable. Requirements for admission to most of the graduate schools 
accredited by the American Library Association include at least a year 
each of French and German and the ability to type with a fair degree of 
accuracy and speed. Other requirements will be met through completion 
of work outlined by Occidental College for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

In California a special credential in librarianship is required of high 
school librarians. Candidates for this credential must include in their 
undergraduate work courses in Education required for the general sec- 
ondary credential (see page 71) with the exception of practice teaching. 


4. Usk or THE Liprary. (mccLoy) A course planned to make possible for the 
student a more effective use of library facilities; a study of the card cata- 
logue; standard reference works; systems of classification; the making of 
bibliographies. 2 units, each semester. 
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MATHEMATICS 
DIKE 


ASssocIATE ProFEssor JOHNSON, Chairman 
ASSISTANT Pro¥ressor BARNES 
ASSISTANT PrRoFEsSOR CULLEY 


The Department of Mathematics aims (1) to offer to all students the 
fundamental cultural values of mathematics, (2) to provide the neces- 
sary mathematical tools for students of scientific and technical subjects, 
(3) to give preparation to those students who look toward professional 
mathematics after graduation in teaching, in research, in government 
service, or in industrial applications. 


MaJoR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses. Of these, twenty- 
three units shall be in mathematics and shall include Mathematics 103, 
111, 114, 117, 121, 199. In general, twelve of the remaining units should 
be taken outside the field of mathematics. The specific courses are chosen 
in consultation with the major adviser following a tentative program 
planned at the beginning of the junior year. 


The comprehensive examination at the end of the senior year is based 
on the individual program followed. Exceptional students, with the con- 
sent of the major department, may satisfy this requirement by the com- 
pletion of an individual project in mathematics, with oral and written 
reports. This project is to be started no later thar the beginning of the 
senior year. | 

Prerequisite to the major: Courses 3, 4, 5 and 6. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward the Secondary Credential for Mathematics 103-122, 
195, 196. (See pages 65-69 for general regulations governing graduate 
work. ) | 
Lower Division Courses | 
1. INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA. (THE STAFF) 3 units. Not given in 1954-55. 

2. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. (THE STAFF) Prerequisite: Plane geometry. 2 units, 
first semester. 

3. InTRopucToRY MATHEMATICAL ANALYsIs I. (THE sTAFF) Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 1 and 2 or permission of the instructor. 4 units, each semester. 


4. INTRODUCTORY MATHEMATICAL ANatysis II. (THE sTAFF) Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 3 or equivalent. 4 units, second semester. | 


5. Catcuuus I. (THE staFF) Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 4 or equim 
lent. 3 units, first semester. 


6. Caucuuus II. (THE starr) Prerequisite: Mathematics 5 or equivalent. 3 
units, second semester. | 
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Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses except Mathematics 119 and 130: 
Mathematics 5 and 6 or permission of the instructor. 


103. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, (BARNES) 3 u7its, first semester. 


111. HigHER Grometry I. (JOHNSON) 3 units, first semester in alternate 
years. Not given in 1954-55. 


112. HicHer Geometry II. (JoHNSON) 3 units, second semester in alternate 
years. 


114. ADVANCED CaLcuLus I. (BARNES) 3 units, second semester. 


415. ADVANCED Caucu.us II. (THE sTaFF) 3 units, first semester. Not given 
in 1954-55. 
117. PROBABILITY. (JOHNSON) 3 units, first semester in alternate years. 


119. STATISTICS. (CULLEY) Comprehensive study of measures of central tend- 
ency, variation, the normal curve, significance of differences and linear corre- 
lation. Identical with Education 105. 3 units, each semester. 


121. HicgHER ALGEBRAI. (BARNES) 3 units, first semester in alternate years. 


122. HicHER AxwcEBRA II. (BARNES) 3 writs, second semester in alternate 
years. Not given in 1954-55. 


130. ELEMENTARY CoNCEPTs OF MATHEMATICS. (JOHNSON) Open to sopho- 
mores. Prerequisite: Non-science major or permission of the instructor. 3 units, 
second semester. | 


195-196. DrrecTED READING. (THESTAFF) 1-4 units per semester. 


199. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Open only to mathematics majors. 2 
units, second semester. 
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MUSIC 


ProFeEssor Swan, Chairman 
Proressor Gross ASSISTANT PROFESSOR LAURIDSEN 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FRODSHAM ASSISTANT PROFESSOR JONES 


By Special Appointment: Miss BRocKLEBANK, Mr, CrAIGHEAD, 
Miss Haraway, Mr. Kosientz, Mr. Lure, Mr, TZErKo 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the appre- 
ciation and expression of this art among students who desire to become 


performers, composers, teachers, or sumply intelligent lovers of music. 


The curricular work is accordingly planned for all these types; individual 
instruction is made available in piano, voice, organ, violin, and other in- 
struments; and group instruction is offered in choral and orchestral or- 
ganizations. Adequate opportunity for public appearance is an essential 
part of the program of this department. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 
than twenty-four units shall be from this department according to options 
as listed below. The remaining twelve units shall be selected, in consulta- 
tion with the major adviser, from music and related departments. 


(A) Wire EmpxHasis ON ComposiITION: REQUIRED: Music 104 and 105- 
106, 129-130, 135, 136, 205 (for 4, units), 206. RECOMMENDED: Music 132, 
134, 135L, 136L, two units of ensemble music, two units of upper divi- 
sion applied music; other upper division courses in Music, Aesthetics, 
Art, Literature, Languages or Education, 


(B) Wira Empuasis oN Recirau: REQuIRED: Music 104 and 105-106, 
129-130, 131, 195 or 196; a minimum of three units of upper division ap- 
plied music in recital field; a minimum of two units of upper division 
ensemble music. RECOMMENDED: Music 122, 132, 134; other upper divi- 
sion courses in Music, Aesthetics, Art, Psychology, Speech, Languages 
or ‘Education. 


(C) Wirs Empnasis ON CHoRAL ConpucTING: REQUIRED: Music 104 | 


and 105-106, 129-130, 132, 233, 234, two units of upper division applied - 


music, one unit of upper division ensemble music. RECOMMENDED: Music 


134, other upper division courses in Music, Aesthetics, Art, Psychology, | 
| 


Speech, Languages or Education. 


(D) Wirs Empuasts oN INSTRUMENTAL ConpucCTING: REQUIRED: 
Music 104 and 105-106, 129-130, 134, 135, 135L, 136L, 235-236. Recom- 


MENDED: Upper division ensemble courses in Music, Music 136, two 


units of upper division applied music, other upper division courses in | 
Music, Aesthetics, Art, Psychology, Speech, Languages or Education. | 
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(E) Wir Empuasis on Pusric ScHoot Music ror GENERAL ELEMEN- 
TARY CREDENTIAL: ReQuirED: Twenty units in Music, including Music 
104, 105, 122, 132, 134, 135L, 136L, two units of upper division ensemble 
music, one unit of upper division voice, Education 123 and other courses 
in Education as listed on page 71. (Vote: One unit of lower division piano 
must be completed to satisfy this particular music option. Music 13 is not 
required of students enrolled in the Public School Music Major.) 

The comprehensive examination in this department will be based on 
the required courses specified under each of the above options. Under 
options A, B, C and D the student is required also to demonstrate musi- 
cal ability through (A) presenting an original manuscript composition 
in larger or cyclic form, or (B) programming a satisfactory recital, or 
(C) training and presenting in concert an ensemble group, or (D) train- 
ing and presenting in concert an instrumental group or programming a 
satisfactory recital. 


Prerequisite to the major: Music 11-12, 13, and an elementary knowl- 


edge of piano. 


Applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Music must com- 
plete a minimum of forty-six hours in Music, including requirements for 
a major in this subject. A minimum of fifteen units in Education is re- 
quired also for this credential, including Education 124, and 138, For fur- 
ther information, see page 71. A statement of music courses to be com- 
pleted by candidates for this credential may be secured from the Director 
of the Department. 


THEORETICAL MusIc 
Lower Division Courses 


1. UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION. (HUME*) Training in listening, 
based on recognizing and locating particular musical values at actual hearings 
of assigned recorded music masterpieces. May be applied toward the History 
of Civilization requirement by transfer students. 2 units, each semester. 


3. FUNDAMENTAL Music TuHrory. (LAURIDSEN) A non-credit course for pro- 
spective music majors who aré lacking in knowledge of basic techniques. Vo 
credit, each semester. 


41-12. Harmony. (LAURIDSEN) ‘Triad structure; active and passive tones; 
cadences; harmonization of melodies. Prerequisite: Rudiments of music. 3 
units per semester. 


13. LirerATURE AND Materials, (Gross) An integrated course, combining 
work in advanced harmony, music history and counterpoint. Open to sopho- 
_ mores. Prerequisite: Music 11-12. 4 units, first semester. 


*Of the Department of Speech. 
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Upper Division Courses 


104. LITERATURE AND MATERIALS. (Gross) A continuation of course work 
offered in Music 13. Open to sophomores. Prerequisite: Music 11-12, 13. 4 
units, second semester. 


105-106. LITERATURE AND MATERIALS. (Gross) An integrated course continu- 
ing work in form analysis, criticism and history. Open to juniors. Prerequi- 
site: Music 13, 104. 4 units per semester. 


120. MusicIANsHIp FoR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. (FRODSHAM) Elementary 
theory and music reading. 3 units, each semester. 


122. SIGHTSINGING AND DICTATION. (LAURIDSEN) Scale structure; intervals 
and rhythms are made the basis of drill in reproducing tones from printed 
scores and in scoring melodies heard. 3 units, second semester. 


123. Matertrats AND MetTuHops or TEACHING Music IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. (FRODSHAM) Identical with Education 123.Students whowitsh credit 
for this course toward the General Elementary Credential should register un- 
der Music. This course or equivalent required of all candidates for the General 
Elementary Teaching Credential. Prerequisite: Music 120, or equivalent. 3 
units, each semester. 


124. MaAtTErIALs AND METuHops oF TEACHING Music IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
(FRODSHAM) Practical problems in organizing, teaching and presenting sec- 
ondary school repertory. Assignments in observation and ten weeks of teach- 
ing. Identical with Education 124. Students who wish education credit for this 
course toward teaching credentials should register under Education. Prerequi- 
site: candidacy for a state teaching credential, Music 11-12, membership in an 
ensemble group. 2-4 units, first semester. Special fee: $15.00. This fee is non- 
refundable. 


129-130. SuRVEY oF Music LITERATURE. (GROSS, LAURIDSEN, JONES) A labo- 
ratory for the study of performance materials. 1 unit per semester. 


131. CHurcH Music. (swan) Historical development of church music and 
liturgy. Attendance required at designated services as basis of bi-weekly writ- 
ten reports. 3 units, first sernester. 


132. CHorAL CoNnDUCTING. (SWAN) Principles and problems; choir organi- | 
zation. 2 units, second semester. 


134. ORCHESTRAL CoNDUCTING. (JoNEs) ‘Technic of the baton; discussion of | 
principles and problems, and drill in their practical application. 2 wnits, sec- | 
ond semester. 


135. ORCHESTRATION. (JONES) Study of scoring for orchestral instruments; _ 
arrangements and transcriptions. Prerequisite: Music 13. 2 units, first 
semester. 


136. ADVANCED ORCHESTRATION. (JONES) Study of scoring for orchestral in- | 
struments; arrangements and transcriptions. Prerequisite: Music 13 and 135. 
2 units, second semester. 


135L-136L. ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS LABORATORY. (JONES)  Practi- 
cal work with instruments of band and orchestra. Either half may be taken 
separately. 1 unit per semester. 


195-196. DirecTED READING. (THE STAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-3 units per semester. ' 
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Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered 200 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additional work approved by the 
Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate stu- 
dents may receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Cre- 
dential for Music 105-106, 123, 124, 132, 134, 135, 136, 135L-136L, 195, 
196, and courses in Applied Music numbered above 200. Music 131, 135, 
130, 195, 196 are accepted as graduate credit toward the Master of Arts 
degree. (See pages 65-69 for general regulations governing graduate 
study.) Qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses with consent of 
the instructor. 


205-206. ComposITION SEMINAR. (GRoss) Original work and parallel study 
in Variation, Rondo, Sonata or Cyclic vocal forms; advanced orchestration. 
Prerequisite: Music 102 or approved equivalent. Either half may be taken 
separately. 2 or 3 units per semester. 


212. History or Music Seminar. (Gross) ‘The great art periods in music; 
their influence on music today. Modern music; national music. Problems in 
appreciation and aesthetics. Individual assignments. Prerequisite: Music 105- 
106. 2 or 3 units, second semester. 


233-234. CHoraLt Music Seminar, (SwAN) Studies in interpretation and ad- 
vanced conducting. Chorus organization and rehearsal procedures. Vocal 
methods. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 132 or equivalents established 
by examination. 2 units per semester. 


235-236. INSTRUMENTAL Music SEMINAR. (JONES) Studies in instrumental 
literature. Analysis and interpretation. Rehearsal procedures, score reading 
and instrumental accompanying. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 134, 
135L-136L or equivalents established by examination. 2 units per semester. 


290. THESIS For MAstTErR oF Arts DEGREE. (THESTAFF) Maximum credit of 4 
units, each semester. 


APPLIED Music 


A student may register in applied music for credit toward the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts on authorization of the Director of the Department and 
may complete such registration (1) for individual lessons by passing the 
requisite Proficiency Test as indicated below, and (2) for membership in 
the various ensemble groups by passing tryouts as announced. One unit 
of credit may then be earned for each half-hour lesson, or for each group, 
but not more than three in any one term, nor more than a total of sixteen 
toward the degree. Further, no credit beyond the first six units will be 
valid unless paralleled or preceded by an equal number of units in 
theoretical music. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS 


A detailed statement of proficiency tests admitting to lower division or 
upper division credit may be obtained either from the Director of the De- 
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partment or the Registrar. These are graded on musicianship of perform- 
ance as much as on accuracy. Equivalents for any specified pieces or 
studies will be accepted if authorized by the Director of the Department. 
These tests must be passed prior to the beginning of the term in which 
credit is desired. Consult department for schedule of tests offered during 
registration week each semester. 


APPLIED Music W1iTHoutT CREDIT 


Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any college 
student, and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the college when unused 
facilities exist, upon written authorization of the director and payment 
of fees as listed below. 


Lower Division Courses 


(For rules governing credit in applied music, see page 123.) 


30, 31, 32, 33, 34. PraANo Crass BROCKLEBANK 


For groups of three or four students of similar proficiency. 
One hour weekly. No credit. 


40, 41, 42, 43, 44. PIANO BROCKLEBANK, TZERKO 
50, 51, 52, 53, 54. ORGAN* CRAIGHEAD 
60, 61, 62, 63, 64. VoIcE LAURIDSEN, FRODSHAM, SWAN 
GOT 1.072. 725974.) NIOLIN GROSS 
TET Os 7.757 Om GELLO HATHAWAY 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84. CLARINET LURIE 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84. OBOE KOBLENTZ 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84. OTHER INSTRUMENTS 
85-86. GLEE CLuBs SWAN | 
87-88. Vocal ENSEMBLES FRODSHAM, SWAN — 
91-92. ORCHESTRA JONES 
93-94. BAND JONES | 


Upper Division Courses 


140, 141, 142, 143, 144, PIANO; 150-154, ORGAN;* 160-164, VoICcE; 170-174, Vi0- 
LIN; 175-178, CeLto; 180-184, OTHER INSTRUMENTS; 185-186, GLEE CLUBS; | 
187-188, VocaL ENSEMBLES; 191-192, ORCHESTRA; 193-194, BAND. 


Graduate Courses 


240, 241, 242, 243, 244, PIANO; 250-254, ORGAN;* 260-264, VoICE; 270-274, Vio- 
LIN; 275-278, CELLO; 280-284, OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 


*Present limited facilities preclude the instruction and practice time for more than 
twelve organ students on the campus, Students will be admitted to the department by ex- 
amination. Preference will be given to beginning students who demonstrate the best 
piano and musical background, and to organ students who possess the greatest aptitude | 
for their instrument. 
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Music FEEs 


Payable upon notice from Comptroller’s Office 


MRE THOUMEIe SST Weekly fof. visti .is cf elullen vei a s Cut als nel $75.00 
‘Piano class lesson, one hour weekly, fee to each individual .......... 25.00 

**Practice Fee for Use of Upright Piano 

Seresuiour daily (ive days per week) 5.0 vey lick see ee hae 7.50 
**Practice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall Organ 

Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) ............0. 0000000. 9.00 
**Practice Fee for Use of Music Chapel Organ 

Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) ........... 0.000000 eas 5.00 
Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment... 5.00 


**One such practice period is allowed each student registered for applied music with 
_ the payment of his college tuition fee. The practice fees here listed are for students who 
need time beyond this minimum. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
PIKE 


ProFEssor GLorn, Chairman 
Proressor NoBLeE ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LAKE: 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BEEBE 
By Special Appointment: Mrs. WENTWORTH 


The Department of Religion is supported in part by income from the 
Mary H. and David B. Gamble gift to endowment of $100,000 and by 
the Mary D. Synnott Bible Chair Fund. 

Philosophy inquires into the meaning of experience, and endeavors to 
combine the basic insights of all fields of knowledge into a comprehensive 
and critical understanding of man and his role in the universe. Courses 
in Religion indicate the origin, nature and history of the great religions 
of the world, with special attention given to Christianity and its applica- 
tion to the problems of personal and social life. 

The college requires for the degree of Bachelor of Arts the completion 

of at least six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of these units are to 
be chosen from courses in The Literature of the Bible (Religion 1, 101- 
102). The other two units are incorporated in History of Civilization 1-2, 
3-4, required in the first two years. 
MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of 
which twenty to twenty-four units shall be from this department, includ- 
ing Philosophy 101-102 and 121, The remaining sixteen to twelve units 
may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from courses. 
offered in other departments. Considerable latitude is allowed in this. 
selection. 

The comprehensive examination will cover Philosophy 101-102 and 
121, together with other courses from this department as included in 
individual programs approved by the major adviser. : 

Prerequisite to the major: Any two of the following courses: Philosophy 
taeda, 25% : 
MAJOR IN RELIGION: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, twenty- | 
four of which shall include Religion 128, 153, 154, 155 and Philosophy | 
101-102, 121. The remaining twelve units may include Music 131 and 
courses selected from other departments in consultation with the major 
adviser. | 

The comprehensive examination will be based on the twenty-four units | 
specified from courses in Religion and Philosophy. 

Prerequisite to major: Philosophy 1 or 12, and one course in Literature 
of the Bible. | 

Philosophy 101-102, 121 and 147 may be accepted as graduate credit 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in departments which offer graduate | 
majors. (See pages 65-69 for general regulations governing graduate 


study.) 
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PHILOSOPHY 
Lower Division Courses 


i. INTRODUCTION To PHILOsopHY. (GLoYN) The terms, concepts and prob- 
lems of philosophy. Practice in the philosophic method. 3 units, each semester. 


12. Eruics. (THE sTAFF) Definition of the good and the right; evaluation of 
individual and group motives and goals. 3 units, second semester. 


25. Locic. (GLoyN) Rules of reflective thinking and problem-solving, formal 
logic—the proposition and the syllogism; the logic of scientific method. 3 units, 
second semester. Not given in 1954-55. 


Upper Division Courses 


101-102. History or PuiLosopuHy. (GLoyN) Development of European 
thought through the work of the principal philosophers. First semester: early 
Greek to the Renaissance; second semester: from the Renaissance to the pres- 
ent. Hither semester may be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 


104. PHILosopHy oF RELIGION. (THE STAFF) An objective approach to the 
major types of religious philosophy in contemporary western culture. 3 units, 
first semester. 


1421. THe Maxine or THE Mopern Minp. (GLoyn) An analytical survey of 


the history of thought in science, art, literature, economics, politics, philoso- 
phy, morals, and religion, indicating the underlying unity of these fields. 
3 units, each semester. 


123. PROBLEMS IN THEORIES OF VALUE, (THESTAFF) A systematic study of the 
basic principles upon which theories of value are founded. Prerequisite: Phi- 
losophy 12 or permission of instructor. 3 units, second semester. 


131-132. ORIENTAL PuiLosopuy. (Mox*) ‘The more important thinkers and 


schools of philosophy which have dominated the thought and life of the 


Orient. First semester: Chinese philosophy; second semester: Indian philoso- 
phy. Hither semester may be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 

145. RECENT AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. (THESTAFF) Presentation and analysis 
of the outstanding developments of American philosophic thought in the 
twentieth century. 3 units, first semester. 


147. PHiLosopHy or History. (THESTAFF) Studies in the problems of method, 


knowledge and philosophy of history. Prerequisite: Philosophy major or per- 


mission of the instructor. 3 units, first semester. 


195-196. Direcrep READING. (THE STAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 


ing other offerings in this department. Prerequisite: Permission of the instruc- 


tor. Registration restricted to majors in this department. 2-3 units per semester. 


RELIGION 
Lower Division Courses 


4. LireraTure or THE BIBLE. (BEEBE, LAKE) A survey of Biblical Literature, 


in the order in which it was written, with special attention to historical back- 


ground, the purpose and message of the various authors, the development of 


great religious ideas, and the continuing religious values of the Bible for our 
day. 4 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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Religion 
Upper Division Courses 


101-102. LITERATURE OF THE OLD AND New TESTAMENTS. (LAKE) <A more 
thorough study of the literature of the Old Testament for the first semester and 
of the New Testament for the second semester. Religion 101 is prerequisite to 
102. 3 units per semester. 


122. PsycHotocicaL AspPECTs oF RELIGION. (THE STAFF) Religious faith, be- 
lief, experience, and practices in terms of psychological understanding. Spe- 
cial emphasis on the development of religious personality. 3 units, second 
semester. 


128. THe Wor.p’s Livine Reicions. (NosLE) ‘The living religions of the 
world, their origins, development, and present expressions. 3 or 4 units, first 
semester, (The extra unit may be earned by twelve field visitations and 
reports.) 


131. Tue Earty AND Meprevat Cuurcu. (LAKE) A history of the develop- 
ment of the Christian Church from the time of Paul to the Reformation; the 
chief heresies of the period, and orthodox thought and practice. Prerequisite: 
Religion 1 or 101. 3 units, first semester. 


132. BrpticAL ARCHAEOLOGY. (LAKE) Discussion of archaeological methods 
and discoveries in the Near East and Egypt, with special reference to Biblical 
history. 3 writs, second semester. 


153. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. (NOBLE) ‘The origins 
and development of the branches and sects of the Christian church in the light 
of the trend toward church union. 3 or 4 units, second semester. (The extra 
unit may be earned by twelve field visitations and reports.) 


154. CHRISTIANITY AND SocrAL ProBLEMS. (NOBLE) ‘The social teachings of 
the prophets and Jesus; the application of these teachings by Christian groups 
to current social problems. 3 writs, first semester. 


155. CURRENT TRENDS IN CurisTIAN THOUGHT. (NOBLE) A systematic study 
of Christian thought in the light of present-day ideologies and social move- 
ments. 3 units, second semester. 


157. INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. (BEEBE) Theological and psy- 
chological presuppositions of Christian education with special attention to the 
religious needs of various age levels. Prerequisite: one course in Bible. 3 units, 
first semester. 


158. MErHops IN Curist1AN EpucATION. (BEEBE) Practical aspects of Chris- 
tian education; curriculum and methods; leadership training; counseling and 
administration. Workshop techniques. Prerequisite: Religion 157. 3 me 
second semester. 


195-196. Direcrep ReapInc. (THE STAFF) Individualized study, supple 
ing other offerings in this department. Prerequisite: Permission of the instruc- 
tor. 2-3 units per semester. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


PIE 
Proressor Tries, Chairman 
AssISTANT PROFESSOR BURKE Mr. Dennis, Instructor 
Mr. Jorpan, /nstructor Mrs. Wuirter, Instructor 
Mr. Duntap, /nstructor Miss BAKE, [7nstructor 


The Department of Physical Education has the following functions: 
(1) to provide all students with an opportunity to secure instruction in a 
variety of physical education activities in the required and elective service 
courses; (2) to give students an opportunity for recreation and competi- 
tion in the voluntary, the intramural and the intercollegiate sports pro- 
gram; (3) to provide professional training for students seeking to qualify 
themselves for positions in public school teaching in health and physical 
education or in school and municipal recreation leadership; (4.) to pro- 
vide opportunities for those interested in these areas to acquire skills, 
techniques, methods and principles which enable them to serve their com- 
munities as leaders of young people in voluntary youth agencies. 


mAsor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, not less then twenty- 
four of which shall be in the Department of Physical Education. The re- 
mainder shall be selected in consultation with the major adviser from 
course offerings of the Department of Physical Education and from 
related departments. 


The basis for the Comprehensive Examination will be twenty-four 
units in courses as follows: 103-104, (Men), 105, 120-121 (Women), 134, 
138, 142, 159, 171, and Education 132. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, 51, 51L; Physical Edu- 
cation 51-56, 71, 72, 81, 82 and 92. 


All applicants for the Special Credential in Physical Education are re- 
quired to complete, in addition to the Physical Education courses outlined 
above, twenty-two units in Education, including Education 105, 110, 120, 
130, 132, 144.and 162, and must possess valid American Red Cross Water 
Safety and First Aid Certificates. These requirements become effective 
September, 1955. For further information concerning this credential and 
the general Secondary Credential, see page 71. 

ACTIVITIES COURSES 

All students are required to take an activity course twice weekly through- 
out the lower division, the first year being devoted to basic skills and basic 
swimming and the second year to elective recreational skills in individ- 
ual, dual or team activities. All students are required to pass a swimming 
test for graduation. 
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REQUIRED FRESHMAN COURSES 


Physical Education A and B are required of all freshmen who do not satisfy 
the minimum proficiency standards. 


A. Basic SKILLS AND Basic SWIMMING. (THE STAFF) 1 unit, first semester. 


B. Basic SKILLs AND Basic SWIMMING. (THE STAFF) 1 unit, second semester. 
Men—Swimming or Gymnastic and Sport Skills. 
Women—Swimming or Sport Skills, Rhythms and Body Mechanics. 


ELECTIVE SOPHOMORE COURSES 


1-50. Aquatic Activities, Gymnastic Activities, RayraHmic AcTiviTiEs, IN- 
DIVIDUAL Sports, TEAM SporTS. (THE STAFF) See current Occidental College 
Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


REQUIRED ACTIVITIES CouRSES FoR PuysicaAL EpucaTion Masors 


51. Magsors’ AcTIVITIES. (THE STAFF) Games of low organization; soccer and 
speedball; fundamental rhythms; tactics, free exercises and light apparatus. 
1 unit, first semester. Not given in 1954-55. 


52. Masors’ Activities. (THE STAFF) Apparatus I; square and country dais 
ing; wrestling (men); field hockey (women) ; swimming methods and tech- 
niques. 1 unit, second semester. Not given in 1954-55. 


53. Masors’ Activities. (THE STAFF) Archery and volleyball; light athletics 
and touch football; folk dance; recreation games of a dual nature, 1 unit, first 
semester. Not given in 1954-55. 


54. Masors’ ActTIvITIES. (THE STAFF) Stunts, tumbling and pyramids; social 
dance and social recreation; softball; water safety. 1 u7it, second semester. Not 
given in 1954-55. 

55. Masors’ Activities. (THE STAFF) ‘Tennis; badminton; mass basketball, 
relays and lead-up games; apparatus II (men); body mechanics (women). 
1 unit, first semester. 


56. Masors’ Activities. (THE starF) Modern dance; weaponless defense 
(men); basketball (women); group games and relays; aquatic recreational 
activities. 1 unit, second semester. 


ELECTIVE SOPHOMORE ACTIVITIES CouRSES FOR EDUCATION MA sors 


57. TECHNIQUES OF ELEMENTARY PuysIcaL EDUCATION. (THE STAFF) Funda- 
mental sport skills and relays; elements of soccer, touch football and speed- 
ball; fundamental rhythms. 1 uit, first semester. Not given in 1954-55. 


58. TECHNIQUES OF ELEMENTARY PuysicaL EpucaTION. (THE STAFF ) Cre- 
ative rhythms; volleyball and softball; self-testing activities. 1 unit, second 
semester. 


ACADEMIC COURSES 


Lower Division Courses 


61. STANDARD First Arp. (DENNIS) American Red Cross course. 1 unit, each 
semester. 


62. ADVANCED First Arb. (DENNIS) American Red Cross course. Prerequt- 
site: Physical Education 61 or equivalent. 1 unit, each semester. Not given 
first semester, 1954-55. 
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72. PRINCIPLES OF PERSONAL HEALTH. (DENNIS) 1 unit, each semester. Not 
given first semester, 1954-55. 


72. PRINCIPLEs OF CoMMUNITY HEALTH. (DENNIS) 1 unit, each semester. Not 
given first semester, 1954-55. 


73. PRINCIPLEs OF INDIVIDUAL AND SociIAL ADJUSTMENT, (TRIEB) 1 unit, each 
semester. Not given first semester, 1954-55. 


81. MrtrHops IN OFFICIATING. (THE STAFF) Men: Football and Basketball. 
Women: Field Hockey and Basketball. 1 writ, first sernester. 


82. Mrernops IN OFFICIATING. (THE STAFF) Men: Gymnastics, Track, Swim- 
ming and Baseball. Women: Dual Sports, Swimming and Softball. 2 unit, 
second semester. 


g2. FouNDATIONS oF PuysicaL EDUCATION. (BURKE) Survey of historical, 
sociological, psychological and biological bases of physical education. 2 units, 
first semester. 


95. [EAM Sports FoR WOMEN. (BAKER) 2 units, first semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


103. MrErTHoDs In COACHING FooTBALL AND BASKETBALL, (DENNIS, DUNLAP) 3 
units, first semester. 


104. MxrtHops 1n CoacHInG TRACK AND BASEBALL. (JORDAN,DUNLAP) 3 urits, 
second semester. 


105. Mrtuops 1n PuysicaL EpucaTIon, SECONDARY LEVEL. (TRIEB) Includes 
demonstration teaching and student teaching under supervision. 5 wrzits, first 
_ semester. 


107. Mretuops 1n PuysicaL Epucation, ELEMENTARY LEVEL. (THE STAFF ) 
Methods and materials for conducting physical education, including creative 
rhythms, dances and games; supervised teaching and public school observa- 
tion. Identical with Education 122. Students who wish credit toward the 
General Elementary Credential for this course should register under Physical 
_ Education. 3 units, each semester. 


120. Dance ANALYsIS AND CHOREOGRAPHY. (WHITE) Organic analysis of 
choreography emphasizing individual and group problems. Prerequisite: 
permission of instructor and/or beginning modern dance. 3 units, first 
Semester. 


121. DANcE TECHNIQUES AND METHODOLOGY. (WHITE) Survey of historical 
and contemporary forms; adaptation to secondary school teaching. Pre- 
‘requisite: permission of the instructor and/or beginning modern dance. 3 
units, second semester. 


122. DANcE WorksHor For PRoDUCTION. (WHITE) Prerequisite: permission 
of the instructor. 1 unit, each semester. 


Fa PuysioLoGy oF EXERCISE. (BURKE) Prerequisite: Physical Education 
134, 138; Education 105. 2 units, second semester. 


134. AppLieD PuysioLocy. (BURKE) Elementary human physiology. Pre- 
requisite: Biology 51, 51L. 3 units, second semester. 


136. MzasurEMENT AND EVALUATION IN PuysicAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH. 
(tres) A critical analysis of the methods and tools of measurement. The 
evaluation and application of the results of measurement. Prerequisite: 
Education 105. 3 units, first semester. 
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138. KINESIOLOGY AND APPLIED ANATOMY. (BURKE) ‘The study of joint and 
muscle action applied to correction of defects and efficient motor performance. 
Prerequisite: Biology 51, 51L. 3 units, first semester. 


142. COMMUNITY RECREATION. (DENNIS) Theory and practice in community 
recreation leadership. 3 units, second semester. 

159. REMEDIAL PuysicaL EpucATION, (TRIEB) Physical diagnosis; organiza- 
tion, methods and materials for conducting remedial physical education 
programs for individuals and groups. Prerequisite: Physical Education 138. 
2 units, second semester. 

171. DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. (TRIEB) 3 u7tits, Sec- 
ond semester. 

191. Prosects In HEALTH, PHysitcaL EDUCATION OR RECREATION. (THE STAFF) 
The preparation of audio-visual materials or the construction of laboratory 
equipment. Prerequisite: Senior standing with a B-average in the major field. 
Credit to be arranged, each semester. 

195-196. DrrecTED READING. (THE STAFF) Work in special areas not coveaa 
by scheduled courses. Prerequisite: Senior standing with a B-average in the 
major field. Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
recelve credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the 
degree of Master of Arts for courses 120, 121, 130, 136, 138, 159, 191, 
195-196. (See pages 65-69 for general regulations governing graduate 
work. ) : 
201. Res—EArcH MerTHopoLocy. (TRIEB) The methods, techniques, tools and 


devices of research. Critiques of research in physical "education, health and 
recreation. 2 units, each semester. 


202. Res—aRcH ProBLEMsS. (THE sTAFF) ‘The investigation of specific prob- 
lems in physical education, health, dance, or recreation. Oral reports of prog-| 
ress and a final written report. Prerequisite: Physical Education 201, Credit 
to be arranged, each semester. : 


211. SEMINAR IN PuysicaL EpuCATION. (THE STAFF) Credit to be arranged, 
each semester. 


212. SEMINAR IN HEALTH EpucaTION. (THE STAFF) Credit to be arranged, 
each semester. 


290. THEsis For Master oF Arts DEGREE, (THESIS COMMITTEE) Maximum 
credit 4 units, each semester. 
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PHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY 
PKR 


ProFeEssor BoLLMAN, Chairman 
ProFessor KinKPATRICK 


The Department of Physics offers introductory courses, designed to meet 
the need of the general liberal arts student for an understanding of the 
principles of classical and modern physics and of the basic concepts of 
astronomy. The department also offers a two-semester course in physics 
which builds upon the foundation of the introductory course and pro- 
vides preparation for advanced work in physics and engineering. The 
course Physics 7-8 is arranged especially for students of medicine and 
emphasizes topics in physics which relate directly to this profession. 
In the upper division, the aim is to supply a well rounded group of 
advanced courses which comprise as complete a study as can be accom- 
lished in the time at the student’s disposal, and which also provide an 
adequate preparation for graduate work in physics for those who intend 
to continue their studies after graduation. 
__ The program for majors in this department provides also for entrance 
into the School of Engineering of Columbia University and the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology under the Combined Plan Program. 
Students interested in engineering should consult pages 77-78 for details 
_of these plans. 


mAJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Physics 

Wee O5L, 100, 100L, 107, 107L, 108, 108L, 109, 1090L, 110, 110L, 111, 
113-114; Mathematics 103 and 114. Philosophy 121 is strongly recom- 
mended. 


The comprehensive examination in this department may be either a 
written examination covering the upper division courses in physics listed 
above or, on permission of the staff, selected senior students who show 
evidence of ability to carry on individual investigation may be permitted 
to do so and to present a written thesis in lieu of the comprehensive 
examination. 


Prerequisite to the major: Physics 30, 1, 1L, 2, 2L, or equivalent, and 
Mathematics through Integral Calculus. 


| Advantages accrue to the study of Physics from the proximity of the 
college to the Mount Wilson Observatory, the Griffith Park Observatory 
and Planetarium, and the graduate school of the California Institute of 
Technology. The Morse Observatory with its 15-inch reflecting telescope 
also offers special opportunities for the student interested in astronomy.. 

Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
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receive graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential for Courses 
105-196 inclusive. (See pages 65-69 for general regulations governing 
graduate work). 


ASTRONOMY 
Lower Division Courses 


30. INrrRopUCTION To ASTRONOMY. (KIRKPATRICK) A non-mathematical sur- 
vey of astronomy. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour group laboratory period.) 4 
units, each semester. 


PHYSICS 
Lower Division Courses 


Entrance algebra is prerequisite to lower division courses except Astronomy 
30, Physics 30, and 61. 


1. GENERAL Puysics. (KIRKPATRICK) A basic course involving a rigorous 
analytical study of fundamental concepts in the fields of mechanics, heat, 
and sound. Prerequisite: Physics 30 or equivalent and Mathematics 3. (2 
problem periods and one two-hour quiz and problem period.) 3 units, first 
semester. 


iL. Puysica, MEASUREMENTS, (THE STAFF) (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 
1 unit, first semester. 


2, GENERAL Puysics. (KIRKPATRICK) A basic course involving a rigorous 
analytical study of fundamental concepts in the fields of electricity, light, 
and modern physics. Prerequisite: Physics 1. (2 problem periods and one. 
two-hour quiz and problem period.) 3 units, second semester. 


au, PuHystcAL MEASUREMENTS, (THE STAFF) (1 two-hour laboratory period.) | 
1 unit, second semester. 


7-8. Basic Puysics. (BOLLMAN) Basic principles of classical and modern 
physics and their relations and applications to medicine. (3 lectures and 1| 
two-hour laboratory period.) 4 units per semester. | 


30. INTRODUCTION To PxHysics. (BOLLMAN) ‘The basic concepts of classical 
and modern physics. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour group laboratory period.) 4) 
units, each semester. | 


61. MacHINE SHop. (THE STAFF) Theory and practice in the operation of 
lathes, shapers, milling machine, drill presses and grinders. Prerequisite: 
Permission of department chairman, 2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: 
$7.00 per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Physics 30, 1, 1L, 2, 2L, or equivalent, and Mathematics 6 are prerequisite te 
all upper division courses. \, 


105-106. Oprics. (KIRKPATRICK) A short review of the principles and appli- 
cations of geometrical optics, followed by the study of physical optics. (2 


lectures.) 2 units per semester. 
}] 
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105L-106L. Optics LABORATORY. (KIRKPATRICK) (1 two-hour laboratory 
period.) 1 unit per semester. 


107. ATomic AND NUCLEAR Puysics. (BOLLMAN) A study of the experimental 
and theoretical developments in atomic and nuclear physics. (2 lectures.) 2 
units, second semester. 


107L. ATomic AND Nuc ear Puysics LABoRATORY. (BOLLMAN) (1 two-hour 
laboratory period.) 1 unit, second semester. 


108. ELECTRONICS. (BOLLMAN) Principles of electron tubes and circuits. 
(2 lectures.) 2 units, first sernester. 


108L. ELecTrRonics LABORATORY. (BOLLMAN) (4 two-hour laboratory period.) 
1 unit, first sernester. 


109. ELEcrRicIry AND MAGNETISM. (BOLLMAN) Fundamental principles of 
electrostatics, magnetostatics, electromagnetism, and electrical circuit analy- 
sis. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1954-55. 


109L. ELEcTRicITy AND MAGNETISM LABORATORY. (BOLLMAN) (1 two-hour 
laboratory period.) 1 unit, first semester. Not given in 1954-55. 


1410. Heat AND THERMODYNAMICS. (KIRKPATRICK) Theory of radiation with 
an introduction to quantum theory. Specific heats. The laws of thermody- 
-mamics. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1954-55. 


-110L. HEAT AND THERMODYNAMICS LABORATORY. (KIRKPATRICK) (1 two-hour 
laboratory period.) 1 unit, first semester. Not given in 1954-55. 


411. ANALYTICAL MECHANICS. (KIRKPATRICK) Statics and dynamics. Mathe- 
matics 103 should precede this course. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


_ 113-114. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THESTAFF) Selected topics for study. (1 meeting 
per week.) 1 unit per semester. 


415-116. ApvANcED Puysics LasporATory. (THE STAFF) Individual experi- 
ments or research projects for qualified students. 2 writs per semester. 


195-196. DirecTep READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
_ ing other offerings in the department. 1-4 units per semester. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
DK 


Proressor McKE.tvey, Chairman 
ProFEssor REATH Mr. McCune, /nstructor 
By Special Appointment: Mr. THomast 


The course offerings and the resources of this department are intended 
to provide: (1) general training in matters of national and world 
citizenship; (2) special background for those whose professional goal is 
law, private and public administration, politics, diplomacy, foreign trade, 
journalism, or teaching and research in the social sciences; (3) expert 
consultation and advice on problems of policy and administration for 
organizations of both a private and public character. 

MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, which shall include 
at least twenty units of political science. The remaining sixteen units 
may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from upper 
division courses in this department or related fields. 

Preparation for the comprehensive examination shall include Courses 
151, 152, 154, 155, 159, together with courses selected in consultation 
with the major adviser. 

See pages 75-76, 79-80 for information concerning special inter- 
departmental curricula in Applied Politics and Economics, in Latin 
American Affairs, and in Regional History and Culture: Pacific South- 
west and Northern Mexico. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 


103-104. GREAT IssuEs OF THE PaAcIFIC SOUTHWEST. (MCKELVEY) Identical 
with Education 103-104. Students who wish Education credit for this course 
toward a teaching credential should register under Education. Open to 
sophomores. 2 units per semester. Not given in 1954-55. 


151. GOVERNMENTS AND Po .itics oF EUROPE. (MCKELVEY) Open to sopho- 
mores. 3 units, first semester. 


152. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. (MCKELVEY) Includes material 
intended to fulfill the California State Legislature’s requirement in state 
and local government. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


153. GrowTH OF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL Law. (REATH) 3 units, first 
semester. 


154. History oF PoLiticAL PHILOSOPHY. (REATH) 3 units, second semester. 
155. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. (MCKELVEY) 3 units, first semester. 


156. PRoBLEMs OF AMERICAN ForEIGN PoLicy. (MCKELVEY) 3 units, second 
semester. 


1First semester only. 
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157. PRACTICAL PRoBLEMS oF PoLiTicaL CONTROL. (MCKELVEY) 3 units, sec- 
ond semester. 


158. AMERICAN Po.iTIcaAL PARTIES AND PREsSURE GROUPS. (MCCUNE) 3 units, 
first semester. 


159. PRINCIPLES oF PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION. (MCCUNE) 3 uwumnits, first 
semester. 


160. ProBLEMS oF PuBLic PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. (MCCUNE) 3 units, 
second semester. Not given in 1954-55. 


161. ComMMERCIAL Law. (THOMAS) 3 umiits, first semester. 
162, ELEMENTARY JURISPRUDENCE. (MCCUNE) 3 units, second semester. 


163. STATE AND LocaL GOVERNMENT. (MCCUNE) Includes material intended 
to fulfill the California State Legislature’s requirement in state and local gov- 
ernment. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1954-55. 


165. AMERICAN Po.iTicat IDEAS, (REATH) 3 units, first semester. 

166. ProBLEMs oF INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. (MCKELVEY) 3 writs, sec- 
ond semester. Not given in 1954-55. 

168. SuRVEY oF INTERNATIONAL Law. (REATH) 3 units, first semester. 


169. GOVERNMENT AND NaTurAL RESOURCES. (REATH) 3 units, second semes- 
ter. Not given in 1954-55. 


170. GOVERNMENT AND BusINEss. (MCCUNE) Identical with Economics 106. 
3 units, second semester. 


195-196. DirecTEep READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-3 units each semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered 251 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi- 
tional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 
General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any 
upper division course in this department. (See pages 65-69 for general 
regulations governing graduate work. ) 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Credited to be arranged each semester. 


212. SEMINAR IN Po.iticaL Economy. (MCKELVEY, COLLIER*) Identical with 
Economics 212. Open to qualified upper division and graduate students. 3 
units, second semester. 


251. PuBLic OPINION. (MCCUNE) 3units, first semester. Not given in 1954-55. 


252. SEMINAR IN RECENT Po.iticaL THEORY. (REATH) Prerequisite: Consent 
of instructor. 3 units, second semester. 


254-255. SEMINAR IN CurRENT ProBLeMs oF Pusiic PoLicy. (MCCUNE) 3 
units per semester. 


290. Tuersis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 4 
units, each semenster. 


*Of the Department of Economics. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


ASSISTANT ProFEssor Cote, Chairman 
ProFeEssor BRIGHOUSE ASSISTANT PROFEsSOR FAIRCHILD 
Mr. Harsu, Lecturer Mr. JENNINGS, /mstructor 


By Special Appointment, Mr. PEppin,’ Mr. WENTWorRTH? 


The courses in Psychology are directed toward an understanding of hu- 
man nature, an appreciation of its complexity, and wisdom in its control. 
Human nature and mental life are influenced by factors in one’s back- 
ground of experience, by the environment, and by one’s physiological 
state; psychology attempts to describe these influences with scientific 
accuracy and caution. Such studies have a twofold function: (1) as a 
cultural contribution to the general student; (2) as part of the prepara- 
tion for the professions of teaching, social service, psychiatric social work, 
personnel and public administration, and clinical and consulting 
psychology. 

MAJoR: ‘Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty 
shall be chosen from the offerings of this department. The remaining 
sixteen units may be selected, on consultation with the major adviser, 
either from this department or from related courses in other departments. 
In making his selection of courses, the student should be guided by a 
desire to achieve a well-balanced program and by the recognition that 
some of the best psychological insights will come from the work of other 
departments. 


The comprehensive examination in this department emphasizes the 
interrelationships among the courses selected by the individual student 
in fulfillment of the twenty unit minimum in this department. Each stu- | 
dent is expected to arrange with his major adviser a program of courses | 
designed to meet the requirements of the comprehensive and related _ 
areas. Exceptionally well qualified students with high academic averages _ 
may, with the approval of the faculty, present a senior thesis based upon 
an original investigation instead of the comprehensive examination. 


Prerequisite to the major: Psychology 1. 


Lower Division Courses 


01. EFFICIENT STupy METHODs. (JENNINGS) Prerequisite: Consent of in- | 
structor. No credit, each semester. 


1. INTRODUCTORY PsycHOLOGY. (THE STAFF) Personal and social problems of 
everyday life dealt with through the viewpoints and methods of scientific 
psychology. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 3 units, each semester. 


1Second semester only. 
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Upper Division Courses 
Prerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


101. ADVANCED GENERAL PsycHoLoGy. (JENNINGS) Advanced problems in 
general experimental psychology. 3 units, first semester. 


105. History or PsycHoLoGy. (CoLE) 3 units, first semester. 


121. DEVELOPMENTAL PsycCHOLOGY. (FAIRCHILD) Basic concepts and informa- 
tion for the study of the psychological development of the child and the ado- 
lescent. Identical with Education 142. Students who wish education credit for 
this course toward a teaching credential are advised to register under Educa- 
tion. 3 units, each semester. 


122. PuysroLocicaL PsycHoLoGy. (JENNINGS) The role of the sense organs, 
nervous system, muscles and glands in personality. 3 units, first semester. 


123. SociAL PsycHoLoGy. (BRIGHOUSE) Human interaction, group behavior 
and membership, and socialization. 3 units, first semester. 


124. EXPERIMENTAL AESTHETICS. (BRIGHOUSE) 2 wunits, first semester. Not 
given in 1954-55. 

126. SystemMATIC PsycHoLoGy. (JENNINGS) The‘historical, philosophical and 
scientific sources of theoretical psychology. 2 units, second semester. 


130. ABNORMAL PsycHOLOGY AND MENTAL HYGIENE, (BRIGHOUSE, COLE) 3 
units, each semester. 


131. CiinicaL PsycHo.ocy. (FAIRCHILD) Aim and scope of clinical psychol- 
ogy, with a discussion of the problems frequently met in child clinics. Pre- 
requisite: Psychology 130. 3 units, each semester. 


133. EXPERIMENTAL PsycHOLOGY. (JENNINGS) Selected laboratory and field 
problems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 3 units, second 
semester. 


138. INDUSTRIAL PsycHOLOGY. (BRIGHOUSE) The applications of psychology 
to industry and business, stressing problems of personnel selection, training 
and morale. 3 units, second semester. 


139. PRINCIPLES OF PERSONNEL Work. (WENTWoRTH) ‘The principles, aims 


and practice of personnel work in business and industry. 2 units, second 


Semester. 


140. PERSONNEL METHODS AND TECHNIQUES. (———) Prerequisite: Psychol- 
ogy 139 or consent of instructor. 2 units. Not given in1954-55. 


145. INTELLIGENCE AND Its MEASUREMENT. (HARSH) The theory and prac- 
tice of the testing of intelligence, aptitude, and achievement. Jdentical with 
Education 145. Students who wish education credit toward a teaching cre- 
dential for this course are advised to register under Education. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 2 units, first semester. 


146. PERSONALITY AND Irs MEAsuREMENT. (HARSH) Rating, inventory, per- 
formance and projective techniques of personality analysis. 2 units, second 


| Semester. 


150. ADVANCED ABNorMAL PsycHoLocy. (———) A critical study of various 
theoretical psychoanalytic approaches to the study of mental abnormality. 
Prerequisite: Course 130. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1954-55. 
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161. PsycHOBIOGRAPHY. (BRIGHOUSE) Investigation of the lives and mental 
processes of some eminent figures of the recent past. 2 units, second semester. 


195-196. DinecTED READING. (BRIGHOUSE, JENNINGS) Reading in selected 
problems, supplementing other offerings in the department. Individual work 
and conferences. Prerequisite: Senior or graduate major. Credit to be arranged, 
each semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive 
credit toward either the General Secondary Credential* or the degree of 
Master of Arts for Courses 101, 105, 121, 122, 126, 130, 131, 139, 140, 
14.3, 145, 14.6, 150, 161, and 195-196. (See pages 65-69 for general regu- 
lations governing graduate work.) 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Investigations of major projects. Credit to 
be arranged, each semester. 


211. SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Review and discussion of important psychologi- 
cal experiments and problems. Limited to senior and graduate psychology 
students. 2 units, each semester. 


236. REMEDIAL TECHNIQUES. (PEPPIN) Methods and materials for the reme- 
dial teacher, and the work of the school psychologist. Demonstration and work 
with laboratory techniques and clinic methods in diagnosis and treatment. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 131 and consent of instructor. 3 units, second 
semester. 

241. COUNSELING TECHNIQUES. (FAIRCHILD) ‘Therapeutic counseling of the 
individual, with special emphasis on the client-centered point of view. Super- 
vised practice in various counseling methods. Prerequisite: Course 131 and 
consent of instructor. 2 units, each semester. 


247-248. CLrnicAL PRAcTICE, (FAIRCHILD) Supervised practical experience 
in psychological clinics. Prerequisite: Consent of department. Credit to be | 
arranged per semester. 


251. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. (CoLE) The principles and techniques of voca- | 
tional guidance, together with practical experience in such work. Prerequi- | 
site: Consent of instructor. 2 units, first semester. 


261. INDIVIDUAL INTELLIGENCE TESTING. (COLE) The administration, scoring _ 
and interpretation of individual intelligence tests, with major emphasis on 
the Stanford-Binet and the Wechsler-Bellevue. Prerequisite: Course 145 with — 
grade of A or B and permission of the instructor. 3 units, each semester. 


262. ProsectTIvE TECHNIQUES. (COLE) The theory and application of projec- 
tive techniques to the study of personality. Emphasis upon the Rorschach tech- 
nique. Prerequisite: Courses 130, 146 and consent of the instructor. 2 units, | 
first semester. ' 


290. THeEsis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 4 
units, each semester. | 


*See page 69 concerning majors for General Secondary Credential. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
IKE 


AssocIATE ProFreEssor SHELDON, Chairman ASSISTANT PROFESSOR GREER 
By Special Appointment: Mrs. Morris 


Courses in Sociology and Anthropology are directed toward the under- 
standing of man in his social relationships. The aim of the curriculum in 
this department is to help the student understand his own culture, to help 
him orient himself to his place in society, and to give him perspective for 
the evaluation of social changes. 

A major in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology provides 
background for activity in the following fields: (1) social work, wel- 
fare administration, community organization, and community planning; 
(2) the teaching of social studies; (3) advanced research and teaching 
in anthropology, sociology, archaeology, and museum administration; 
(4.) social action programs of religious organizations; (5) criminology 
and probation work, social psychology, race relations, and public 
administration. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units selected from upper division courses, of which 
twenty-four are departmental selections and the remainder from related 
fields such as Economics, Political Science, Psychology, and History, fol- 
lowing consultation with and approval of this department. Biblical Ar- 
chaeology (Religion 132) is particularly recommended as are Economics 
103, 141; History 146; Mathematics 130; Political Science 155, 166. 


The curriculum will vary among individual students according to their 
objectives. The following courses constitute the core curriculum for all 
majors: Sociology 101, 102, 119, 154, 157, 159, and Mathematics 1109. 
Students planning to enter social work or social action programs will nor- 
mally take Sociology 140 or 163; 119, 124 or 125, and 165 or 166. Stu- 
dents planning to do graduate work or research in the field of sociology 
will need the following: Sociology 123, 124, 164. or 170, 198-199. The gen- 
eral liberal arts curriculum is more flexible than the other two, but would 
normally include the following: Sociology 123, 124, 125, 164, and 199. 
The comprehensive examination emphasizes the interrelationships and 
| integration of the courses selected by the student. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or equivalent. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may re- 
ceive credit toward the General Secondary Credential for any upper 
division course in this department. (See pages 65-69 for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work.) 
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Upper Division Courses 


101. Man anp CuLrure (ANTHROPOLOGY). (GREER) The origin of man 
and the origins of the races of man. The origin and development of cultures, 
Primitive economic, religious, and family institutions. Open to sophomores. 
3 units, each semester. 


102. ELEMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY. (SHELDON) Open to sophomores. 3 units, each 
semester. 


119. THE FAMILy. (THE sTAFF) Historical development of the modern fam- 
ily; current trends in family structure and functions; problems of family 
life; marriage and divorce; effects of war on family stability. 3 units, first 
semester. 


123. PERSONALITY AND THE CULTURAL PATTERN. (GREER) Social and cultural 
processes in personality development. The formation of attitudes, interests, 
and deviant behavior. Comparative study of personality formation under 
different cultural conditions. Social factors related to personality disorganiza- 
tion and reorganization. (Attention is directed to Psychology 123 as a related 
course.) Prerequisite: Sociology 102. 3 units, second semester. 


124. INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS. (THE STAFF) A workshop or field projell 
course. Processes of culture contact and effects of caste-class structures. Rele- 
vant problems are surveyed in the Los Angeles area. 3 units, or 4 units with 
project involving supervised field work as participant-observer in @ com- 
munity organization; second semester. 


125. CRIME AND DELINQUENCY. (SHELDON) Sociological and legal theories 
of crime; the extent and cost; methods of research; causes of crime; juvenile 
delinquency—its causes, treatment and prevention. The criminal and _ his 
relationship to the police, to the courts, and to the penal agencies. ora 
labor, education, and recreation. 3 u7mits, second semester. 


140. History or SocraL Worx. (sHELDON) Historical background and the 
development of principles and practices leading to the formation of present- 
day social work agencies and organizations. The development of private and | 
public agencies in the field of health and welfare services. Prerequisite: Per- 

mission of the instructor. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. | 


154. SOCIAL CHANGE AND CoNTROL: SocIAL PROBLEMS, (THE STAFF) Prerequi- | 
site: Sociology 101 or 102. 3 units, first sernester. | 


157. COMPARATIVE SociAL INSTITUTIONS. (THE STAFF) Open to sophomores | 
by permission of the instructor only. 2 units, first semester. | 


159. History or SociaL THouGHT. (GREER) A seminar in the history of 
theory in sociology and anthropology. Prerequisite: Sociology 102 and per- | 
mission of the instructor. 2 units, first semester. 


162. PREPARATION FOR MArrIAGE. (FAIRCHILD*) Consideration of factors 
involved in mate selection, engagement, husband-wife and parent-child rela- 
tions; case studies. Lower division students admitted with permission of 
instructor. 2 units, each semester. 

163. Socran Work AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATION, (SHELDON) Past forms | 
and current organization of welfare; the role of courts; relief, medical and 
mental care, and case work practice. Projects may involve field observation | 
under supervision. 3 units, or 4 units with project, first semester of alternate 
years. Not given in 1954- 55. 


*Of the Department of Psychology. 
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164. Human Ecouocy. (THE sTAFF) The distributive aspects of human rela- 
tions. The neighborhood, the community, and problems of urban living. A 
survey of theories and field studies in the development of the modern city. 
3 units, second semester. 


165-166. Fretp Work. (SHELDON) Supervised observation and experience in 
social work and other community organizations. Writing and analyzing social 
work records, and presenting reports. A general survey of the fields and the 
problems of social work. Prerequisite: Permission of department chairman. 
4 units per semester. 


170. INDUSTRIAL SocIOLOGY. (GREER) Problems of group structure and pro- 
duction, union-management relations, and the internal structure of Ameri- 
can industry. Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. 3 units, second 
semester. 


195-196. DirEcTED READING. (GREER, SHELDON) Individual study under su- 
pervision, supplementing other departmental offerings. Prerequisite: Permis- 
sion of the instructor. Registration ordinarily restricted to senior majors and 
graduate students. Credit to be arranged; not to exceed 3 units, each semester. 


198-199. RESEARCH TECHNIQUES IN URBAN SOCIOLOGY. (GREER, SHELDON) Stu- 
dents in this seminar will ordinarily work on the current research project of 
the Laboratory in Urban Culture. Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. 
Ordinarily restricted to advanced students in this department considering 
graduate study. 4 units per semester. 
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SPEECH 
KE-D99 


ProFressor LinpsLey, Chairman 
PRoFESSOR FREESTONE ASSISTANT PROFESSOR PAXSON 


ASSISTANT PrRoFESsoR BOLTON 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Hume, Mr. Pierce? 


Courses in this department are based on the philosophy that speech is an 
expression of personality traits and is an important medium of social 
adaptation. 


The advanced courses embrace basic principles and practice in the fields 
of public speaking, interpretation of literature, dramatics, radio broad- 
casting, and the teaching of speech. Course work is supplemented by 
extracurricular activity in forensics, play production, and radio broad- 
casting. 

All students are required to take Speech 1 and Speech 2. Speech 2 may 
be waived if the student receives an A in Speech 1. Transfer students at 
the upper division level may elect Speech 101 and satisfy the college 
requirement by attaining a grade of B. If two additional units are neces- 
sary, students are advised to elect Speech 115. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty- 
four units shall be from courses in this department and twelve from 
specified related fields. The Speech major offers four options and the 
comprehensive examination in each field will be based on twenty-four 
units from the following speech courses: 


PuBLic SPEAKING: Speech 101-102, 107, 108, 109, 115, 116, 119-120, 130; 
(twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: Economics | 
123 or 124; History 126 or 144; Mathematics 119; Political Science 154, 
or 165; Psychology 123 or Sociology 123; Sociology 154). | 


Dramatics: Speech 101-102, 109, 110, 111, 112, 114, 116, 117, 119-120, 
14.0; (twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: English | 
128 or 130, 152, 155; Physical Education 120 or 121, 122). 


Rapio: Speech 101-102, 109, 110, 116, 119-120, 121-122, 123-124; (twelve 
additional units shall be chosen from the following: English 152, 155; 
Mathematics 119; Political Science 165; Psychology 124; Sociology 159). 


TEACHING: Speech 101-102, 103, 105-106, 107 or 108, 109, 111, 116, 119, 
128; (twelve additional units shall be ean from the following: Educa- 
tion 126; English 128, 130, 152, or 168; Psychology 123, 146). 


Because courses are given in alternate years the student should BY | 


1Second semester only. 
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his schedule with particular care. The twelve units from related fields 
shall be selected in consultation with the major adviser. 


Prerequisite to the major: Speech 1-2, 3, 4. 


Applicants for a Special Secondary Credential in Speech Arts or 
Special Secondary Credential in Speech Correction are expected to fulfill 
requirements as outlined on page 72. 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2. Basic SPEECH. (THE STAFF) Vocal and physical skills in communication. 
Informational reading, speech structure and content, discussion techniques. 
2 units per semester. 


3. SPEECH MAKING. (FREESTONE) Practical speech making. The selection, 
arrangement and extempore presentation of original speech material. Pre- 
requisite: Speech 1-2. 3 units, first semester. 


4. OnAL READING. (BOLTON) ‘The oral interpretation of intellectual and 
emotional values in literature. Prerequisite: Speech 1-2. 3 units, second semes- 
ter. 


8. VOCABULARY STUDY. (THESTAFF) Words and their ways in English speech. 
Derivations, stems, roots, prefixes. 2 u7its, first semester of alternate years. 
Not given in 1954-55. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses except 101: Speech 1-2. 


101-102. SPEECH AS PERSONALITY AND SociAL ADJUSTMENT, (FREESTONE) 
Speech as a tool of social adjustment, a psychological and sociological tech- 
nique of modifying human responses. Analysis of the individual personality 
as conditioned by environment and the corollary process of SCSI: in 
effecting the integrated personality. 2 units per semester. 


/103. SPEECH CORRECTION. (FREESTONE) Lecture and demonstration course in 

the nature and etiology of common speech defects, their organic and func- 
tional analysis and remedy. Prerequisite: Speech iG 3 units, second semes- 
iter. 


105-106. SpEEcH CLINIC. (FREESTONE) One laboratory period per week for 
two semesters working with the correction of speech defects ranging from the 
ordinary articulatory disorders to the problems of stuttering and delayed 
speech. Prerequisite: Speech 103. 1 unit per semester. 


107. ApvVANcED Pusiic SPEAKING AND Discussion. (LINDSLEY) The oral 
presentation of ideas. Subject matter synthesis. Audience analysis, applied 
logic, discussion techniques. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


108. PERSUASION. (LINDSLEY) Communication techniques applied to indi- 
viduals, groups, and the mass. Verbal and graphic language. The psychology 
of individual differences, motivation, and response. Designed especially for 
pre-professional groups. 3 umits, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 


1954-55. 
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109. OrAL INTERPRETATION. (BOLTON) Advanced course in literary inter- | 


pretation. The essay, lyric poetry, monologue, the drama, short-story. 2 units, 
first semester. 


110. OnaL INTERPRETATION II. (LINDsLEY) ‘The principle of empathy in 
interpretive reading. The literary, biographical, philosophical and aesthetic 
approaches to oral interpretation. Prerequisite: Speech 109. 2 units, second 


semester. 


111. AcTING. (pAxson) Foundation principles of acting: Characterization, 


pantomime, emotional expression and control. 3 units, first semester. 


112A-p. ACTING AND PLay DirecTInc. (pAxson) Advanced principles of act- | 
ing combined with stage direction. Prerequisite: Speech 111. 3 units, second 


semester. Either half may be taken separately. 
114. History oF THE THEATRE. (PAXSON) Historical review of the physical 


theatre. Standard theatre styles and their functional meaning. Influence of 


major production theories. Important personalities and their contribution. 
Practical experience in making working drawings and model sets. 3 units, 
second semester. 


115. SprEcH Der.ivery. (LINDSLEY) A specialized course in the vocal and 


physical skills requisite to effective platform delivery. 2 units, second semes- 


ter. 


116. CoMPARATIVE SPEECH. (FREESTONE) A specialized course in voice and 
diction. Use and application of phonetics. 2 units, first semester of alternate 
years. 


117. THEATRE THrEory AND Practice. (PAXSON) Elementary principles of 


scenery, lighting, and make-up. Survey of theatre organizations, with the 


physical management of plays in production as laboratory practice. 3 units, 


first semester. 


119-120. RApIo BROADCASTING. (LINDSLEY) History and development of radio 
as a social institution. Commercial and educational aspects. Radio as a voca- 
tion. Microphone technique. Training in announcing and acting. Open to 


sophomores with permission of department. Prerequisite to 120; Speech 119.| 


3 units per semester. 


121-122. Rapio PropucTION AND D1rEcTION. (LINDSLEY) Building the radio. 
program; casting, dialogue direction, use of monitor panel, sound effects, | 
recorded music. Prerequisite: Speech 119-120. Prerequisite to Speech 122: 


Speech 121. 3 units per semester. 


123-124. RapIo AND TELEVISION WRITING. (LINDSLEY) Main types of radio 
and television scripts. The writer’s market. Preparation of program material 
with special attention to educational radio and television. Prerequisite to) 


Speech 124: Speech 123. 2 units per semester. 


125. TELEVISION. (PIERCE) Television growth, development, organization 
and operation; televised broadcasts from the standpoint of studio operation. 


Demonstrations and observations in connection with planned visits to tele- 
vision studios. 2 units, second semester. 


128. TEACHING OF SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. (LINDSLEY) An analy-) 
sis of the speech training program in the secondary school. Aims and methods 


in Speech. Lectures, demonstrations, discussions. 2 units, second semester. 


130. ForENsic ACTIVITIES. (FREESTONE) Subject to the recommendation of 
the department, special credit may be earned by participating in extracur- 
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ricular contests in debate, public speaking, intramural forensics. Maximum 


of 6 units. Not more than one unit may be earned in one semester, each 


semester. 


140. DRAMATIC REHEARSAL AND PERFORMANCE. (PAXSON) Subject to the rec- 
ommendation of the department, special credit may be earned by participat- 
ing in the public presentation of plays. Maximum of 6 units. Not more than 
one unit may be earned in one semester, each semester. 


141-142. CREATIVE Dramatics, (PAXSON) Techniques in creating avenues of 
self-expression for children; the control of emotional outlets; the building of 
attitudes through social cooperation. 2 units per semester. 


195-196. DirEcTED READING. (THE STAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the Dean 


of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit 
may be granted toward either the degree of Master of Arts or the General 


Secondary Credential for upper division courses in Speech 101-102, 107, 


108, 110, 114, 116, 122, 123-124, 128, and 195-196. (See pages 65-69 


: 


for general regulations governing graduate work. ) 


201. SPEECH THEORY AND THERAPY. (LINDSLEY, FREESTONE) ‘The genetic basis 


of speech: factors influencing speech growth and development. The social 


t 


environment and how it conditions behavior. Physiological mechanisms and 
their influence on emotional behavior. Diagnosis and treatment of special 
defects. 4 units, first semester. 


202. RESEARCH STUDIES. (LINDSLEY) Research methodology. Survey of the 


speech research field. Special problems for investigation and report. 2 units, 
_ second semester. 


) 


211-212. SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) A special area study: Speech Correction, 
Dramatic Production, Interpretation, Public Speaking, Radio. 2-4 units per 


| semester. 


: 
} 
' 
} 


200. TurEsis ror MAsTer oF Arts Decree. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and govern- 
ment of Occidental College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees 
of thirty members. Three trustees are chosen from nominations made by 
the Alumni Association and serve for a period of three years; the remain- | 
der are elected at large and serve for a term of five years. The Board | 
exercises general oversight of the college, determines its fundamental 
policies, supervises its finances, and appoints its administrative and) 
instructional officers. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


HAROLD C,; McCLretLAN 22200. oo. ee President 
BRAN KON. RUSH Wists od noe eae ee eee First Vice-President 
MOWARD VVGARTER % 5 Wa ees ke Bak eee Second Vice-President 
DANS. Hammack, JRai. 6. 6... als 6 Secretary 
PRICHARD VV. IVLILAR ts. use’ Hoek ce . Gs. ee Treasurer 
ROBERT Wa BENIX)...f. 6... Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
TRAN CPATUILE &. o.oo ue bee Lace Assistant Secretary 
WanweT Bo Hore. 5. 4 cee 5 oe Assistant Treasurer 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Honorary Life Trustees 


REMSEN Birp, D.D., LL.D., L:H:D).. 7... Carmel 
EuGENE Carson Buiake, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wins H. Boors, LL.D. 2.0: ee New York, N.Y. 
ARTHUR W.Bueiy, M.D. . oo. oe a ee Long Beach 
STUART CHEVALIER, LL.D. 2.2... 6..00....% . Pasadena | 
Ceci. H, GAamMsie, LL.D: .. 6... vk a rr Pasadena 
Mrs; IRENE Taytor HEINEMAN, LL.D. ........ Glendale 
ANNE M. MUMFORD . .. 0% .c4,.00.5).04,. ) rrr Los Angeles 
BREDeEH. SCHAUER ou... ¢igh - Aso ee Santa Barbara 
PAP REERT, Gs. WYLIE fi... aie ps «oe Los Angeles 
ARCHIBALD B, YOUNG fice es oe sda wd 0s 4 or Pasadena 


Term expires 1955 


PeWViIARTIN Baker, D:D. 2. 20... San Marino 
ROBERT J. HADDEN 3.20060. 05 eee ede ee Pasadena 
WILLIAM HS JOYCE, [Row feo. 0. loess oe ee San Marino 
PLAROLD G. MCGLELUAN.. 40. Socc se ca es San Marino 
GranaAm Ler STERLING, JR.o.../.....0.2.'..5.. ee Los Angeles 


*¥or the calendar year 1954. 
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Term expires 1956 


eM a RRR a Se i San Marino 
CT ELAND, Pod). U.D i lait.D:.. 2.6... 6 Di. ee. Pasadena 
ITER AC OM Reg. Gls lk oe ee ee wo ee wk San Marino 
Reet yyy HIVICBRIDE ... 0 ko. ee ee ee Greenwich, Conn. 
Mumm beiG: INFWCOMB i.) 0 wc ce et ew hee Pasadena 
Meet MORINE oot ee i Pe ie eh ee a ee Pasadena 


Me OTMAAN GHANDLER . 324.000. oc ee ee eds Sierra Madre 
MTC OU ENYON (6 fe5 lee dele sedan eee tee. San Marino 
RMLUEVSH 9) 2 re Pt ee oe, South Pasadena 
PEEP OL sas. 8. fe ee tack aye oe Los Angeles 
SeeeeernvRiGHT, JR. PH.D. 2... Fo ec ee pe San Marino 


Term expires 1958 


eg, PD ot lee Be a La Canada 
et ere TST Dr en ee ok eT Ae, Pasadena 
MEE me VIADICAR Ge a fe eel ees we lees are San Marino 
INITIO OR RIS 2058.5 chloe ag cles vps nee on be ole ets San Marino 
mere ey OUNG, Pho). LL.D ie. oes ee San Marino 


Term expires 1959 


SS 7 SU, naan te oc Sl A Somis 
SOMES VAIN cho No kS, A ek. lee ee lc ee ee South Pasadena 
MIE RCOARTER re alee ek ee ee ee Los Angeles 
BEE OTH EOPLSC.1) ee et Los Angeles 


ALUMNI MEMBERS 
: Term expires 1955 
CT AR a Alhambra 
| 


MN Ve (CTSISNIINGHIAM .... «oc oe Disc od bs cee ene a cep bes Pasadena 


: 
{ 


ES Ore Mee MG et eee ON eS Alhambra 


The President of the college, Arthur G. Coons, Ph.D., LL.D., 1s an 
ex-officio member of the Board of Trustees. 
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Board of Trustees 
STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 


Executive: Mr. McClellan, Chairman; Mr. Rush, Mr. Carter, Dr. Clel- 
and, Mr. Hadden, Mr. Hammack, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Millar, Mrs. 
Newcomb. 

Development: Mr. Bryant, Chairman; Dr. Baker, Mr. Carter, Mr. Car- 
ver, Mr. Hadden, Mr. Joyce, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Millar, 
Mr. Norris, Mr. Sterling. 

Faculty and Studies: Dr. Cleland, Chairman; Bishop Bloy, Mrs. Chand- 
ler, Mr. Chevalier, Mr. Hadden, Mrs. Heineman, Dr. Little, Miss 
Mumford, Dr. Wright. 

Finance and Investment: Mr. Millar, Chairman; Mr. Carter, Mr. Car- 
ver, Mr. Chevalier, Mr. Hadden, Mr. Joyce, Mr. McClellan, Mr. 
Norris, Mr. Rush, Dr. Young. 

Grounds and Buildings: Mr. Sterling, Chairman; Mr. Bard, Mr. Carver, 
Mrs. Chandler, Mr. Cunningham, Mr. Norris, Mr. Northrop, Mrs. 
Thorne, Dr. Wright. 

Honorary Degrees: Bishop Bloy, Chairman; Dr. Baker, Dr. Blake, Dr. 
Buell, Mrs. cchendicn Mrs. Heineman, Mr. Lawson, ‘Dr. Little, Mrs. 
Thorne, Dr, Wright. 

Legal: Mr. Hammack, Chairman; Mr. Bryant, Mr. Chevalier, Mr. 
Schauer, Mr. Sterling. 

Library: Mr. Lawson, Chairman; Dr. Cleland, Mrs. Heineman, Mrs. 
McBride, Miss Mumford, Mr. Northrop, Mr. Speth. 

Nominations: Mr. Hadden, Chairman; Mr. Carter, Mrs. Chandler, Dr. 
Cleland, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Millar, Mr. Rush, Mrs. 
Toll. 

Siaff Security Benefits: Mr. Kenyon, Chairman; Mr. Bard, Mr. Rush, 
Dr. Young. 

Religious Life: Dr. Little, Chairman; Dr. Baker, Dr, Blake, Bishop Bloy, 
Dr. Cleland, Mrs. Heineman, Mr. Lawson. 

Student Interests: Mr. Speth, Chairman; Mr. Cunningham, Mr. Ham- 

mack, Mr. Lawson, Mrs. Newcomb, Mr. Sterling, Mrs. Thorne, Mrs. 
Toll. 


*¥Yor the calendar year 1954. 
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ADMINISTRATION 
1954-55 


Under the supervision and direction of the President, the administrative 
officers and faculty are charged with the responsibility of administering 
the educational policy and functioning of Occidental College. 


Seeeetun (sARDINER Coons, Po.D..LL.D. 2)... ee ee President 
Mee OUMEE, PHI ee ee Dean of the Faculty 
Mun CP ENTX, VBA, DBA... 6) oo. ee Comptroller 
Bs THURSTON HArsHMAN, A.B. ........ Assistant to the President and 
| Coordinator of Alumni Activities 
WeMAN THOMPSON, B.S. ....:......... Assistant to the President and 
Administrative Secretary 

Many Dee PO WL ETO IPA DT ext es ale oe. Dean of Women 
Bensamin Hays Cuutey, Ep.D............. aeons Dean of Men and 
Director of Student Aid 

F Meretce NORMA Brapy, A.B. 2.2.0.0. i ee ee Registrar and 
Secretary of the Faculty 

MeEtvin ALLEN ANGELL, M.A., Ep.D......... Director of Admissions 
MeeHARD F, ReatH,Pu.D............. Director of the Summer Session 
Meee Bre JOM NSTONE McGior) MS, oe ee Librarian 
Huserr C. Nostez, M. J8 6 UES) cori a Chaplain 
ae meet ORT, AB y ios. ss Manager of Residence, Office Manager, 


and Assistant Treasurer of the Board of Trustees 
aa H. Davis, A.B., E.E. . Consultant on Public Relations and Finance 


LAURENCE RussELL Cook, M.A. . Director of Publicity and Publications 


Seem PeTINGeR, A.B. .......... Director of Belle Wilber Thorne Hall 
BEET Pera TZKE, VAL ss... Director of Vocational Guidance and 

Placement and Alumni Secretary 

bHARLES N. Burt, B.S., M.A. ...... Director of Audio-Visual Program 

Semny HAROLD Harr, A.B.............. Superintendent of Buildings 

| and Construction 
MPS EURDY «6... s eee ee dey. Superintendent of Grounds 
SLancy Morrison, B.S.......... Manager of Freeman College Union 
faeMA M. Crracer, M.B.A............ Manager of Student Activities 
and Purchasing Agent 
Meme PAYTON JORDAN, A.B, ........:..50.-.-- Director of Athletics 

Me) FIOLMES .. 0.3.05 ee ee hs Graduate Manager of Athletics 


FACULTY 


With the exception of those of the President and the Dean of the Facul 
the names of members of the Faculty are arranged alphabetically im 
groups as indicated by the several headings in this section. ‘The year of 
the first appointment is given after each name. The appointments and 
academic rank indicated are for the current academic year, 1954-55. 
Marginal references are as follows: (*) on leave of absence for the year; 
(+) on leave of absence for first semester only; (°) on leave of absence 
for second semester only; (#) appointment for first semester only; 
(>) appointment for second semester only. 


ArrHurn GARDINER Goons (1927) 0.2. .s. 428 President of the College and 


Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1922; Ph.D., 1927, University of Pennsylvania; LL.D. , 1946, 
Lewis and Clark College; LL. DB. 1949, William Jewell College; LL.D., 1951, Pomona College. 


GLENN S. DUMKE (1940) ......... Dean of the Faculty and Norman Bridge 


Professor of Hispanic American History| 
A.B., 1988; A.M., 1939, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1942, University of California at Los Angeles, 


FULL TIME FACULTY 


JOHN VVILLIAM ASHLEY (1053). = sae oes Assistant Professor of Economies 
A.B., 1948; M.B.A., 1947, Stanford University. 
LELAND STILLMAN BABCOCK (1052) er. .ee ee os ee Assistant Professor oj 
A.B., 1947; M.A., 1949, University of California at Berkeley. Modern Languages 


AILEEN Moore BAKER (1954) . Instructor, Department of Physical Education 
B.S., 1939, Tulsa University; M.A., 1950, Colorado State College of Education. 


MABEL SS: BARNES. (1050) V0 bse ee ee Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1926, Cornell College; M.A., 1928, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 19381, Ohio State 
University. 

TEP ARTHUR DASHAM’(1052,). | ede are Assistant Professor of Air Science 
B.S., 1948, University of California at Los Angeles; Major, U.S.A.F. i 

PIBAM Werth BEEBE OC 1054) + .(..3 a-stewe ee Assistant Professor of Religion| 


A.B., 1948, Occidental ee B.D., 1945, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ed.D., 1951, Colum: | f 
bia University, 


GABRIELE VONMUNK BENTON (1952) ...... Associate Professor of Langa 
Ph.D., 1926, University of Vienna, Austria. 

JAMES GRAHAM. BICKLEY (19365) i fs... oe. oss Professor of Romance Languages 
B.S., 1921; M.A.,-1928, Gata of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, University of California. 

JosEPH HAroLp BIRMAN (1949) ............. Assistant Professor of Geology 
A.B., 1944, Brown University; ge 1950, California Institute of Technology. 

WERNON JLEROY/BOLUMANS( 19030)". . f..c00s. 3 4s Professor of Physic: 
B.S., 1931; M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, California Institute of Technology. 
JANET TLELEN, BOLTON) (1053) hoes. soe eas Assistant Professor of S peaa 

B.S., 1938; M.A., 1940, Northwestern University. 


TREE DRANT LEYA@lOZO)) © sor stants ct een a ee Professor of Chemisty, 
= hi le University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; Ph.D., 1930, California Institute 0} | 
echnology. 


PAL BERTY ORIGHOUSE: (4075) Zee ae ee eol eee eee Professor of Psychology! 
B.S., 1930; M.S., 1934, vena of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, State University of Iowa. | 
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Mocen K. Bunce (1947) ......... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., 1942, Springfield College; M.S., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles. 
meeantes N. Butr (1946) .............. Director of Audio-Visual Program 
B.S., 1929; M.A., 1936, University of Washington. 
Met GLEEAND (1954) ...0..0 Se ee Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1942, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1951, California Institute of Technology. 
MIIOLE (1047) 06.2... ee eee es Assistant Professor of Psychology 


A.B., 1946, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1954, 
Claremont College. 


BCOLITER (1052) 06... 6 ee wes Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1942, Reed College. 

MueeeT GROISSANT (1027) ..............%.-. Associate Professor of English 

) A.B., 1917, University of Southern California; M.A., 1932, Occidental College. 

Meteo tt AYS: CULLEY (1043) .o.,. 0.650 el eee ue ve Dean of Men and 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
_A.B., 19384; M.Ed., 1936; Ed.D., 1949, University of Southern California. 


Wes DENNIS (1935) ......... Instructor, Department of Physical Education 

__ A.B., 1938, Occidental College. and Coach of Football and Swimming 

LAURENCE DERYCKE (lGn tee er ee ke ee Professor of Economics 
B.B.A., 1929; M.B.A., 1931, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1945, University of California. 

Memeeer E, DicKERSON (1952) ........7... Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S., 1949; M.A., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles. 

Grant LesTER DUNLAP (1954) ......... Instructor, Department of Physical 


Education and Coach of Basketball and Baseball 
A.B., 1947, College of the Pacific. 


Mme). PAIRCHILD (1950) ..........0... Assistant Professor of Psychology 


| 


|  A.B., 1943, University of California; B.D., 1946, San Francisco Theological Seminary; M.A., 1947, 
' University of Chicago. 


Cuar.es Poa ALK: (1652)0) soos. to. . Associate Professor of Education 


Diploma, 1923, St. Patrick’s College and Seminary; S.T.B., 1924; S.T.L., 1925; S.T.D., 1926, 
_ Urban University, Rome. 


MEMIIZABETH PIEip (1027) .........2-0.- eee cece Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1927, Univer- 
| Sity of California. 


Meee Mire (19046) ......... Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
| A.B., 1984; M.A., 1935, Stanford University; M.A., 1937, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1939, Stan- 
; ford University. 


NORMAN WILLIAM FREESTONE (1940) ......--..2020005 Professor of Speech 
| A.B., 1935, Brigham Young University; M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1941, University of Southern California. 
Meetevie HRODSHAM (1050) .........-. eee eee Assistant Professor of Music 
| A.B., 1937; M.A., 1938, University of Redlands. 

Bee GLOYN™ (1040) 0.00. ee ete Professor of Philosophy 


| A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.D., 1930, Union Theological Seminary; 1930-31, University of 
| London; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1942, Columbia University. 


Beerr Speen OnEER (1052) oi. 6.5 lect. es Assistant Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1946, Baylor University; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles. 


SEM iy AS er Gress cs rs ec en «we ye oh Professor of Music 
Diploma, 1932, Juilliard School of Music; A.B., 1940, Colorado College. 


S. Witu1am Hume (1954) .. By Special Appointment, Department of Speech 
A.B., 1950; M.A., 1952, Occidental College. 


LUTHER B. JENNINGS (1949) ......... Instructor, Department of Psychology 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Occidental College. 
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PAUL! JOHNSON (1047) ian ieee ol ane .. Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1938; M.S., 1940, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, California Institute of Technology, — 


BATERIS: JONES a0 O61) 08 a Wuce om ete Luin ay Re aeaenates Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., 1939, San Jose State College; M.A., 1942, Teachers College, Columbia University. . 


GEorRGE Payton JoRDAN (1946) ........ Instructor, Department of Physical 


Education, Coach of Track and Director of Athletics 
A.B., 1940, University of Southern California. 


EANESTINE ADELE KINNEY (1025) ie 60-5. ae Professor of Education 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University of California. 

Hanky ALLISTER KIRKPATRICK (1035) . 0) cu tes 6 ase eee Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute of Technology. 

KENNETH SAMUEL KurTz (1946) .......... Professor of English Literature 
A.B., 1929, Jamestown College; B.A., 1933; M.A., 1940, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1947, Yale 
University. 

SIEM ATISAR E1040 ) ia aie y unt ern ental Alana ae Associate Professor of Religion | 
A.B., 1924, University of Vermont; M.A., 1929, Radcliffe College; Ph.D., 1935, Brown University, 

BRAN LAMBERT: (1948). osc oees hoe Associate Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 19389, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1942, University of Chicago. 

Corns Burt LAURIMSEN (1946) 0.00 es se Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 

RayMonp ELMER LINDGREN (1942-53; 1954,) ... Associate Professor of History | 
A.B., 19385; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1948, University of California at Los Angeles. 

CGuantts FrepEeRIcK LINDSLEY (1023) -.).. 20.0... 0s seen Professor of Speech 


A.B., 1915; M.A., 1916, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1932, University of Southern California. 


ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McC toy (1924) .. Librarian and Instructor in Library 
A.B., 1918, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 


Bris. 1. VicCUNE (1041)... 4) Instructor, Department of Political Science 
A.B., 1948, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Raymonp Goss McKELVEY (1939) ............ Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931, Claremont Colleges. | 


*Joun Wittiam McMeENAMIN (1946) ........ Associate Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1949, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Donatp Haroip MarvIN (1949) ........- Instructor, Department of English 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; M.A., 1949, Harvard University. 
Mark FREDERICK MEIER (1952) ......... Instructor, Department of Geology | 
B.S., 1949; M.S., 1951, State University of Iowa. | 


Poon-Kan Mok (1944) .....0..05. Professor of Chinese History and Culture 
A.B., 1928, Lingnan University; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 


OBERT) 1 VIOORE (A950) dou Uc ake oo Research Associate and Director, 


Moore Laboratory of Zoology 
Aes 1903, University of Pennsylvania; M.A., 1904, Harvard University; Sc.D., 1949, Occidental | 
ollege. f | 


SISA LES. [a IVIOSS" C1 GBA) cis wetieeto nae le Assistant Professor of Air Science 


A.B., 1947, University of California at Santa Barbara; M.S. in Ed., 1949, University of Southern | 
California; Captain, U.S.A.F. 


FREDERICK CLIFTON NEFF (1950) .......... Associate Professor of Education 


pers 1935; M.A., 1941, Ohio State University; Ed.D., 1950, University of California at Los 
ngeles, Mee 


PIGBERTGoINOBLE (4044 )).e cette aoe Chaplain and Professor of Religion’ 
A.B., 1928, Occidental College; B.D., 1931, Union Theological Seminary; M.A., 1981, Columbia" 
University; D.D., 1950, University of Dubuque. ; 


Cuar_es BERNARD O’HarE (1954) ........ Instructor, Department of English 
A.B., 1948; M.A., 1949, University of Wisconsin. 
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Meme TH OLIVER (1948) 2... ee Professor of English Literature 
oe 1935, Willamette University; M.A., 1939, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, University 
of Wisconsin. 


Memar IvVi. PAXSON (1950),.......... Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; M.A., 1950, Northwestern University. 


MEEAINCE JVI, PERKINS (1047) 0.20500 oe ve cas wes Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., 1935, University of Denver; M.A., 1937, Mills College. 


Ny EIT Co 0) NaC oo Professor of Education 
A.B., 1935, University of Nevada; Ed.D., 1949, Stanford University. 


MEEICOUNDEXTER (1052) 2. oy cc es tela wale es Assistant Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1939; Ph.D., 1943, Stanford University. 


RrcHarp Frost REATH (1947) ..... Professor of Political Science and Director 


of the Summer Session 
A.B., 1938, Pacific University; Ph.D., 1944, University of Wisconsin 


Bern EDWARD RODES (1950) .........00.000 00. Assistant Professor of History 
A.B., 1943, University of Southern California; Certificat d’Etudes Superieures d’Histoire, 1947, 
Sorbonne; M.A., 1948, University of Southern California; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1954, Harvard 
University. 


Mew ROLLE (1052)) 0 0 ol oes Assistant Professor of History 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College; M.A., 1949, Ph.D., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles. 


MEMEEPOTD VIARTIN SELLE (1023) 000s ele eee es Professor of Biology 
B.S., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1921, University of California; Ph.D., 1934, University of 
Southern California. 


Feu VMittaArp SHELDON (1950) ............ Associate Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1931, Harvard College; M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1951, New York University. 
Ciaus RaymMonp SimMPsON (1951) ......... Assistant Professor of Air Science 
A.B., 1950, University of Southern California; Captain, U.S.A.F. 
PeOWARD 9S, SWAN (1034) ...00..6..000% James G. Warren Professor of Music 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College; M.A., 1941, Claremont Colleges. 
Seen owirr, Jn, (1948) 2... 0... oe oe ee ee Assistant Professor of Art 
Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles; Art Students League, New York. 
: : 
EveLyN Fracc THOMPSON (1044) ...........- Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., 1940; M.A., 1943, Occidental College. 
fromanD L, THomMpsoN (1951) ........... Assistant Professor of Air Science 
A.B., 1951, Occidental College; Captain, U.S.A.F. 
} 
Max Atsert Treuscorrr (1948) ......... Instructor in Romance Languages 
| A.B., 1940, Lycee Rollin, Paris; A.B., 1951; M.A., 1954, University of California at Los Angeles. 
) : ; 
Mate PREDERICK TRiEB (1928) ....:........ Professor of Physical Education 
| A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of Southern California; Ph.D., 1943, 
Stanford University. : 


ELIZABETH C. WENTWoRTH (1954) ... By Special Appointment, Department 
| AB., 1958, Occidental College; M.A., 1954, University of Southern California. of Philosophy 
i 


PeeerciA McGrate WHITE (1942) .............. Instructor, Department of 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College. Physical Education 
MU ASV OOD. (1052) 2.5 cbc cece tee ee eens Professor of Air Science 


Major, U.S.A.F. 


MEIN ONG C1030) 000. .co seeks sw die sue ese geal oe Professor of Art 
A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 1920; M.F.A., Princeton University. 
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BLANCHE. BROCKLEBANE (1935) a2.4)..0-.« so + >) 0 Teacher of Piano 


Honor Graduate, 1912, New England Conservatory of Music. 


BROBERT (sbAss CLELAND) (1012). .0*. tie ee Professor of History | 
A.B., 1907, Occidental College; A.B., 1909; Ph.D., 1912, Princeton University; LL.D., 1941, Coe _ 


College; Litt.D., 1943, Occidental College. 


| 


Davin KE CRAIGHEAD (1048,) wf.) oi os es eee oe Teacher of Organ 
B.Mus., 1946, Curtis Institute of Music. 

Haro_p GEBHARDT (1942) ...... By Special Appointment, Department of Art 
Layton Art School, Milwaukee; Chicago Art Institute. 

PUGH ARD TAARSID AL O41) Gee hates att tities Lecturer, Department of Psychology | 
A.B., 1940; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 

Resecca Haieut HATHAWAY (1947) ):-..--5+-+ 03. ee Teacher of Cello 
Cellist, 1928-40, San Francisco Symphony; 1943-45, Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 

BVVILELAMVA ELILTON (1054 )i@ shea hn pee ook Lecturer, Department of Biology 
B.S., 1899; Ph.D., 1902, Cornell University. 

ARNOLD: KOBLENTZ (1951). 600.6. esses +5 Teacher of Oboe 

NITOHELL LURIE (1061)°. 5. gases eee 2 Teacher of Clarinet 
Diploma, 1942, Curtis Institute of Music. 

ANNETTE PETERS. LYNCH) (1051) >. ooeee es Instructor, Department of English 
A.B., 1944; M.A., 1946, Indiana University. 

Peccy McGiynn McAsoy (1950) .... By Special Appointment, Department 
A.B., 1947, Immaculate Heart College. of Education — 

HOH Es WVICCOY: (1052'\or 005 ccs eeeeeeen Lecturer, Department of English | 
A.B., 1930; M.S.Ed., 1938, University of Southern California. 

Cuerry Martin MANDERBACH (1953) ......--+--- By Special Appointment, 
B.E., 1940, University of California at Los Angeles. Department of Education 

NITRTAM UVIORRIS (1054). .s4.0:. sate he tee eee By Special Appointment, 


Department of Sociology 


A.B., 1947, New Jersey College for Women; M.A., 1949, University of Kentucky. 


! 
f 
7 
} 
' 
| 
4 


DornoTay MacBrivge Norris (1953)... ee eee as oe By Special Appointment, 
A.B., 1927; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1932, University of Iowa. Department of English | 

aGRACE DEFORD PATTERSON (1950) ...........+... By Special Appointment, 
A.B., 1921, University of California at Los Angeles. Department of Education | 

BDRUCE TL APEPPIN (4050) 4) voz letbae 5 a -uhed eee By Special Appointment, | 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Occidental College. Department of Psychology 


bEpear C, Prerce (1950) ... By Special Appointment, Department of Speech 
A.B., 1945, University of Michigan. 


LUDW IN AL) 2ONIDER (01.64 7 )\iee Une eg Nr 5 Te ie mee By Special Appointment, | 
Department of Education 


A.B., 1924, University of California; M.A., 1926, University of Southern California. 


ZWAVIDUALERED Ll HOMASIGAOS 1) oe e fa, see tice are OS eee B By Special Appointment, 


Department of Political Science | 


A.B., 1943, Occidental College; LL.B., 1948, Harvard University. 


PATSBEGLZER ROAM 1051) oids0%.¢ Bisiede Late bias blest eee ee Teacher of Piano 


B.M., 1926, Northwestern University; Graduate, 1933, Berlin Hochschule Fuer Musik. 
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Faculty 


aK aATHRYN M. WaASSERBURGER (1952) ............. By Special Appointment, 
B.E., 1929, University of California at Los Angeles. Department of Education 

BeAEMER WENTWORTH (1052) .......2..00c0 cece By Special Appointment, 
A.B., 1936, University of Pennsylvania. Department of Psychology 

EMERITI 

WiLit1aAm WILSON ANDERSON (1924) ........ Director of Athletics, Emeritus 
B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 

Witi1am Gorvon BELL (1909) ... Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of Colorado. 

MueeaGe WVIARTIN Day (1923) ............0. Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
A.B., 1905, M.A., 1908, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1931, University of Southern California. 

MarGEery FREEMAN (1940) ........ Associate Professor Emeritus of Religion 
A.B., 1909, Vassar College; L.H.D., 1944, Lewis and Clark College. 

ME PAY 1023) Fo eo ens Professor Emeritus of History 
A.B., 1910, Pomona College; M.A., 1911; A.B., 1913, Yale University; Ph.D., 1925, University of 
California. 

~ WattTer Earve Hartvey (1926) ... Professor Emeritus of Organ and Theory 
A.B., 1908; B.Mus. 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild of Organists, 1924. 

Hucu Sears LowTHER (1924) .... Professor Emeritus of Classical Languages 
A.B., 1899, Syracuse University; Ph.D., 1904, University of Pennsylvania. 

ME GLATINGCIO2 1.) 0. ie. bo eigen cee es Comptroller, Emeritus 
A.B., 1916, Occidental College. 

JosEpH AMos PipaL (1911) ........ Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 

iWAMES HUNTLEY SINCLAIR (1922) ......... Professor Emeritus of Education 


B.A., 1911; M.A., 1915, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1916, Syracuse University. 


FRANK JASON SMILEY (1919) .... Professor Emeritus of Biology and Geology 


A.B., 1918; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., 1917, Harvard University. 


fmmsie VIAY SMITHIES (1944) ........ 0-0. cee eaee Dean of Women, Emeritus 


4 


A.B., 1910, Lawrence College; M.A., 1926, University of Chicago. 


Meme EF. OTELTER (1921) ..-.....-..2.- Professor Emeritus of English 
A.B., 1905, University of Kansas; M.A., 1909, Yale University; Ph.D., 1918, Cornell University. 


Martin JAMEs STORMZAND (1926) ......... Professor Emeritus of Education 
eros) Alma College; B.D., 1908, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ph.D., 1920, University 
oO icago. 


Memeeew | Ayton (1926) ............ Associate Professor Emeritus of German 


| 


A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. 


FACULTY COMMITTEES 
1954-55 


Admissions: Brantley, Angell, Birman, Brady, Cole, Collier, Culley, Dumke, 
Kirkpatrick, Sheldon, M. Swift, Wood 


Advisory: Coons, Bollman, Culley, Dumke, Gloyn, Petrie, M. Swift, Young 


Assembly: McKelvey, Dumke, Frodsham, Gross, Jones, Lauridsen, Noble, 
Paxson, A.S.O.C. Representative 


ey 4 


Faculty 


Athletics: Poindexter, Burke, G. Cleland, Culley, Dennis, Dunlap, Fenix, 
Jordan, Kirkpatrick 


Audio-Visual: Butt, Croissant, Field, Fife, Neff, Poindexter, Rodes, R. Swift, 
White, Young 


Counseling: M. Swift, Beebe, Brady, Cole, Culley, Dumke, Falk, Jennings, 
Kinney 


Curriculum: Bollman, Bickley, Birman, Brady, Brantley, Cole, deRycke, 
Dumke, Gloyn, Johnson, Lindsley, McKelvey, Oliver, Petrie, Rodes, Selle, 
Sheldon, Swan, Trieb, Wood, Young 


Faculty Discussion: Neff, Babcock, Bolton, Fairchild, Fife, Lambert, Lind- 
gren, O’Hare, E. Thompson 


Faculty Interests: Kinney, Baker, Barnes, Dumke, Freestone, Johnson, Jones, 
Kirkpatrick, Lauridsen, Mok, Noble, Rolle 


Foreign Students Advisory: Rodes, Benton, Bickley, Croissant, Falk, Fife, Me- 
Kelvey, Mok, Perkins, Treuscorff, ‘Trieb 


Graduate: Dumke, Brady, Brantley, Lindsley, Oliver, Petrie, Swan, Trieb 
Health: Burke, Dr. Anderson, Baker, Burgar, Fenix, Field, Frodsham, Selle 


Library: Young, Benton, Dickerson, Fife, Gloyn, Greer, Jones, Kurtz, Lind- 
gren, McCloy, Rolle 


Men’s Interests: Culley, Ashley, Beebe, Birman, Dennis, Dunlap, Jennings, 
Jordan, Meier, Wood 


Religious Interests: Noble, Beebe, Fairchild, Falk, Lake, Lambert, Paxson 
Rhodes Scholarship: Kurtz, Dumke, Gloyn, Rodes 


Scholarships and Student Aid: Collier, Angell, Babcock, Brady, Culley, Fenix, 
Freestone, Greer, McCune, Rodes, M. Swift, Young 


Student Conduct and Scholarship: Dumke, Angell, Brady, Culley, deRycke, 
Dickerson, Gloyn, Lake, Lindsley, Noble, Oliver, Petrie, Reath, M. Swiit, 
E. Thompson 


Student Life: Culley, Barnes, Beebe, Hoit, Dumke, McCune, Paxson, Perkins, 
Rolle, Swan, M. Swift 


Summer Session: Reath, Bickley, Brady, Dumke, Lindsley, McKelvey, Petrie, 
Sheldon, Trieb 


Women’s Interests: M. Swift, Baker, Bolton, Brady, McCloy, White 
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REGISTRATION STATISTICS 
GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, 1953-54 


FIRST SEMESTER 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Men Women Total Men Women 
Meraduates ............. 49 27 76 Bo 23 
ERS ae 196 103 299 202 116 
i ac, ss em 150 117 267 137 99 
Mepgomeres ............ 163 129 292 155 122 
re 207 171 378 183 160 
OE ae 17 7 24, 17 12 
Se 782 554 1336 747 542 
Total Number Individuals Registered 
MRT aSIOTS P05 3540220. yo ke pe staves elav ee wawle Ue 856 5904, 
SRT 5 SN ry ets chy i RG hale taco ee cts Wee ig 193 206 
1049 890 
Less duplication of Summer Session Students 
Papeitner reoular ‘session 1053-54... - 4.62.6... eee ees 79 48 
MeeeeOrAT_luly 1053-June 1954 .... 06 eee ee ees 970 84.2 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1953-54 


Doctor of Divinity 
Donald James Campbell 
Cecil Edward Hoffman 
Gilbert Parker Prince 
Doctor of Science 
Paul Harmon Kirkpatrick 


Doctor of Laws 


Henry Robinson Luce 


Doctor of Music 
Elinor Remick Warren 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1953-54 
Master of Arts 


Helen Gunilda Ayers Myron Edward Howland, Jr. 
Richard Nelson Burt William Gerald Ratz 
Phillip T. Callison John Russell Key 
Robert Clifton Dorn, Jr. Jeannette McQuoid-Acrea 
Harold Matthew Dunn, Jr. Paul Macklin Morse 
Paul L. Faranda , Aziza Rashad 
James L. Ferguson Jack Walker Roberts 
Gordon Elliott Footman Betty Lou Severance 
Elsa Greenfield Cecil Gene Springfield 
Harlan Hudson Hill Marvin John Williams, Jr. 
Jack G. Hodson 

Bachelor of Arts 
Martha Lucy Adams Robert Gustavus Anderson 
Kenneth Kirby Adams Robert Nelson Arbon 
Joanne Ardelle Anderson Joan Adelle Arnold 
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Total 
86 
318 
236 
277 
343 
29 


1289 


14.50 
489 


Degrees 


James Alfred Arrington 
Paul Warren Axe, Jr. 
Joyce Marilyn Baldwin 
Bruce French Barr 

Nancy Alice Barrington 
Sallee Lorain Beckstead 
Christie Ann Bell 

Gordon Spencer Bench 
Frank George Bennett 
Janet Louise Bernays 

Boyd Manning Bevington, Jr. 
Joan Elva Binns 

Frederick George Bohme, Jr. 
Nancy Carol Bostick 

Carol Marie Bowles 
Douglas Coles Bowman 
Donn Rolf Bravender 

John Wellard Brearton 
Babara Ruth Brockhouse 
Barbara Joane Brown 
James Mercer Brown 
Sherrell Helen Brown 
Tulley Nolan Brown 
Frederick Dale Bruner 
Betty Brusher 

Lois Annette Buchanan 
Jeffrey Martin Bucher 
Richard M. Burlingame 
Estelle M. Burnham 
Duane Orval Cain 
William Edward Campbell 
John Joseph Carroll ITT 
Janice Rose Carter 

Robert Randell Cawley 
Nancy Caroline Charlton 
John F. Charnell 

Gerald Eric Christensen 
Kenneth Frederick Christiansen 
Patricia Annette Colgrove 
Major Laurence Collins 
Ronald Allen Cooper 

Joan Diane Cornelius 
Florence Josephine Cornett 
Frank DeLaun Delsey Cox 
Helen Elizabeth Crafts 
James Croxton 

Joan Edith Currey 

Donald George Dair 

Joan Helen Davis 

Joel Benjamin Davis 
Joseph De Carolis, Jr. 
Robert Dwight Degnan 
Lawrence Brooks de Graaf 
James Arthur Delaney 
Vivian Maxwell Dennistoun 
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Dean Alan Dick 

Charles H. Dickson, Jr. 
Sophia Dimitriadis 
Leland Marshall Dudley 
Kenneth Neil Edwards 
Carmen Joyce Erie 
Dorothy M. Fadness 
Margaret Ann Falk 
Thomas Edward Fallows 
Ellis Keeler Farny 
Claude David Fiddler 
John Elliot Fitch 
William S. Fochler 

Elsa Lee Foreman 
George Edward Francis 
Dudley Byron Frank 
Robert Clark Frank 
Robert Earl Freeman 
Donald Ralph Fulton 
John Strother Gaines 
Donald William Galleher 
Merilyn Frances Gemme 
Barbara Ann George 
Lee Ellen Gilbert 

Carl Allen Ginet 
Pauline Bryan Ginet 
James Myron Giovanazi 
Baxter Curtis Golden 
June Marie Goodman 
Earl Victor Goodwin, Jr. 
Daryl] Russell Grafious 
Eugene Gregson, Jr. 

Van Keith Hainline 
Kenneth Robert Hales 
Robert Frazar Hansen 
Hilary Ann Harris 

John O. Harris 

John Travis Hart, Jr. 
Patricia Hart 

Mary Lou Hartsough 
Roger Johnstone Harway 
Richard W. Haskin 
Douglas Gordon Hawkes 
Robert Ronald Hayes 
Gilbert Avery Hess 
Dean Robert Hewitt 
Preston W. Hill 

Cecil E. Hoffman, Jr. 
Eunice Joyce Holcombe 
Patricia D. Hollingsworth 
Sarah Lynn Hollis 
Richard John Holmes 
Joyce Diane Hopping 
Marjorie Horton 
Charles Richard Hoskins 


Jeanne Jamison 

Douglas L. Johnson 
Lucille Virginia Johnson 
Patricia Hayes Johnson 
Paul Edward Johnson 
Jack Crenshaw Joyce 
Dorothy Joan Kellstrom 
Barbara Jean Kennedy 
William Bolin Kerr 
Sorrell Jack Kessler 
Sumako Kimizuka 
Colleen Annette Kistler 
Gerald Wayne La Fleur 
Ruth Ellis Lannom 
Elmer Garth Larsen 
Linne Charles Larson 
Dorothy Jean Lawson 
Jane Graham Lesh 

John Ellis Lindfors 
Robert Ray Linsenmayer 
Philip V. Lozano 
Charles Jerry Long 
Richard Alden Lundy 
Joan Nelie Lunoe 

Janet Lydell 

Barbara Jean McAulay 
Catherine Ann McCammon 


Gilbert Hodgson McFadden 


Duncan Duvall McGilvray, Jr. 


George Henry McGowan 
Helena J. McIver 

John Richard McNally 
Loyce Elaine McWee 


Michael McWilliams Macready 


Jane Marie Magnuson 
Roger Huntington Mann 
Catherine Perry Manning 
Ralph E. Manns, Jr. 
Dockin Frank Marrin 
Mary Alyce Marshall 
Theresa Frederic Martyn 
Ben Davis Massey, Jr. 
Barbara Claire Matson 
Clifton Mauzey 

Marilyn Aleta Maxey 
Frederick B. Meeker 
Michael George Meredith 
Forrest Luis Merrill 
Ann-Marie Josephine Miller 
Donald Spencer Miller 
George Miller 

Eleanor Green Moller 
Clark Herbert Moore 
Donald R. Moyes 

Rose Marie Ufholtz Mumby 
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Degrees 


Nancy Koeberle Murray 
Edward Harvey Newland 
Barbara Jean Newman 
Robert Travis Noel 
Thomas Lloyd Noel 

Keith Edwin Noonan 
Richard Lee Norton 
George Wickless N ovinger 
Marlene Diane O’Conner 
Mary Joan Oliver 
Margaret Grace Orr 

Joan Petrea Packard 
Janet Louise Parra 

Ronald Sheridan Patten 
Richard Gowans Pearson 
Janet Helen Reaver Pease 
Richard Francis Pease 
Roger Dever Pelz 

Thomas Carl Peterson 
Bernard Polesky 

Ernest E. Polster 

Donel Wayland Price 
John Franklyn Price 
Charles Evans Prichard 
June Marilyn Proctor 
Lois Elizabeth Prosser 
Nancy Ragan 

Ann Dobson Rankin 
Leigh Roland Ratcliffe 
Patsy Ann Reading 

James Francis Regan 
Dorothy Margaret Reitzell 
John Harvey Roney 
Bonnie Rose 

William John Rowland 
Ronald Robert Russell 
Una Mae Russell 

James Anthony Ryan 
James E. Sanderson 
Kenneth Dudley Sanson, Jr. 
John Edward Santos 
Marjorie Mae Vollaire Santos 
Jasper Gripper Schad 

S. David Schalk 

Lucy Margaret Scott 

Don Searle, Jr. 

Gordon Stephen See 
Merlo Marie Seglie 
Delora Lee Sharpe 
William Sanborn Skilling 
Marilyn Louise Slater 
Donald MacFarland Small 
Leroy Robert Small 
Margaret Ruth Keller Smith 
Ralph William Smith 


Degrees-Honors 


John Charles Sonnichsen 
Paul Trethewey Southgate, Jr. 
Jon Graham Speer 


Fred Tschopp, Jr. 
Ruth Ingeborg Turnquist 
Sylvia Estelle Vanderzyl 


Margaret Elizabeth Stenzel Nancy Jean Van Law 
Wayne L. Stephanoff Terry Thomas Vargo 
Richard Frederic Stinstrom Mary Margaret Volk 
Barbara Jeanne Stone Brent Wallis 
Charles Henry Strole, Jr. Douglas MacGlashan Walton 
Robin Colleen Swab Lois Cundiff Warshaw 
Conrad Wade Tambor Joseph Sims Webber 
Donald David Taylor Martha Marie Webster 
Ray Neil Taylor Jane Alice Weldon 
Joanne Teasley Gordon A. Wells 
H. A. Tenerani Christine Ann West 
James Wilbur Tetley, Jr. Robert George Wilkinson 
Joyce A. Tharp Diane Elizabeth Woodford 
Hazel Elizabeth Thompson Jack Lloyd Woolsey 
William Stuart Thornburgh Donald Frank Yokaitis 
Mary Jo Tillotson Roger Holley Young 
William Julian Towles Donald Gene Ziegler 
Andrew Laszlo Zolnay 


SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1953-54 


Doctor of Divinity 0.0.2.0 ce nee opal ve eles Gee ens 9 3 
Doctoriof Laws... eg ee ek sie os a ese lece Ghiphe, ole sual el PGI bile ele 1 
Doctor of Music... o.oo dee eee be Geaee a sos oe 1 
Doctor of Science ......06 0b be ec ne beep eeieeee flees - oa Rte 4 
Master of Arts 2... oe ele cee Clee os ee elne odie: 2) ae 21 
Bachelor of Arts 25.6.0. 8 6 co ee ts bine ole ge oats oe Ge cn geen 267 


HONORS AWARDED IN 1953-54 


During the year 1953-54 the following students were elected to the Delta Chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa: 


Paul Warren Axe, Jr. Carl Allen Ginet 

Nancy Alice Barrington Robert Frazar Hansen 
Frederick George Bohme, Jr. Jane Graham Lesh 

Helen Elizabeth Crafts Barbara Claire Matson 
Joan Helen Davis Margaret Grace Orr 
Robert Dwight Degnan Donald MacFarland Small 
Lawrence Brooks de Graaf Nancy Jean Van Law 

Elsa Lee Foreman Brent Wallis 
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HOW TO GET THERE 


As the above map will indicate, the campus of Occidental College can 
be reached over a number of highways: from Los Angeles via North 
Figueroa Street and Avenue 50; from Hollywood via Fletcher Drive; 
From Glendale via Colorado Boulevard east; from Pasadena via Colorado 
Boulevard west. 

The campus can be reached via both the York Boulevard “W” and 
the Eagle Rock “5” yellow car lines. Board either car, northbound, on 
_ Broadway in downtown Los Angeles. Cars run every 10 or 12 minutes 
until midnight. From Hollywood and Glendale, eastbound coaches of the 
Asbury Rapid Transit System connect with the Eagle Rock ‘‘s” car line in 
_ Eagle Rock, as do westbound coaches of the same system from Pasadena. 
Mailing and shipping address of the College is 1600 Campus Road, 
Los Angeles 41, Calif. Telephone number of the College is Albany 1151. 
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A WORD TO PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 


A college catalogue must serve many pur- 
poses, but one of its most important functions 
is to give to prospective students and their 
parents information which will be helpful in 
choosing a college. A review: of the Table of 
Contents on pages 6 and 7 will help you to 
locate such information as may be of special 
interest to you. If you do not find answers to 
questions which you may have in mind, please 
feel free to write to officers of the college as 
indicated inside the front cover of this bulle- 
tin. You are most cordially invited to visit the 
Occidental College campus whenever it may 
be convenient for you to do so. 
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Johnson Hall of Letters 

Fowler Hall of Science 

Auxiliary Laboratories 

Swan Hall—Men’s Dormitory 

Alumni Gymnasium 

Women’s Gymnasium 

E. S. Field Building and 
Taylor Swimming Pool 

Patterson Athletic Field 

East Bleachers 

West Bleachers and Training 
Quarters 

Mary Norton Clapp Library 

Art Building 

Freeman College Union 

Additions to Dining Hall* 

Target Range 

Thorne Hall 

Music Quadrangle 

Auxiliary Studios 

Orr Hall—Women’s Dormitory 

Erdman Hall—Women’s 
Dormitory 

Women’s Dormitory* 

Haines Hall—Women’'s 
Dormitory 

Dean's House 

Emmons Health Center 

Wylie Hall—Men’s Dormitory 

Stewart-Cleland Hall—Men’s 
Dormitory 

Men’s Dormitory * 

President’s House 

Campus House—-Women’'s 
Dormitory 

Comptroller's House 

Hillside Theatre 

Morse Observatory 

Maintenance Shops . 

Engineer’s House 

Temporary Housing 

Moore Zoological Laboratory 

Alphonzo Bell Field 

Tennis Courts 

W. A. Anderson Baseball 
Field and Bleachers 


*Under construction, 1955-56. 


FUTURE BUILDINGS AND FACILITIE:! 


. Addition to Alumni Gymnasium 
. Addition to Music and 


Speech Building 


. Corp. Yard—Offices and Shops 
. Mary Stewart Health Clinic 

. Science Building 

. Grounds Yard 

. Men's Gymnasium 

. Moore Laboratory 


(Library and Museum) 


. Administration Building 

. Communications Studio 

. Chapel 

. Bleachers 

. Redwood Circle 

. Future Tennis Courts 

. Hillside Theatre Addition 
. Tennis Courts 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 
1955-50 


FIRST SEMESTER 
SEPTEMBER 8, Thursday—SEPTEMBER Q, Friday: Registration. 
SEPTEMBER 12, Monday: Classes begin. 


NoveMBER 24, Thursday, through NovemMBEr 27, Sunday: Thanksgiving 
Vacation. 


DECEMBER 10, Saturday, through January 2, Monday: Christmas 
Vacation. 


JANUARY 13, Friday: Classes end. 


January 18, Wednesday, through January 26, Thursday: Final Course 
Examinations. 


SECOND SEMESTER 
FEBRUARY 2, Thursday—FeEBrRuary 3, Friday: Registration. 
Fepruary 6, Monday: Classes begin. 
Marcu 24, Saturday, through Aprit 1, Sunday: Easter Vacation. 
May 25, Friday: Classes end. 


May 28, Monday—May 29, Tuesday: Comprehensive Examinations for | 
June and September Degree Candidates. 


May 30, Wednesday, through June 8, Friday: Final Course Examina- 
tions. 


JuNE 10, Sunday: Commencement. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1956 


June 18, Monday—Juty 27, Friday, inclusive. 
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HISTORY AND PURPOSE 


Occidental is an independent, coeducational Christian College which 
offers a practical education in the liberal arts and sciences in a thorough- 
ly democratic environment where each student is stimulated to maximum 
self-development. 

Founded on April 20, 1887, in the City of Los Angeles, the college 
moved in 1914, to its present campus of more than one hundred acres. This 
property originally was a part of the great San Rafael Rancho and the 
spirit of friendliness and hospitality which pervades the campus echoes 
the tradition of early California days. The area is now a residential sec- 
tion, free from downtown noise and confusion. However, Occidental fac- 
ulty and students enjoy the advantages of life in a big city: proximity to 
famous libraries, museums, observatories, concert halls and technical, 
industrial and commercial centers. The college is located in a region of 
great promise in culture, in industry and in influence upon modern 
civilization. 

Throughout the sixty-eight years of its development, Occidental has 
held closely to the fundamental objectives of its founders. Its program im 
1955, as in 1887, is that of a purposely small Christian college dedicated 
to the development of young men and women of mental ability and good 
character capable of taking an effective place in society. As stated in its 
original prospectus: ““The aim of the College is to secure an education that 
is broad and thorough and to realize a culture that is practical and 
Christian?’ 

The educational plan of Occidental College provides for a balanced 
combination of general and specialized study. Opportunity is offered for 
the development of skills in communication through effective writing and 
speaking of the English language and for the mastery of certain basic 
techniques of healthful living, of thought and of expression. An inte- 
grated understanding and appreciation of man’s cultural heritage in the 
social sciences, the natural sciences, the humanities, religion and phi- 
losophy result from the first two years of the undergraduate program. 
Through upper division work and, in some cases, graduate study each 
student is expected to.develop competence in one or more specialized 
areas of knowledge. Opportunity is provided for gaining an understand- 
ing of the vocational or professional significance of each major offered in 
the college. Although Occidental is not a vocational school in any narrow 
sense, sound and thorough background for many professions and occu- 
pations is provided through workshops, field work, laboratories, intern- 
ships and a well-rounded school of teacher training. Occidental assumes, 
and the record of its graduates bears this out, that a liberal education, 
coupled with adequate preparation for making a living, provides the 
college graduate with abilities and insights which permit him to achieve 
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_a higher degree of success than he would experience with technical or 
vocational competence alone. 

Perhaps the most practical aspect of what Occidental seeks to accom- 
plish through its teaching, through its various activities, and through its 
influence as a college community is to develop in its students strength of 
character, moral purpose and a well-adjusted personality as well as in- 
tellectual competence. A sincere attempt is made to emphasize the spirit 
of service and to help students live calmly and with perspective amid the 
many tensions of the modern world. 

No college can exist away from and unrelated to the society of which 
it is a part. Occidental hopes that its students may understand the forces 
which have led to the world as it is and that they may develop a vision 
of the world as it may be and the disciplines to work with their fellows 
to achieve the enduring gains possible at this particular time in the 

history of man. 
_ Occidental has long been recognized for academic excellence. In 1918 
it was placed on the accredited list of the Association of American Uni- 
-versities and remained continuously on that highly selected list until the 
Association discontinued its accreditation function in 1948. It is on the 
accredited list of the Western College Association; its women graduates 
are accepted into membership in the American Association of University 
Women, and by authority of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion it has the right of recommending candidates for elementary, sec- 
ondary and junior college teachers’ certificates. The Delta Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa, one of seven chapters in California, was established at 
Occidental in 1926. 

A cordial and cooperative relationship exists at Occidental between 
faculty and students. The college has a faculty of about one hundred 
members chosen for their competence and their personal qualities. At the 
present time the undergraduate student body is limited to twelve hun- 
dred and the number of graduate students to approximately one hundred. 
Participation in student affairs, with a wide degree of responsibility 
placed in the hands of the students themselves, marks the extracurricular 
program of the college. Counseling concerning academic and personal 
affairs is informal and effective. Many student enterprises are conducted 
under the supervision of joint faculty and student committees. 

Occidental was founded by a group of Presbyterian ministers and lay- 
men and maintains the tradition and spirit of a non-sectarian Christian 
institution as called for in its charter. The college reports annually to the 

Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. 

‘concerning both its financial condition and its academic program, even 

though not organically connected with that church. The college cordially 
acknowledges its gratitude to the church for its aid in many ways and ap- 
preciates the recognition accorded by the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
for its character as a college of Christian ideals and service. 
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History and Purpose 


A college such as Occidental exists because of the confidence and sup- 
port of many people. The following list of presidents of Occidental College 
is presented as a reminder of the devotion and leadership of those who 
have served throughout the years in unifying the forces which have con- 
tributed to Occidental its strength and support. 


Dri. S. WELLER... 246. « dalele's oa de 1887-1891 
J IME.-MCPHERRON |... 600 he ban ok on oe else) ee 1891-1894, 
Dr. EcBert N. CoNDIT. . 0.222 .c ke 1894-1896 
Rev. J. W. PAREHILL <4. 0 b6.05 to ees se de + rr 1896-1897 
Rev. Guy W. WADSWORTH... 2.4.2... 5: os 0) rn 1897-1905 
Dr. WiLL1AM STEWART YouNG (Acting President) ........ 1905-1906 
Dr. JOHN Writs BAER... i... 22 os 1906-1916 
Dr. THomas Grecory Burt (Acting President) ........... 1916-1917 
DR, SILAS EVANS |... bss sae cece seu eae 1917-1920 
Dr. THomas Grecory Burt (Acting President) ........... 1920-1921 
Dr. REMSEN D..BIRD ©... oo 62 cite oe 1921-1946 | 

Dr. Ropert G. CLELAND (Acting President) First Semester 1927-1928 : 

Dr. ArTtHurR G. Coons (Acting President) ............. 1945-1946 
Dr. AntHUR G. COONS... .....6. 229. coe oes 1946- 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CAMPUS 


Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred twenty acres in the 
northeast section of Los Angeles, six miles from the City Hall and mid- 
way between the communities of Pasadena and Hollywood. The campus 
hes on the slope of a low range of hills, and the location of buildings and 
treatment of landscaping have been planned to take full advantage of 
this hillside situation. 

The present plant includes twenty-three major buildings and several 
other structures. The buildings have been planned by Myron Hunt and 
H. C. Chambers, A.I.A., thus creating a unification of design which is 
harmonious and pleasing. 


CENTRAL CAMPUS 


THE CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a compre- 
hensive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape consultant, 
and the college architects, with funds provided by Mr. Alphonzo E. 
Bell, ’95. 

JoHNSON HA x is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of Los Angeles, 
who are credited with various other generosities to the College. In John- 
son Hall are located the administrative offices, and approximately thirty 
faculty offices and classrooms. In the building is a chapel of Old English 
type, known as Alumni Hall, seating four hundred fifty. Erected 1914. 

Fow.er HA, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of Pasa- 
dena by his daughter and grand-daughter, provides classrooms, labora- 
tories and offices for the science departments. The Calvin O. Esterly Me- 
morial Museum of Natural Science and the Frank J. Smiley Geological 
Collection are also located in this building. Erected 1914. 

Tue Mary Norton Criapp Lisrary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. Norton 
in memory of her daughter, Mrs. E. P. Clapp. In addition to the reference, 
periodical and stack rooms, this building also provides a number of semi- 
nar rooms. Erected 1924. During the college year of 1954-55 gifts from 
the Clapp family made it possible to double the size of the Library by 
the addition of wings on the east and west sides. These additions provide 
a browsing room, reading rooms and additional stack space. A special 
exhibits room has been equipped and furnished through gifts from the 
Carl F. Braun family as a memorial to Carl F, Braun. 

THe RoBert FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION serves as a center for the 
social life of the campus. In addition to a spacious banquet hall and din- 
ing room, it provides a tea room, soda and luncheon room, social rooms 
for men and women, student body offices, athletic offices, a faculty club 
room, the Bookstore and the College Post Office. This building also con- 
tains the central heating plant. About twenty friends of the college 
joined in the gift of this building. Erected 1928. In 1953 and 1954, cer- 
tain improvements of the private dining room and the reception lounge 
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were made possible by gifts from Mr. and Mrs. Carl F. Braun and the 
C. F. Braun Co. During the current year an addition to this building 1 is 
under construction. This addition will double the seating capacity of 
the dining hall and the kitchen facilities. ; 

Heven G. Emmons MEemorisu is the gift of G. E. Emmons in memory j 
of his wife. This building is a health center for the treatment of minor 
illness. Erected 1936. ‘| 

Tur Epwarp Hayes Morsr Memoriat Opservartory is the gift of Mrs. 
Morse in memory of her husband. It consists of a 12-foot dome housing Fe | 
15-inch reflecting telescope of the Newtonian type with electric driving | 
mechanism. An 8-inch Cassegrain reflector, a 6-inch Newtonian reflector, 
and a solar telescope with motor-driven ceolostat complete the Morse col-— 
lection of astronomical instruments. Erected 1944. | 

Tue Rosert T. Moore Lasoratory or Zooiocy is the gift of Dr. Rob- | 
ert T. Moore and Margaret C. Moore of Borestone Mountain, Monson, — 
Maine, as Trustees of the Orcutt and Margaret Trusts. Tine building 
contains the Robert T. Moore Collection of fifty thousand specimens of 
birds and mammals and has classroom and research facilities. Erected 
1951. | 

Tue Art BuiLpIne, constructed during the spring and summer of | 
1955, south of the Library, makes available three studios, one classroom, | 
a work room and office space for the Art Department. 


THORNE HALL AREA 


BeLte WiiBerR THorNE Hatz, the college auditorium, was erected by | 
Charles H. Thorne in memory of his wife. In addition to the auditorium, | 
seating one thousand, the building provides a large stage, practice and | 
rehearsal rooms for drama and choral groups, and other facilities for the 
Music and Speech Departments. The four-manual Skinner organ is the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Euclid W. McBride. Erected 1938. | 

Tur Music Buitpine, providing departmental offices, practice rooms | 
and an organ studio, is in ‘the form of a quadrangle adjacent to the Thorne 
Auditorium. The building and its equipment are the gift of several friends | 
of the college. Erected 1929. 


RESIDENCES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


James Swan HA_Lt, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a residence 
hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasadena as a tribute | 
to her Rashard It accommodates seventy-five men. Erected 1914. 

Hersert G. Wy ie HA, a men’s residence named in honor of a gen- 
erous patron of the college and a member of the Board of Trustees, is a | 
building which provides rooms for seventy-five men. Erected 1940. 

STEWART-CLELAND HALL, a men’s residence named in honor of Milton | 
and Mary W. Stewart, generous benefactors of the college for a long | 
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PREMEDICAL STUDENTS RECOMMENDED BY OCCIDENTAL ARE ACCEPTED AT 
CLASS A MEDICAL SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


OCCIDENTAL FACULTY AND STUDENTS ENJOY MANY ADVANTAGES OF THE 
CITY OF LOS ANGELES YET THE CAMPUS, SECLUDED AND PEACEFUL, IS FREE 
FROM DOWNTOWN NOISE AND CONFUSION 
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CENTRAL QUADRANGLE. THERE ARE TWENTY MAJOR BUILDINGS ON CCCI- 
DENTAL’S CAMPUS OF ONE HUNDRED TWENTY ACRES, THREE ADDITIONAL 
BUILDINGS ARE UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN 1955-56 


VARIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, INCLUDING THE GLEE CLUBS, OFFER OPPORTU- 
NITY TO PARTICIPATE IN MUSICAL PERFORMANCE OF HIGH QUALITY 


THERE ARE TEN RESIDENCE HALLS ON THE OCCIDENTAL CAMPUS, AN ADDI- 
TIONAL RESIDENCE FOR MEN AND ONE FOR WOMEN ARE UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION IN 1955-56 
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OCCIDENTAL IS ONE OF THE FEW COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES SELECTED 
FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A UNIT OF THE AIR RESERVE 
OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 


Campus 


period of years; and Robert Glass Cleland, ’07, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Historian, Author, Professor of History, formerly Dean of the Faculty 
and Vice-President, and member of the Board of Trustees; his father, the 
Reverend Robert W. Cleland; his mother, Sallie Glass Cleland; his brother 
T. Horace Cleland, ’03; and his wife, Muriel Stewart Cleland. This mod- 
ern building, incorporating the newest features of a campus residence, 
houses 14,2 men, a head resident and two graduate proctors. Erected 1953. 

A new men’s residence hall is under construction adjacent to Wylie 
Hall. This hall will house 107 men students. 

Bertua Harton Orr Hatt, the first unit of the group of residences for 
women, was given by William Meade Orr in memory of his wife. This 
hall offers living quarters to sixty-five women. Erected 1925. 

Grace CarTER ErpMAN HALL, the second of the residences for women, 
was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erdman. It was made 
possible in part by gifts from Mrs. Calvin Pardee, Mrs. Charles R. Erd- 
man, Professor Erdman, and friends, and in part by college funds. Erd- 
man Hall accommodates seventy women. Erected 1927. 

Haines Haut, built in honor of Mr. Francis Haines and Mrs. Mary 
Orr Haines, his wife, is the third of the residences for women. Erected in 
1940 to accommodate seventy-five students, this building was enlarged to 
provide space for thirty-two additional women in 1954. | 

Campus Housg, built in 1922 and occupied for years by the President 
is now serving the college as a women’s residence hall. 

A new women’s residence hall is under construction in the women’s 
residence area of the campus. This new and modern structure will house 
137 women students. 

_ Auxiliary Women’s Residences are Armadale, La Casa, and Alumni 
House, private homes near the campus operated by the college as 
women’s residences. 

For the year 1955-56, thirty-six apartments for married students are 
available on the campus. 


HILLSIDE THEATRE 


Tue Hitisipe THeatre. The first unit of this structure is the gift of the 
Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, ’95, Mr. William Meade Orr, 
Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the college. In the main it is 
Greek in design, but has a raised stage and a circular orchestral pit ap- 
| proached by a stepped ramp. The theatre has a seating capacity of approx- 
imately five thousand, and is noted for its picturesque location and 
remarkable acoustic properties. Erected 1925. 
| 
GYMNASIUM, ATHLETIC AND RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 
Tue ALumMNi Gymnasium, a reinforced concrete structure situated south 
of Patterson Stadium, provides a basketball floor and offices for the De- 
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partment of Physical Education. It was constructed from gifts by 
Alumni and Associated Students. Erecied 1926. 

Tue E. S. FizLtp MEmoriAu BuILDING and the TAYLOR SWIMMING Poou 
complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gymnasium, providing locker 
rooms and an open-air steam-heated swimming pool. The pool is pro- 
tected from cross-drafts by a roofed arcade. The pool was the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Hartley Taylor and their daughter, Mary Barbara Taylor, 
’29, and the Field Building honors Mr. E. S. Field, first president of the 
Board of Trustees. Erected 1930. 

THE WoMEN’s GyMNAsIUM contains the usual facilities and equip- 
ment for Physical Education work. Erected 1922. 

Tue W. C. Parrerson STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named in honor 
of a friend and trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The stadium has a 
seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and provides a football 
field, track, and other equipment and facilities for physical education 
and outdoor sports. Erected 1916. 

Tue W. A. ANDERSON BasEBALL FIELD is located to the north and east 
of Stewart-Cleland Hall. 

There are six TENNIs Courts on the campus, three of which are the 
oift of Mr. A. E. Bell, ’95, president of the Board of Trustees from 1938 
to 1945, and one the gift of A. C. Way of San Marino. 


ADMINISTRATION HOMES 


THE PrestpENt’s House, located above the women’s residence quad- 
rangle and adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, is of the California Monterey 
style of architecture. Erected 1932. 

A RESIDENCE FOR THE DEAN OF THE FacuLry, of contemporary style 
of architecture, occupies a site opposite the President’s House near the 
Hillside Theatre. Erected 1951. 

A RESIDENCE FOR THE COMPTROLLER occupies a hillside location ad- 
jacent to the Hillside Theatre. It is of the California Monterey style of 
architecture. Erected 1932. 


GENERAL 


Campus REGRADING, an extensive project converting eighteen acres into 
usable land for the men’s campus area, was completed early in 1947. 
A site for a dormitory (Stewart-Cleland) was provided. A baseball field — 
and sites for three tennis courts were created in the large canyon by the © 
use of the excavated earth as a fill. Approximately one-half the cost was 
a gift from Alphonzo E. Bell, ’95. 

Gates. Three of the six entrances to the campus are marked by orna- | 
mental gates erected by the following persons: 

Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. 

Westdale Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 

Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 
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The Library of Occidental College has grown from the original small gift 
of books presented by Mrs. E. S. Cameron, described in a prospectus of 
1888-1889 as a “nucleus, to over 110,000 volumes in 1955, about 4,000 
being added each year through gifts and purchases. Over 650 periodicals 
are received in addition to the serial publications of the United Nations, of 
the United States Government and of the State of California, as a deposi- 
tory. The Library is maintained as a working collection for undergradu- 
ates and faculty, but the number of graduate students and the special 
character of some undergraduate courses require provision for source 
material and specialized collections. Occidental’s nearness to great re- 
search and special libraries makes possible student use of these facilities 
as well. Although there are no departmental libraries as such, textbooks 
and curricular material are located in the Department of Eduation, and 
selected scientific journals are kept adjacent to the scientific laboratories 
where they may be used more effectively. 

Special collections enriching the Library include Occidentalia, con- 
taining official college publications, undergraduate publications, publica- 
tions of alumni and faculty, programs, pictures and other materials bear- 
ing on the history of the college; the Robinson Jeffers Collection of over 
two hundred items, enlarged through gifts from the Jeffers family and 
friends and alumni: books, manuscripts and photographs, as well as mi- 
crofilm copies of masters’ and doctoral dissertations relating to the works 
of this alumnus, Class of 1905; the Ward Ritchie Collection of over two 
hundred items of autographed and numbered copies, limited editions and 
muscellanea from the press of Ward Ritchie, Class of 1928; the Albert M. 
Bender Collection of Fine Printing of over one hundred examples of auto- 
graphed and limited editions from noteworthy presses; the Harold B. 
Landreth Collection of over three hundred volumes: popular legal works, 
biographies of statesmen and jurors, and most especially works relating 

_to Abraham Lincoln and his period; the John K. Northrop and Richard 
_W. Millar Aviation Library of over eight hundred books, periodicals and 
pamphlets which deal with all phases of flight; the Upton Sinclair Col- 
lection of over five hundred and fifty volumes of Sinclair’s published 
_ works in original editions and in translations, critical works, and many 
miscellaneous items, all contributed by Dr. and Mrs. Elmer Belt; the 
_ Occidental College Alumni Collection, which consists of a growing num- 
_ ber of publications of graduates and former students contributed mainly 
| by the authors themselves; and the Carnegie Collections: the Carnegie Art 
Collection, a gift from Elizabeth Clapp McBride of the class of 1919, 
which contains over 2,000 mounted photographs of European works of 
art and a small working library; the Carnegie Music Study Equipment 
which includes 1,000 phonograph records, a phonograph, nearly 300 
music scores and a small working library; and the Carnegie General 
Collection of 3,800 books purchased from a fund of ten thousand dollars 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 
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Western Americana and Hispanic Americana form the most important 
special resources for reference and research, comprising over 2,500 vol- 
umes contributed by many friends, some of whom are named below. Vhe 
Cleland Library of Hispanic American History includes the Robert W. 
Cleland Memorial Collection of Mexican History, the Arthur H. Clark 
Collection of Western Americana, and the Max Hayward Collection of 
California History. Further enriching the Library in the region of the 
Pacific Southwest are books and periodicals purchased from a grant of 
funds continuing from the Division of the Humanities of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Edwin W. Pauley contributed funds to purchase a signifi- 
cant collection of over two hundred volumes of rare and unusual items 
relating to early expeditions and exploration in the Rocky Mountain and 
Far Western regions, augmented still further by a group of over one hun- 
dred and fifty books and maps presented by Charles B. Voorhis. ) 

The Library is supported by appropriations from the general funds of 
the college, and by income from gifts and from certain trust funds. Some 
of these funds are the following, named either for the donor or in mem- 
ory of some alumnus or a friend: The David B. and Mary H. Gamble 
Fund, the first endowment of $50,000; the Charles Stimson Fund; the 
Mrs. Emma B. Norton endowment; the Drummond Memorial Fund; 
the Stevenson Memorial Collection; the George F’. Cook Memorial Fund; 
and the Willis H. Booth Library of Economics. 

The distinctive character of the Library is marked also by the quality 
of its staff and its service to students and faculty. 


Liprary INstructTion: A course of instruction in the use of the Li- 
brary, given by the Librarian, is an elective lower division course, the 
purpose of which is to make possible a more effective use of the facilities 
afforded by libraries in general, and by the Occidental College Library 


in particular. 
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ADMISSION 


Enrollment at Occidental College is limited and the number of applicants 
each semester exceeds the places available for new students. Admission 
of both resident and non-resident students is therefore competitive. Selec- 
tion is based on all available information concerning the aptitudes, inter- 
ests, scholastic achievement and personal qualifications of each applicant, 
and decisions by the Committee on Admissions reflect judgment combin- 
ing all of these factors. 

Although chronological order of filing requests for consideration has 
little bearing on final selection, early application by both resident and 
non-resident students is desirable. The Director of Admissions will be 
glad to arrange for personal interviews to discuss preparation for college 
work or plans for college courses. No formal action concerning the 
admission of September candidates is taken before March 15; however, 
preliminary evaluations will be made as soon as all of an applicant’s 
credentials, including aptitude test scores, are on file. 

Approximately 325 freshmen (men and women) may be admitted in 
September. Transfers with advanced standing are accepted both in Sep- 
tember and in February, the number depending upon vacancies each 
semester. Formal application should be filed before March 15 for the 
fall semester and December 15 for the spring semester. First selections by 
the Committee on Admissions usually are announced within one month 
after these dates. Further selection will be made upon completion of 
applications until all space for the semester has been assigned and 
students who are unable to file before the dates for first selection are 
invited to review their cases with the Director of Admissions. 


APPLICATION PROCEDURES 


Each person seeking admission is asked to file, on application forms 
provided by the office of the Director of Admissions, the following 
information: 

1. A formal application for admission, supplemented by a small photo- 


_ graph and a statement briefly outlining the applicant’s reasons for going to 
college and the factors which have led him to choose Occidental as the 
_ college he would like to attend. An application fee of five dollars must ac- 


- -—=eee 


company each formal request for consideration; this fee is non-refundable. 

2. Official transcripts of academic records. In the case of students seek- 
ing admission with advanced standing, the Committee on Admissions asks 
for detailed records of high school work as well as complete transcripts 


from all institutions attended after graduation from high school. 


3. Statements from three persons who are qualified to judge the can- 


_didate’s personal qualifications and intellectual ability. One of these 


statements should come from a counselor, vice-principal or principal of 
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the school last attended; one from a teacher and the third from a reference 
of the applicant’s own choice who knows him well and who, if possible, 
is familiar with Occidental College. 


4. All applicants for admission, either as freshmen or with advanced 
standing, are required to take either the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the 
College Entrance Examination Board or tests as given by Occidental 
College. 

5. Students whose aptitude test scores, scholastic records and personal 
qualifications are acceptable are asked to file detailed medical histories 
and physicians’ statements for consideration by the health staff of the 
college before final action is taken on their applications for admission. 


Upon notification of acceptance, deposit of $25.00 is required toward 
tuition for the first semester of attendance. In addition, students accepted 
into college halls of residence are required to deposit $25.00 toward room 
rent. As rooms are rented for the entire college year, this deposit applies 
on room rent for the second semester. In case of withdrawal, full tuition 
deposit and $20.00 of the room deposit will be refunded provided written 
notice of cancellation is received in the Admissions office on or before 
August first from fall semester applicants or January first from applicahts 
accepted for the spring semester. No refund will be made after these dates. 


APTITUDE TESTS 


As stated on the preceding page, aptitude tests are required of all 
applicants for admission to Occidental College. These tests are offered 
monthly from December to June. Specific dates for the tests given by 
the college may be obtained from the Director of Admissions. These 
tests are given only on the campus. A fee of two dollars is charged; this 
fee is non-refundable. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 


Applicants who are unable to come to the Occidental College campus are 
expected to. take the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, given each year in all parts of the United States and 
various foreign countries. During the academic year 1955-56, the College _ 
Entrance Examination Board will hold examinations on each of the — 
following dates: 

Saturday, December 3, 1955 Saturday, March 17, 1956 

Saturday, January 14, 1956 Saturday, May 19, 1956 

Wednesday, August 8, 1956 
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Applicants for fall admission may take College Board tests either in 
December, January or March. Those seeking admission to the spring 
semester may take these tests either in August or December. 

Copies of the Bulletin of Information may be obtained without charge 
from the College Entrance Examination Board. The Bulletin contains 
rules regarding applications, fees and reports; rules for the conduct of 
the tests; advice to candidates; descriptions of the tests; sample questions 
and answers; and lists of examination centers. 

Candidates should make applications by mail to the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Inquiries and applications should be addressed to 
P.O. Box 27896, Los Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, California, by stu- 
dents who wish to take the examinations in any of the following states, 
territories or foreign areas: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, 
Territory of Alaska, Territory of Hawaii, Province of Alberta, Province 
of British Columbia, Republic of Mexico, Australia, the Pacific Islands, 
including Japan and Formosa. Candidates applying for examination in 
any state or foreign area not given above should write to P.O. Box 592, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Application forms will be sent to any teacher or candidate upon 
request. When ordering the forms, candidates should state whether they 
wish applications for the December, January, March, May or August 
tests. Each application for the Scholastic Aptitude Test must be accom- 
panied by a fee of six dollars. All applications and fees should reach the 
appropriate office of the Board not later than the dates specified below: 


For examination centers located 


In the United States, Canada, In Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, Central and South America, 
Date of Tests ‘Mexico or the West Indies and Australia 
_ December 3, 1955 November 12 No Administration 
_ January 14, 1956 December 17 November 26 
_ March 17, 1956 February 25 January 28 
May 19, 1956 April 28 March 31 
August 8, 1956 July. 18 June 20 


| Applications received after these closing dates will be subject to a 
penalty fee of three dollars in addition to the regular fee. An application 
received at a Board office later than one week prior to the date of the 
examination cannot be accepted. Candidates are urged to send in their 
applications and fees as early as possible, preferably several weeks before 

the closing date. 

The Board will report the results of the tests to the institutions indicated 
on the candidates’ applications. The college will, in turn, notify the 


} 
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candidates of the action taken upon their applications for admission. 
No action is taken by Occidental College without full information as 
indicated on pages 25-26. 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


No rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed for entrance. It is recom- 
mended, however, that primary emphasis be given in high school pro- 
grams to the following subjects which are considered especially desirable 
as preparation for the course of a liberal arts college: English, foreign 
language, history, mathematics, and laboratory science. Special emphasis 
should be given to those subjects which are directly related to the student's 
proposed field of concentration in college. 

Grades of “A” and “B? or their equivalents, in high school subjects are 
interpreted as recommending the student for college work. In general, the 
minimum for favorable consideration of an application for admission is 
approximately a “B” average from high school. In addition, students 
seeking to transfer with advanced standing are expected to present 
college records of “C” average or better, together with statements of 
honorable dismissal from collegiate institutions previously attended. Both 
grades in previous scholastic work and scores in aptitude tests are con- 
sidered in judging the applicant’s academic preparation and promise. 

No college credit toward graduation is given for excess entrance units. 
In no case will advanced standing be granted in excess of one hundred 
units. Credit as determined by admissions officers for work completed at 
other institutions is provisional during the first semester of attendance. 

In exceptional cases permission may be given by the proper faculty 
committee to receive credit on examination for work equivalent to regu- 
lar Occidental College courses, although not completed in an institution 
of recognized collegiate rank. Formal application for such examinations, 
with satisfactory evidence of the work completed, must be presented to 
the Registrar. 

Information concerning graduate study, including requirements for 
admission to graduate standing, will be found on pages 65-69 of this 
catalogue. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


Persons of maturity may be admitted as special students and may be s0 
classified for one year. Upon satisfactory completion of a full year of 
work a special student may apply for classification as a candidate for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in full 
all degree requirements. 
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No one will be admitted as a special student who has been in attendance 
at another institution within two years of the date of his application. 
Special students are subject to all the rules and regulations which apply 
to regular undegraduate students. 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will be eval- 
uated in accordance with the established regulations governing admission 
to Occidental College. No action will be taken concerning the admission 
of a student from a non-English speaking country until there has been 
presented, in addition to the required aptitude tests, transcripts of record 
and estimates of personal qualifications, acceptable evidence that the 
applicant’s command of English is sufficient to enable him to carry 
college courses successfully. 


ADMISSION OF VETERANS 


Honorably discharged veterans may apply for admission either in regu- 
lar standing or as special students, following procedures outlined in 
preceding paragraphs. | 

Occidental College wishes to give full recognition to in-service educa- 
tional experience, including both formal study and informal learning. 
Veterans are invited to submit records of training courses, correspondence 
work or other educational experience, and to request evaluation of such 
records in terms of possible credit toward a degree. 

Each veteran applying for entrance is required to include a true copy 
of his discharge certificate with the credentials presented to the Com- 
“mittee on Admissions. He is expected also to establish contact, preferably 
In person, with the Dean of Men. 
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FEES AND EXPENSES 


Occidental College is an independent institution which receives no sup- 
port from taxes or other public funds. Each student is charged a tuition 
fee which covers about three-fourths of the cost of services given to him 
by the college. The balance of these costs is met by income from endow- 
ment and by gifts from trustees, parents, alumni ‘and other friends who 
are interested in the type of education which this institution provides. 

The expenses of students at Occidental College are shown in the 
schedules which appear below and on pages 31-32. The college reserves 
the right to change any of these fees, modify its services or change its 
programs should economic conditions or national emergency make it 
necessary to do so. 

A non-resident undergraduate student should estimate $900 as mini- 
mum expense for a college year; for the resident student, $1650 should 
be considered a minimum. These estimates include tuition, student body 
fee, accident insurance, books, and, in the case of the resident student, 
room and board. 


TUITION AND GENERAL FEES: 


Tuirion—Undergraduate 


Full time (twelve to eighteen units)* =~)... (ee $375.00 

Seven to eleven units, per unit ..,.... 2a: . er 35.00 

Six units or less, per unit .... 22.5 0... , 30.00 
Turrion—Graduate 

Full time (twelve to fifteen units)?... 7... . eee 350.00 

Seven to eleven units, per unit ..../.2.. 2). 30.00 

Six units or less, per unit.............). 25.00 


(Students in the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies consult page .. for special rates under this program) 


STUDENT Bopy FEE? .......50...000.5. 105 5 10.00 
APPLICATION FEE (Required of all new students) .......... 5.00 
APTITUDE TEsT (Required of all new students) ............ 2.00 


SUMMER SEssIon (See Summer Session Bulletin) 


1Tuition is the charge for instruction and for the general services of the college, includ- 
ing privileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Health Center; admission 
to all athletic and forensic contests sponsored by the college; and graduation, The priv- 
ilege of the Artist Series is extended to all full-time students, subject to procedures 
established for obtaining tickets and a student capacity of approximately 60% of Thorne 
Hall at each event. 

2This fee is collected by the college for the student body which carries on its operations 
as a department of the college. The annual budget must receive the approval of the 
President of the College. The funds are administered by the Executive Committee of 
the Associated Student Body. The net worth, which changes with the results of opera- 


tions from year to year, is available for general college purposes under the direction of 
the Board of Trustees. The payment of the fee includes (1) subscription to the college ~ 


paper and annual, (2) student body and class membership, (3) dues for membership 
in Associated Men Students and Associated Women Students. 
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Fees 
RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD: 


Bee CREST DEIN CES atis-k. teu lee vos Wh. . etante ee). $315.00 to $350.00 


BM TAGINIGCRESIDENCES fais c cess Sa etha bbe ees le bel 350.00 
(A deposit of $25.00 is required for reservation of a room) 


Tuition, room and board, student body and certain other fees are pay- 
able each semester on or before the day of registration. Deferred pay- 
ments may be arranged on the following basis: 

One-third or more in cash at registration. Balance may be paid one- 
third on the first day of the first month following registration, one-third 
on the first day of the second month following registration, and one-third 
on the first day of the third month following registration. 

Other arrangements, satisfactory to the Comptroller, may be made 
before registration, but all college charges must be paid by December 1 
and May 1 of the fall and spring semesters, respectively. 

A service fee of $2.00 is charged for such deferred payment. Scholar- 
ships, loans and grants-in-aid given by the college may not be used in 
leu of cash at registration. 


DEPARTMENTAL FEES: 


For exact fees see Courses of Instruction. 


LABORATORY AND WORKSHOP, per course ........ $2.00 to$ 9.50 
CES, DY pegs Sn re 3.00 
Mee MtistRY DREAKAGE IEPOSIT fi)... 5 6 le ee 7.50 
Bm eTON — AVCIO-Vistialis shes ee ete ce ee ees 7.00 
Student Teaching (4 units), and Placement Fee .. 15.00-20.00 
(This fee is non-refundable) 
MisicAPPLIED— Individual Instruction..............+. 75.00 
1 (GIES: clic 4s on CER Ee 25.00 
Practice Fees—no charge for basic time allowed (See 
Page 125) 
For additional practice: 
| Piamo-—> hours, per week... . 46. e eee beet ee 7.50 
| Orcan—Thorne Hall, 1 hour per week ............. 9.00 
Music Building Organ, 1 hour per week ..... 5.00 


SPECIAL FEES: 
| Payable upon notice from Registrar’s or Comptroller’s office. 


APPOINTMENT SERVICE RENEWAL, Department of Education 5.00 


eee ye XCUSE WATE REQUEST». 0 clues ye goes ee aye wlohe cals 1.00 
AupiTor’s FEE, per unit: 
Dee ECHOLS STS © eh ek, alg seg el diet ena ah do gdA oh ee) a ys 15.00 
CREATIVE ART COURSES, including Art 153, per unit .. 30.00 
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CHANGE IN SCHEDULE AFTER First FripAy OF SEMESTER ...$ 2.00 
Crepit By EXAMINATION (Based on individual study) 


PEF COUPSE.. 6 oc ee es ie ele cele « ole aie 5.00 
DupiicaTe RECEIPT FoR STUDENT BILL .. >) 33. eee 1.00 
EpucaTion DEPARTMENT—Application fee ............. 3.00 
EXAMINATIONS GIVEN AT AN IRREGULAR TIME ...... $1.00 to 3.00 
Excess Unirs—Beyond Study List Limit, each .....:.... 30.00 
GRADUATION FEE, three year Pre-Dental, Pre-Medical and 

Pre-Nursing Courses .......2. 0... 5 1) 5.00 
Gym Suits—lInitial fee for four years ... /:. eee 3.00 
PuysicaL ExAMINATION—Late 

First WEEK AFTER REGISTRATION ...........+.00+- 1.00 

Eacu WEEK THEREAFTER ........... 009 eee 50 
REGISTRATION, late, per day .....)...... 13. 1.00 
RESIDENCE HousE Duss: Men .... $2.50 Women.... 3.00 
TEACHER’S CREDENTIAL FEE, per credential ............. 6.00 
Tuesis FoR M.A. DrcrEE, binding fee, per copy .......... 5.00 
TRANscrIPTs OF CREDITS, one copy free; thereafter, per copy? 1.00 
VOCATIONAL TEST ....5.6544 045 sles ce ss Oe 1.00 

REFUNDS 


Since faculty engagements and other commitments are made by the 
college for the entire year in advance, the following refund schedule has 
been established in order that the college and the student may share the 
loss equitably when it is necessary for a student to withdraw: 


Withdrawal within ten days after registration—full tuition less $35.00. 


Withdrawal after ten days and within the fifth week after registra- 
tion—two-thirds of tuition. 


Withdrawal after the fifth week and within the eighth week after 
registration—one-half of tuition. 


Withdrawal after eight weeks—no refund. 


No refund except for board will be made to a student who is dismissed 
or suspended. Refund for board will not be made for an absence of one 
week or less nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. Refund on 
room will be pro-rated only if room is re-rented within the semester. In 
the case of music fees, a pro-rated balance, less $3.00, will be refunded. 

All refunds must be requested by letter with full explanation, date of 
receipt of which determines the refund period. | 


1Transcript of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to the college 
have been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements made therefor. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES AND STUDENT AID 


Each year Occidental College furnishes financial assistance to a substan- 
tial number of students from its general funds and from restricted endow- 
ments. Such funds have been and are donated by friends in order that 
merit may be recognized and individual and family resources may be 
supplemented for students faced with financial problems. In 1955-56 a 
considerable sum will be used for scholarship grants. In addition, many 
students will be helped to find employment either on the campus or in 
nearby communities. 

It is expected that students whose expenses can be met by parents or 
from other sources will not apply for scholarships as financial need must 
be taken into consideration in making awards. Other bases for selection 
of recipients of financial assistance are scholastic excellence, aptitude test 
scores and the applicant’s general record of activities and citizenship. 

Applications for financial assistance should be addressed to the Com- 

mittee on Scholarships and Student Aid, Occidental College, Los Angeles 
41, California. Information concerning special scholarships at the grad- 
uate level under the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies may 
be found on page 73. Scholarships available to students in the Curricu- 
lum in Actuarial Science are mentioned on page 74. ; 

Information concerning job opportunities can be obtained from the 
Director of Vocational Guidance and Placement. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Occidental College is one of a group of thirteen West Coast colleges and 
universities which adopted a uniform application for financial assistance. 
A clear distinction is made between (1) recognition of academic honor 
and achievement and (2) recognition of financial need for assistance, in 
order that appropriate awards may be made to students as they most 
deserve or need them. 


Honors AT ENTRANCE: Awarded in recognition of distinguished aca- 
demic achievement, without regard to financial need, this type of recog- 
nition carries no monetary grant. The institutions make their own choice 
of recipients for such Honors at Entrance; no applications are required. 


ScHoLarsHip Grants For New Srupents: Scholarship Grants are 
awarded in proportion to the degree of financial need and not as a meas- 
ure of academic achievement or honor. However, because scholarship 
funds are limited, Scholarship Grants generally must be awarded on a 
selective basis and thus previous records and apparent promise of candi- 
dates usually are factors which determine who will receive the grants. 
The amount of the Grant ranges from $100 to $700. 


Truster Scuo.arsuips: In addition to Scholarship Grants the college 
awards four to six Trustee Scholarships each year to incoming freshmen. 
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These scholarships carry a financial stipend of from $350 to $1,000 per 
year, and are four-year awards. It is necessary to maintain a ~B” 
average each semester in order to retain these scholarships. Applications 
for Trustee Scholarships should be filed not later than March 15. 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS: Scholarship grants of one-half tuition for resi- 
dence students and one-fourth tuition for those not living on the campus 
are made available to sons and daughters of ordained ministers in full- 
time Christian service upon the establishing of financial need. ‘The Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, the Southern California Association of Physics 
Teachers, the California Scholarship Federation, Alpha Gamma Sigma 
and the California Congress of Parents and Teachers have special schol- 
arships open to properly qualified applicants. Information concerning 
these special scholarships may be obtained through either the organiza- 
tion named or the Director of Student Aid. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS FOR STUDENTS IN Course: Sophomore students 
who establish financial need and who have attained satisfactory (“C” 
average or better for the semester) academic and citizenship records are 
eligible to apply for consideration for Scholarship Grants. Juniors and 
seniors may be considered on the same bases, but in the case of upper 
division students loans play an increasing role in the student aid pro- 
gram. In the case of graduate students, loans are the major source of 
assistance. r 
Repayment of Scholarship Grants is not obligatory if the student grad- 
uates from Occidental College. If a student who has received such a Grant 
transfers elsewhere for college work, however, arrangements for repay- 
ment or refunding such aid must be made before a transcript is issued. 


Loan Funps: Through the generosity of many friends of the college, a 
student loan fund of approximately $150,000 is available from which 
loans are made to students in the junior and senior years at low interest 
rates. These loans are to be repaid within approximately five years of 
graduation and are limited to students of acceptable scholastic standing 
and economical habits of expenditure. 


ForEIGN STUDENT SCHOLARSHIPs: Occidental College has designated cer- 
tain funds to be used annually for financial assistance of qualified foreign 
students accepted for admission. In addition, the college maintains a for- 
eign student exchange program, sponsored jointly by students and col- 
lege administration, with accredited universities in foreign lands. Details 
are available through the Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid. 


SCHOLARSHIPS SUPPORTED BY ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Epwin E. Brrse, now $2,330, established in 1951 by the family and friends of 
Edwin E. Beebe, ’31, of Anaheim for one or more worthy and needy students 
of high character and good sportsmanship interested in Physical Education 
as a career. 
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Joun AND ANNIE E. K. BIDWELL, $22,126, a fund administered by the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church. Gift of John Bidwell, tirst 
man to lead an overland immigrant train to California in 1841. Died, Chico, 
California, in 1900. 


Dean THomas Grecory Burt, $12,734, established by the Board of Trustees in 
recognition of his service as Dean of the College from 1909 to 1928. He admin- 
istered the scholarship and student aid program of the college. 


Mary ANpREws Ciark AND Mary MarGaret MILtuer Memoriat, $1,900, gift 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Newell and Anna B. Clark of 
Los Angeles in 1928. | 


Horace CLELAND, $1,100, established by the Alumni Association in memory 
of T. Horace Cleland, ’03, for the best qualified upper-classman on the basis of 
need, merit and scholarship. Mr. Cleland was the son of Robert W. and Sallie 
Glass Cleland and elder brother of Dr. Robert Glass Cleland, ’o07. 


ALBERT B. AND FLORENCE O. CuTTER, $20,000, a bequest in 1930, the income to 
be divided equally between men and women students and preferably to stu- 
dents from Riverside, home of the donors. 


Economics DEPARTMENT, $19,050, established in 1947 by an anonymous Los 
Angeles friend, the income to be used for worthy students nominated by the 
department. 


Rapuarn AND Norman B. Herman, $25,000, a bequest of Raphael Herman of 


Los Angeles in 1947 as a memorial in his own and his brother’s names. 


Mrs. Oscar R. Howarp, $25,000, established by Mrs. Howard in 1953 to aid 
men and women of promise who without financial help could not complete 


their college course. 
Davin Travis Huycxe Memoriau, $8,135, established by his parents and rela- 


tives in 1949, as a memorial to their son, a member of the class of 1948, who 
lost his life in an airplane accident in Alaska while on duty with the Naval 
Air Corps. 


Emitre C. ano Atsert L. Meyer, $14,266, a bequest in 1949 by Emilie C. 
Meyer for a student to be chosen in cooperation with the Westlake Guild of 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles. 


Dr. anv Mrs. Garretr NEwxkirk AND JoHN Martin Newkirk, $6,768, a be- 
quest in 1928 of Mrs. Newkirk of Pasadena for a student preparing for Chris- 
tian work. 


‘ARTHUR AND FrAncEs W. Nos Le, $16,175, a bequest in 1928 of Arthur Noble 
of Pasadena for a young man and a young woman of promise in their sopho- 
more year. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, $5,000. The following 
Presbyterian churches each gave $1,000 in the 1906 Endowment Campaign 
for which Occidental in conjunction with the church awards $150 per year to 
an outstanding member of each congregation: 

First Presbyterian Church of Glendale 

Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles 

First Presbyterian Church of Long Beach 

First Presbyterian Church of Santa Monica 

First Presbyterian Church of Santa Ana 
Maser Witson Ricwarps Scholarship Fund, $750 awarded annually, begin- 
ning in 1952-53, to young women residents of Los Angeles on the basis of 
ba and sound scholarship. Trustees are Mrs. Ruth Walker and Mr. Carey 

. Hill. 
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Frep STeser, $10,427, a gift of Fred Stebler of Riverside in 1945. Mr. Stebler 
is a pioneer in the design and manufacture of citrus packing machinery. 
Lovese Perrce Switzer Memoriar, $1,030, gift in 1950 of Helene and 
Madelene Switzer, for a student interested in physical education, sports, and 
intercollegiate athletics and possessed of worthy character. 

Lieut. Kevork V. TasHJIAn, ’43, $3,525, gift in 1945 of Dr. and Mrs. V. A. K. 
Tashjian in memory of their son, gallant officer of the 22nd Marines, killed 
in action at Okinawa, June 10, 1945, preferably for entering students as a 
morally repayable grant-in-aid. 

Pear TIFFIN, $30,000, gift of Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Tiffin of Los Angeles in 
1914, in memory of their daughter. 

War Memortar, $11,356, established in 1947-48 by gifts of alumni and 
friends of the college to honor the thirty-nine students who lost their lives in 


World War II. 


In addition to the foregoing funds, the Board of Trustees holds the 
following endowments restricted to scholarships. 


RoBert G. AND AMANDA J. BLEE—A gift in 1919 by Mr. and Mrs. Blee, 


pioneers of Santa Ana o?).).. 2.6.05 inte ie bi 05 $ 2,000 
LouisE AND Marion Bonsack—A gift in 1934 of Mrs. Louise Bonsack 

of Pasadena in the name of herself and daughter ................. 10,000 
Dr. Epwin Forrest Boyp of Los Angeles—a gift in 1924............ 355 
Awna B. Cxarx of Los Angeles. A bequest in 1935 ..........--..-- 1,500 


O. G. Crawrorp of Colton. A bequest in 1933 still subject to annuity 
payments and then available for scholarships. 


Francis AND Apa C. Dimmick—A gift in the Endowment Campaign 


OF 1906. 22 ee al eS a alee nae eee 1,000 
Miss R. M. Fites—A gift in the Endowment Campaign of 1906 ..... 1,000 
Martin Hoover—A gift in 1934 of Kate C. Hoover of Los Angeles in 

honor of her husband .. . 24. o66 4 ¢ eee bo «ood 5,000 
James N. Locxe of Coachella. California.—A bequest in 1945 ....... 750 
FRANK N. Macpuerson of Pasadena and formerly of Detroit. A be- 

quest placed in trust and made available in 1950 ................. 12,528 


Emma E, Mars—A gift, subject to a life annuity. The income from 
this fund, when available, will be used as grants to seniors for travel 
in Europe. 


J. M. ano Eixia E. NEwE t of Los Angeles. A gift, in 1037, by the par- 


ents of Paul Newell, ’28 2.0... 0.06 14h es ote ae es 5 te 2,500 
H. P. Parsons. A bequest in 1939 from a Long Beach friend ........ 5,000 
J. I. Parsons. A gift in 1903 by a Santa Rosa, California, friend ..... 1,000 
Mrs. L. ScHooNovER—A gift of Miss Mary Schoonover in honor of her . 
mother os... Soe ee ae a ee 664 
D. M. Surpman—A bequest by L. Y. Pratt in 1915 ................ 1,000 
Mary J. Taytor of Los Angeles. A bequest in 1951 from a friend deep- 

ly interested in Christian education .........:..%:.5 oe Wadi s ' 8,700 
ISABELLA WHYTE of Pasadena. A gift in 1931 .......... .. se 14,000 
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SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Awarded annually from gifts and grants: 


AtuMNI FuNnb, made up of contributions from several hundred 


Alumni and allocated by the Board of Governors for scholarship pur- 
poses. In 1954-55 this fund totaled approximately 


eG Vee S010) ele, we es whee dey ae) cal 


Tue Associ1aATED MEN STUDENTs SCHOLARSHIP, awarded annually to a 
man of high academic achievement who has contributed to the life of 
EI MeN) Por. er es kas dss Us ew Ed wd owe 


THE FLorENCE Norma Brapy ScHo.arsHip, established in 1954 by 
the Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority, to be administered by the Dean 
of Women for emergency purposes or scholarship grants to worthy 
students. Contributed to date 


O. 4 Pe. arlene C1 eae BAS Ce) 66) 6. le ie (e161 J/g) 0° @ gine) 6 im ow oe et eo el 


Tue Eset ScHoarsuips, given by the Ebell Club of Los Angeles to 
outstanding men and women of the college ..................... 


Tue WiiuiAM N. anp JENNIE H. Goopwin ScHo.arsuHip, established 
by the Jennie H. Goodwin Estate, for aid in vocational training .... 


Tae Haynes FounpaTIon ScHo.arsuips, one full-tuition scholarship 

and one tuition-subsistence scholarship, are awarded annually to 
seniors who, concurrently with their studies, will do some form of 
internship in industry, government, business or social service. 


Tue JAMEs S. KEMpER FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, each providing 
$750 annually for four years, are awarded to qualified young men 
contemplating careers in insurance administration. For a fifth year, 
in a graduate school, $1,000 additional may be available. 


Tue Las Amicas ScHoLarsHip Funp, established by the Las Amigas 
Club and based on receipts from the Thorne Hall Travel Series; the 
money to be used for emergency purposes as determined by the Dean 
of Men and Dean of Women and for scholarship grants to worthy stu- 
dents. In 1954-55 this fund totaled approximately ................ 


Tse Ropert GRANT Martin GraDUATE SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGLISH, es- 
tablished by the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert 
Weeeeviartin, Professor of English, 1924-31 .....-....-.002se00 00. 


‘THe Grorce Henry Mayr Scuotarsuips, established as a trust fund 
administered by the Beverly Hills National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, by George Henry Mayr of Beverly Hills in 1949. The Trustees 
name the institutions to benefit from this fund and the amount to be 
distributed on a yearly basis. The college designates the persons to 
i the scholarships. In 1954-55 this fund amounted to ........ 


Tue PaAN-HELLENIC ScHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Pan-Hel- 
lenic Council of Occidental College to a woman of worth and need .. 


Tue H. B. Sirtiman Scuoxarsuip, received through the Board of 
Education of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A............... 


Tue Sigma AtpHa Iota Music Scuoiarsuip, given annually by the 
Occidental College chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota to an upper division 
music major of high musicianship and need ..:............00008: 


of 


$35,000 
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Prizes, Loan Funds 
PRIZES 


Tue Martin DweELLe KNEELAND Prize Funpb: From this fund an annual 
award is made. This may be given once in his or her college course to a stu- 
dent preparing for the ministry or other religious work who has shown good 
all around scholarship and character and is in need of financial assistance. 


Tue Frep H. ScHAaver Prize Funp: From this fund, annually, a trophy is pur- 
chased and awarded to the winner of a football kicking contest held in con- 
junction with the college athletic program. 


Poetry Prizes: Prizes of $50, $30 and $20 for the three best poems written by 
undergraduate students were awarded in 1954-55 under a gift received from 
the trustees of the Margaret Trust. 


Tue ExizaBeTtH Davis Peters Memortat Music Prize: Given in memory of 
Elizabeth Davis Peters, by Mr. Alfred S. Peters and a group of friends in Bur- 
bank and Glendale. An annual award of $50 is made to the music major who 
in the opinion of faculty and classmates has done the most during the year to 
advance the ideals and the prestige of music on the campus. 


Tue Jim Harvey Tropuy Funp: Established in 1941 by John L. Harvey in 
honor of his son. The income from this fund is used to purchase, annually, a 
trophy to be awarded to a member of the track team. 


INTER-FRATERNITY SING Priz—E Funp: An endowment of $4,000 given by Mrs. 
Alphonzo E. Bell, the income from which is to be used as prize money for the 
annual sing. 


Tue Percy F. ScHumMACHER Awarpb: A plaque awarded annually to the person 
who in that year has made an outstanding contribution to the work of the 
college within the field of the dramatic arts. 


Forest LAwN AwarbDs FOR PERSUASIVE SKILLS: As one of five Southern Califor- 
nia Christian colleges, qualified Occidental College students may enter the 
$1,000 to $100 student and the $5,000 to $500 institutional awards program 
offered annually in the Forest Lawn Science and Art of Persuasion Competi- 
tion. Awards are earned through demonstration of persuasive writing skills 
in one free and two specified propositions directly related to the student’s ma- 
jor field. Full details are provided each student on or immediately after fall 
term registration. 


SELTZER Awarp: An award of $100 each to the freshman man and freshman 
woman with the highest grade point average for the year. Provided through 
funds given by Mr. Jules E. Seltzer, matched by college funds. : 


Tue Cuaries W. Lisr Memoriat Awarp: A prize of $1,000 to be awarded 
equally to a man and a woman chosen from the top one-third of the freshman 
class ranked scholastically and based on achievement rather than need. Fac- 

tors to be considered are: (1) leadership, (2) character and personality, 
(3) maturity of purpose, and (4) good citizenship and Christian ideals. If the 
student is not in residence, the amount may be reduced. 


Danie. STEWART HAMMACK MeEmoriAL—JUNiIon CxLass Honor Awarp: Estab-| 
lished in 1955 by Mrs. Dan S. Hammack, Dan S. Hammack, Jr., and friends as 
a memorial to the late Daniel Stewart Hammack, ’05, Trustee from 1925 to. 
1953. The sum of $250 to be awarded annually at the Commencement season | 
to a junior man or woman judged to be most outstanding on grounds of high | 
scholarship, moral character, loyalty to Christian ideals of the college, and 
contributions to student life and welfare. 
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LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by the Board 
of Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Student Aid: 


CURLER 6 yl ile CRS ia ell aa eed ear ee $ 1,332 
MERON CTS LULCLOLICS Crt sisters sale ode s,s ak ate «ee L'a UR alge cin UM 100 
Memetoaeyy ilies Daer Viemorial icine ce we hae eee pee ck ee ok 2,025 
TNE oy oe Rec BSR aE ee me 4,990 
— RSESYETD VE. cgi RRs ae ee ar 3,500 
mumeeerose Clark—Guilt of Mrs. J. R. Clark... cee 5,050 
Muriel Stewart Cleland—Gift of Occidental Faculty Women’s Club. 5,678 
Sallie Glass Cleland—Gift of Mary Stewart ..................0005 500 
The Mary C. Cunningham Fund—Gift of Occidental Faculty 
TL eer ie oe ois cry ob nae oe Bes tyepaig died chased stahataate 2.537 
MERE USTLON IB ee, ain a Hic s NG acielrw vnintset Woap'el do WUE Ale: of cll 1,000 
MMC ON AUISOLOLILY P. 6 oG ik ee eek tae eee eda 1,005 
USHERING 5 ph a eon tig a 335 
Ee ecg eiace ole wpa sleet Se ddles Ve ekes whee sg 125 
I re re rs ea ii oncwhe ie a} gona sl iai sv 9 eth a al shad she 7,014, 
MTGTAIND IG ke ee eee ee eee! eats aoltra a Ronee 7,000 
MEAP OLIC OC GLU. en ia eke dinld seo be dieee a ee ele 1,206 
LOSSY eer een cae rg 2,658 
I ISPS EC Go es a ie Ne ee kee oh a ee hese ewes 5,000 
mumeraeyy alia Hlizabeth McBride. 6... 6... ee ee es _ 4,945 
Zechariah D. Matthus—Gift of Mrs. Z. B. Matthus ............... 5,000 
Charlie Louise Montgomery—Santa Ana Chapter U.D.C........... 425 
meetey VW. NMudd—Gilt of Mrs.S: W. Mudd ....................6. 3,600 
Occidental No. 1—Gift of Clarence J. Gamble .................... 11,159 
ag ath BS ae SA le a ee 89 
emertansappal (Delta Chapter) .. 2.2.6.0... eee ees 750 
ummm ania Delta iViothers Club 22.5. 26.2 ee ce ee es 50 
stead aS gh oI oe 2 a er ar 240 
MIE ee OUTICALION, «a2. oe te sue ee ee ee eee 15443 
IRTEPMESMT VOQIIAS Gye te te cae res Coe ee wh ce bee ke cote s cea thus 5,000 
SIM EPEEOL AQUI PSO gid cite hao Sao nle's we seis cee lave eles 1,750 
EME ITC Stl, Ne iets ile she sld Gini ye lao 9 os Sidlald wae! shee 5,000 
_ William S. Young—Gift of Board of Christian Education, 
| TAT IRC IIT C Tinea ilar nie iia Cis shine, bo So 4% «ole ates ia wae wes 9,184 
re yee ce bk de ative ule cab cee ueg es 75 


| MacInnes Loan Fund: A fund of $1,250 established by Dr. Ned D. 
Miller as a memorial to Rev. John M. MacInnes, and consisting of 
| short term non-interest bearing loans of $25 or less. 


Victor ALDEN RoBERTSON AND GEORGIA MAXWELL RoBErtTson Epuca- 
TIONAL Funp, implemented in 1953 by a substantial token payment 
later to be augmented by further payments and testamentary 
provisions. 


The following organizations administer their own scholarship and loan 


_ funds from which material assistance has been made available in recent 
_ years to Occidental students: 
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American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 

American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 

Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 

Beverly Hills Woman’s Club. 

Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 

Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority: The Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial 
Fund. 

Los Feliz Women’s Club. 

Omega Mu Pi. 

Pasadena College Women’s Club. 

Rotary Club of Alhambra. 

Rotary Club of Glendale. 

Rotary Club of Hollywood. 

Rotary Club of Los Angeles. 

Rotary Club of Pasadena. 

Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 

Henry Strong Foundation. 

Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND STUDENT AID 


Students of Occidental College pay approximately three-fourths the cost 
of their education through tuition. To meet this ever-expanding differen- 
tial between tuition fees and cost per student and to equip the institution 
thoroughly for its larger work increased endowment is sought. One 
million dollars is desired to build up the scholarship funds to the point 
where students of character and promise may receive four years of 
college training. 

The college invites its friends who are particularly interested in this 
phase of its work to subscribe to these funds. Specific information con- 
cerning the establishment and administration of these funds may be 
secured from the President of the college. 
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RESIDENCE 


The residence facilities of the college include ten residence halls: Swan, 
Wyle, and Stewart-Cleland Halls which accommodate approximately 
300 men on campus; Orr, Erdman, and Haines Halls and Campus House 
which provide on-campus living for approximately 200 women; and 
three houses, La Casa, Armadale and Alumni Avenue, located immedi- 
ately adjacent to the campus, which accommodate thirty-five freshman 
women. An additional residence hall for men and one for women are 
under construction in 1955-56. All residence facilities are under the 
supervision of carefully selected Head Residents, Also, there are thirty- 
six apartments for married students. 

Accommodations include both single and double rooms, some of which 
have sleeping porches. All meals are served in the College Union Dining 
Room and are planned from the viewpoint of both attractiveness and 
sound dietetic principles. 


MEN 


All freshman men who are not living with their parents or legal guard- 
ians must live in the college halls of residence. Continuance of men 
students in residence after the freshman year is on a competitive basis. 

Additional residence facilities for men are available in the community. 
All men other than freshmen in residence may live only in places 
approved by the Dean of Men, Rooming or boarding houses may not be 
operated by students without college approval. 


WOMEN 


All undergraduate women students who are not living with their parents 
or legal guardians must live in a residence under college supervision. 


| Freshman women may not live in sorority houses. Graduate women stu- 
_ dents may live only in places approved by the Dean of Women. 


Women students in residence, desirous of continuing, must have main- 
tained a grade point average of 2.15 or above. Women students who have 
withdrawn and are desirous of reinstatement must have maintained a 


_ grade point average of 2.15 or above at the time of withdrawal and must 
have filed application before the date set by the college for selection of 
| resident students. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Rooms are rented for the entire academic year. 

Applications for rooms in the residence halls should be sent to the office 
of the Director of Admissions by new students, and to the offices of the 
Dean of Women and the Dean of Men by students previously matriculated. 

Residence accommodations are limited. It is understood that the filing 
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of an application for residence does not in itself guarantee a room reser- 
vation, inasmuch as credentials must be considered on a competitive basis 
by the Committee on Admissions and the Committee on Residence. 

The college reserves the right to entertain delegates to association 
meetings, conventions and other related groups in the residence halls 
during vacation periods. Resident students will be notified in advance of 
such contemplated occasions and assurance given to them that every rea- 
sonable precaution will be used by the college in the safeguarding of their 
personal property during such occupancy. 


ROOM DEPOSITS 


A deposit of $25.00 is required for the reservation of a room and is applied 
toward rental for the second semester. A refund of $20.00 will be made 
(a) to new students if written notice of cancellation is filed with the 
Admissions Office on or before August first by fall semester applicants or 
January first by students accepted for the spring semester; (b) to previ- 
ously enrolled students if written notice of withdrawal from residence is 
filed with the Dean of Women or Dean of Men before August first. Vo 
refunds will be made after these dates. : 


VACATION ARRANGEMENTS 


The halls and dining room will be closed during the Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and Easter vacations, between semesters, and the day follow- 
ing Commencement. During these vacations when the halls are closed, 
provision for supervised residence at extra cost will be made for those 
students who have adequate reason for remaining on the campus. The 
services of the Health Center and the health staff are not available when 
the residence halls are closed. 


FURNISHINGS 


All rooms are provided with the necessary furnishings, with rugs pro- 
vided in all halls except Stewart-Cleland and the new addition to Haines 
Hall. The college provides for the periodical cleaning of students’ rooms 
and for the laundering of bed linen and towels not to exceed eight pieces 
per week. The following items are provided by the student: linen and 
bedding, pillow, bedspread, bureau scarves, study lamp, metal waste 
basket, glass curtains (plain), draperies—if desired. 

All linen and bedding should be distinctly marked with full name. 
Woven markers are preferable. It is advisable to delay the purchase of 
curtains and draperies until the students see their rooms, inasmuch as the 
size of the rooms, window measurements and color of rugs vary. - 

The college is not responsible for money, jewelry or other articles of 
value in students’ rooms. 
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_ The limited enrollment at Occidental College offers every opportunity 
for participation in student government and campus activities. It pro- 
vides also for a friendliness of spirit and wide acquaintance within the 
student body. 
Within the structure of the activity program there is opportunity for 
almost every type of individual or group expression. Organized interest 
_ groups and societies are active on the campus, each of which has a mem- 
_ ber of the college faculty or administration as an adviser. 
A Committee on Student Life is one of the active joint committees 
representing the Faculty and the Student Body. Through the actions of 
this body every attempt is made to maintain a favorable balance between 
academic and extracurricular activities. 


HONOR SPIRIT | 


The Honor Spirit at Occidental is one of its most cherished traditions. 
Believing that one of the responsibilities of a liberal arts college is to 
train its graduates to assume a mature place in society as responsible 
citizens, the college places each student on his honor to conduct himself 
i all scholastic and extracurricular activities in accordance with the 
highest principles of personal integrity. 

__ This means that cheating in examinations or other phases of academic 
work, stealing or destruction of personal property, or other acts which 
would violate these principles of personal integrity are violations of the 
Honor Spirit. As a part of responsible living, the students are on their 
honor to safeguard these privileges not only for themselves, but for other 
students as well. 

Provision is made, therefore, for an Honor Court to try violators and 
impose penalties in cases which are reported to it. The Court is composed 
of five students, appointed by the presidents of A.S.O.C., A.M.S., and 
A.W.S. It does not prosecute but merely tries cases, and part of the suc- 
cess of the whole system depends upon the cooperation of the student body 
in making sure that all violators are reported to the Court. 

This tradition carries both privileges and responsibilities, therefore, 
and represents the highest expression of student self-discipline. 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


The active student association controls certain student enterprises under 
the supervision of the college administration. It operates under a consti- 
tution and by-laws and is governed by an Executive Council which 
includes the following elected officers: The president, vice-president and 
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secretary of the student body; the president of the Associated Men Stu- 
dents; the president of the Associated Women Students; a Publications 
representative; a Financial representative; Bengal Board Chairman; Pub- 
licity Chairman; Assembly Chairman; and representatives from fine arts, 
forensics, and athletics. Other members of the Council include the presi- 
dents of the freshman and sophomore classes, the chairman of the Honor 
Court and the Campus Coordinator. Representatives from the alumni and 
the administration and the Manager of Student Activities also are mem- 
bers of the Executive Council without voting power. The Council meets 
weekly to discuss student problems, promote student activities on the 
campus, administer student funds, and reflect student attitudes on ques- 
tions of administrative policy. The activities of the association are fi- 
nanced by a student body fee (see page 30). By action of the Associated 
Students, this fee is required of all undergraduates and is collected by the 
college. Occidental students are members of the Inter-College Council 
and are active in conferences, regional and national affairs. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


All women students are members of the organization of the Associated 
Women Students. This organization coordinates the varied interests and 
activities of the women and has the responsibility of maintaining high 
standards of conduct in the residences and on the campus. Three councils 
carry on the work of A.W.S.: The Executive Council, the Residence Coun- 
cil and the Judicial Board. One of the primary functions of the Executive 
Council is assistance in the orientation of new students to college life. 
This is done through participation in the pre-registration program for 
new students and through a carefully planned sponsor system main- 
tained throughout the freshman year. The Associated Women Students 
assume responsibility for the Women’s Assembly programs and for the 
annual Women’s Visiting Day. Special attention is given to the interests 
of the off-campus women whose president is a member of the A.W.S. 
Executive Council. 

The Residence Council is composed of a president, appointed by the 
A.W.S. Executive Council, the president of each women’s residence, and 
an adviser appointed by the Council. The activities of residence halls and 
dining room are planned and supervised by the Council. 

The Judicial Board assumes responsibility for seeing that standards of 
good conduct, courtesy and thoughtfulness are interpreted adequately 
and enforced. The chairman of the Judicial Board is appointed by the 
Executive Council of the A.W.S. The Board is composed of one member 
from each women’s residence. 

The president of the Associated Women Students is a member of the 
Executive Council of the Associated Students. 
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The organization is a member of the Southern California Inter- 
_ Collegiate Conference of Associated Women Students, and of the Western 
| Section of the General Association of Women Students. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 


_ The Associated Men Students’ organization is concerned with the wel- 
fare and functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. A.MLS. spon- 
sors the Intramural Athletic Program for men, handles a portion of the 

_ freshman orientation program, stages the rodeo at the All-College Bar- 

_ B-Que, sponsors a banquet and acts in support of other projects concern- 

_ ing the men students. 

_ The A.M.S. Council is composed of thirteen men: the president, vice- 

president, secretary, treasurer, a representative from each men’s resi- 

dence hall, a representative from each of the four social fraternities, a 
representative of the off-campus men, and the president of the freshman 
class. The A.M.S. president is a member of the Executive Council of the 
Associated Students. 


THE STUDENT CHURCH 


_ The Christian emphasis of Occidental College is expressed in part through 
_ the Occidental Student Church, which was founded in 1941 by a group 
of students who desired to provide a more adequate medium of expres- 
sion for the religious concerns of the student body. The Student Church 
is governed by an elected body of representatives and every student is 
welcome to share in its worship and other activities. Its endeavor is to 
provide students with a constructive religious experience that includes 
all phases of a vital Christian life. Membership in the Student Church is 
an affiliate membership that does not alter one’s relation to a home church. 
The program includes regular Sunday worship, evening fellowship, ves- 
per and chapel services, morning meditation and, under a commission 
plan, emphases on stewardship, social education and action, and world 
outreach. Members also share in a variety of conferences and retreats. 
The church is a member of the Los Angeles Church Federation, the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America, and the World Council 
of Churches. It maintains an affiliation with the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation and the World Student Christian Federation and represents West- 
minster Fellowship, Methodist Youth Fellowship, Pilgrim Fellowship, 
Canterbury Club and other denominational youth programs on campus. 


ATHLETICS 


The College promotes many forms of intercollegiate sports for men and 
intramural sports for men and women. Opportunity is given for tennis, 
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baseball, football, basketball, swimming, track, water polo, cross coun- 
try, and gymnastics. The college believes in and encourages all forms 
of wholesome athletics and outdoor recreation for the physical develop- 
ment and well being of its students. 

Occidental is a member of the Southern California Conference and 
each year schedules events with members of that conference as well as 
with other colleges and universities of the Pacific Coast. Eligibility for 
intercollegiate athletics is determined by the Conference rulings which 
apply to all within the conference. 

The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical 
facilities, athletic fields and gymnasium, but it is clearly understood that 
students who use these facilities do so entirely at their own risk. See pages 
53-54, for statement of legal responsibility of the college and information 
concerning accident insurance. | 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


The academic program of the Department of Speech is supplemented by 
extracurricular activity in the fields of Public Speaking, Debate and 
Public Discussion, and Dramatics. College credit toward graduation is 
allowed for this work. Although the department believes there is a certain 
value in formal contest debating and in the conventional Speech Tour- 
naments, it holds to the function of Public Speaking as an educational 
medium and therefore seeks to promote actual audience situations, em- 
phasizing the process of sharing information, influencing opinion, and 
stimulating concrete audience response. Students are motivated to these 
ends through a comprehensive intramural program each semester in 
which the classes and social organizations participate. 

Through the dramatics organizations, The Occidental Players and the 
Occidental Alumni Players, the department brings to the campus each 
semester four major three-act play performances. This schedule is sup- 
plemented by a series of one-act and playreading programs presented in 
the Play Mill Theatre. 

Radio and television interests are highly developed at Occidental, func- 
tioning through courses in General Radio, Television, Radio Production 
and Direction, and Radio and Television Writing. A campus radio net- 
work, OXY, is used as a laboratory and outlet for advanced students who 
write and produce their own programs. 


MUSIC 


Various organizations offer interested students the opportunity to partici- 
pate actively in musical performance. The A Cappella Choir, the College 
Band and Orchestra, and the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs are open 
by tryout to students of average talent and ability. Each Glee Club has 
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its round of local dates and home concert, and makes an annual tour of 
approximately a week’s duration. Small ensemble groups, instrumental 
and vocal, are given every possible encouragement. The material studied 
and programmed by these organizations is chosen to stimulate and edu- 
cate both participants and auditors and to present the best of contempo- 
rary, even local, composition as well as classic masterworks; familiarity 
with both is consciously sought. 

Cultivation of individual talent in applied music is encouraged by 
providing for private lessons and practice on campus; frequent student 
recitals give outlet for self-expression. Composition is fostered, and each 
year the best original student manuscripts are given public performance. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Occidental students publish a number of publications throughout the col- 
lege year. The college newspaper, “The Occidental; appears weekly, 
and consistently receives a high rating from the Associated Collegiate 
Press. “Fang;’ a humor magazine, appears periodically throughout the 
year. “La Encina,’ the college annual, is published each spring. The 
student body issues each fall a “Handbook” of its organizations and activ- 
ites. Financed mainly through student body funds, all of these publica- 
tions are edited, managed, and staffed by students and afford excellent 
opportunity for experience to those who are interested in journalism. The 
editors of these publications are appointed by the Executive Council of 
the Associated Students. The staff of each is reorganized every year, and 
imexperienced as well as experienced students are welcomed to the staffs. 


HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS 


The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the first Greek letter fraternity in the United 
States, was founded at the College of William and Mary, December 5, 
1776. The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the Delta of 
California, established in 1926. The members in course are elected on the 
basis of excellence in scholarship and good moral character. Not more 
than one-eighth of each year’s candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts may be elected; within this quota, elections are held in October, in 
March, and during Commencement week. Elections may also be made 
from Occidental alumni or others who have attained distinction in the 
field of liberal arts or in the learned professions. 

_ Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women. That of 
he men is known as D.O., to which not more than fifteen men may be 
slected at the end of the junior year on the basis of outstanding char- 
acter, activity and scholarship. The women’s organization is the Dran- 
zen Chapter of Mortar Board, a national society which selects its mem- 
ders at the end of the junior year on the basis of service, scholarship and 
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leadership. A specified scholarship standard, above the general student 
body average, must be met by each candidate. No chapter may have less 
than five nor more than twenty members. 

Tiger Claws, a service club based on recognition of participation in 
student activities, is an organization of sophomore and junior men which 
aims to foster school spirit and loyalty. Eight new members are selected 
each year from the freshman class. 

Tiger Taps, a service organization of sophomore women, aims to 
promote interest in campus activities and to aid in orientation of new 
women. Membership in Tiger Taps is based on leadership, scholarship 
and participation in activities during the freshman year. Not more than 
twenty members may be chosen each year. 

The Arnold Air Society, fraternal order of the Air Force Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, is represented on the Occidental campus by 
the General William Morgan Squadron. Membership in the Society is 
limited to selected members of the advanced course in Air Science. The 
Arnold Air Society is organized to further the purposes of the Air Force 
as a means of National Defense, to promote American citizenship, and 
to create close and efficient relationship among the A.F. R.O.T.C. Cadets. 

Other honorary groups include Phi Alpha Theta, national history 
fraternity; Kappa Nu Sigma, a local fraternity of history and political 
science majors; Sigma Alpha Iota, national music fraternity for women 


majoring in music; Phi Epsilon Kappa, national physical education fra-_ 
ternity; Delta Psi Kappa, national physical education fraternity for | 


women; Alpha Phi Gamma, national journalistic fraternity; Psi Chi, 
national psychology fraternity; Zeta Phi Eta, national speech and dra- 
matic fraternity for women; Sigma Xi Club, national scientific research 


organization; Sigma Pi Sigma, national physics society; Student Affil- | 
ates of the American Chemical Society; Alpha Chi Sigma, national pro- | 


fessional chemical fraternity; Alpha Mu Gamma, national foreign Jan- 


guage society; Tau Kappa Alpha, national forensics fraternity; Kappa 


Mu Epsilon, national mathematics undergraduate fraternity; Alpha 


| 


: 


Kappa Delta, national sociology fraternity; Occidental Student Officials | 


Association; and the California Student Teachers’ Association. 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


Semi-social or special interest groups maintained by the students include 
such organizations as the following: Laurean, women’s literary society; 


Art Club; Winter Sports Club; Chemistry Club; Geology Club; Women’s _ 
Recreational Association; Occidental Players; Pre-Medical Club; Occi- 


dental Dance Group; International Club; Young Democrats; and Young 
Republicans. 


Social organizations for both men and women are active on the cam- 


pus. The men’s organizations are: Off-Campus Men, national fraternities 
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of Alpha Tau Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and Kappa 
Sigma. ‘he women’s groups are: Off-Campus Women, the local sororities 
of Alpha Lambda Phi Alpha; Beta Phi Delta; Delta Omicron Tau, 
Gamma Kappa Theta, and Zeta Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


In addition to all graduates of Occidental College, every person who has 
completed at least one year of undergraduate work at Occidental be- 
comes a member of the Occidental Alumni Association upon graduation 
of his class. Graduate students who have completed a year of work at the 
college are also members of the Alumni Association. The Alumni Asso- 
ciation, under the direction of the Alumni Board of Governors of nine 
members, three elected annually for three-year terms, seeks to contribute 
to the upbuilding of Occidental to strengthen the bond which exists be- 
tween the college and its former students. One member of the Alumni 
Association is nominated each year to the Board of Trustees to serve for 
a term of three years. This results in three Alumni Trustees serving on 
the official college Board at all times, thereby closely integrating the in- 
terests of the college and the Alumni Association. 

The President of the Alumni Association is elected annually and is 
the official representative of the Association for all occasions such as 
Homecoming Day and Alumni Day. He is a voting member of the Board 
of Governors. 

“The Occidental Alumnus” magazine is published three times per 
year. Alumni Clubs exist in all of the major population areas of the coun- 
try. These are composed of both men and women. In addition, there are 
local Tiger Clubs for men and for women. 

An Alumni Fund campaign is conducted each year through an Alumni 
Fund Committee. Other major Alumni activities under the direction of 
the Board of Governors are those of the Campus Events Committee and 
the Student Orientation Committee. 

The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American 
Alumni Council through which it has contact with the activities of 
similar groups throughout the country. 
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STUDENT CONDUCT 


Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set and observe 
among themselves a proper standard of conduct, both within and with- 
out the college. Any student who violates the codes of common morality, 
honor, or good citizenship, or who refuses to abide by the regulations of 
the college, will be subject to such penalties as the circumstances justify, 
including suspension or expulsion. The college reserves the right to 
withhold its degree or its diploma from any student who has outstanding 
financial obligations either to the college, to student organizations, or to 
others in the community. The college also reserves the right, without 
naming specific charges, to exclude from its privileges any student whose 
presence, in the judgment of appropriate administrative officers of the 
college, has proved to be undesirable. 


COUNSELING 


Primary responsibility for counseling is concentrated in the offices of 
the Dean of Women and Dean of Men. Resources available to them in 
assisting students in their adjustment to various phases of college life 
include the services of the Health Staff with two College Physicians and 
a Psychiatrist, the members of the Department of Psychology and the 
College Chaplain, and of the several offices and committees concerned 
with student interests. Advisers for special pre-professional fields and 
major department chairmen cooperate in counseling concerning academic 
programs. 

The college maintains a Vocational Guidance and Placement Service 
for the benefit of students. The Vocational Counseling service aims to 
assist students in their formulation of career plans by providing objective 
information on interests and aptitudes as well as occupational informa- 
tion. A fee of one dollar is charged to cover the cost of tests and inventories 
used. The Vocational Guidance service is available to the general public. 
The fee for this service is twenty-five dollars. 

The Placement Service is designed to provide seniors and alumni with 
information relating to available jobs and with opportunity to make con- 
tacts with industrial and governmental representatives both on and off 
campus. In addition, the placement office assists students in securing part- 
time and summer employment. 

A specialized service is provided by the Education Department for 
those who wish to obtain positions in the teaching profession. A fee of five 
dollars is charged for each year the registration for teacher placement is 
renewed. 
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A Veterans’ Committee, under the chairmanship of the Dean of Men, 
gives special consideration to the interests and needs of returning service 
men and women. 


RESIDENCE 


Life in a college residence is an integral part of the general purpose of 
education at Occidental College. Residence life provides a laboratory 
experiment in democratic living. Each individual student is expected to 
assume his or her share of responsibility for the welfare of the group, and 
the group aims at all times to be sensitive to the needs and interests of 
the individual. 

Except where students are living with their parents or legal guardians, 
all undergraduate women, and all non-veteran freshman men must live 
in a residence under college supervision. Information concerning resi- 
dence facilities and regulations will be found on pages 41-42 of this 
publication. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


An important phase of the social and cultural life of the campus is 
centered in the Artist and Lecture Series presented each year in Thorne 
Hall, through which outstanding persons from the fields of music, drama 
and lecture are enjoyed by students and members of the community. 

Other social activities of the college are under the general administra- 
tion of the offices of the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women. Regula- 
tions governing social life are the result of faculty and student cooperation 
and administration. 

Committees, including administrative officers, faculty representatives 
and representatives of both men and women students in college residence 
halls give consideration to general problems of residence mutually 

affecting men’s and women’s interests. 

Information concerning social and semi-social organizations which 

_ exist on the campus will be found on page 48 of this catalogue. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


_The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and women for 
_ life in its largest and finest meaning. The college is conducted on a dis- 
_ tinctively Christian basis, religion being frankly accepted as an essential 
part of culture and character. The freedom of each student to make his 
own choice, however, is fully recognized. In addition to classes in religion 
as a part of the curriculum, various other activities contribute to the 
enrichment and expression of the religious life of the college household. 
College assemblies are held once a week. Guest speakers of distinction 
share with faculty members the leadership of these gatherings. Some of 
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the assemblies are of a definitely religious nature. A church service is 
held each Sunday morning under student direction with ministers chosen 
especially for their understanding of young people and their problems. 
During the week other services are held, such as morning chapel and 
evening vespers. 

The student religious life is expressed largely through the Occidental 
Student Church, which as an interdenominational student church repre- 
sents the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Westminster Fellowship, Wesley Founda- 
tion, Pilgrim Fellowship, and other denominational programs. Attend- 
ance at youth conferences of the denominations or the Student Christian 
Associations is encouraged. The special celebrations of the church year 
such as Christmas and Easter are recognized and given a place in campus 
life. | 

Churches in the immediate vicinity of the college give special atten- 
tion to the student constituency, while the larger churches of Los Angeles 
and Pasadena offer opportunities of an exceptional nature for religious 
work and worship. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The college makes an especial effort to safeguard the health of its stu- 
dents, recognizing that adequate health habits and education are an 
essential part of a college program, and that good health is necessary if 
full value is to be attained from curricular activities. 

A detailed medical history and a physician’s statement, including evi- 
dence of a small-pox vaccination within the last three years and a chest 
x-ray within the current year, are part of the admission credentials. A 
medical examination is required of all students at the beginning of each 
year.* Active immunization for tetanus is required of all who participate 
on intercollegiate athletic teams. Tetanus Toxoid is given by members 
of the Health Service Staff at the time of approval for athletic participa- 
tion. It is strongly recommended for all other students and is available 
at the Student Health Service. 

Opportunity for wholesome physical activity is provided through 
courses in the Physical Education department to develop physical health 
as well as skills in various sports that may be enjoyed both in college and 
in later life. 

The health service of the college also attempts to prevent illness by 
regulation of students’ activities, by supervision of living conditions in 
the residence halls and fraternity and sorority houses, by scientific plan- 
ning of campus meals, and by continual care of the college environment. 


*Students who fail to keep their appointments for medical examinations will be 
charged a late examination fee of $1.00 for the first week after registration and fifty 
cents per week thereafter until this requirement is met. 
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Cooperation from both parents and students is needed and expected in 
carrying through this program in order that it may be of value to all. 

The health services and facilities of the college are available to the 
students within the general charge for tuition. 

Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the campus, Here 
students may receive advice and treatment for minor ailments during 
daily office hours. The building is homelike in atmosphere, but is equipped 
as a small modern hospital and is staffed by two registered nurses and 
two attendant physicians. Emmons Memorial furnishes care to students 
who are ill, subject to the following regulations: 


1. Students temporarily unable to attend classes, in the judgment of 
the medical or infirmary staff, are cared for as bed patients for a period of 
four days per term within the tuition charge. Due to limited bed capacity, 
this service can only be extended to students whose homes are at such a 
distance or whose illness is of such a nature that transportation to their 
homes is inadvisable. Non-resident students, however, will be charged 

$2.00 per day for meals during this four-day period. Service for addi- 
tional days is charged at the rate of $5.25 per day, students in residence 
receiving credit of $1.73 per day for meals. 


2. The capacity of the building is usually more than adequate, but if a 
temporary overcrowding should occur, the college reserves the right to 
give preference to students in residence on the campus. 

3. Non-resident students are charged for meals and laundry at regular 

rates. 

4. Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. 

5. Cases of contagious disease can not be accepted. 

6. The right of visitation is allowed only to members of the patient’s 
immediate family. 

7. Students residing in dormitories, fraternity or sorority houses, who 

become ill shall either report at once to the Health Center or go home for 
necessary care. 


_ The following items are not included in the general health service and 
must be considered as extra expense: surgical work; services of special- 
sts; additional nursing if deemed necessary by the College Physician; 
medical service beyond that ordinarily available; X-ray examinations, 
clinical and laboratory tests, special medicines and any other expensive 
tests or treatments; removal to a nearby hospital in case of serious illness 
requiring complete hospital care. 

The College Physicians are subject to call for serious cases and emer- 
gencies but for any services making unusual demands upon a physician 
a charge is made. 

Incase of emergency an effort will be made to consult the parents, but 
if necessary a College Physician will assume any needed responsibility. 
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ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


The college offers to students accident insurance which supplements 
the College Health Service described in this bulletin, In the case of full 
time undergraduates this insurance is compulsory. This insurance is 
underwritten by a reputable insurance company at a minimum rate. 
Local and nation-wide claim service is provided and the student is pro- 
tected twenty-four hours per day, on or off campus, during the two 
semesters of the college year. 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COLLEGE 


The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical fa- 
cilities, laboratories, athletic fields and gymnasium, and to this end the 
departments have established regulations concerning the use of such 
facilities, but it is clearly understood that students who use these facilities 
do so entirely at their own risk. Emergency first aid treatment is available 
but the college has no legal responsibility for injuries or other damages 
suffered by students on or off the campus, or in travel to and from such 
activities or for any expenses in connection therewith. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Rules governing the use of automobiles on campus are formulated by the 
Student Life Committee and enforced by the Honor Court. 
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REGISTRATION 


Registration books are issued at the beginning of each semester to all stu- 
dents entitled to register for that semester. Upon completion of the pro- 
cedure outlined therein the book is approved by the student’s adviser and 
countersigned by the Comptroller and the Registrar. The student is then 

iven a certificate of registration showing the courses for which he is 
enrolled. Students previously matriculated who fail to register at the ap- 
pointed time and all students who fail to return registration books within 
the first week of the semester will be charged a fee of one dollar for each 
day of delay. 


STUDY LISTS 


Freshmen are preregistered in sections of required courses. New students 
with advanced standing receive on registration day typewritten state- 
ments evaluating their credits in terms of Occidental’s degree require- 
ments. All previously registered students receive photostatic copies of 
their academic records. 

The chairman of each student’s major or proposed major department 
acts as his academic adviser. Lower division and special students who 
have not selected majors may be advised by any member of the Regis- 

tration Committee. 

All courses for which a student wishes to register, either for credit or 
as an auditor, must be listed in his official registration book and his pro- 

gram must be approved in writing by his academic adviser. No student 
will be allowed to attend classes or to participate in college activities 
except as authorized by his certificate of registration and officially 
approved study-list. 
_ Students interested in obtaining a teachers’ credential must consult the 
chairman of the School of Education before beginning the work of the 
‘upper division. 

During the first week of a semester a student may change his study-list 
without fee through formal petition approved by his adviser, by the in- 
structors whose courses are involved, and by the Registrar. A fee of two 
dollars is charged for each change after the first Friday of the semester. 
No course may be entered after the second Friday of the semester; nor 
may a course be discontinued after the fourth Friday of the semester 
without incurring a grade of failure. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is described in terms of 
units. One unit represents one semester hour or one hour a week in the 
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classroom throughout a semester, two or three hours normally counting 
as one unit when devoted to laboratory or field work. 

Twelve units of work per semester is the minimum and eighteen the 
maximum for which a student may register without formal permission 
through the office of the Registrar. Requests to register for less than twelve 
units or more than eighteen are granted only in exceptional cases and 
must be approved by appropriate officers of the college. 

If a student’s record at the end of a semester shows any unfinished 
work, indicated by grades of Incomplete or Condition, or if his grade 
point average is below 2.00 his maximum program for the following 
semester will be limited to sixteen units or less. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations are held in each course at the close of each semester 
and are required of all students. Other examinations may also be required 
at the discretion of instructors. Failure to take or to pass any final or other 
course examinations will result in such deficiencies as instructors may 
impose. A fee of one to three dollars is charged for an examination given 
at an irregular time or to make up a deficiency. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


The scholastic standing of both undergraduate and graduate students is 
indicated by the following grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, barely 
passing; F’, failure. Grades of Inc. (Incomplete) and Con. (Condition) 
may be used for undergraduate reports and grade of Def. (Deferred) for 
graduate reports. 


An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work done is of pass- 


ing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished because of ill- 
ness or for some other reason over which the student has no control. This 
grade may be given by the instructor, subject to approval by the Dean of 
the Faculty. An Incomplete may be removed in such manner as the 
instructor may determine. 

A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passing grade but 
that the deficiency may be removed by an examination or through some 
other method approved by the instructor. If removed, no higher grade 
than D may be given. No condition may be removed within two weeks 
after the close of the semester in which it was incurred. 

A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed within 
one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 

In exceptional cases, subject to approval by the Chairman of the Grad- 
uate Committee, a graduate student’s grade may be deferred (Def.) by 
the instructor, who specifies the time limit within which the work of the 
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course is to be completed, this limit not to exceed one year. If not removed 
within the specified time limit, a deferred grade becomes a Failure on the 
student’s permanent record. 

Instructors file with their grade reports at the end of each semester 
written statements of reasons for assigning Incompletes, Conditions, De- 
ferred grades and Failures. In the case of an Incomplete, a Condition or 
a Deferred grade, the statement indicates the work necessary to attain a 
final grade. 


GRADE POINTS 


The grade point system is used to indicate the scholastic attainment of the 
student. Under this system grade points are assigned for each course ac- 
cording to the following scale: Four grade points for each unit of A, three 
grade points for each unit of B, two grade points for each unit of C, one 
grade point for each unit of D, no grade points for each unit of Condition 
or Failure. No grade points are assigned for audited courses, or for courses 
completed through independent study and examination. A student’s 
grade point average is determined by dividing the total number of grade 
points which he receives at the end of a semester by the total number of 
units for which he is registered in that semester. For example, a student 
who receives A in three units of work, B in six units of work, and C in six 
units of work will achieve forty-two grade points. The total grade points 
(42) divided by total units undertaken (15) establishes his grade point 
average of 2.80 for the semester. 
An Incomplete or a Deferred grade is not taken into account 1n esti- 
mating this average. When a final grade is recorded, however, the stu- 
_dent’s permanent record is changed to show the resultant grade point 
average. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


To be in regular standing a student must maintain a grade point average 

_of not less than 2.00. Any student who fails to attain this average at the 

_end of a semester is placed on probation. A student on probation is limited 
to a maximum of sixteen units. 

A student who is passing in less than twelve units at the end of a se- 
_mester or a student on probation who fails to attain a grade point average 
| of 2.00 is subject to disqualification. 

__ A student whose general scholastic record is unsatisfactory may be 
placed on probation or disqualified at any time by the Faculty Committee 
on Student Conduct and Scholarship. 

A student who has been disqualified may apply to the Committee on 
‘Student Conduct and Scholarship for reinstatement after an absence of 
one semester or more. Each such application will be considered on an 
fae sdnal basis. A second disqualification is permanent. All disqualifi- 
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cations become a part of the student’s permanent record. No credit will 
be given by Occidental College for work completed at another institution 
by a student who has been disqualified. A student under disqualification 
can not be given a clear record for transfer. 

A minimum grade point average of 2.00 for the student’s entire course 
is required for graduation. Standards of scholarship in major departments 
are stated under the rules governing upper division requirements. 

Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are made at frequent 
intervals. Only the final grades at the end of each semester become a part 
of the student’s permanent record. 


ATTENDANCE 


In general, the college requires regular attendance of students at classes 
and at assemblies. College assemblies are considered an integral part of 
college life and of the college curriculum. They afford an opportunity 
for contact with the student body by student representatives, faculty and 
administration and make possible the achievement of a sense of unity 
within the college group as a whole. 

Specific rules governing attendance and outlining the penalties im- 
posed for absences are published with the schedule of classes at the begin- 
ning of each term. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon application to the 
Registrar, a student in good standing who finds it necessary to withdraw 
from the college may be granted leave of absence or honorable dismissal. 
A student who discontinues his work without complying with these re- 
quirements receives Failure for all courses in which he was registered at 
the time of withdrawing from college, loses his privilege of re-registration 
and forfeits his right to honorable dismissal. If the student is not domg 
passing work in any course at the time of withdrawal, a Failure is entered 
on his permanent record card for that course. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as follows: 


FRESHMAN: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements as out- 
lined on pages 25-26. SopHomorE: The completion of a minimum of 
twenty-eight units. Junior: The completion of a minimum of sixty units, 
and satisfaction of the lower division requirements outlined on pages 
60-62. Senior: The completion of a minimum of ninety units. 
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The basic aim of a liberal arts curriculum is to encourage the student in 
the fullest possible development of his capacities as a person and as a 
member of society. 

In order to achieve this aim the curriculum must provide the student 
with the means of acquiring the following: (1) Mastery of certain basic 
techniques of healthful living and of thought, expression, appreciation 
and communication; (2) an integrated understanding and appreciation 
of man’s cultural heritage in the social sciences, the natural sciences, the 
humanities, religion and philosophy; and (3) competence in one or more 
specialized areas which will permit him to achieve a satisfactory personal 
life and to take an effective place in society. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The regular undergraduate course at Occidental College normally ex- 
tends through four academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. During the first two years the student’s program includes primarily 
the lower division courses intended to develop the techniques, under- 


standing and appreciation which are considered essential to a liberal arts 


program. The work of the upper division is devoted largely to intensive 
study in one or more areas of concentration. 

Students who entered Occidental College in September, 1948, or there- 
after will be expected to meet the following requirements in order to qual- 


_ ify for formal recommendation by the faculty for the degree of Bachelor 


of Arts: 


i. The completion of 124, units of work, distributed according to the 


established pattern for lower division and upper division courses as de- 
scribed on the following pages. Not more than forty-eight units will be 
_ credited toward the degree from any one department. Of these, not more 


than eighteen units will be credited from the lower division. 


2. The completion of six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of 


these units shall be selected from courses in Biblical Literature (Religion 


, 
5 


1 or 101-102); the remaining two units will be satisfied through comple- 
tion of History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 


3. The completion of a course in American History, a course in the 
provisions and principles of the United States Constitution and a course 
in the field of California state and local government (see pages 109-1 10). 


4. The completion of specified courses in physical education activity, 


two hours per week throughout each semester of the freshman year; 


and the passing of a swimming test. 
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5. Attendance at Occidental College for one full academic year, the 
two final semesters of the course, with completion of a minimum of twelve 
units per semester. 

Two Summer Sessions will be accepted as equivalent to one semester, 
but the final semester of the course shall be completed in regular session. 


6. The attainment of a grade point average of 2.00 or better for all 
courses undertaken at Occidental College, including the work of the final 
semester. 

7. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final comprehensive ex- 
amination in the candidate’s major subject or area of concentration. 


8. The fulfillment of all degree requirements, other than the compre- 
hensive examination and work in course in the final semester, at least six 
weeks prior to graduation. 


LOWER DIVISION 


Each student accepted in regular standing at Occidental College is ex- 
pected to complete in the first two years of his course the following lower 
division requirements: 


History of Givilzation 4,273, 4...-) 24, units 
Natural’Science!: 20 20 12 units 
tHreshman Enolish 2") 7) 4, units 
"Basic Speech)... 0 7. eee ee 4, units 
*-Foreign Language (in one language) ....... o-8 units 
*Biblical, Literature ..... 2)... ee ee 0-4, units 
*Physical Education... - 2) 20ers 2 units 
#Air Science 1, 2, 3, 4 (for men) (1). eee 8 units 
Hlectives . 2.405 oo Oe ee 12-4, units 
Total in lower division’ 2s... .. oh ee 60-70 units 


1Students who achieve grades of A in the first semester of Basic English or Basic 
Speech may be exempted, on recommendation of the English or Speech department, 
from the second semester’s work. Students who, on the basis of tests or other evidence, 
are deficient in fundamental mastery of the language will be assigned to sections which 
meet an extra hour per week. 

Proficiency tests are offered at the beginning of each semester in Foreign Language 
and Physical Education. A student who demonstrates proficiency equivalent to that ex- 
pected upon completion of the first semester course in one of these subjects may register 
for the second semester of the course. Demonstration of proficiency equivalent to that 
developed through a full year’s study of one of these subjects will earn for the student 
the privilege of substituting elective work for the required course. 


8Foreign Language and Biblical Literature are graduation requirements which may 
be postponed until the last two years of the course if necessary to substitute lower divi- 
sion electives which are prerequisite to the student’s major area of concentration. It is 
advisable, however, to complete these requirements in the lower division wherever 
possible. 

4Basic Air R.O.T.C. (two years) is required of all entering male freshmen unless 
exempted as indicated on page 61. 
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Included in departmental announcements in this catalogue will be 
found statements of courses prerequisite to each major area of concentra- 
tion. Usually such prerequisites should be included in the work of the 
lower division. As early as possible each student should select his major 
area and should consult the chairman of his proposed major department 
for counsel concerning sequence of courses which will provide for general 
requirements, major prerequisites and desirable electives. 

Courses taken in fulfillment of lower division requirements shall be 
distributed as follows: 

History oF Civi,izaTion: Throughout the four semesters of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. A course of six units per semester unifying 
material from the fields of the social sciences and the humanities. 


NaTurRAL SCIENCE: Three semesters of work, to be completed in the 
freshman and/or sophomore year, This requirement may be met through 
(1) science courses prerequisite to majors in the several sciences or 

(2) completion of Biology 30, either Chemistry 30 or Physics 30, and 
either Astronomy 30 or Geology 30. 

_ FresHMAN ENc.iisH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per 
semester, unless modified through superior achievement in the first 
semester as stated on page 60. An additional hour per week will be 
required of students who are deficient in fundamentals. 


Basic SPEECH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per semester, 
unless modified through superior achievement in the first semester as 
stated on page 60. ; 

Foreicn Lancuace: Throughout either the freshman or the sopho- 
more year unless postponed until upper division under circumstances in- 
dicated on page 60. A four unit course each semester in either written or 
spoken language (eight units in one language) unless the student can 
complete one semester of intermediate or advanced language or can pass 

an end-of-course examination in a language as given at Occidental Col- 
lege or, if approved by the Department of Languages, a proficiency test 
showing superior achievement in a language not given in this institution. 


BrsiicaL LirERATuRE: In either the freshman or sophomore year un- 
less postponed until upper division under circumstances indicated on 
page 60. Four units from Religion courses in the Literature of the Bible 
(Religion 1 or 101-102). 

PuystcaL Epucation: In the freshman year, Physical Education A 
(Basic Swimming) and B (Basic Skills). Two additional units may be 
credited toward the degree for elective activities from Physical Education 
1-50, 57-58. 

_ Azer Science: Every male student entering the college as a freshman 
is required to register in Air Science courses and to complete the Basic 
Course of Reserve Officer Training Corps (two years) unless exempted 
therefrom. Possible bases for exemption include: age, veteran status, or 
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physical reasons, All such exemptions must be approved by the Professor 
of Air Science. Religious or moral convictions provide a basis for possible 
exemption by the President of the college, on petition filed with him. 


Evectives: Distributed throughout the freshman and sophomore years 
to make a total of 60-70 units for the work of the lower division as a whole. 
To be chosen from courses which establish prerequisites for the student’s 
proposed major or which best suit his individual needs and interests. 


UPPER DIVISION 


Except in the case of transfers from other institutions or students who 
have been granted formal permission to defer certain requirements, no 
degree candidate may register for upper division courses until he has met 
all of the specific requirements of the lower division. 

Supplementing general requirements for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts as outlined in the preceding pages, the following requirements are 
specified for the last two years of the course: 


1. The completion of a minimum of 54 units after the student has at- 
tained Junior standing, provided this work completes the total of 124 
units required as a minimum for the degree. 

The completion of a major of not less than 36 units of upper division 
ea subject to regulations as outlined below. 

3. The selection of the elective courses, outside the area of concentra- 
tion, which will best suit the needs and interests of the individual student. 


MAJOR CONCENTRATION 


Not later than the beginning of the junior year, each student shall select 
one or more specialized areas in which he wishes to concentrate his upper 
division work. Thereafter his program will be supervised by the chair- 
man of his chosen major department. 

Detailed information concerning possible majors is given in the an- 
nouncements of each department as published in this catalogue (pages 
74-147). The following regulations relate to the administration of all 
departments, under the general supervision of the Dean of the Faculty: 


1. A major shall consist of 36 units of upper division work. Of these 
units, no less than 20 nor more than 24. may be required toward the com- 
prehensive examination in any one department; the remainder may be 
either in that department or in related departments. 

2. Each department shall require of its major students in the second 
semester of the senior year a comprehensive final examination based on 
the courses specified in the departmental announcement in this catalogue. 
The comprehensive examination grade becomes a part of each students 
permanent record. 
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A student who fails to pass his comprehensive examination may not 
take a second examination within six weeks after the date of failure unless 
special consideration is recommended by his major department. 

Students who take comprehensive examinations must also take final 
course examinations in all subjects except their majors. 


3. A student transferring from another institution who is granted sen- 
ior standing must include in his year’s program of studies a minimum of 
18 units of upper division work, at least 12 units of which must be in his 
major subject. 


_ 4. Regular major courses must be included in the work of at least three 

‘semesters, including the last two. Students are advised, however, to spread 

the work of the major group or department throughout all semesters of 
the upper division. 


5. Each department establishes its standard of scholarship require- 
‘ments for majors. This standard may be higher than that required for 
graduation but may not exceed a grade point average of 2.50. In general, 
students who fail to attain a grade point average of 2.00 in lower division 
courses of any department will not be accepted by that department as 
‘majors. The recommendation of the major department is necessary for 
graduation. Each department is required to report delinquent scholarship 
for its major students to the Dean of the Faculty at the close of each 
semester. 

6. A change in the choice of a major, after the student has entered the 
upper division, may be made only through formal petition approved by 
the Dean of the Faculty and the chairmen of the departments concerned. 


7. A student finding it necessary to change his major subject because 
of unsatisfactory scholarship in that subject may be placed on probation. 
Unsatisfactory scholarship in the new major may lead to his disqualifi- 

cation from the college. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


An opportunity for a limited amount of completely independent study is 
offered to upper division and graduate students through the privilege of 
obtaining credit by examination in a regularly listed course covered by 
such study. A statement outlining in detail the plan under which credit 
may be so established will be found in the class-schedule bulletin which 
's published at the beginning of each semester. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College emphasizes a 
| iberal education of the type which is generally recognized as desirable 
| reparation for professional or vocational fields. Opportunity is afforded, 
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however, for flexibility sufficient to develop programs suited to students 
individual needs and to provide for the subjects which are specified by 
many professional schools as a basis for graduate study. Suggestions con- 
cerning adaptation of majors to preparation for various vocational and 
professional fields are included in departmental announcements in this 
catalogue. A partial list of these fields is summarized below; students in- 
terested in any of them should seek counsel from advisers as indicated, 
Detailed information concerning vocational opportunities and prepara- 
tion may be obtained from the Director of Vocational Guidance and 
Placement. In all cases, students are expected to fulfill general degree 
requirements as outlined on pages 59-63. 


Page 
Reference Adviser 
Actuarial ocience 4 sc meme a ee 74. Johnson 
Business: Administration 1.50 ee 75,94 deRycke 
Haoimeering AChentica | \ nen wer een Oper 77,91 Brantley 
Mining and Petroleum ....... 77,107 Birman 


Civil, Electrical and Mechanical 77, 133 Bollman 
Foreign Service, Government 


Service’or Law. >, a eee 75,136 Mchelvey 
Journalism and: Writing (2. eee tenet 103 Oliver 
Habrary ose ke ee 117 McCloy 
Medicine, Dentistry .7. 0). chee eee 81 Selle 
Ministry and Religious Education .......... 126 Beebe 
Witisic 3 oe AS oe 120 Swan 
INUIPSIN Gof 0 hE 88 Field 
Personnel Work 00) 22 2) Ce 138 Cole 
Physical Education... 0.30). eee 129 Trieb 
Public Administration. «41. 8h ee eee 75 McCune 
SOGIAL VVONKc iy. hat O55 oll ae ee ee 138,141 Cole, Sheldon 
OA CHINO kits ser, ft ee eee rr 70,97 Petrie 


SUMMER SESSION 


The purpose of the Summer Session is to provide profitable and interest 
ing educational experiences for both graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents, emphasizing many special opportunities which are not available in | 
the regular sessions. - : 

Courses are offered in the Summer Session to satisfy the needs of teach- 
ers who are interested in professional advancement and to help college 
students or prospective college students meet the various requirements 
for graduation. The Summer Session thereby provides an opportunity for 
undergraduate students who may wish to accelerate their programs. 

The 1956 Summer Session will open June 18 and close July 27: 
Detailed information concerning this session will be available in 4 
bulletin, published early in the spring semester, which may be obtained — 
by writing to the Director of the Summer Session. 
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Graduate work at Occidental College is limited to areas in which adequate 
facilities and teaching staff permit distinctive offerings. General policies 
have been established for the direction of work of high quality, but flexi- 
bility in the application of these policies makes it possible to adapt the 
program of each graduate student to suit his individual needs, interests 
and merit. Graduate work may be directed toward research as a founda- 
tion for doctoral study, toward attainment recognized by the degree of 
Master of Arts, or toward preparation for teaching. 

_ Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate Com- 
mittee, which determines the requirements for admission to graduate 
standing, authorizes the courses offered for graduate credit in the several 
departments of the college, and specifies the requirements for advanced 
degrees. This Committee acts upon credentials of applicants for admis- 
sion, receives and passes upon departmental recommendations regarding 
graduate students and nominates candidates for advanced degrees. 

_ For information concerning the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies, see pages 68, 73, 74, 106, and 112. 


ADMISSION 


Graduate students are admitted subject to general regulations of the 
college and specific regulations as outlined by the Graduate Committee. 
_ Admission to Occidental College is competitive. Applicants for admis- 
sion to graduate standing are advised to present their credentials as early 
as possible in order to allow sufficient time for full consideration. The 
Graduate Committee determines admission to graduate standing on the 
basis of (1) previous academic records, (2) objectives for graduate work, 
(3) recommendations and (4) scores in the Miller Analogies Test. 
Not later than one month in advance of the semester in which he seeks 
admission, each applicant must file with the Secretary of the Graduate 
Committee, Office of the Registrar, Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, 
Jalifornia, a formal application for graduate standing, a letter stating 
ais objectives for graduate work and a report of his scores in the Miller 
Analogies Test. Applicants from a distance may take the Miller Analo- 
zies Test at any of the authorized centers throughout the country; those 
who can come to the Occidental campus are expected to arrange for the 
yest with the Psychology Department of Occidental College and to pay 
1 test fee of two dollars. In addition, each applicant not previously regis- 
ered at Occidental College as a degree candidate is expected to file the 
ollowing credentials with his application for graduate standing: official 
-ranscripts of all academic work; letters of recommendation from three 
yersons including, if possible, the applicant’s undergraduate major 
‘idviser; a small photograph and an application fee of five dollars. Applhi- 
ation and aptitude test fees are non-refundable. 
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In general, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or equivalent, from a fully 
accredited college or university is necessary for admission to graduate 
standing. In exceptional cases persons of outstanding qualifications may 
be admitted to graduate study without a bachelor’s degree. Additional 
undergraduate courses may be required if the applicant’s previous work 
does not provide an adequate background for the field in which he 
wishes to pursue graduate study. 

Admission to graduate standing does not in itself establish candidacy 
for an advanced degree or for a teaching credential, requirements for 
which are outlined in this section of the catalogue. A separate application 
for approval of candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts or Doctor of 
Philosophy or for the General Secondary Credential shall be filed not 
later than two months prior to the opening of the semester in which the 
applicant proposes to complete course requirements. Forms providing 
for all necessary details may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


During the academic year 1955-56, candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts may be accepted only in the departments of Biology, Chemistry, 
Economics, Education, English and Comparative Literature, History, 
Music, Physical Education, Political Science, Psychology and Speech. 
Credit may be allowed also toward this advanced degree for certain 
courses from other departments as stated in departmental announce- 
ments concerning graduate work. No credit will be granted toward this 
degree, however, for courses completed before the student received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Master of Arts 
degree when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 

1. A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course as a 
whole and high academic achievement in upper division and graduate 
courses in his major. 

2. Satisfaction of the requirements of the Act of the California State 
Legislature concerning courses in United States History, United States 
Constitution and California state and local government (see pages 
109-110). 

3. Demonstration of fitness to carry on graduate work by passing a 
Qualifying Examination given at the option of the major department. 

4. Presentation of an acceptable Plan of Study including not less than 
twenty-four nor more than thirty units of graduate credit, one-half of 
which shall be completed in courses numbered 200 or above. Three 
alternative plans are offered: 

(a) The Thesis Plan, requiring the preparation of an original dis- 
sertation and the completion of a minimum of twenty-four units of 
work. The thesis may be accepted for not more than four of these units. 
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_ (b) The Creative Work Plan, requiring the completion of an original 
work requiring high aesthetic or inventive imagination, such as a 
musical composition, a novel, or a piece of scientific equipment, and the 
completion of from twenty-four to thirty units of course work. 


(c) The Seminar Plan, requiring the completion of thirty units of 
course work, including not less than eight units of research or of seminar 
type in which significant investigations shall be completed and reported. 


DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


During the academic year 1955-56, candidates for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy may be accepted only in the field of Comparative Litera- 
ture. For requirements beyond those listed for the degree of Master of 
Arts, consult the Chairman of the Department of English and Compara- 
tive Literature. A recommended program must be approved by the 
Graduate Committee and the Educational Council. See pages 73-74 for 
further information concerning the doctoral program. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


At the time of acceptance into graduate standing an applicant who has 
indicated that his objective is the attainment of the degree of Master 
of Arts is given an outline of general instructions. His Plan of Study 
shall be prepared with the recommendation of a Supervising Committee. 
The Chairman of this committee shall be the student’s major adviser and 
the committee shall include at least one member from a department 
other than the student’s major department. 

Two months prior to the opening of the semester in which a candi- 
date proposes to complete requirements for the degree of Master of Arts 
he shall file with the Graduate Committee three copies of an application 
i candidacy for the M.A. degree. Forms may be obtained from the 
Registrar, who serves as Secretary of the Graduate Committee, and are 
to be returned to her when completed. The application is to be signed by 
all members of the Supervising Committee and shall include (1) report 
concerning the Qualifying Examination or excuse therefrom; (2) report 
concerning foreign language ability, if required by major department; 
(3) an outline of course work acceptable as background for graduate 
study; (4.) a detailed program of graduate work; and (5) either (a) a 
listing of specific seminar or research reports and the date on which each 
ft to be presented, or (b) the thesis topic and proposed approach or (c) a 
statement of proposed creative work. The student will be notified by the 
sraduate Committee of action on his application for degree candidacy. 
lf approved, no subsequent change in his Plan of Study may be made 
2xcept with the written approval of both the Supervising Committee and 
whe Graduate Committee. 
~ Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan may best 

neet the needs of each individual student, provided all work required for 
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the degree shall be completed within a period of five calendar years. Not 
less than one-half of the work shall be completed in the student’s major 
department; the remainder may be chosen either from courses in the 
major department or from related work in other departments to form a 
consistent plan. Because of the emphasis placed on the quality of grad- 
uate work, the maximum taken in any one semester by a student who 
is or expects to become a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts 
should be limited to fifteen units. 

Summer session work at Occidental College is acceptable toward the 
degree of Master of Arts provided the applicant’s entire plan of study 
has the approval of his Supervising Committee and of the Graduate 
Committee and provided all work is completed within five years. 


FINAL APPROVAL 


The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates formally 
recommended by the faculty on the basis of approval by (a) the candi- 
date’s Supervising Committee, (b) the Graduate Committee, and (c) the 
Dean of the Faculty. Such approval is based upon satisfaction of the 
following requirements: 

1. The completion within not more than five calendar years of the 
approved plan of Study, with a B average in the entire program of grad- 
uate work and a B average in graduate work in the major department. 

2. Presentation to the Graduate Committee at least four weeks before 
the date for Commencement of a final recommendation from the Super- 
vising Committee. In the case of students completing either the creative 
work plan or the thesis plan, this recommendation shall be accompanied 
by (a) evidence of satisfactory completion of creative work, or (b) a 
typewritten original and one good carbon copy of the approved thesis in 
form for permanent binding and addition to the College Library. A bind- 
ing fee of $5.00 per copy shall be presented with each thesis. 

3. The passing of a final examination demonstrating a thorough grasp 
of the candidate’s field of emphasis. In cases where the program is highly 
specialized, the Graduate Committee may require that the final examina- 
tion cover a broader field than that represented by research and/or thesis. 


For doctoral candidates under the Intercollegiate Program of Gradu- 
ate Studies, full approval by the Graduate Committee and the favorable 
recommendation of the Educational Council are also required. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE PROGRAM OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
IN THE HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Occidental College is one of a group of seven private liberal arts colleges 


in southern California joined in an Intercollegiate Program of Graduate — 


Studies for the improved preparation of college and university teachers 
in the humanities and social studies, under a grant from the Fund for 
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the Advancement of Education. A description of the program will be 
found on pages 73-74 of this catalogue. 

Through this Intercollegiate Program, the master’s degree may be 
earned at Occidental College in English, History or Comparative Litera- 
ture, and the doctoral degree may be earned in Comparative Literature. 

Degrees are granted by the participating colleges rather than by the 
Intercollegiate Program as such. Each student must therefore choose the 
institution in which he wishes to enroll and must fully meet that institu- 
tion's requirements for admission to graduate standing and to degree 
candidacy as well as the requirements for acceptance into the Inter- 

collegiate Program. 


GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Secondary Creden- 
tial when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


ea, A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course and 
high academic achievement in upper division. courses from the depart- 
ment chosen for the teaching major. 


2. Approval by the Graduate Committee of a List of Courses prepared 
in consultation with both the chairman of the Department of Education 
and the chairman of the student’s major department. This List of Courses 
shall be presented in the formal application of candidacy for the Gen- 
eral Secondary Credential, three copies of which shall be filed with the 
Secretary of the Graduate Committee not later than two months prior to 
the opening of the semester in which the applicant proposes to complete 
course requirements. After the List of Courses has been approved by the 
Graduate Committee it may be changed only with the permission of the 
committee. 


3. Attainment of a B average in the entire program of graduate work 
andaB average in graduate work in the major department. 


A summary of professional requirements for the General Secondary 
Credential will be found in this catalogue under the statement of the 
‘School of Education (pages 70-72). These requirements may be met in 
part by the transfer of a maximum of six units of acceptable work from 
other institutions. 

_ Graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential may be 
established in approved courses as indicated under the announcements 
wf the departments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Education, Eng- 
ish and Comparative Literature, History, German, French, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Music, Physical Education, Physics, Political Science, 
*sychology, Sociology and Speech. 

_ The attention of graduate students is called to the fact that it is not 
»0ssible to complete requirements for both the teaching credential and 
he advanced degree within two semesters. 
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The School of Education has been authorized by the California State 
Board of Education to recommend properly qualified candidates for the 
following credentials: (1) the General Elementary School Credential; 
(2) the Junior High School Credential; (3) the Secondary Credentials, 
including the General Secondary Credential and the Special Credentials 
in Music, Physical Education, Speech Arts and Correction of Speech 
Defects; (4.) the Junior College Credential. 

Arrangements have been made with neighboring public schools 
whereby excellent opportunities for student teaching are provided. 

An appointment bureau is maintained for the assistance of candidates 
recommended for teaching positions by the School of Education. There 
is no fee for the original registration. A fee of five dollars is charged for 
renewal. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


Students with junior standing may be admitted to the School of Educa- 
tion as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentioned above, 
provided their records in lower division work indicate the probability of 


fitness of the candidates for the teaching profession. This includes, in 


addition to a satisfactory standard of scholarship, seriousness of purpose, 
and natural interest in the work. 

Currently enrolled students or new students accepted by the Commit- 
tee on Admissions who wish to prepare for general credentials must 


consult the School of Education and must file formal applications before — 


beginning upper division work. For special credentials in Music, im 
Physical Education, in Speech Arts and in Correction of Speech Defects, 
applicants must consult the department concerned and must file formal 
applications with this department as well as with the School of Educa- 
tion. An application fee of three dollars is charged for registration in the 
Department of Education. 

Each candidate, before registering at the beginning of his junior year, 
must report to the chairman of the Department of Education for con- 
sultation and advice as to majors, electives, and professional courses; 
after which he must prepare, under the supervision of the chairman of 
the department in which he is taking the major work, a tentative 
program of studies for final approval. 

Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be admitted 
as candidates for the General Secondary Credential or the Junior College 
Credential provided they meet the requirements of the college and of 
the State of California. For further information concerning requirements 
for graduate study, see pages 65-69. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 


‘Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in behalf 
‘of approved candidates who have completed requirements as follows: 


For ALL CREDENTIALS: A course in First Aid (Physical Education 61 
or equivalent) or a Standard Red Cross First Aid Certificate; a course in 
American History, a course in the principles and provisions of the 
United States Constitution and a course in the field of California state 
and local government (see pages 109-110). 


__ For THe GeNerat ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from Occi- 
dental College or an acceptable degree from another fully accredited col- 
lege or university; completion of the following courses in Education, or 
equivalent: Education 100, 101, 125, 134a, 134b, 134c, 134d, 135-136, 
142, 14.7, and 162. Additional requirements include Art 153, Physical 
Education 107, Music 123, and other courses selected in consultation with 
advisers in the Department of Education. 


For THE Junior HicH ScHoon CrepENnTIAL: A bachelor’s degree from 
Occidental College with a major and a teaching minor in subjects taught 
in high school; completion of a minimum of eighteen units in Education, 
including Education 120, 162, 20% and 206, 


For THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree from 
an approved institution; approval by the Graduate Committee; one major 
and one teaching minor in high school subjects or a major in a field not 
commonly accepted for high school graduation and two teaching minors 
n high school subjects; completion of twenty-four units in graduate work 
neluding major department requirements and professional requirements 
1s follows: a minimum of six units in the graduate year in the applicant’s 
eaching major or minor; a minimum of six units in Education in the 
graduate year; a minimum of twenty-four units in undergraduate and 
jraduate work in Education, including Education 101, 110, 120, 144, 
‘47, 162, 205 and 206, or equivalents. For further information concern- 
ng requirements for graduate study, see pages 65-609. 


_ For rue Specrat Seconpary CREDENTIAL IN Music: Graduation from 
Jccidental College; completion of forty-six hours in the Department of 
Music, including requirements for a major in this department; com- 
letion of a minimum of fifteen units in Education, including Education 
120, 124, 138 and 162. For further requirements see Department of 
Music, page 120. 

For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PuystcaL Epucarion: 
3raduation from Occidental College; completion of a major in Physical 
‘ducation as outlined on page 129, completion of a minimum of twenty- 
wo units of professional work in Education, including Education 105, 
10, 120, 130, 132, 144 and 162. 
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School of Education 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN SPEECH ARTs: Gradua- 
tion from Occidental College; completion of a Speech major for teaching 
(see page 144,); completion of a minimum of fifteen units in Education 
including Education 120, 162, 205, 206. 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN CORRECTION OF SPEECH 
Derecrs: Graduation from Occidental College; completion of require- 
ments for the General Elementary or General Secondary Credential; 
Education 126; Psychology 130; completion of a minimum of eighteen 
units in the Department of Speech, including Courses 101, 102, 103, 105, 
106, 116. : 

For THE JUNIon CoLLEGE CREDENTIAL: A Master of Arts degree from 
an approved institution; one major and one teaching minor; nineteen 
units of professional courses including Education 120, 147, 162, 199, 
205, and 2006. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE PROGRAM OF GRADUATE 
STUDIES IN THE HUMANITIES 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


IDK 


Adviser at Occidental College, ProrEssor Oiver (of the Department of 
English and Comparative Literature) 


Under a grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education, Occi- 
dental College is cooperating with Claremont College (Claremont Grad- 
uate School), Claremont Men’s College, Pomona College, Scripps College, 
the University of Redlands and Whittier College in an Intercollegiate 
Program of Graduate Studies in the Humanities and Social Studies. 
The central purpose of the program is the improved preparation of 
college and university teachers. Its aim is to increase the breadth of view 
and competence of scholars within given academic disciplines through 
enlarging their background and interests. Studies leading to the doctoral 
degree may be undertaken in English, History and Political Economy 
(all at Claremont), and in Comparative Literature (at Occidental Col- 
lege). English and History may be studied at Occidental College to the 
completion of the master’s degree through this program. 
Since degrees are granted by the participating colleges, rather than 
by the Intercollegiate Program as such, each student must choose the 
institution in which he wishes to enroll, although he may take part of 
his work at the other participating institutions. Thus an applicant for 
admission should apply for regular graduate standing at the college at 
which he wishes to enroll and also for acceptance into the Intercollegiate 
Program of Graduate Studies. Requirements for admission to graduate 
standing at Occidental College are stated on pages 65-68 of this catalogue. 
Inquiries concerning the Intercollegiate Program should be addressed to 
one of the following persons: Dr. Robert O’Brien, Chairman, Educational 
Council, Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies, Whittier College, 
Whittier, California; Dr. Kenneth Oliver, Educational Council, Inter- 
collegiate Program of Graduate Studies, Occidental College, Los Angeles 
44, California; Dr. Luther J. Lee, Dean, Claremont Graduate School and 
Executive Director, Educational Council, Harper Hall, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia; Dr. Lawrence E. Nelson, Vice Chairman, Educational Council, 
University of Redlands, Redlands, California. (Claremont Graduate 
School serves as the graduate center for Claremont Men’s College, 


Pomona College and Scripps College.) 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


det aside for the purpose of grants to students pursuing graduate study 
amder the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies is a sum of 
noney permitting scholarships ranging from $1,200 to $2,000 per year. 
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Special Curricula | 


These are awarded on a competitive basis to candidates who intend to 
continue their graduate studies to the completion of the doctoral degree 
with college teaching as their aim. 

Applicants for this scholarship aid should address inquiry to Dr. Ken- 
neth Oliver at Occidental College or to the Educational Council member 
at the college of their choice (see page 73). 

By agreement among the institutions cooperating in the Intercollegi- 
ate Program of Graduate Studies, graduate tuition fees will be adjusted 
to a uniform basis of $23.00 per unit for all students accepted under this 
program. 

Each student accepted into the Intercollegiate Program may enroll for 
one of the following inter-subject seminars and for the fortnightly col- 
loquium. The remainder of his program each semester will be chosen in 
consultation with his major adviser in the institution through which he is 
enrolled. Faculty members from the several institutions cooperating in 
the Intercollegiate Program share in conducting the seminars and 
colloquium. 


INTER-SUBJECT SEMINARS, 1955-56 
401. SociETY AND IpEAs IN FLux: THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 6 units per semes- 
ter, credit granted only on completion of the year’s work and the colloquium. 


402. THE Bastc NATURE OF INSTITUTIONS. 6 units per semester, credit granted 
only on completion of the year’s work and the colloquium. 
406. Norms: Man’s SEarcH For STANDARDS. 6 units per semester, credit 
granted only on completion of the year’s work and the colloquium. 


Cottoquium. Fortnightly dinner meetings for the purpose of exploring 
issues of significance to students and teachers in the program. Attendance at 
these meetings is required in order to receive credit for seminars. Vo credit. 


CURRICULUM IN ACTUARIAL SCIENCE 
Dra 


AsSsocIATE ProFressor Crorts, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR JOHNSON 
( of the Department of Mathematics) 


ProFEssor DE RyckE (of the Department of Economics) 


The program of study-in Actuarial Science is designed to help meet the 
growing demand for persons trained in this field, which requires compe- 
tence both in mathematics and in the social sciences. The program pro- 
vides the technical skill necessary to pass the first five of a series of eight 
examinations given by the Society of Actuaries, Remaining examina- 
tions are based upon actual experience. 

An undergraduate planning on an actuarial career should major im 
Mathematics or Economics. He should complete calculus, statistics, prob- 
ability, accounting and several courses in economic theory. Detailed 
planning of his undergraduate program should be done as early as pos- 
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Special Curricula 


sible in consultation with his major adviser and the professor of Actuarial 
Science. 

The well prepared graduate will be able to complete formal study in 
one year of full-time work. Students who are working and studying at 
the same time are encouraged to spread their training over a longer 
period. Mathematics Courses 201 through 207 and Economics 130 are 
necessary for thorough training. The graduate student should take all of 
these courses and additional work from the departments of Mathematics 
and Economics, depending upon his background. Since standing as an 
actuary depends upon examinations, no graduate degree is awarded. 

A number of special scholarships are available for students in this 
program. Information concerning them may be obtained from the 
Department of Mathematics. 


CURRICULUM IN APPLIED POLITICS AND 
ECONOMICS: 
DIKE 


Chairman, Mr. McCune (of the Department of Political Science) 
Committee: PRESIDENT Coons, DEAN DUMKE 
PROFESSOR DERYCKE, AssISTANT ProFEssor CouuiEr (of the Department 
of Economics) 
Proressorn McKELvey, Proressor REATH (of the Department 
of Political Science) 
ProFEssor BRIGHOUSE, ASSOCIATE ProFEssor CoLe (of the 
Department of Psychology) 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssor SHELDON (of the Department of Sociology ) 

The Curriculum in Applied Politics and Economics is a pioneer program 
originated by Occidental College for the purpose of aiding outstanding 
students to develop more fully their capacities for leadership. 

| The philosophy of the Curriculum is that students while still in college 
can learn much from close contact with community leaders. By being as- 
signed to carefully supervised part-time training with businesses, govern- 
ment agencies, and labor unions, young people learn new points of view, 
make valuable associations, and have a unique opportunity to utilize their 
college instruction in practical situations. By observing administrators in 
action, students learn techniques of decision-making and management 
which give them insight into the problems and processes of business, gov- 
ernment, and labor. Under the sponsorship of the program, community 
leaders are brought to the campus to meet with students in classroom and 
seminar. This has the effect of further integrating the college with the 
community. From the standpoint of the graduating senior, an important 
result of the program is that the transition from student to productive 
worker is less abrupt. His practical experiences help him decide upon his 
future role in society. 


: 
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Special Curricula 


The program of the Curriculum in Applied Politics and Economics is 
interdepartmental. It is open to a limited number of students in econom- 
ics, political science, sociology, psychology, and other departments. Par- 
ticipating students are carefully chosen on the basis of personality and 
academic standing. 

The program involves: 

1. A two-year undergraduate course taken during the junior and senior 
years, and leading to the A.B. degree. The course includes selected phases 
of history; social, political, and economic thought; ethics; law; public and 
business administration; and labor organization. The formal course work 
of thirty-six upper division units is scheduled for the individual student 
by the chairman of this interdepartmental curriculum in consultation 
with the chairman of the department in which the student has chosen to 
major. Students graduating in the Curriculum, in addition to satisfying 
the requirements of their major, should have taken the following courses: 
Mathematics 119, Economics 5 and 6; Political Science 159, 254, and 255. 


2. Each student participates in a directed and intensive internship plan 
under which he is assigned to work in one or more agencies of business, 
government, or labor for at least two semesters. The student’s academic 
program may be so arranged that he may receive some college credit for 
research done in connection with the internship experience. The work ex- 
perience is coordinated with a group seminar program which simultane- 
ously develops insights into the relationships among the three fields of 
business, government, and labor. In the seminars, especially, emphasis is 
placed on seeking the deeper perspectives in investigations, on developing 
capacity for judgment-making and for cogent argument in support there- 
of, as well as on articulate expression, both written and oral. Seminars 
may involve considerable field work and group projects. 

In this program the faculty is assisted by an Advisory Council on Ad- 
ministration and Public Policy composed of selected lay fellows from 
business, government, organized labor and the professions. 


3. The group seminars, as well as individual courses and field projects, 
bring together with the students these leaders from various fields. This 
association of regular faculty and students with leaders in practical affairs 
not only assists in maturing the student but also affords a forum through 
which the diverse points of view of business, government, and labor may 
be brought together and common grounds discovered. 


4. A graduate year in administration and public policy leading to the 
degree of Master of Arts and open only to those who have pursued the un- 
dergraduate program or its equivalent. This year will stress practical 
research in current problems affecting the region. (For the established 
policies for graduate work see pages 65-68). 


For information as to eligibity for participation in this program, con- 
sult one of the chairmen of the related departments. 
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COMBINED PLAN PROGRAM IN LIBERAL 
ARTS AND ENGINEERING 


DIKES 


Adviser for Physical Sequence: 
ProFEssor BoLLMAN (of the Department of Physics) 


Adviser for Chemical Sequence: 
ProFeEssor BRANTLEY (of the Department of Chemistry) 


Occidental College is cooperating with the School of Engineering of Co- 
lumbia University and with the California Institute of Technology in two 
five year programs of engineering education based on a solid foundation 
of liberal arts. 

_ In contrast to many existing cooperative plans between liberal arts col- 
leges and engineering schools, these Combined Plans provide the student 
with an excellent liberal arts program plus assured entrance into either 
of two of the outstanding engineering schools in the nation. 

_ The Combined Plan Programs provide for three years of work in the 
liberal arts and sciences at Occidental College followed by two years of 
-egular session work at the California Institute of Technology or by two 
years of regular session work plus a summer session at Camp Columbia 
n the School of Engineering of Columbia University. The five-year com- 
uned program leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts from Occidental 
sollege and the degree of Bachelor of Science in the selected field of engi- 
eering from either Columbia University or the California Institute of 
Technology. It is necessary that students entering the program shall 
1ave completed high school mathematics through Trigonometry. 

_ The program with Columbia University is open to both men and 
vomen. The program with the California Institute of Technology 1s for 
nen only. Students in the program are guaranteed entrance into the engi- 
veering schools upon recommendation of the college after satisfactorily 
ompleting the three years of study at Occidental College. Students wish- 
ug to enter this program should apply directly to Occidental College. 

_ The program of studies for the first three years consists of all of the 
equired courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts as outlined on 
rages 59-63 of this catalogue, and in addition certain courses listed below 
nder Major. A five to eleven weeks course at Camp Columbia, Lakeside, 
jonnecticut, is required of men in the summer preceding admission to 
olumbia. Full information concerning the details of the five year pro- 
rams may be obtained from the Director of Admissions, the Registrar, 
r from the advisers indicated above. 
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Special Curricula 
Course Requirements for the Combined Plan with Columbia University 


maJor: For the Physical Sequence (leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Civil, Electrical, Industrial and Mechanical Engineering), 
thirty-six units from upper division courses in Engineering, Mathematics 
and Physics, including Mathematics 103 and Physics 111. 


maJor: For the Chemical Sequence (leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Chemical, Metallurgical and Mining Engineering), thirty-six 
units from upper division courses in Engineering, Mathematics and 
Chemistry, including Chemistry 103 and 104. 


Course Requirements for the Combined Plan with the California 
Institute of Technology 


maJoR: For all branches of engineering, thirty-six units from upper divi- 
sion courses in Engineering, Mathematics and Physics, including Mathe- 
matics 103, Physics 109, 109L, and 111. 


MAJOR: For Applied Chemistry, thirty-six units from upper division 
courses in Chemistry, Mathematics and Physics, including Chemistry 
103, 104, Mathematics 103, and Physics 109, 109L, and 111. 


The comprehensive examination will be given during the spring of the 
fifth year and will cover twenty-four units of upper division work, includ- 
ing the upper division work taken at Occidental College for a particular 
major and selected courses from the engineering curricula. 


Prerequisite to the major in the Columbia program: For the Physical 
Sequence, Mathematics 3, 4,5, 6; Chemistry 1, 2; Physics 30, 1, 2, 1L-2L. 
For the Chemical Sequence, Mathematics 3, 4,5, 6; Chemistry 1, 2, 21; 
Physics 1, 2, 1L-2L. ; 


Prerequisite to the major in the California Institute of Technology pro- 
gram: For all branches of engineering, Mathematics 3, 4, 5, 6; Chemistry 
1, 2; Geology 30; Physics 30, 1, 2, 1L-2L. For applied chemistry, Mathe- 
matics 3, 4,5, 6; Chemistry 1, 2, 21; Geology 30; Physics 1, 2, 1L-2L. 
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CURRICULUM IN LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
DKS 


Chairman, DEAN DUMKE 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor Rouue (of the Department of History) 
ProFeEssor BIcKLEyY, AssocIATE ProFressor FIFE (of the Department 
of Languages) 
ProFeEssor McKELvey (of the Department of Political Science) 
PRoFEssor DE Rycke (of the Department of Economics) 


An inter-departmental major in Latin American Affairs is offered for 
those interested in the history, economics, culture and government of the 
‘Latin American countries and the relations of the United States with 
these countries. This major provides a suitable background for students 
interested in business, government service, or professional work in Latin 
America. Graduate Badent: may receive credit toward the degree of 
Master of Arts for work taken under this curriculum, subject to estab- 
lished policies for graduate work as outlined elsewhere in this catalogue. 


magsor: Thirty-six units of upper division work, chosen from the follow- 
ing courses: Economics 101-102, 124; History 131, 132, 134, 135; Politi- 
cal Science 155; Spanish 107-108. Twenty-four units selected from the 
above courses will serve as the basis for the comprehensive examination. 
‘Additional units sufficient to complete the major may be chosen from 
‘Economics 141; History 145, 146, 148; Political Science 103-104, 156; 
land Summer Session courses which emphasize a workshop approach to 
Latin American Affairs. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4; Spanish 
if? or equivalent courses. 


a 
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CURRICULUM IN REGIONAL HISTORY AND 
CULTURE—THE PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 
AND NORTHERN MEXICO 


DIRS 


Chairman, DEAN DUMKE 
Proressor Kurtz (of the Department of English and Comparative Literature) 
ASSISTANT ProFeEssor ROLE (of the Department of History) 


ProFEssor BICKLEY, ASSOCIATE PRroFEssor FIFE (of the 
Department of Languages) 


ProFEssor SwAN (of the Department of Music) 
Proressor McKEtvey (of the Department of Political Science) 


An inter-departmental major provides instruction and opportunities for 
special study in the geography, resources, history, institutions and culture 
of the American Pacific Southwest and of Northern Mexico. It reflects the 
intention and desire of the college to develop as a collegiate center of 
teaching, study and related research in the cultural and social history of 
the region in which Occidental College is located. In addition to the major 
for the degree, the program provides courses available for election by 
qualified upper division students from any department, especially for 
students majoring in English, Education, History, Political Science, Soci- 
ology and Spanish. 


maJor: Thirty-six units of upper division work, including twenty-four 
units chosen from the following courses: History 131, 132, 135, 145, 
146, 148; Political Science 103, 169; English and Literature 165; Span- 
ish 107-108; Sociology 124. The remaining units are to be chosen in 
consultation with the faculty with the following courses strongly recom- 
mended: English and Comparative Literature 145; History 142. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, and a 
working knowledge of the Spanish language. 


This program has been augmented by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 
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~PREMEDICAL AND PREDENTAL CURRICULUM 
OK 


Adviser, PRoFEssor SELLE (of the Department of Biology) 


Requirements prescribed by approved colleges of medicine and dentistry 
cut across departmental lines and a special curriculum is therefore pro- 
vided for students interested in preparing for these professions. The 
student is advised to complete the full four-year course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. On special petition, however, students who 
have completed the first three years of their course at Occidental College 
may substitute credit from a fully accredited school of medicine or 
dentistry in lieu of the fourth year of work leading to the A.B. degree. 
The three-year premedical program is highly concentrated and it is 
very difficult for a student taking this course to maintain the high 
scholastic standing required for admission to. first-class medical schools 
under present highly competitive conditions. Such a program should be 
undertaken, therefore, only by the exceptional student. Even such a 
student will find it necessary to attend one or more summer sessions in 
order to complete all necessary requirements. 

Full information concerning both the four-year and the three-year 
programs for premedical and predental students may be obtained from 
the Registrar or from the special adviser indicated above. 


MAJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses in Biology, Chem- 
istry, Mathematics and Physics, including Biology 101 and 106 and 
Chemistry 103-104. 

The comprehensive examination for the special group major for pre- 
medical and predental students will cover the following courses: Biology 
1-2, 1L-2L, 101, 106; Chemistry 1-2, 21, 103-104; Physics 7-8. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L; Chemistry 1-2, 21; 
Mathematics 2; Physics 7-8. Mathematics 3 is recommended. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
PIRES 


The curriculum of Occidental College is organized into four groups of 
interrelated departments as follows: I. SociaL ScrENcEs: Economics, 
History, History of Civilization, Philosophy-Religion, Political Science, 
Psychology, Sociology and Anthropology; Il. Humaniries: Art, English 
and Literature, Music, Speech and Foreign Languages (Classical Lan- 
guages, French, German and Spanish) ; [I]. MarHematics AND NATURAL 
SciENCEs: Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Physics and Astronomy; IV. 
EDUCATION AND PuysicaL EpucATION; Lisprary INsTRUCTION; AIR 
SCIENCE. 

The courses of instruction offered within these groups are listed on the 
following pages alphabetically according to departments. ; 

Lower division courses are numbered 1 to 99; upper division courses, 
100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L added to a number denotes 
a laboratory or field course. Hyphenated numbers, such as 1-2, indicate 
year courses. In a few courses credit for the first semester is contingent 
upon completion of the second semester’s work. Consent of the instructor 
is prerequisite to entering the second half of any hyphenated course 
unless the description of the course indicates that either half may be 
taken separately. 

The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in terms of 
units, each unit of work representing one hour per week in the classroom 
throughout the semester. Each unit of laboratory work represents either 
two or three hours per week throughout the semester, as indicated in the 
description of the course. 

Course offerings for each term and changes in faculty occurring after 
publication of the catalogue for 1955-56 will be announced in the class- 
schedule bulletin which may be obtained upon request prior to the open- 
ing of each semester. 

Course offerings and schedules for the six-weeks summer session are 
announced in a separate bulletin published each year during the spring 
semester. : 

Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five students are 
enrolled at the beginning of a semester may be withdrawn, 
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AIR SCIENCE 
PIES 


Masor Woon, Professor 


AssisTANT Proressors: Major BasoaM, Captain ABRAMS, Captain Moss, 
CapTaIn HERMspDOoRF 


Non-Commissioned Officers: Master SERGEANT DauGutry, MAsTeR SERGEANT 
Weer, Master SERGEANT Murray, Master SERGEANT HeErzic, 
TECHNICAL SERGEANT BERRY 


In 1951 the Commanding General, Continental Air Command, author- 


ized the establishment of an Air Ke orce Reserve Officers Training Corps 
unit at Occidental College. During the summer of 1952 responsibility for 
this program passed from the Continental Air Command to the Air 
University. The Air Force ROTC at Occidental College offers a general- 


ized curriculum designed to supplement the normal college program. 


Special emphasis is placed upon leadership training. 


Every male student entering the College as a first semester freshman 
is required to register in Air Science courses and to complete the Basic 
Course of Reserve Officer Training Corps training (two years) unless 
exempted therefrom. Possible bases for exemption include: age, veteran 


status, or physical reasons. All such exemptions must be approved by 


the Professor of Air Science. Religious or moral convictions provide a 
basis for possible exemption by the President of the College, on petition 
filed with him. 

_ The Advanced Courses which are offered by the Reserve Officers Train- 
tng Corps in what is normally the student’s junior and senior years of 
college are not required subjects. Students may elect to continue their 
Reserve Officers Training Corps program and, if approved by the Pro- 
‘essor of Air Science, they will be registered in Advanced Reserve Officers 
Training Corps. Advanced Course students will normally attend summer 
mcampment between their junior and senior academic years, the date 
md place of the encampment to be specified by the staff. Degree credit 
of three units will be granted. for the four-weeks course in theory and 
practical application. 

_ Students who have applied for flight training as pilots or observers or 
who enter certain scientific fields are eligible for commissions as Second 
4leutenants in the United States Air Force Reserve upon successful 
ompletion of the entire Reserve Officers Training Corps Program under 
xisting policies. 

The courses in Air Science are those prescribed by the Department of 
he Air Force for units of the Senior Division of the Air Force Reserve 


_ Mficers Training Corps. The United States furnishes uniforms, equip- 


nent and text books for the use of students enrolled in the Department. 
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Air Science 


BAsIc COURSES 
Lower Division 


1-2. First YEAR Basic. (BASHAM AND STAFF) Fundamentals of global geogra- 
phy; introduction to aviation; instruments of national security; international 
tensions and security organizations; drill and leadership. 2 units per semester. 


3-4. SECOND YEAR Basic. (Moss AND STAFF) Elements of aerial warfare; 
careers in the USAF; leadership laboratory. Prerequisite: Air Science 1-2, or 
equivalent. 2 units per semester. 


ADVANCED COURSES 
Upper Division 


101-102. First YEAR ADVANCED. (ABRAMS AND STAFF) Problem solving; Air 
Force Command and Staff; military law and boards; communications and 
Air Force correspondence; military teaching and speaking techniques; ele- 
ments of aerial warfare; weather; Air Force base functions; leadership labo- 
ratory. Prerequisite: Air Science 1, 2, 3, 4, or equivalent, or veteran status. 
3 units per semester. 


103-104. SECOND YEAR ADVANCED. (HERMSDORF AND STAFF) Principles of lead- 
ership and management seminar; career guidance; military aspects of world 
political geography; military aviation and the art of war; briefing for com- 
missioned service; leadership laboratory. Prerequisite: Air Science 101 and 
102. 3 units per semester. 
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ART 
DIKE 


PRoFEssor YOUNG, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PRoFEssoR PERKINS ASSISTANT ProFEssor SWIFT 
By Special Appointment: Mr. GEBHARDT 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creative ability and 

to develop an understanding and appreciation of the fine arts of architec- 

ture, sculpture and painting as an essential element in a liberal arts edu- 

cation. It offers courses in history and appreciation, as well as courses in 
_ Creative drawing, painting and sculpture, thus providing two approaches 
_ toart—the theoretical and the creative. The curricular work is designed to 
_ meet the needs of three types of students: those who desire an intelligent 
knowledge and understanding of art as part of their cultural life, those 
_ who wish to practice art as an avocational pursuit, and those who intend 
_to study art as a profession after completion of their college course. 


_masor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which a twenty- 
unit sequence in Art 111, 112, 115, 121, 122, 133-134, and a four-unit 
sequence from Art 155-156, 161-162, 165-166, 169-170, 173-174, form 

the basis for the comprehensive examination. The remaining twelve 

units shall be selected in individual consultation with the major adviser 
trom courses offered by the departments of Art, English and Literature, 
History, Music, Psychology, Physical Education, and Speech. 
The comprehensive examination in Art consists of two parts: (1) a 
written examination on the history and theory of art based on the courses 
required, and (2) an independently developed project in the creative art 
field of upper division concentration. 


Prerequisite to the major: Art 1, Art 51 and a minimum of two units 
each in four of the following fields: Design, Figure Drawing, Oil Paint- 
ing, Water Color, Sculpture. 


Credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree will be granted for not more 
than twenty units in Creative Art (Art 51-52, 55-56, 61-62, 65-66, 69-70, 
73-745 151-152, 155-156, 161-162, 165-166, 169-170, 173-174, 197-198). 


Lower Division CouRSES 
Theoretical Art 


1. UNDERSTANDING oF ArT. (youNG) A key to the understanding of the major 
arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting. 2 units, first semester. 


3. Ant IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION. (PERKINS) A survey of the visual arts as 

2xpressive of the main periods of Western culture from ancient Greece to con- 
_ emporary America. /ntended for transfer students as partial fulfillment of the 

distory of Civilization requirement. Limited enrollment, subject to permission 
_ of department. 2 units, second semester. 
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Art 


Creative Art 


51-52, ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND ComposITION. (swirT) Freehand drawing 
for beginners; study of the fundamental drawing principles of form, composi- 
tion, and perspective in a variety of black and white mediums; some use of 
color in second semester. Art 51 is prerequisite to Art 52. (2 two-hour labora- 
tory periods.) 2 units per semester. 


55-56. ELEMENTARY DESIGN AND Cotor. (PERKINS) _ Principles of design, color 
and composition, with practical problems in applied design and poster. (2 
two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


61-62. ELEMENTARY FicurE Drawinec. (swirt) Fundamental principles of 
drawing the living model both realistically and creatively. Open to beginners. 
(2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


65-66. ELEMENTARY O1L Parntinc. (swirr) A practical study of oil tech- 
niques to acquaint the student with the creative factors of color, design, and 
form in painting the living figure, still life and landscape. Open to beginners. 
(2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


69-70. ELEMENTARY WaTeER Cotor. (swirT) Basic instruction in the use of 
water color and the materials employed. Frequent trips during class hours to 
various locations for painting. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laborator 
periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. | 


74-74. ELEMENTARY SCULPTURE. (GEBHARDT) Basic instruction in clay mod- 
eling. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be 
taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 
Theoretical Art 


111. ANcIENT ArT. (YouNG) The development of architecture, sculpture 
and painting in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece and Rome. 3 umits, first semester. 


112. CuristrAN ArT. (YouUNG) The origins and development of Christian art 
from the catacombs of Rome to the end of the Gothic period. 2 units, second 
semester. 


115. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ArT. (YoUNG) The fine arts in Italy with special 
reference to the works of the great painters and sculptors of the Florentine and 
Venetian schools. 3 units. Not given in 1955-56. 


121. FLemisu, DutcuH AND SPANISH PaInTING. (youNG) The rise of realism 
in the Flemish and German schools of the 15th and 16th centuries; considera- 
tion of the Flemish, Dutch and Spanish schools of the 17th century. 3 units, 
first semester. i 
1422. ART IN THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 
(younG) Trends and ideals of European art from the rise of the academies 


in the 17th century to 1870 as a background to modern art, with special em- 
phasis on France and England. 3 units, second semester. 
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126. AMERICAN ART. (YOUNG) A survey of architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing in the United States from Colonial times to the present day. 3 units. Not 
given in 1955-56. 

133-134. CONTEMPORARY ART. (PERKINS) ‘Trends, ideals and works of con- 


temporary artists. Special emphasis in Art 133 on painting; in Art 134 on 
architecture and sculpture. 3 units per semester. 


138. STYLEs IN ARCHITECTURE. (YOUNG) Chief architectural styles of the 
world considered both as expressions of the cultures which produced them and 
in relation to the contemporary world, with special emphasis on domestic 
architecture. 3 units, second semester. 


140. OrIENTAL Art. (youNG) The historical development and aesthetic 
qualities of the arts in India, China and Japan. 3 units. Not given in 1955-56. 


Creative Art 


151-152. GRAPHICS AND ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION. (SwiIFT) Functional us- 


age of design and rendering in advertising, interior design, and industrial 
art. Problems such as posters, typographic layout, stage sets, isometric and per- 
‘spective drawings for industry. Prerequisite: Art 51, or equivalent approved 


by instructor. Art 151 is prerequisite to Art 152. 3 units per semester. 


163. ART FoR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. (PERKINS) Basic art experi- 
ences in drawing, color and design, and their relationship to the teaching of 
art in the elementary school. Prerequisite: Education 125, or equivalent ap- 


proved by the instructor. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, each 
semester. 


155-156. ApvANCED DersIGN. (PERKINS) Problems in contemporary decora- 


tive and commercial design. Prerequisite: Art 55-56. (2 two-hour laboratory 


periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


161-162. ApvANcED Ficure Drawine. (swiFT) Prerequisite: Art 61-62. (2 


two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. 


165-166. ApvANcED O11 PAINTING. (swiFT) Prerequisite: Art 65-66. (2 two- 


hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. 


169-170. ApvANcED WATER Cotor. (swirt) Prerequisite: Art 69-70. (2 two- 


hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
iemester. 


173-174. ADVANCED SCULPTURE. (GEBHARDT) Prerequisite: Art 73-74. (2 two- 
tour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
‘emester. 


(95-106. DirEcTED READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ng other offerings in Theoretical Art. Open only to Art majors after consulta- 


ion with department chairman. Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 


: 


i 


: 


ler semester. 


97-198. ApvANCED ProBLEMS IN CREATIVE ART. (THE STAFF) Special study 


_n any field of creative art in which the department offers upper division 


ourses. Prerequisite: At least two terms of upper division work in the field 
lected. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 
units per semester. 
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BIOLOGY 
DIKE 


ProFessor SELLE, Chairman 
Proressor Frevp! ASSocIATE ProFessor McMENAMIN 
Mr. Hupson, Instructor 
Dr. Moorez, Research Associate and Director, Moore Laboratory of Zoology 


The Department of Biology offers courses which provide a foundation for 
the understanding of man and his living environment. In addition to its 
cultural value, a knowledge of biology is essential preparation for the 
professions of teaching, nursing, dentistry, medicine, medical laboratory 
technology, physiotherapy and biological research. 

Depending upon his special interest, a student wishing to concentrate 
his upper division work in this department will choose one of three groups 
of courses leading to a major in General Biology, in Botany, or in Zoology. 


major: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 
than twenty-four units shall emphasize the chosen field of interest as 
indicated in the following options: 


In GENERAL Bro.tocy: Courses 101, 103, 113, 120, 102 or 104 or 126, 212, 
and elective units; 


In Botany: Courses 102, 103, 104, 120, 126, 212, and elective units; 


In ZooLtocy: Courses 101, 103, 120 or 126, 106 or 108, 113, 212, and elec- 
tive units. 


The remaining twelve units may be selected, in consultation with the 
major adviser, from additional courses in Biology; Art 161 or 174; Chem- 
istry 103, 104, 113; Mathematics 119; Philosophy 121; Political Science 
169; Psychology 130. 

The comprehensive examination in this department may be either 
(1) a written examination based on the appropriate sequence of courses 
in Biology indicated in the three options outlined above, or (2) investiga- 
tion and written report of a special project in the field of Biology. 

Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, Chemistry 30, or equiv- 
alents. 

For information concerning the Premedical and Predental Curriculum, 
see page 81. 

Students interested in prenursing work may obtain from either the 
Registrar or the Adviser for Prenursing Students an outline of the pro- 
gram under which three years at Occidental and completion of a three- 
year course in an accredited school of nursing may lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 


10n Partial Leave of Absence, 1955-56. 
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LoweErR Dtvis1on CoursEs 


1-2. GENERAL Brotocy. (THE staFF) Fundamental principles of biology and 
the structure, physiology, classification and economic importance of the major 
groups of plants and animals. This course and Biology 1L-2L, or equivalent, 
required for majors in the department and for those preparing for medicine 
and nursing. (2 lectures.) 2 units per semester. 
1L-2L. GENERAL BroLocy Lazoratory. (THE STAFF) Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 
im progress, or consent of instructor (2 two-hour laboratory periods). 2 units 
per semester. 
30. INTRODUCTION To BioLoGy. (MCMENAMIN) A study of biological princi- 
ples and processes for non-science students. (3 lectures and 1 one-hour dem- 
_onstration period.) 4 units, each semester. 
51. Human Anatomy. (FIELD) For students in Physical Education and 
Nursing. Prerequisite: Biology 30 or equivalent (2 lectures). 2 units, first 
_ semester. 
61. Human Anatomy Laxporatory. (FIELD) Human skeletal and demon- 
stration materials supplemented by dissection of the cat. Required of pre- 
nursing students. Prerequisite: Biology 51 in progress. (2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


51D. Human ANAToMy DEMONSTRATIONS. (FIELD) Prerequisite: Biology 51 
in progress. Offered for Physical Education majors. (2 one-hour demonstra- 
tion periods.) 1 unit, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


56. HumMaN PuysioLocy. (FIELD) Lectures and demonstrations on the prin- 

ciples of human physiology as a basis for the study of physical education. (3 

oe and demonstrations.) 3 units, second semester. Demonstration fee: 
2.00. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, and Chemistry 30, or equivalents, are prerequisite to all 


upper division courses in Biology. 


101. ComMPpaARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES. (FIELD) Laboratory consists 
of a detailed study of the cat and of numerous skeletal preparations. A knowl- 
edge of the shark is presupposed. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory peri- 
ods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


fto2, Lower PLants. (————— ) Morphology and physiology of the algae, 

fungi, liverworts, mosses and ferns. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 

periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. Not given in 1955-56. 

103. INVERTEBRATES. (MCMENAMIN) Structure and function, classification 

and life histories of invertebrate animals. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour labora- 

tory periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 

104. HicHER PLants. (————— ) Morphology, physiology and evolution- 

ary development of the seed plants. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 

veriods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 

106. VERTEBRATE EmpBryoocy. (SELLE) Special reference to the chick, pig 

und human. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second 
_-emester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 

eee ARASITOLOGY, (————— ) Structure and life history of the animal 

Jarasites of man; methods of infection and prevention. (3 lectures) 3 units, 
_ irst semester. Not given in 1955-56. 

08. Hisrotocy. (sELLE) Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs of 
_ nammals with special reference to the human. Registration with approval of 
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instructor limited to ten students. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory peri- 
ods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 

112. MIcROTECHNIQUE. (SELLE) Methodsof preparing smears, whole mounts, 
and sections of plant and animal tissues. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 
2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 

113. PuystoLocy. (FIELD) Functions of the organ-systems of the vertebrates, 
Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry, completed or in 
progress; Biology 51, or 101 completed or in progress, or permission of in- 
structor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 

113i. Puysrotocy Lasoratory. (FIELD) Experiments on the frog and 
human. Prerequisite: Biology 113 in progress. (2 two-hour laboratory pert- 
ods.) 2 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 

114. NuTrITION. (FIELD) Physiology of nutrition. Prerequisite: Entrance 
Chemistry or General Chemistry, completed or in progress. (2 lectures). 2 
units, second semester. 
116. GENETICS. (HUDSON) Principles of heredity in both plants and ani- 
mals, including man. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. : 
117. ENDOCRINOLOGY. (MCMENAMIN) ‘The endocrine glands and their func- 
tions. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry. (2 lectures.) 
2 units, first semester. 

120. FLorA OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. (————— ) Identification, ecology 
and distribution of plants with special attention to the native flora. (2 lectures 
and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: 
$2.00. Not given in 1955-56. 

121. ArtiFicrIAL RADIOACTIVITY IN BioLocy. (HUDSON) Application of radio- 
active isotopes in biology and medicine. (2 lectures). 2 units, first sernester. 
126. BacTERIOLOGY. (HUDSON) Lectures on the bacteria and other micro- 
organisms with laboratory practice in micro-biological methods. Prerequisite: 
Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour labora- 
tory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 

129-130. ADVANCED STUDY AND/oR LABORATORY. (THE STAFF) Supervised in- 
dividual work. 2-4 units per semester. Not more than 4 units may be counted 
toward the major. Laboratory fee: $7.00 per unit after the first unit. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive 
credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of 
Master of Arts for Courses 102, 103, 104, 106, 107, 108, 113, 114, 116, 
117, 120 and 121. Courses 126 and 129-130 also may be credited toward 
the secondary credential. (See pages 65-69 for general regulations gov- 
erning graduate work.) With the approval of the instructor in charge, 
courses numbered 200 and above are open to properly qualified seniors. 
201-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Supervised investigation by properly quali- 


fied students. Hours and credit per semester to be arranged. Laboratory fee: 
$7.00 per unit after the first unit. 


212. SEMINAR. (THESTAFF) 2 units, second semester. 


290. THeEsis ror Master or Arts Drcrez. (THE sTAFF) Maximum credit 4 
units, each semester. 
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DIKE 


ProFEssor BRANTLEY, Chairman 
AssocIATE PROFEsSoR LAMBERT ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CLELAND 
Dr. Meyer, Research Associate 


_ The Department of Chemistry is approved by the American Chemical 
_ Society for the professional training of chemists. Completion in full of the 
_ requirements for the major in Chemistry admits to full membership in 
_ the A.C.S. within a minimum of two years after graduation. 


The work of this department includes preparation for engineering, 


_ teaching and research in Chemistry. To the student preparing for medi- 
cine or related professions, training is offered in the fundamental and 
_ applied branches of Chemistry which have become so basic to these pro- 


fessions. In addition, Chemistry offers to the liberal arts student an appre- 


ciation and understanding of the discoveries, methods and place of this 


subject in our present civilization. 
The program for majors in this department also provides for entrance 
into the School of Engineering of Columbia University and the Applied 


Chemistry Program of the California Institute of Technology under the 


Combined Plan Program. Students interested in engineering should con- 


sult pages 77-78 for details of this plan. 


-Mmasor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Chemis- 
try 102, 103-104, 105-106, 109 and three additional units from Courses 
111 and above. The remaining eight units may be selected, in consulta- 
tion with the major adviser. The following related courses are suggested: 


For PuystcAu or INORGANIC CHEMIsTRY: From Mathematics 103, 114, 
115, 117, 121; Physics 107, 107L, 108, 108L, 109, 109L, 110, 110L. 


For Orcanic CHEmistry or BiocHEMIstTRY: From Biology 101, 113, 114, 


117; Physics 108, 108L. 


For INDUSTRIAL CHEMIsTRY: From Mathematics 103, 117; Philosophy 
121; Physics 108, 108L, 109, 109L; Psychology 138; Economics 100AB. 


| Chemistry majors shall fulfill the requirement of a comprehensive ex- 
amination through either of the following plans, selection to be made in 
the individual case by the department chairman: (1) A written examina- 
tion stressing the understanding and interrelation of the principles of 
Chemistry 1-2, 21, 102, 103-104, 105-106; or (2) an approved laboratory 
investigation and a written report on this project. 


Prerequisite to the major: General Chemistry; Chemistry 21, Mathe- 


_ matics through Calculus; one year of college Physics; a reading knowl- 
_ edge of German. 
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Because of the necessity for foundation work in Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics and Physics in the first two years, the freshman course for the 
Chemistry major differs in some respects from that of other freshmen. 
An outline of the four-year program may be obtained from either the 
Registrar or the Chairman of the Department of Chemistry. 


Lower DIvist1on COURSES 


1-2. GENERAL CHEMISTRY. (THESTAFF) Principles and applications of Chem- 
istry, including laboratory practice in General Chemistry and Qualitative 
Analysis. Prerequisite: High school algebra. (3 lectures and 2 two-hour labo- 
ratory periods the first semester; 3 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory peri- 
ods the second semester.) 5 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50 per 
semester.* 
21, QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. (BRANTLEY) Principles and practice in the gen- 
eral methods of gravimetric and volumetric analysis. Prerequisite: General 
Chemistry; Mathematics 2, or equivalent. (2 lectures, 1 demonstration and 5 
hours of laboratory work.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 


30. INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL SCIENCE. (THE STAFF) Principles and appli- 
cations of Chemistry, its methods and accomplishments, from the alchemists 
to the atomic age. Specially designed for students who do not intend to special- 
ize in Chemistry. (3 lectures and 1 demonstration laboratory.) 4 units, each 
semester. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


General Chemistry is prerequisite to all upper*division courses. 


102. INDUSTRIAL ANALYSIS. (LAMBERT) Theory and practice of modern meth- 
ods of analysis of foods, petroleum products, gases, water, and fuels. Use of 
instrumental methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. (2 lectures, 1 
demonstration and 5 hours of laboratory work.) 4 units, second semester. Lab- 
oratory fee: $9.50.* 

103-104. OrnGANIc CHEMISTRY. (LAMBERT) Principles of organic chemistry. 
Laboratory applications in preparative work and qualitative organic analysis. 
(3 lectures, 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 5 units per semester. Laboratory 
fee: $9.50 per semester.* 

105-106. PuystcaL CHEMISTRY. (BRANTLEY) Introduction to physical chem- 
ical principles. Lectures, problems and laboratory. Prerequisite: Quantitative 
Analysis, Physics 7-8 or equivalent; Calculus or permission of instructor. (3 
lectures and 1 three-hour laboratory period.) 4 units per semester. Laboratory 
fee: $5.50 per semester.* 

109. ADVANCED LagporaTory I. (THE STAFF) Research methods and tech- 
niques, including the use of chemical literature. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102, 
103-104. (1 lecture, 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 3 units, first semester. 
Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 

110. ApvANCED LaBorATory II. (THE staFF) Supervised investigations by 
qualified students. (2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 2-3 units, second semes- 
ter. Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 


*A breakage deposit of $7.50 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course 
in Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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111. Inrropuctory Cottor Cuemisrry. (BRANTLEY) Principles and appli- 
_ cations of Colloid and Surface Chemistry, including the study of sols, emul- 
sions, foams, and gels. Prerequisite: General Physics; Chemistry 21 and 102 


1 ° ° 
or 103. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


113. BlocHEMIsTRY. (CLELAND) Fats, carbohydrates, proteins, vitamins, hor- 
mones, and other natural products. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 lec- 
tures.) 2 units, first semester. 


195-196. DirecTEep REapING. (THE sTaFF) Individualized study in the field 
of protective coatings or supplementing other offerings in the department. 1-4 
units per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may be allowed 
toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master 
of Arts for Courses 111 and above. (See pages 65-69 for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work.) With the approval of the instructor in 
charge, courses numbered 204 and above are open to properly qualified 
seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Supervised investigation by properly quali- 
fied students. Hours and credit to be arranged, each semester. Laboratory fee: 
‘$7.50 per unit, after the first unit.* 


204. THEORETICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (LAMBERT) Applications of the elec- 
tronic theory and reaction mechanisms of organic chemistry. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 103-104, 105-106 or consult instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first 
semester. 


205. THERMODYNAMICS, (BRANTLEY) ‘The development of the laws of ther- 
modynamics and their applications to the problems of chemistry and physics. 
Prerequisite: Calculus and permission of instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, 
second semester. 


207. ADVANCED BIOCHEMISTRY. (CLELAND) Lectures and student reports on 
selected topics of biochemistry such as immunochemistry and antibiotics. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


210. ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (BRANTLEY) Application of modern 
developments of physics and chemistry to a study of inorganic chemistry. 
Prerequisite: Consult instructor. (2 lectures.)-2 units, second semester. 


212, SEMINAR. (THESTAFF) Selected topics in advanced chemistry. 1-4 units, 
each semester. 


290. TuEsis ron Master or Ants DEGREE. (THESTAFF) 2 umits. 


*A breakage deposit of $7.50 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course 
_ tn Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course, 
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ECONOMICS 


DIES 


PRroFEssor DERYCKE, Chairman 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR COLLIER ASSISTANT PROFESSOR DICKERSON 


ASSISTANT PrRoFEsSsoR ASHLEY 


The Department of Economics exists to acquaint the student with the 
nature and development of economic systems, their institutions and func- 
tions. It offers courses which aid in the understanding of problems of 
business and public economic policy, and which afford a background for 
careers in business administration, public service, teaching, or research. 
The department offers two majors: (1) Economics, intended especially for 
those students who wish to concentrate their attention on broad economic 
theory and institutions; (2) Business Administration, designed for those 
students who wish to concentrate more upon specific, practical problems 
in business. The difference in emphasis between the two majors is not 
great. A careful reading of the requirements will serve to clarify the 
distinction that does exist. 

Neither major is designed to complete professional training. That is 
the function of the graduate schools of Law, Business, Economics, ete. 
Both majors are designed to give the student a grasp of the manner in 
which the business community functions, the nature of the problems con- 
fronting this community, and some mastery of the tools which may be 
used in arriving at defensible conclusions about these problems. 


magor: Both majors require thirty-six units of upper division work, 
twenty-four of which must be in either Economics or Business Adminis- 
tration, and the remaining twelve in related fields such as History and 
Political Science. Of the twenty-four units, the following are specified: 
ECONOMICS: 100A, 100B, 101, 102, 116, and Mathematics 119. BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION: Economics 100A, 100B, 101, 109, 126, Political Science 
161 and Mathematics 119. The remaining units may be elected from 
any upper division course offered by the Department. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4; Economics 
5 and 6, or equivalents. 


See pages 74, 75-76, 79-80 for information concerning special inter- 
departmental curricula in Actuarial Science, Applied Politics and Eco- 
nomics, Latin American Affairs and Regional History and Culture: The 
Pacific Southwest and Northern Mexico. 
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Lower Divis1ion CoursEs 


5. INTRODUCTION To Economics, (THE STAFF) Basic economic principles use- 


_ful to the layman in modern society. Open to sophomores. 3 units, each 


semester. 


6. INTRODUCTION To ACCOUNTING. (THE STAFF) Accounting principles and 


_ practices presented as a tool subject useful to the student of engineering, law, 


science, or social science as well as to the major in Economics or Business 
Administration. Open to sophomores. 3 units per semester. 


Upper DiIvis1on CouRsEs 


_100a8. Economic ANALYsIs. (THE STAFF) (A) Pricing and allocation of re- 
_ sources in the market. Analysis of market structures and individual responses 


_to market phenomena. (8) National income and business cycle analysis; pub- 
_lic policy designed to maintain economic stability. Prerequisite: Economics 5 
and 6. Either half may be taken first. 3 units, each semester. 


101, Money anp BANKING. (DE RYCKE) Principles of money, credit, banking 
and other financial organizations and their influence upon the price level and 


economic activity. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB. 3 units, first semester. 


102. INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE. (DE RYCKE) The theoretical bases 
for foreign trade, international payments and currency relationships, methods 


of foreign trade, tariff policies and trade restrictions. Prerequisite: Economics 
101. 3 units, second semester. 


104. EcoNoMic GEOGRAPHY. (DICKERSON) The relationships between man’s 


methods of making a living and different regional environments. Emphasis 


on principles and regional studies. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


105. Pustic FINANCE AND TaxATION. (coLLIER) Theories of taxation; the 


public debt; influence of governmental expenditures on the national economy. 


Prerequisite: Economics 100AB. 3 units, first semester. 


106. GovVERNMENT AND BUSINESS. (ASHLEY) Identical with Political Science 
170. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB. 3 units, second semester. 


109. Corporation FINANCE. (ASHLEY) Financial policies of business enter- 
prise. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB. 3 units, second semester. 


116. History or Economic THoucut. (picKERSOoN) A survey of the develop- 
‘ment of economic science from the forerunners of the classical school to the 
present day. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB, or consent of instructor. 3 units, 
first semester. 


“120. ADVANCED Economic STAtIsTics. (DICKERSON) Statistical inference 
procedure, the index number concept, the study of time series, and correla- 
tion analysis as applied to economic research and problems. Prerequisite: 
Economics 100AB and Mathematics 119. 3 units, second semester. 


123. Economic DEVELOPMENT OF EuROPE. (DICKERSON) The history of 
Europe from an economic point of view, with special reference to the develop- 
ment of the institutions of capitalism. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first 
Semester. 
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124. Economic History oF THE UNITED STATES. (DICKERSON) Significant 
economic problems as a part of the American historical scene. Open to sopho- 
mores. 3 units, second semester. 


126. Cost AccouNTING. (ASHLEY, DE RYCKE) Accounting for the manufac- 


turing concern, job-orders, process and standard cost systems. Prerequisite: 
Economics 100AB. 3 units, second semester. 


130. Economics oF Lire INsurANCE. (croFTs*). Various types of life insur- 
ance, ordinary, group, endowment, annuities; the role of life insurance in 
society. 3 units, second semester. 

141. ComMPARATIVE EcoNoMIc SYSTEMS. (COLLIER) A comparison of the mod- 
ern economic systems of the world; capitalism, socialism, communism and 
fascism. 3 units, first sernester. 


148. Lasor Economics. (DICKERSON) Marginal productivity theory, bar- 
gaining theory of wages, and Keynesian analysis, as applied to the field of 
labor. Historical consideration of important labor institutions. Analytical 
tools applied to current labor problems. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB, 3 
units, second semester. 


195-196. DrrecTep READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


With the permission of the department, and upon completion of addi- 
tional work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee 
on Graduate Study, Courses 101, 102, 105, 116, 120, 195-196 may be 
taken by graduate students for credit toward either the General Sec- 
ondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts. (See pages 65-69 for 
general regulations governing graduate work.) With the consent of the 
department, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 

201. Mzeruops or REsEarcH. (THE STAFF) Sources and analyses of data; his- 


torical and monographic methods; report writing. Prerequisite: Economics 
100AB and Mathematics 119. 3 units, first semester. 


205-206. ADVANCED ACCOUNTING. (DE RYCKE) Analysis of selected problems. 
The relationship of accounting theory to economic theory. Emphasis on the 
use of Accounting in decision making by business men and economists. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 100AB and 126. 3 units per semester. 


212. SEMINAR IN PotiticaL Economy. (COLLIER AND MCCUNE**) Problems 
of interest to administrators both in public life and in private business enter- 
prise. Representatives from business, labor and government participate in the 
seminar discussions. Identical with Political Science 212. Open to qualified 
upper division students. 3 units, second semester. 


217. MopEerN Economic THouGHT. (DE RYCKE) Special emphasis upon the 
American contribution. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB., 3 units, first semester. 


290. THEsis For Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Mathematics. 
**Of the Department of Political Science. 
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ProFessor PEtTariz, Chairman 
Proressor KINNEY ASSOCIATE Proressor NEFF 


Dr. CuLttey, Dean of Men Miss Swirt, Dean of Women 


By Special Appointment: Mrs. EpLey, Mr. Hittersy, Mrs. KE.xy, 
Mrs. McAzsoy, Mrs. WassERBURGER! 


The Department of Education has as its major function professional 
preparation for teaching in the elementary and secondary schools of the 


- State of California. The department regards professional education as 
comprehending within its scope the development of social and personal 


attitudes and responsibilities, ethical standards, and ideals of service. In 


_ providing both cultural and scientific backgrounds it aims to promote an 


appreciation of the institutions and traditions of a free society, to foster 
attitudes of critical observation and judgment, and to equip the pro- 
spective teacher with the knowledges and skills involved in the more 
technical aspects of the educative process. 

The program of the Department of Education is therefore designed to 
meet the needs of individuals with respect to all of these factors of com- 


_ petency and to include those courses indicated by the State Department 


of Education as recommended or required for the various teaching 


credentials. 


MAJor: (Normally restricted to candidates for the General Elementary 
Credential): Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which a 
minimum of thirty units shall be in Education 100, 101, 125, 134a, 134b, 


134, 134d, 135, 136, 142, 14.7 and 162. The remaining units shall include 


Art 153, Physical Education 107, Music 123, and other courses selected 
‘in consultation with advisers in the Education Department. 


nC 


In addition, candidates for the Elementary Credential must give evi- 
dence of their proficiency in the statutory school subjects. Other require- 
ments for teaching credentials are stated on pages 70-72. 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


The comprehensive examination in this department is general in 
scope and will be based upon twenty-four units from the courses in 


Education indicated above as part of the major.. 


1First semester only. 
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Upper DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


100. INTRODUCTION To EDUCATION. (KINNEY) A course designed to help 
teacher candidates to obtain a perspective of public education and to acquire 
a realistic overview of the nature and condition of the work of the teacher, 
Open to sophomores. 2 units, each semester. 


101. PHitosopHy or EpucATION. (NEFF) A general survey and analysis of 
philosophic principles underlying educational theory and practice. 3 units, 
each semester. 


103-104. Great IssuEs oF THE PactFIc SOUTHWEST. (MCKELVEY*) Identical 
with Political Science 103-104. Open to sophomores. 2 units per semester. Not 
given in 1955-56. 

105. INTRODUCTORY STATISTICS. (CULLEY**) Identical with Mathematics 119. 
3 units, each semester. | 


106. History or EpucATION. (————— ) . History of education from classical 
times to the present, with special emphasis on education in the United States. 
3 units, second semester. 


108. CHILDREN’s LITERATURE. (WASSERBURGER) Designed to deepen apprecia- 
tion of literature suitable for young children; to familiarize students with 
the style and techniques of authors and illustrators; to develop criteria for 
selection and evaluation of children’s books. Organization of stories for differ- 
ent levels. Principles underlying successful story telling and practice in the 
application of these principles. 2 units, first semester. 


110. EpuUCcATIONAL PsycHoLocy. (————— ) Primarily for secondary cre- 
dential candidates. Includes growth and development, the learning process, 
mental hygiene and personality development. 3 units, each semester. 


117. SociaL FoUNDATION OF EDUCATION. (NEFF) Education as a factor in 
social evolution; problems in adapting school to community; current social 
issues as they affect education; analysis of current educational practices in the 
light of modern social needs. 3 units, first semester. 


118. PrincIpLes oF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION. (MCABOY) Principles 
of teaching in the primary grades; assigned reading; analysis of teaching 
problems, content and objectives of the modern lower elementary school. 3 
units, first semester. 


120. PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. (NEFF) A study of the secondary 
school in the light of its historical development; emphasis on curriculum 
construction; the organization of instructional materials; classroom manage- 
ment, general methods; a critical evaluation of current principles and pro- 
cedures. 3 u7its, each semester. 


121. MrtTHops or KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION. (MCABoy) Practical 
aspects of teaching in the kindergarten-primary grades; analysis of teaching 
methods, organization and curricula of the modern lower elementary school 
through observation and research. 3 units, second semester. 


122. MrrHops 1nN PuysicaL EpucaTion, ELEMENTARY LEVEL. (BAKER 
Identical with Physical Education 107. 3 units, each semester. 


+toy 


*Of the Department of Political Science. 
**Of the Department of Mathematics. 
***Of the Department of Physical Education. 
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123. MaTeriats AND Metuops or Tracutnc Music in THE ELEMENTARY 
_ ScHOooL. (FRoDsHAM*) Identical with Music 123. Prerequisite: Music 120, or 
equivalent. 3 units, each semester. 


124, Materrats AND MEtHops or TEAcHING Music In THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

_(rropsHAM*) Identical with Music 124. Prerequisite: Candidacy for a state 
teaching credential, Music 11-12, membership in an ensemble group. 2-4 
units, first semester. Special fee: $ 15.00. This fee is non-refundable. 


125. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM. (PETRIE) Planning the elementary 

school curriculum in the light of contemporary social needs, present develop- 

ments in psychology, the nature of the human organism and modern educa- 
tional theory. 2 units, each semester. 


126. StupENT TEACHING IN SPEECH CoRRECTION, (FREESTONE**) Actual ex- 
‘perience in the management of speech defectives. Supervision by speech 
therapists in the public schools. Depending upon the speech correction cre- 
dential desired, training will be on the elementary or secondary level. Pre- 
requisite: Speech 105 and approval by the Speech and Education Depart- 
ments. Open to seniors or graduate students. 4 units, each semester. Special 
fee: $15.00. This fee is non-refundable. 


130. STUDENT TEACHING IN PuysicaL EpucaTIon. (TRIEB***) Full-time 
internship for one-half semester at the secondary level in the public schools, 
with observation, teaching, and evaluation of class procedures. Open to 
seniors who are candidates for the Special Credential in Physical Education. 
4 units, second semester. Special fee: $15.00. This fee is non-refundable. 


132. ScHoo. HEeatrH EpucaTIon. (BAKER***) Healthful school environ- 
ment, health service; methods and materials for instruction at elementary 
and secondary levels. 3 wrtits, first semester. 


134A. OBSERVATION AND MEtTuHops oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READING 
AND THE LANGUAGE ARTS. (KELLY) Practices and trends in teaching reading 
and oral and written communication. A consideration of the physical, psycho- 
logical and social factors affecting the development and use of the language 
arts; the integration and enrichment of the language arts program; corrective 
programs, 2 units, each semester. 


134B. OBSERVATION AND METHOps oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SOCIAL 
STUDIES. (HILLERBY) Principles and procedures related to the development 
of social attitudes and experiences with children. The role and purposes of the 
social studies; curricular requirements and significant trends. 2 units, each 
semester. 

134c. OBSERVATION AND MertTHOops oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ARITH- 
METIC. (PETRIE) ‘The function of the elementary school in the development 
of quantitative thinking. Instructional and psychological aspects of arith- 
metic. Analysis of deficiencies and practical corrective procedures. 2 unit, 
each semester. 

4 34D. OBSERVATION AND METHODs oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE. 
(zpLey) Materials and methods of teaching science to young children; 
creating science experiences; developing fundamental concepts; selecting and 
preparing materials of instruction; evaluating growth. 2 units, each semester. 


_ *Of the Department of Music. 
_ **Of the Department of Speech. 
_***Of the Department of Physical Education. 
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135-136. SrupENT TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, (KINNEY, PETRIE AND 
sTAFF) Actual experience in teaching under supervision in the public schools. 
Open to seniors who are candidates for the General Elementary Credential. 
4 units per semester. Special fee: $20.00 for each 4 units of credit. This fee is 
non-refundable. 


138. SrupeNT TracuIne IN Music. (FRopsHAM*) Supervised music teaching 
in secondary schools. Observation and evaluation of class procedures. Open to 
seniors and graduate students who are candidates for the Special Secondary 
Credential in Music. 4 units, each semester. Special fee: $15.00. This fee is 
non-refundable. 


142. Cu1tp GrowTH AND DEVELOPMENT. (FAIRCHILD**) Identical with Psy- 
chology 121. 3 units, each semester. 


144. GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (CULLEY, SWIFT) 
Philosophy, problems and organization of guidance in the secondary school. 
Principles and techniques are used to gain a better understanding of human 
relationships in the secondary school situation with a view to better adjust- 
ment for students, both scholastically and emotionally. Counseling techniques, 
with emphasis upon the directive and the nondirective procedures. 2 units, 
each semester. 


145. TEsts AND MEAsuREMENTS, (HARSH**) Identical with Psychology 145. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 2 units, first semester. 


147. EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION. (THE STAFF) Principles underlying educa- 
tional evaluation, construction and use of group intelligence tests, standard- 
ized achievement tests and teacher-made tests. Application of evaluation re- 
sults to curriculum construction, teaching, guidance. 3 units, second semester. 


160. CurRRENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. (NEFF) Alternative current 
philosophies in their educational bearings; especial emphasis on the evolution 
and clarification of the democratic ideal. 2 units, second semester. 


162. Materiats anD Metuops rn Aupio-VisuAL INSTRUCTION. (————— -) 
A survey course to acquaint the student with the principles of audio-visual 
education. A study of sources; use of catalogs in the selection of materials; 
needs for new materials. Training in the use of audio-visual projection and 
recording equipment. Prerequisite: Education 134a, b, or c, or 205, or equiva- 
lent, completed or in progress. 2 units, each semester. Special fee: $7.00. 


195-196. DirecTED READING. (THESTAFF) Independent reading, supplement 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units, each semester. 


199. THE JuNior CoLLEGE. (THE STAFF) The development of the Junior Col- 
lege; organization of curriculum; instructional materials; classroom manage- 
ment and general methods. 3 units, second semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Graduate Committee, graduate students may receive credit to- 
ward either the Degree of Master of Arts or the General Secondary Cre- 


*Of the Department of Music. 
**Of the Department of Psychology. 
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dential for courses 101, 103, 104, 105, 106, 110, 117, 120, 123, 124, 142, 
144. 145, 14.7, 160, 195, 196, and 199. In addition Courses 126 and 162 
may be credited toward the credential. (See pages 65-69 for general regu- 
lations governing graduate work.) With consent of the instructor quali- 
fied seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


205. OBSERVATION, METHODs, AND TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (KIN- 
NEY) Observations, methods of instruction and evaluation of educational 
outcome. Definite assignments in observation of adolescents and approximate- 
ly ten weeks of teaching. Enrollment subject to approval of instructor. 4 units, 
each semester. Special fee: $15.00. This fee is non-refundable. 


206. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (KINNEY) Actual teaching 
under supervision at the secondary school level, including incidental study 
of principles and methods of secondary education. Open to graduate students 
who are candidates for the Secondary Credential. 4 units, each semester. 
Special fee: $15.00. This fee is non-refundable. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. (NEFF) Independent reading, 
techniques of research, investigation, or field studies, with conference on spe- 
cial problems. Open to second semester seniors or graduate students only. 2-4 
units per semester. 


213-214. SEMINAR IN SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY. (NEFF) 
An intensive critical examination and appraisal of educational theory and 
practice, historical and current, the purpose of which is to formulate an educa- 
tional outlook best suited to modern demands. Open to second semester seniors 
or graduate students only. 2-4 units per semester. 


219. ADVANCED STATISTICS. (CULLEY*) Critical application of certain tech- 
niques including the Chi-Square, Analysis of Variance, Prediction, Small 
Sample Reliability, Partial and Multiple Correlation, etc., to problems of 
education and psychology. Prerequisite: Education 105 or Mathematics 119 
or equivalent. 2 units, first semester. 


220A. INSTRUCTIONAL ASPECTS OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION. (————— ) Organization and administration of federal, state, county 
and city school districts. Types of services and programs for children, youths 
and adults in general and vocational education. Pupil personnel procedures 
and accounting techniques. Curriculum construction, evaluation and inter- 
pretation. Prerequisite: Admission to the administration program. 3 units, 
first semester. 


2208. Business AND ManaceriaL AspEcTS oF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 
(-—-——— ) State and local school administration as it relates to school law, 
_oersonnel management, budget and finance, school housing, equipment and 
jupplies. Public interpretation. Prerequisite: Admission to the administration 
program. Education 220B may precede 220A with the consent of the instruc- 
‘or. 3 units, second semester. 


#21. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. (————— ) Preparation for the 
_lementary school principalship. The organization and administration of the 
-‘lementary school; pupil personnel management; elementary curriculum 
_ levelopment; evaluation and interpretation. Prerequisite: Education 220A or 
. '20B. 2 units, first semester. 

4 


*Of the Department of Mathematics. 
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222, SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION. (————— ) Guidance, direction and in- 
service training of teachers as these relate to the instructional and pupil guid- 
ance programs of schools and school districts. Prerequisite: Education 220A or 
220B. 2 units, first semester. 


223. SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, (————— ) Preparation for the 
secondary school principalship. Administration of secondary schools, pupil 
personnel, curriculum development, evaluation and interpretation and co- 
curricular programs. Prerequisite: Education 220A or 220B. 2 units, second 
semester. 


229. Fretp Work FoR SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. (PETRIE) Designed to give 
candidates for school superintendencies practical experience in the work of 
the superintendency, together with required research studies and independ- 
ent field studies in significant fields of public school administration. Prerequi- 
site: Completion of all other courses in the administration pattern. 2-4 units, 
each semester. 


230. Fretp Work For PRINCIPALS. (PETRIE) Designed to give candidates for 
school principalships practical experience in the work of the principalship, 
together with required research studies and independent field studies in sig- 
nificant fields of public school administration. Prerequisite: Completion of 
all other courses in the administration pattern. 2-4 units, each semester. 


Note: Additional courses in School Administration are given in the Summer 
Session at Occidental College. 


290. THrsis For Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 
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ENGLISH AND COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


ProFEssor Ouiver, Chairman 
ProFEssor KURTZ ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CROISSANT 
AssISTANT PROFESSOR THOMPSON ASSOCIATE PrRoFEssor BusAcca! 


Mr. O'Hare, /nstructor Mr. Ryr, Instructor 


The Department of English and Comparative Literature serves in two 
capacities which are of importance to all students, regardless of special 
interests. The first general function is to stimulate, aid and direct that 
growth of mastery of the English language which is necessary to all high 
levels of communication. 

_ The second general function is to make available, with appropriate 
instructional aid, the literatures of England and America, as a cultural 
heritage of national importance to us, and the great literature of the 
world, with emphasis upon the western tradition. 

Special interest in writing, either as creative artists or for journalistic 
purposes, the desire for a broad, yet deeply perceptive background, or an 
interest in literature with the aim of teaching may lead to a major in this 
department. A specific interest in the literature of our more immediate 
cultural heritage may lead to an English major. An interest in western 
civilization as a whole and in great literature whatever its national origin 
may lead to a major in Comparative Literature. 


EITHER MAJOR REQUIRES: Thirty-six units of upper division work, of 
which at least twenty-four must be from this department, and of which 
twelve will normally be from related fields. 


THE ENGLISH MAJOR REQUIRES: Courses 130, 145, 155; one course from 
“among 151, 152, 153, and 210; either 135 and 137, or 136 and 137, or 

136 and 144. Related fields include History, Philosophy, Political Sci- 
2mce, Psychology, Sociology and Speech. Specific courses should be 

selected in consultation with your adviser. Advisers for this major are 
Professors Kurtz and Oliver. 


THE COMPARATIVE LITERATURE MAJOR REQUIRES: Courses 130, 145, 155, 
; 167, 168, and 169. Related fields include History (European or Asiatic) 
ind Philosophy. At least two semesters of literature in a foreign lan- 
yuage are required as related subjects (course 103 or above). Specific 
"courses should be selected in consultation with your adviser. Adviser for 
his major is Professor Oliver. 
_ In either area, the entire program should be planned in consultation 
_ vith the major adviser not later than the middle of the junior year. 


+> 


_ Visiting Professor from Ripon College. 
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Prerequisite to either major: English 1-2 or equivalent. English 51-52, 
or equivalent, is prerequisite to upper division work for English majors. 
Full competence in writing is required in both majors. This may be satis- 
fied through Course 101B, Expository Writing, or the equivalent. 


Lower DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. FRESHMAN ENGLISH. (THE STAFF) Required of all freshmen. Those who 
on the basis of tests or other evidence, are deficient in fundamental mastery 
of the language will be assigned to sections which meet an extra hour each 
week, 2 units per semester. 

51-52. INTRODUCTION To ENGLIsH LITERATURE. (RYF) Backgrounds for the 
study of literature in the Anglo-American heritage. Required of English 
majors. 3 units per semester. 

61-62. JourNALism (Newspaper Writing). (————— ) Study and practice 
in writing specialized types of news stories, editorials and news features. 
Open to all students interested in newspaper work. 2 units per semester. Not 
given in 1955-56. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Junior standing, except in courses open 
to sophomores. 
101. ADVANCED ComposiTIon. ‘Theory and practice in: 
A. Short Story Writing. (RyF) Open to sophomores, with consent of in- 
structor. 2 units, first semester. 
B. Expository Writing. (KURTZ) Open to sophomores, with consent of in- 
structor. 2 units, second semester. 
c. Techniques of Magazine Writing. (————— ) Open to sophomores, 
with consent of instructor. 2 units, second semester. 
105. READINGS IN LITERARY TYPES. (CROISSANT) An introduction to poetry, 
drama, novel, short story and essay as types of literature; the function of each 
type. This course may be applied toward the History of Civilization require 
ment by transfer students. 3 units, first semester. 
110. THe Enciish LANGUAGE. (OLIVER) An introduction to the nature, 
origins and development of the English language, with special attention to 
personal vocabulary growth and to problems in understanding. Designed for 
prospective teachers and writers. 3 units, first semester. 
124. THE PEertiop or CHAUCER. (KURTZ) Readings principally in the Canter- 
bury Tales and in Troilus and Criseyde; survey of fourteenth century litera- 
ture. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 
128. DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA. (CROISSANT) From the begin- 
nings in miracle and morality plays and interludes, to the fully developed 
drama of the present. 3 units, first semester. 
130. SHAKESPEARE. (KURTZ) Reading of the principal works; theatrical and 
social background of the period. 3 units, first serester. 
135. MILTON AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (THOMPSON) ‘The life and 
times of Milton; his poetry and most important prose; the poetry and prose 
of the period. 3 units, first semester. 
136. THe E1GHTEENTH CENTURY. (THOMPSON) The background, the literary 
movements, and the major poets and prose writers of the period. 3 units, 
second semester. 
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137. THE Romantic PEriop IN ENGLAND. (0’HARE) The rise of English 
“romanticism; emphasis upon Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats. 
3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


139. THe Encuisu NoveEt. (croissANT) A survey of the best English novels. 
Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 


144. THE VicToriAN PERIOD. (CROISSANT) A survey of the period, with de- 
tailed study of the major writers. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 
1955-56. 

145-146. AMERICAN LITERATURE. (KURTZ) A survey of American literature, 
with emphasis upon major writers. Either half may be taken separately. 3 units 

_ per semester. 


151. CoNTEMPoRARY PoETRyY. (CROISSANT) Modern English and American 
poetry. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first sernester. 


152. CoNTEMPoRARY DRAMA. (cCROISSANT) Modern English and American 
drama. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


153. THe AMERICAN NoveEL. (cRoIssANT) Outstanding American novels, 
with emphasis upon the contemporary scene. Open to sophomores. 3 units, 
second semester of alternate years. 


(155. LirrrArny Criticism. (oLIVER) A study of the best definitions of great 
literature, relating each philosophy of literature to the cultural tradition in 
which it developed. 3 units, second semester. 


165. LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST. (KURTZ) A study of belles 
lettres in the English language which reflect the geographical environment 
-and cultural patterns of this region through the past one hundred years. 2 
units, second semester. 


167. CoMPARATIVE LITERATURE, HomER THRouGH DANTE. (O'HARE) A study 
of early literatures as these reflect essential elements of western civilization. 
3 units, first semester. 


168. Comparative LITERATURE. (0’HARE) Great literature of the western 
world, from the Renaissance to the present. 3 umits, second semester. 


169. OnreNTAL LITERATURE. (MOK*) The greatest literary works of the far 
east, and their influence upon western thought. 3 units, second semester. 


195-196. DirecTED READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per semester. 

| 
| GRADUATE COURSES 

Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the Dean 
of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper division 
courses, except those open to sophomores, may be credited as graduate 
work toward either the General Secondary Credential, the degree of 
Master of Arts or, upon written approval, the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy in Comparative Literature. Courses in foreign languages num- 
bered 103 and above may, on the above conditions, be credited as grad- 
uate work toward the fulfillment of associated language requirements 
tn Comparative Literature. (See pages 65-69 for general regulations 
_ governing graduate work.) With the consent of the instructor, qualified 
seniors may enroll in graduate courses numbered below 250. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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205. THe Hisroricat NoveEt. (OLIVER) Significant interpretations of many 
historical eras through the medium of the novel. Open to qualified seniors and 
graduate students without departmental prerequisite. 3 units, first semester of 
alternate years. 

206. Epic aND RoMANCE. (OLIVER) A study of the great epics and romances 
from the formative periods of European civilization. 3 units, second semester 
of alternate years. 

207. TRAGEDY IN WESTERN LITERATURE. (BUSACCA) <A study of the develop- 
ments in dramatic tragedy through the successive stages of western civiliza- 
tion. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 

208. Comepy IN WESTERN LITEARTURE. (BUSACCA) A study of the develop- 
ments in dramatic comedy through the successive stages of western civiliza- 
tion. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 

211. SEMINAR. (OLIVER) Subject to be announced. 2-4 units, first semester. 
212, SEMINAR. (O'HARE) Subject to be announced. 2-4 units, second semester. 
213. LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST. (KURTZ) A study of belles 
lettres in the English language which reflect the geographical environment 
and cultural patterns of this region through the past one hundred years. 2-4 
units, second semester. 

237. CONTINENTAL ROMANTICISM. (OLIVER) ‘The development and expres- 
sion of the Romantic temperament in European literature. 3-4 units, second 
semester. 

285. CREATIVE WRITING. (THE STAFF) Open only to those Master of Arts 
candidates who have been accepted under the creative work plan. Maximum 
credit of 4 units, each semester. 

290. THrEsis For MAsTEer oF ArTs DEGREE, (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. . 


GRADUATE SEMINARS UNDER THE INTER-COLLEGIATE 
PROGRAM OF GRADUATE STUDIES (SEE PAGES 73-74.) 


401. SociETY AND IpEAS IN FLUX: THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. (INTER-COLLEGI 
ATE STAFF). A year seminar probing various social, philosophic, literary, 
religious, and economic developments during this significant century, in an 
attempt to reveal its changing social and intellectual patterns and to illus- 
trate the integral relationship between a society and its achievements. 6 units 
per semester, credit granted only on completion of the year’s work and the 
colloquium. 

402. THE Bastc NATURE OF INSTITUTIONS. (INTERCOLLEGIATE STAFF). <A year 
seminar investigating the cultural conditions favorable to the development of 
particular types of political, economic, and legal institutions; forms and hier- 
archies of institutional-powers; the nature and sources of authority; institu- 
tional symbols and standards; the nature and justification of legal regula- 
tions. 6 units per semester, credit granted only on completion of the year’s 
work and the colloquium. 

406. Norms: Man’s SEARCH FOR STANDARDS. (INTERCOLLEGIATE STAFF). Lhe 
sources of norms will be studied, as well as the bases of their varying degrees 
of force, and possible criteria for critical judgment of their validity. Assump- 
tions respecting the nature and relations of values which are implied in par- 
ticular norms will be considered and a selection will be made of certain cur- 
rent differing norms of knowledge, belief, conduct, aesthetic value, or social 
regulation, for more intensive examination. 6 units per semester, credit 
granted only on completion of the year’s work and colloquium. 
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Acting Chairman: AssisTANT Proressor BiIRMAN 
ASSOCIATE ProFessor Morris 


In 1948, upon the retirement of Dr. Frank J. Smiley, Professor of Geology, 
1916-1948, the collection of rocks and minerals assembled through the 
_ years of his service was formally named the Frank J. Smiley Geological 
Collection. 
__ The science of Geology encompasses a study of the modifying processes 
_at work on the earth’s surface and the origin, structure, and history of the 
earth as recorded in the rocks. For the liberal arts student it affords a natu- 
ral background to philosophy, history and economics and gives some con- 
tact with the methods and ideals of science. For the major in Geology, the 
curriculum assures a sound background in science and requisite training 
for advanced work at graduate schools or for professional work involving 
geologic data and methods. 


-MAJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses including Geology 
103, 104, 122, 124, 126, 127 and 128; the remaining twelve units to be 
selected with the approval of the department chairman from additional 

courses in Geology and from related subjects, as grouped into three broad 
fields of emphasis offered in Geology: General Geology, Paleontology 
and Geophysics. 

_ The comprehensive examination for Geology majors will be a written 
and oral examination based on courses 30, 32, 103, 104, 122 and 126. 

Prerequisite to the major: Geology 30, 32; Chemistry 1-2; Physics 30, 
1-2, 1L-2L; Mathematics 3-4; or equivalents. (With permission, Physics 
may be deferred until the junior year.) 

Students proposing to do graduate work in Geology are urged to in- 
clude in their programs Chemistry 105-106, Mathematics 5-6 and upper 
division Mathematics and Physics, if possible. A reading knowledge of 
German and French is required for advanced degrees at most graduate 
schools. 

_ A-ssummer field course taken at the end of the junior year will prove 

to be of great value to the major in Geology and cannot be too strongly 
recommended. Such courses are offered by many of the larger schools in 
the west and last from four to six weeks. 


LowEr DIvIsIon COURSES 


30. INTRODUCTION To GEOLOGY. (BIRMAN) Consideration of the natural agen- 
_ cies at work on the earth’s surface and within it, and the geologic history of 
_ the earth. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period or field trip.) 4 units, 
each semester. 
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32. Historica, GEoLocy. (Morris) Geologic history of the earth based on 
the succession of plants and animals and the structure of the earth. (2 lectures 
and 2 two-hour laboratory periods or field trips.) 4 units, second semester. 


Upprer DIvIsIoN COURSES 


Geology 30 is prerequisite to all upper division courses except as noted in 
Courses 103, 105, 122. 


103-104. MrinErALocy, PETRoLoGy. (BIRMAN) Crystal form, physical prop- 
erties, mode of origin and natural associations of minerals directly related to 
the origin and occurrence of the more important igneous, sedimentary and 
metamorphic rocks. Laboratory work stresses determination of minerals by 
physical properties, blowpipe analysis and chemical tests; training in the > 
megascopic identification of the various types of rocks. Prerequisite: Chemis- 
try 1-2, except for qualified majors in Physics and Chemistry who may take 
Geology 103 without prerequisite. Course 103 is prerequisite to 104. (2 lec- 
tures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units per semester. Laboratory fee: | 
$2.00 per semester. , 


108. OpticaL MINERALOGY. (BIRMAN) ‘Theory and application of crystal 
optics. Use of the petrographic microscope in identification of minerals as un- 
mounted grains and in thin section. Prerequisite: Geology 103. Qualified ma- | 
jors in Chemistry and Physics may take this course without prerequisite. (2 
lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester of alternate — 
years. Not given in 1955-56. | 


114. GEOMORPHOLOGY. (BIRMAN) Origin and evolution of landscape features 
as produced by the agencies at work on the earth’s surface. (2 lectures.) 2 
units, second semester of alternate years. 


118. Economic GEoLocy. (BIRMAN) A review of the geologic deposits of eco- 
nomic value: coal, oil and gas, industrial minerals, metalliferous deposits, and _ 
water resources. Prerequisite: Geology 103. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second se- 

mester of alternate years. Not given in 1955-56. | 


122. INVERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY. (MorRIS) Morphology and geologic his- | 
tory of the important groups of invertebrate fossils. Open without prerequisite | 
to qualified majors in Biology. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 
4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


124. Frrtp GroLoGy. (BIRMAN) ‘The principles and techniques of geologic — 
mapping. Detailed mapping of local areas and the preparation of reports. Use 
of aerial photographs and the plane table in field mapping. Prerequisite: — 
Geology 103 and 126. 3 units, second semester. 


126. SrRUCTURAL GEOLOGY. (MorRIS) Description and interpretation of the 
spatial relations of the rocks of the earth’s crust. Prerequisite: Geology 30, 32. 
(2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. 


127-128. ApvANCED Firetp Gro.ocy. (Morris) Individual investigation of 
geological problems in the field. Prerequisite: Geology 124. 3 units per 
semester. 

129-130. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. (THESTAFF) Limited to upper division students, 
with permission of instructor. Individual investigation by qualified students. 
2-3 units per semester. | 
132. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THESTAFF) A review of important literature in Geol- — 
ogy. Open only to seniors. 1 unit, second semester. 
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AssociATE Pro¥FeEssor LINDGREN, Chairman 
ProFEssoR DUMKE ProFessor Mox 
ASSISTANT ProFressor RopES ASSISTANT ProFeEssor ROLLE 


By Special Appointment: Mr. Smit 


The courses offered by the Department of History provide training for 
the understanding of social organization and the culture of the present 
and the past. Sound knowledge of the field of history is essential to the 
formation of judgments on current conditions in politics and economics. 
Selected courses in this department provide a desirable introduction to 
specialized training in the professions of Law, Public Administration, 
Foreign Service, Foreign Trade, and Teaching. 


Masor: Thirty-six units of upper division courses, of which a minimum 
of twenty-four units shall be in this department. History 126, 144, and 
166, and three units each from the American and European fields are 
required of all majors. Additional courses to complete the twenty-four 
unit minimum shall be selected from the fields of Ancient, Mediaeval, 
Latin American, the American West, or Asiatic Histories. The remain- 
ing twelve units may be taken in other departments, but only with the 
approval of the major adviser. 

History majors must plan their programs in the sophomore year in 
consultation with a staff member who will act as adviser and whose 
approval is required for course changes. Such planning is necessary to 
insure proper distribution and to guarantee adequate preparation for the 
Comprehensive Examination. 

Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 

Students especially interested in Latin American affairs are referred to 
the inter-departmental major in this field as outlined on page 79. Infor- 
mation concerning a curriculum in Regional History and Culture: the 
Pacific Southwest and Northern Mexico including an inter-departmental 
major in this field, will be found on page 80. 

All candidates for degrees and credentials in the State of California are 
required, by Act of the California State Legislature, to complete a course 
in American History, one in the provisions and principles of the United 
States Constitution and one in California state and local government. 
American History may be met by History of Civilization 3 or by three 
units from History 141, 143 or 144 or by four units from History 145, 
146, 148. The United States Constitution requirement may be met by 
History of Civilization 2 or by History 142 or by Political Science 152. 
The requirement in California state and local government may be met 
by History of Civilization 4. or by Political Science 152 or by Political 
Science 163. 
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Upper DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 


111. ANCIENT Near East AND GREECE. (smITH) A general survey of ancient 
civilizations; the Near East, Egypt, the Hellenic and the Hellenistic periods. 
Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. 


112. Hisrory or Rome. (smirH) The Republic and the Empire. Open to 
sophomores. 2 units, second semester of alternate years. 


122. THe Mrppie AGEs. (LINDGREN) Europe 400-1500; the Barbarian Civili- 
zations, the Frankish Kingdoms, the Church, Byzantium, Islam, Feudalism, 
Manorialism; the culture, institutions and political development of the High 
Middle Ages seen as a basis for modern Europe. Open to sophomores. 3 units, 
second semester. 


123. THE RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. (LINDGREN) Europe 1378-1648. 
Humanism and new horizons; heresies, Protestant Movements, and the Coun- 
ter-Reformation. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 
Not given in 1955-56. 


124. THE AGE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. (SMITH) Continental Europe, 
1648-1799. Absolute Monarchy; Enlightened Despotism; Colonial expansion; 
rationalism; the consolidation of powerful nation-states; the French Revolu- 
tion. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. 


125. EuRoPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. (SMITH) Europe 1799-1914. 
Napoleonic era, restoration versus liberalism; nationalism, imperialism, 
materialism, and power politics. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


126. RECENT AND CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN History. (RODES) Europe in the | 
20th century: the two world wars, the two periods of reconstruction; recent 
problems of Europe. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


127. ENGLAND FROM QUEEN ELIZABETH. (LINDGREN) The development of 

England with special reference to the influence of Anglo-Saxon institutions 
and culture upon the institutions and culture of the United States and mod- 
ern civilization. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. : 


129. History or GERMANY. (RopES) Germany, 1493 to the present, with em- 
phasis on the later centuries. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second semester of 
alternate years. | 


131. History or CotontaL Hispanic AMERICA. (ROLLE) A general survey 
from the discovery to the Wars of Independence. Open to sophomores. 2 units, 
first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1955-56. | 


132. History or REPUBLICAN HispANIC AMERICA. (DUMKE) A survey from 
1821 to the present. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester of alternate 
years. 

134. RELATIONS oF THE UNITED STATEs witH Hispanic AMERICA, (ROLLE) 
Diplomatic relationships, including the Monroe Doctrine, the Venezuelan 
Episode, Pan Americanism, etc. 2 units, first semester. 

135. History or Mexico. (DUMKE) Mexico from Cortez to the present. Open 
to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1955-56. 

141. THe CoLtonrAL Periop IN AMERICA. (ROLLE) British, French and Span- 
ish Empires in the Americas, 1492-1783. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first 
semester of alternate years. Not given in 1955-56. 
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142. THE BEGINNING OF THE NATION. (ROLLE) United States History, 1783 
to 1865. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. Not 
given in 1955-56. 

143. RECONSTRUCTION AND IMPERIALISM. (ROLLE) United States History, 
1865 to 1912. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 
144. TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA. (ROLLE) ‘The two world wars, the great 
depression, and the new foreign policy. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second 
semester of alternate years. 

145. THE WEsTWARD MovVEMENT. (ROLLE) The migration of the American 
population from the Appalachian frontier to the Pacific coast. Open to sopho- 
mores. 2 units, first semester. 

146. Hisrory oF THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST. (DUMKE) A survey of the po- 
litical, economic and cultural history of the Southwestern United States, with 
attention to relations with Latin America. Open to sophomores. 2 units, sec- 
ond semester. 

148. Hisrory or CALiForNIA. (ROLLE) The Spanish, Mexican and American 
periods. Open to sophomores, 2 units, second semester. 

161. History of CHINA. (MoK) History and development of Chinese culture 
and civilization from the earliest times to the present, emphasizing literature, 
philosophy and the way of life of the Chinese people. Open to sophomores. 3 
units, second semester of alternate years. 

163-164. History or CuLTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ORIENT AND OCCI- 
DENT. (MOK) Contacts between the West and the East which have led to cul- 
tural infiltrations and influences throughout the course of history. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units per semester, 

165. History or IMPERIALISM IN AstIA. (MOK) History and development of 
imperialism in Asia; the colonial policies of the imperialistic nations; the rise 
of nationalism in Asia. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate 
years. Not given in 1955-56. 

166. THe Postwar Far East. (Mok) ‘The Far East in the postwar world, its 
recent history and current problems. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first 
semester. 

167. CuLtrurAL History or East Asta. (Mok) A survey of East Asian culture 
and institutions with special reference to their development in China and 
India and their diffusion in other East Asian countries. Open to sophomores. 
3 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1955-56. 

195-196. DrrecTED READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per semester. Normally, not 
more than 4 units may be counted toward any one degree. 


GRADUATE COURSES 

Courses numbered 201 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi- 
tional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 
General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any 
upper division courses in this department. (See pages 65-69 for general 
regulations governing graduate work.) 

201-202. ResEarcH. (THE STAFF) Independent research for qualified gradu- 


ate students. 1-4 units per semester. Normally, not more than 4 units may be 
counted toward any one degree. 
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211-212. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN History. (ROLLE) Supervised individual re- 
search and intensive analysis of the social, cultural, political and economic 
backgrounds of America, domestically and internationally, 1803-1954. 3 units 
per semester. 

213-214AB. SEMINARS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. (LINDGREN, RODES) Supervised 
individual research in modern European History. Each seminar centers on a 
particular phase or area of European History as indicated below: 


213A. CONTEMPORARY Europe. Post-World War II reconstruction; Euro- 
pean Union; problems of conservatism, socialism, and communism in 
Germany, Italy, or France. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1955-56. 
214A. NINETEENTH CENTURY Europe. Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
eras; restoration, autocracy, liberalism; Revolutions of 1848; Second 
French Empire; Unifications of Germany or Italy; Bismarck’s Germany; 
Third French Republic; Rise of Russia; Problems of Nationalities. 3 units, 
second semester. Not given in 1955- 56. 
2138. TWENTIETH CENTURY EuropPE. World Wars I and II; studies in 
dictatorships; the Russian and German problems. 3 units, fi rst semester. 
Not given in 1955-56. 
214B. SEVENTEENTH/EIGHTEENTH CENTURY Europe. From Absolute 
Monarchy through Enlightened Despotism to Revolution; classicism; 
rationalism; rise and consolidation of Prussia and Russia. 3 units, second 
semester. 

221. SEMINAR IN Far Eastern History. (Mok) Studies in the Pacific Area. 

3 units, first semester. 


290. THEsIs For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit a 
4 units, each semester. 


GRADUATE SEMINARS UNDER THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PROGRAM 
OF GRADUATE STUDIES (SEE PAGES 73-74.) 


401. SocIETY AND IDEAS IN FLux: THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. (INTERCOLLEGI- 
ATE STAFF) A year seminar probing various social, philosophic, literary, re- 
ligious, and economic developments during this significant century, in an 
attempt to reveal its changing social and intellectual patterns and to illus- 
trate the integral relationship between a society and its achievements. 6 units 
per semester, credit granted only on completion of the year’s work and the 
colloquium. 


402. THE Basic NATURE OF INSTITUTIONS. (INTERCOLLEGIATE STAFF.) A year 
seminar investigating the cultural conditions favorable to the development of 
particular types of political, economic, and legal institutions; forms and hier- 
archies of institutional powers; the nature and sources of authority; institu- 
tional symbols and standards; the nature and justification of legal regulations. 
6 units per semester, credit granted only on completion of the year’s work and 
the colloquium. 


406. Norms: Man’s SEARCH FOR STANDARDS. (INTERCOLLEGIATE STAFF) The 
sources of norms will be studied, as well as the bases of their varying degrees 
of force, and possible criteria for critical judgment of their validity, Assump- 
tions respecting the nature and relations of values which are implied in par- 
ticular norms will be considered and a selection will be made of certain cur- 
rent differing norms of knowledge, belief, conduct, aesthetic value, or social 
regulation, for more intensive examination. 6 units per semester, credit 
granted only on completion of the year’s work and colloquium. 
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HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 
DKS 


ASSISTANT ProFEssor Ropes, Chairman 


Given cooperatively by faculty members from the Departments of Art, 
Economics, English and Comparative Literature, History, Music, Phi- 
losophy and Religion, Political Science, Psychology and Sociology. 


1-2. History oF CIVILIZATION. (THE STAFF) An integrated course using his- 
tory as the unifying principle and considering at each historical stage man’s 
social, religious, economic, political, and psychological developments and 
his artistic, musical and literary achievements. The work of the freshman year 
covers the period from Classical Greece to the first half of the 19th century. 
The second semester of the course includes the study of the United States Con- 
stitution and meets the California State requirement in this subject. Required 
of freshmen. 6 units per semester. 


3-4. History oF CIVILIZATION. (THE STAFF) A continuation of Course 1-2 
above. The first semester covers the 19th and 20th centuries through World 
War I, and includes United States History which meets the California State 
requirement in this field. The second semester deals with current develop- 
ments in international relations, recent intellectual history, contemporary 
social and psychological problems, and developments in the humanities, both 
in Europe and in the United States. Included in the work of the second semes- 
ter is material intended to fulfill the California State Legislature’s require- 
ment in state and local government. Required of sophomores. 6 units per 
semester. 
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LANGUAGES 


ProFEssor BickLEy, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FIFE ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR BENTON 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BABCOCK Mr. Treuscorrr, /nstructor 


The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to give a basic 
knowledge of language, literature and culture. The work of the first year 
is organized to give the student a choice of (1) a reading approach or 
(2) a speaking approach to the language he elects to study. ‘he upper 
division courses in modern languages offer an opportunity to gain a 
reasonable mastery of the written and spoken language. 


GROUP MAJoR: A minimum of thirty-six units from upper division — 
courses of which fifteen units must be in each of any two languages 
chosen for the group major. The remaining six units may be in such 
courses outside the department as may be advised in each individual case _ 
by the group committee of advisers. 


DEPARTMENTAL MaJors: Offered in French, German, and Spanish. The 
minimum requirement for a major is thirty-six units from upper division — 
courses, of which twenty-four units shall be in the language elected; the - 
remaining twelve units may be selected from such courses outside the. 
department as the major adviser may recommend in each individual case. 
A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study will be — 
required at the end of the senior year of students majoring within this 
group. The sequence of courses, totaling twenty-four units of work, on 
which the comprehensive examination is based, will consist in whole or 
in part of the following: for French majors, French 101-102, 103-104, 
105-106, 195-196; for German majors, German 101-102, 103-104, 105-_ 
106, 107-108, 195-196; for Spanish majors, Spanish 101-102, 103-104, 
105-106, 107-108, 195-196. ) 


Prerequisite to the major: Course 3-4 or equivalent. 
In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of either 
semester. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may — 
receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for 
French 103 to 196, inclusive; for Spanish 103 to 196, inclusive; and for — 
German 103 to 196, tabiseea (See pages 65-69 for general regulations 
governing graduate work. ) 
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CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY GREEK. (LAKE*) Fundamentals of grammar; readings 
from Xenophon and/or the Gospels. 4 units per semester in alternate years. 
1-2. ELEMENTARY LATIN. (LAKE*) Fundamentals of grammar and vocabu- 
lary; Latin influences on the development of English. 4 units per semester in 
alternate years. Not given in 1955-56. 


Upper Division Courses 


195-196. Directep Reapinc: New TEsTAMENT GREEK. (LAKE*) Prerequisite: 
Greek 1-2 or equivalent. 1-4 units per semester. Maximum credit 4 units. 


MopbERN LANGUAGES 


FRENCH 
Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY FRENCH. (THE STAFF) Pronunciation, grammar, reading 
and conversation. Sections divided into reading vs. speaking approach. 4 
units per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. (THE STAFF) Grammar, composition, conversa- 
tion and the comprehension of oral and written French. Prerequisite: French 
1 and 2 or two years of high school French. 4 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: French 3 and 4 or equivalent; for 
courses above 102, the ability to understand spoken French. 


101-102. ADVANCED FRENCH. (FIFE, TREUSCORFF) Composition and style; 
preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures in French based upon 
collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 

103-104. SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE, (FIFE, TREUSCORFF) ‘The develop- 
ment and evolution of French civilization as reflected in literature: first 
semester, the Middle Ages and Renaissance; second semester, the age of 
Classicism. Prerequisite: French 101 and 102. 3 units per semester in alter- 
nate years. Not given in 1955-56. 

105-106. LirERATURE OF MopERN FRANCE. (FIFE, TREUSCORFF) First semes- 
ter, the eighteenth century; second semester, the nineteenth century. Pre- 
requisite: French 101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. 


195-196. DirecTEp READING. (FIFE, TREUSCORFF) Individual work in lan- 
/Suage, literature, phonetics, etc. 1-4 units per semester. 

| 
| GERMAN 

Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY GERMAN. (BABCOCK) Pronunciation, essentials of gram- 
Mar, reading of simple German, composition, conversation. 4 umits per 
semester. 


*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
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3-4. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN. (BABCOCK) Reading of modern German prose. 
and poetry, grammar review, composition, conversation. Prerequisite: Ger- 
man 1 and 2 or two years of high school German. 4 units per semester. 
5. SCIENTIFIC GERMAN. (BABCocK) Rapid reading of scientific German for | 
students specializing in science. Prerequisite: German 3 or consent of instruc- 
tor. 3 units, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: German 3 and 4, or equivalent. 
101-102. ADVANCED CoMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION. (BABCOCK) Composi- 
tion and style; readings in literary texts. 3 units per semester. Not given in 
1955-56. 
103-104. LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. (BAB- | 
cock) Lectures, oral reports and collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 
Not given in 1955-56. 

107-108. LirERATURE OF THE CLAssIcAL PERIOD. (BABCOCK) Reading from Lae | 
sing, Goethe and Schiller; study of selected critical works, lyrics and ballads. 
3 units per semester. 
195-196. DinEcTED READING. (BABCOocK) Literature, phonetics, and lin- 
guistics to meet the student’s individual needs. 1-4 units per semester. | 


SPANISH 
Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY SPANISH. (THE STAFF) Pronunciation, grammar, reading | 
and oral drills. Sections divided into speaking vs reading approach. 4 units 
per semester. 
3-4. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH. (THE STAFF) Grammar, composition and con- | 
versation; readings from literary texts. Prerequisite: Spanish 1 and 2 or two 
years of high school Spanish. 4 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Spanish 3 and 4 or equivalent. For | 
courses above 102, the ability to understand spoken Spanish. 
101-102. ADVANCED SPANISH. (BENTON) Grammar, composition and style; _ 
preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures in Spanish based on | 
collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. SURVEY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. (BENTON, BICKLEY) Ag survey of | 
the development and evolution of Spanish civilization as reflected in litera- 
ture from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101- 
102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. Not given in 1955-56. 


105-106. THE LITERATURE OF MODERN SPAIN. (BENTON, BICKLEY) Literary 
movements of the nineteenth century and the literary tendencies of the twen- 
tieth century through the works of representative Spanish authors. Prerequi- 
site: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. | 
107-108. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. (BENTON, BICKLEY) A survey Of | 
Spanish-American literature from the Conquest through the first half of the 
twentieth century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester in al- 
ternate years. Not given in 1955-56. | 
195-196. DrrecTED READING. (BENTON, BICKLEY) Individualized study in 
phonetics, literature or linguistics. 1-4 units per semester. 
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LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 
DIRE 
Miss McC roy, /7structor 


Occidental College does not offer the graduate training necessary for 
Librarianship. No special major is recommended, but broad preparation 
is desirable. Requirements for admission to most of the graduate schools 
accredited by the American Library Association include at least a year 
each of French and German and the ability to type with a fair degree of 
accuracy and speed. Other requirements will be met through completion 
of work outlined by Occidental College for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 

In California a special credential in librarianship is required of high 
school librarians. Candidates for this credential must include in their 
undergraduate work courses in Education required for the general sec- 
ondary credential (see page 71) with the exception of practice teaching. 


4. Usr oF THE Liprary. (mCcLoy) A course planned to make possible for the 
student a more effective use of library facilities; a study of the card cata- 
logue; standard reference works; systems of classification; the making of 
bibliographies. 2 units, each semester. 
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MATHEMATICS 


ASSOCIATE ProFessor JoHNSON, Chairman 
ASSISTANT PRoFEsSSOR BARNES ASSOCIATE PROFEssOR CROFTS 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CULLEY Mr. FRANKLIN, Lecturer 


The Department of Mathematics aims (1) to offer to all students the 
fundamental cultural values of mathematics, (2) to provide the neces- 
sary mathematical tools for students of scientific and technical subjects, 
(3) to give preparation to those students who look toward professional 
mathematics after graduation in teaching, in research, in government 
service, in actuarial science, or in industrial applications. 


MaAJoR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses. Of these, twenty- 
three units shall be in mathematics and shall include Mathematics 103, 
111, 114, 117, 121, 199. In general, twelve of the remaining units should 
be taken outside the field of mathematics. The specific courses are chosen 
in consultation with the major adviser following a tentative program 
planned at the beginning of the junior year. 


The comprehensive examination at the end of the senior year is based 
on the individual program followed. Exceptional students, with the con- 
sent of the major department, may satisfy this requirement by the com- 
pletion of an individual project in mathematics, with oral and written 
reports. This project is to be started no later than the beginning of the 
senior year. 

Prerequisite to the major: Courses 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward the Secondary Credential for Mathematics 103-122, 
195, 196. (See pages 65-69 for general regulations governing graduate 
work. ) | 


Lower Division Courses 
1. INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA. (THE STAFF) 3 units. Not given in 1955-56. 


2. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. (THE STAFF) Prerequisite: Plane geometry. 2 units, 
first semester. 


3. InrropucTory Maruematicat Anatysis I. (THE sTaFF) Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 1 and 2 or permission of the instructor. 4 units, each semester. 


4. INTRopucTorY MatHematicaL ANaLysis II. (THE sTaFF) Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 3 or equivalent. 4 units, second semester. 


5. Catcuuus I. (THE staFF) Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 4 or equiva- 
lent. 3 units, first semester. 


6. Catcutus II. (THE starr) Prerequisite: Mathematics 5 or equivalent. 3 
units, second semester. 
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Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses except Mathematics 119 and 130: 
Mathematics 5 and 6 or permission of the instructor. 

103. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, (BARNES) 3 umits, first semester. 

111. HigHER Geometry I, (JOHNSON) 3 wmits, first semester in alternate 
years. 

112. Hicuer Geometry II. (JoHNSON) 3 units, second semester in alternate 
years. 

114. ADVANCED Catcutus I. (BARNES) 3 writs, second semester. 

115. ApvANCED Catcuuus II. (THESTAFF) 3 units, first semester. 

117. PROBABILITY. (JOHNSON) 3 units, first semester in alternate years. Not 
given in 1955-56. 

119. STATISTICS. (CULLEY) Comprehensive study of measures of central tend- 
ency, variation, the normal curve, significance of differences and linear corre- 
lation. Identical with Education 105. 3 units, each semester. 

121. HigHER AtGeBra I. (BARNES) 3 units, first semester in alternate years. 
Not given in 1955-56. 

122. HicgHER ALGEBRA II. (BARNES) 3 wmnits, second semester in alternate 
years. Not given in 1955-56. 

130. ELEMENTARY CONCEPTS OF MATHEMATICS. (JOHNSON) Open to sopho- 
mores. Prerequisite: Non-science major or permission of the instructor. 3 units, 
second semester. 
195-196. DirEcTED READING. (THESTAFF) 1-4 units per semester. 


199. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Open only to mathematics majors. 2 
units, second semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


The following courses are intended for students in the Curriculum in 
Actuarial Science (see page 74): 


Prerequisite to all graduate courses: Mathematics 5 and 6 or permission 


of the instructor. 

201. MatuHematics oF FINANCE. (croFTs) Compound interest and discount, 
annuities, amortization of debts, valuation, depreciation, applications of cal- 
culus. 3 units, first sernester. 


202. FINITE DIFFERENCES. (croFTs) The calculus of finite differences, oper- 
ators, factorial expansion, interpolation, summation, approximate integra- 
tion, differential equations. 3 writs, first semester. 


| 203-204. Lire ConTINGENcrEs. (crorts) A mathematical study of the con- 
tingencies of life. Mathematics 203 is prerequisite to Mathematics 204. (3 lec- 
tures and 1 two-hour problem period.) 4 units per semester. 


205-206. SratisticAL INFERENCE. (crorts) The mathematical bases for 
drawing inferences, estimation, tests of hypotheses. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
‘Matics 119 or permission of the instructor. 2 units per semester. 


207. GrapuATION oF Data. (crorts) Theory and methods of graduation, 
construction and graduation of tables, the principal mortality tables. 3 units, 
second semester. 
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MUSIC 
DIKE 


ProFEssor Swan, Chairman 


ProFeEssor Gross ASSISTANT PROFESSOR LAURIDSEN 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FRODSHAM ASSISTANT PROFESSOR JONES! | 


Mr. McKernan, Lecturer 
By Special Appointment: Miss BrocKLEBANK, Mr, CrAIGHEAD, 
Miss HatHaway, Mr. KosBitentz, Mr. Lurir, Mr. TZERKo 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the appre- 


ciation and expression of this art among students who desire to become 


performers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent lovers of music. | 


The curricular work is accordingly planned for all these types; individual 
instruction is made available in piano, voice, organ, violin, and other in- | 


struments; and group instruction is offered in choral and orchestral or-| 


ganizations. Adequate opportunity for public appearance is an essential 


part of the program of this department. 


MaAgor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 
than twenty-four units shall be from this department according to options 
as listed below. The remaining twelve units shall be selected, in consulta- | 


tion with the major adviser, from music and related departments. 


(A) Wir EmMpHAsis ON COMPOSITION: REQUIRED: Music 104 and 105- | 


106, 129-130, 135, 136, 205 (for 4, units), 206. RECOMMENDED: Music 132, 


134, 135L, 136L, two units of ensemble music, two units of upper divi- 
sion applied music; other upper division courses in Music, Aesthetics, 


Art, Literature, Languages or Education. 


(B) Wirsa Empuasis on Recrrat: REQUIRED: Music 104, and 105-106, | 
129-130, 131, 195 or 196; a minimum of three units of upper division ap- | 
plied music in recital field; a minimum of two units of upper division | 
ensemble music. RECOMMENDED: Music 122, 132, 134; other upper divi- | 


sion courses in Music, Aesthetics, Art, Psychology, Speech, Languages 
or Education. 


(C) Wits EmpHasis oN CHoRAL CONDUCTING: REQUIRED: Music 104. 


and 105-106, 129-130, 132, 233, 234, two units of upper division applied 
music, one unit of upper division ensemble music. RECOMMENDED: Music 
131, 134, other upper division courses in Music, Aesthetics, Art, Psy- 
chology, Speech, Languages or Education. 


(D) Witn EmpHasis ON INSTRUMENTAL CONDUCTING: REQUIRED: | 


Music 104, and 105-106, 129-130, 134, 135, 135L, 136L, 235-236. RECOM- | 


MENDED: Upper division ensemble courses in Music, Music 136, two. 
units of upper division applied music, other upper division courses 11 
Music, Aesthetics, Art, Psychology, Speech, Languages or Education. 


10n partial leave of absence, 1955-56. 
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(E) Wirn Empuasis on Pusric ScHoot Music ror GENERAL ELEMEN- 
TARY CREDENTIAL: RequirepD: Twenty units in Music, including Music 
104, 105, 122, 132, 134, 135L, 136L, two units of upper division ensemble 
music, one unit of upper division voice, Education 123 and other courses 
in Education as listed on page 71. (Vote: One unit of lower division piano 
must be completed to satisfy this particular music option. Music 13 is not 
required of students enrolled in the Public School Music Major.) 

The comprehensive examination in this department will be based on 
the required courses specified under each of the above options. Under 
options A, B, C and D the student is required also to demonstrate musi- 
cal ability through (A) presenting an original manuscript composition 
in larger or cyclic form, or (B) programming a satisfactory recital, or 
(C) training and presenting in concert an ensemble group, or (D) train- 
ing and presenting in concert an instrumental group or programming a 
satisfactory recital. 


Prerequisite to the major: Music 11-12, 13, and an elementary knowl- 
edge of piano. 


__ Applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Music must com- 
_ plete a minimum of forty-six hours in Music, including requirements for 
a major in this subject. A minimum of fifteen units in Education is re- 
quired also for this credential, including Education 124 and 138. For fur- 
ther information, see page 71. A statement of music courses to be com- 
_ pleted by candidates for this credential may be secured from the Director 
of the Department. 


THEORETICAL MUSIC 


Lower Division Courses 

|1, UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION. (HUME*) ‘Training in listening, 
based on recognizing and locating particular musical values at actual hearings 
_of assigned recorded music masterpieces. May be applied toward the History 
of Civilization requirement by transfer students. 2 units, each semester. 

‘ 

3-4. FUNDAMENTAL Music THEoRY. (LAURIDSEN) A non-credit course for 
| prospective music majors who are lacking in knowledge of basic techniques. 
| No credit, each semester. 


11-12. Harmony. (LAuRIDSEN) ‘Triad structure; active and passive tones; 
cadences; harmonization of melodies. Prerequisite: Rudiments of music. 3 
units per semester. 


13. Lirerature AND Mareriats. (Gross) An integrated course, combining 
work in advanced harmony, music history and counterpoint. Open to sopho- 
_™ores. Prerequisite: Music 11-12. 4 units, first semester. 

*Of the Department of Speech. 
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Music 


Upper Division Courses 


104. Lir—ERATURE AND MareriAts. (Gross) A continuation of course work | 


offered in Music 13. Open to sophomores. Prerequisite: Music 11-12, 13. 4 
units, second semester. 


105-106. LITERATURE AND MATERIALS. (Gross) An integrated course continu- | 
ing work in form analysis, criticism and history. Prerequisite: Music 13, 104. 


4 units per semester. 


120. MusicIaANsHip FoR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. (FRODSHAM) Elementary 


theory and music reading. 3 units, each semester. 


122. SIGHTSINGING AND DicTaTIoN. (LAURIDSEN) Scale structure; intervals 
and rhythms are made the basis of drill in reproducing tones from printed — 


scores and in scoring melodies heard. 3 units, second semester. 


123. Materiats AND MEtTHops or TEacHING Music IN THE ELEMENTARY | 
SCHOOL. (FRODSHAM) Identical with Education 123.Students who wish credit 


for this course toward the General Elementary Credential should register un- 


der Music. This course or equivalent required of all candidates for the General | 
Elementary Teaching Credential. Prerequisite: Music 120, or equivalent. 3 | 


units, each semester. 


124. MATERIALS AND METHOpDs oF TEACHING Music IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, | 


(FRODSHAM) Practical problems in organizing, teaching and presenting sec- 


ondary school repertory. Assignments in observation and ten weeks of teach- | 


ing. Identical with Education 124. Students who wish education credit for this 


course toward teaching credentials should register under Education. Prerequi- 
site: candidacy for a state teaching credential, Music 11-12, membership inan | 
ensemble group. 2-4 units, first semester. Special fee: $15. oo. This fee is non- 


refundable. 


129-130. Survey or Music LITERATURE. (LAURIDSEN, MCKERNAN) A labora- 


tory for the study of performance materials. 1 unit per semester. 


131. Cuurcu Music. (swan) Historical development of church music and 


liturgy. Attendance required at designated services as basis of bi-weekly writ- 
ten reports. 3 units, first semester. 


132. CHoraL ConpnucTING. (swAN) Principles and problems; choir oreatll | 


zation. 2 units, second semester. 


134. ORCHESTRAL CoNDUCTING. (MCKERNAN) ‘Technic of the baton; dis- 


cussion of principles and problems, and drill in their practical application. 


2 units, second semester. 


135. ORCHESTRATION. (Gross) Study of scoring for orchestral instruments; 
arrangements and transcriptions. Prerequisite: Music 13. 2 units, first 
semester. 


136. ADVANCED ORCHESTRATION. (Gross) Study of scoring for orchestral im- 
struments; arrangements and transcriptions. Prerequisite: Music 13 and 135. 
2 units, second semester. 


135L-136L. ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS LABORATORY. (JONES) Practi- | 
cal work with instruments of band and orchestra. Either half eats be taken 


separately. 1 unit per semester. 


195-196. DirEcTED READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-3 units per semester. 
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Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered 200 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additional work approved by the 
Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate stu- 
dents may receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Cre- 
dential for Music 105-106, 123, 124, 132, 134, 135, 136, 135L-136L, 195, 
196, and courses in Applied Music numbered above 200. Music 131, 135, 
136, 195, 196 are accepted as graduate credit toward the Master of Arts 
degree. (See pages 65-69 for general regulations governing graduate 
study.) Qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses with consent of 
the instructor. 

205-206. ComMPposITION SEMINAR. (Gross) Original work and parallel study 
in Variation, Rondo, Sonata or Cyclic vocal forms; advanced orchestration. 


Prerequisite: Music 104 or approved equivalent. Either half may be taken 
separately. 2 or 3 units per semester. 

212. Hisrory or Music Seminar. (Gross) The great art periods in music; 
their influence on music today. Modern music; national music. Problems in 
appreciation and aesthetics. Individual assignments. Prerequisite: Music 105- 
106. 2 or 3 units, second semester. 


233-234. CHoraL Music SEMINAR. (SWAN) Studies in interpretation and ad- 


vanced conducting. Chorus organization and rehearsal procedures. Vocal 
_ methods. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 132 or equivalents established 
_ by examination. 2 units per semester. 


_ 235-236. INSTRUMENTAL Music SEMINAR. (MCKERNAN) Studies in instru- 


mental literature. Analysis and interpretation. Rehearsal procedures, score 
reading and instrumental accompanying. Prerequisite for credit: Music 


11-12, 134, 135L-136L or equivalents established by examination. 2 units per 
_ semester. 


_ 290. THEsIs For Master or Arts DEGREE, (THESTAFF) Maximum credit of 4 


units, each semester. 


APPLIED MusIc 


_ A student may register in applied music for credit toward the degree of 


eS 


Bachelor of Arts on authorization of the Director of the Department and 
may complete such registration (1) for individual lessons by passing the 
requisite Proficiency Test as indicated below, and (2) for membership in 
the various ensemble groups by passing tryouts as announced. One unit 
of credit may then be earned for each half-hour lesson, or for each group, 
but not more than three in any one term, nor more than a total of sixteen 
toward the degree. Further, no credit beyond the first six units will be 
valid unless paralleled or preceded by an equal number of units in 
theoretical music. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS 


A detailed statement of proficiency tests admitting to lower division or 
upper division credit may be obtained either from the Director of the De- 
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partment or the Registrar. These are graded on musicianship of perform- | 


ance as much as on accuracy. Equivalents for any specified pieces or 


studies will be accepted if authorized by the Director of the Department. _ 
These tests must be passed prior to the beginning of the term in which | 
credit is desired. Consult department for schedule of tests offered during | 


registration week each semester. 


APPLIED Music W1itTHout CREDIT 


Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any college 


student, and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the college when unused _ 
facilities exist, upon written authorization of the director and payment 


of fees as listed below. 


Lower Division Courses 


(For rules governing credit in applied music, see page 123.) 


30, 31, 32, 33, 34. Prano Crass BROCKLEBANK | 


For groups of three or four students of similar proficiency. 
One hour weekly. No credit. 


40, 41, 42, 43, 44. PIANO BROCKLEBANK, TZERKO | 
50, 51, 52, 53, 54. OrnGan* CRAIGHEAD | 
60, 61, 62, 63, 64. VoIcE LAURIDSEN, FRODSHAM, SWAN 
70, 71, 72, 73, 74. VIOLIN GROSS > 
75, 705 775 70. CELLO HATHAWAY | 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84. CLARINET LURIE © 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84. OBOE KOBLENTZ 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84. OTHER INSTRUMENTS | 
85-86. GLEE CLUBS SWAN - 
87-88. VocaL ENSEMBLES FRODSHAM, SWAN | 
91-92. ORCHESTRA JONES | 
93-94. BAND MC KERNAN 


Upper Diviston Courses 


140, 141, 142, 143, 144, PIANO; 150-154, ORGAN;* 160-164, VoICE; 170-174, VI0- | 
LIN; 175-178, CELLO; 180-184, OTHER INSTRUMENTS; 185-186, GLEE CLUBS; 


187-188, VocaL ENSEMBLES; 191-192, ORCHESTRA; 193-194, BAND. 


Graduate Courses 


240, 241, 242, 243, 244, PIANO; 250-254, ORGAN;* 260-264, VoICcE; 270-274, VIO0- 
LIN; 275-278, CELLO; 280-284, OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 


*Present limited facilities preclude the instruction and practice time for more than 


twelve organ students on the campus, Students will be admitted to the department by ex- 


amination. Preference will be given to beginning students who demonstrate the best 
piano and musical background, and to organ students who possess the greatest aptitude 
for their instrument. 
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Music 
Music FEEs 


Payable upon notice from Comptroller’s Office 
One half-hour lesson, weekly 


iA EY EE ES Ag rete OP ot 8 $75.00 
Piano class lesson, one hour weekly, fee to each individual .......... 25.00 
**Practice Fee for Use of Upright Piano 

Mmmernour daily (five days per week), ...... 00065. 00.0 cee ce ees 7.50 
**Practice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall Organ 

Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) ................00000. 9.00 
**Practice Fee for Use of Music Chapel Organ 

Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) .............. 00000005 5.00 
Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment... 5.00 


**One such practice period is allowed each student registered for applied music with 
the payment of his college tuition fee. The practice fees here listed are for students who 
need time beyond this minimum. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
DIKE 


Proressor GLoyn, Chairman 


ProFressor Nosue! ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LAKE | 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BEEBE 
Mrs. WENtTWorTH, /nstructor 


The Department of Religion is supported in part by income from the | 
Mary H. and David B. Gamble gift to endowment of $100,000 and by 


the Mary D. Synnott Bible Chair Fund. 
Philosophy inquires into the meaning of experience, and endeavors to 


combine the basic insights of all fields of knowledge into a comprehensive | 


and critical understanding of man and his role in the universe. Courses 


in Religion indicate the origin, nature and history of the great religions | 
of the world, with special attention given to Christianity and its applica- 


tion to the problems of personal and social life. 


The college requires for the degree of Bachelor of Arts the completion 


of at least six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of these units are to 
be chosen from courses in The Literature of the Bible (Religion 1, 101- 


102). The other two units are incorporated in History of Civilization 1-2, 


3-4, required in the first two years. 


MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of 


which twenty-one to twenty-four units shall be from this department, 


including Philosophy 101-102 and 121. The remaining fifteen to twelve | 


units may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from 
courses offered in other departments. Considerable latitude is allowed in 
this selection. 


The comprehensive examination will cover Philosophy 101-102 and | 
121, together with other courses from this department for a total of 
twenty-one units as included in individual programs approved by the | 


major adviser. 


Prerequisite to the major: Any two of the following courses: Philosophy | 


112.25, 

MAJOR IN RELIGION: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of 
which twenty-four units shall be from this department, including Reli- 
gion 128, 153, 154, 155 and Philosophy 101-102, 121. The remaining 
twelve units may include Music 131 and courses selected from other 
departments in consultation with the major adviser. 


The comprehensive examination will be based on the twenty-four units. 


specified from courses in Religion and Philosophy. 


Prerequisite to major: Philosophy 1 or 12, and one course in Literature 


of the Bible. 
1On leave of absence, 1954-55. 
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Philosophy and Religion 


Philosophy 101-102, 121 and 147 may be accepted as graduate credit 
_ toward the degree of Master of Arts in departments which offer graduate 
“majors. (See pages 65-69 for general regulations governing graduate 


study. ) 


PHILOSOPHY 
Lower Division Courses 


INTRODUCTION To PHILOSOPHY. (WENTWoRTH) The terms, concepts and 
problems of philosophy. Practice in the philosophic method. 3 units, each 
_ semester. 


12. Eruics. (THE STAFF) Definition of the good and the right; evaluation of 
individual and group motives and goals. 3 units, second semester. Not given 
In 1955-56. 

25. Locic. (wENTWorTH) Rules of reflective thinking and problem-solving, 
formal logic—the proposition and the syllogism; the logic of scientific meth- 
od. 3 units, second semester. 


| Upper Division Courses 


101-102. History or PuHiLosopHy. (GLoyN) Development of European 
_ thought through the work of the principal philosophers. First semester: early 
Greek to the Renaissance; second semester: from the Renaissance to the pres- 


ent. Either semester may be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 


| 104. PH1iLosopHy oF RELIGION. (GLoYN) An objective approach to the major 
_types of religious philosophy in contemporary western culture. 3 writs, first 
_ semester. 


} 
: 
| 


121. THe MAKInc or THE Mopern Minn. (GLoyn) An analytical survey of 
the history of thought in science, art, literature, economics, politics, philoso- 

phy, morals, and religion, indicating the underlying unity of these fields. 
| 3 units, each semester. 


| 123. PROBLEMS IN THEORIES OF VALUE. (WENTWORTH) A systematic study of 
the basic principles upon which theories of value are founded. Prerequisite: 
Philosophy 12 or permission of instructor. 3 units, second semester. 


(131-132. OrntENTAL PuiLosopHy. (mMoK*) The more important thinkers and 
schools of philosophy which have dominated the thought and life of the 
Orient. First semester: Chinese philosophy; second semester: Indian philoso- 
phy. Either semester may be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 


) 145. Recent AMERICAN PutLosopHy. (WENTWoRTH) Presentation and anal- 
| ysis of the outstanding developments of American philosophic thought in the 
_ twentieth century. 3 writs, first semester. 


147. Puttosopny or History. (WENTWoRTH) Studies in the problems of 
method, knowledge and philosophy of history. Prerequisite: Philosophy 
Major or permission of the instructor. 3 units, first sernester. 


195-196. Directep ReapinG. (THE STAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in this department. Prerequisite: Permission of the instruc- 
tor. Registration restricted to majors in this department. 2-3 units per semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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RELIGION 


Lower Division Courses 


1. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE, (BEEBE, LAKE) A survey of Biblical Literature, 
in the order in which it was written, with special attention to historical back- 
ground, the purpose and message of the various authors, the development of | 
great religious ideas, and the continuing religious values of the Bible for our. 
day. 4 units, each semester. | 


Upper Division Courses 


101-102. LITERATURE OF THE OLD AND NEw TESTAMENTS. (BEEBE, LAKE) A 
more thorough study of the literature of the Old Testament for the first se- 
mester and of the New Testament for the second semester. Religion 101 is 
prerequisite to 102. 3 units per semester. 

122. PsycHoLocicaL AspEcts oF RELIGION. (FAIRCHILD*) Religious faith, be- 
lief, experience, and practices in terms of psychological understanding. Spe- 
cial emphasis on the development of religious personality. 3 units, second 
semester. 

128. THe Wor.p’s Livine RELIGIONS. (THE STAFF) The living religions of 
the world, their origins, development, and present expressions. 3 or 4 units, 
first semester. (The extra unit may be earned by twelve field visitations and 
history. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1955-56. 

131. THe Earty AND Meprevat Cuurcu. (LAKE) A history of the develop- | 
ment of the Christian Church from the time of Paul to the Reformation; the 
chief heresies of the period, and orthodox thought and practice. Prerequisite: 
Religion 1 or 101. 3 units, fir rst semester. 

132. BrsticAL ARCHAEOLOGY. (LAKE) Discussion of archaeological methods | 
and discoveries in the Near East and Egypt, with special reference to Biblical! 
history. 3 units, second semester. | 
153. THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. (THE STAFF) The 
origins and development of the branches and sects of the Christian church in | 
the light of the trend toward church union. 3 or 4 units, second semester. 
(The extra unit may be earned by twelve field visitations and reports.) 

154. CHRISTIANITY AND SocIAL PRoBLEMS. (THE STAFF) The social teachings | 
of the prophets and Jesus; the application of these teachings by Christian 
groups to current social problems. 3 units, first semester. | 
155. CURRENT TRENDS IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. (THE STAFF) A systematic | 
study of Christian thought in the light of present-day ideologies and social 
movements. 3 writs, second semester. 
157. INTRODUCTION To CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. (BEEBE) ‘Theological and edu- 
cational foundations of Christian Education, with an inquiry into the histori- 
cal development of the modern Christian Education movement. Prerequisite: 
one course in Bible and permission of the instructor. 3 units, first semester. 
158. THe Practice or CHrisTIAN LEADERSHIP. (BEEBE) Leadership in the 
church school, youth groups and clubs with emphasis on understanding the 
needs of various age levels in curriculum, counseling and worship. Prerequi- 
site: Religion 157 or permission of the instructor. 3 units, second semester. 
195-196. DirecTep REapInc. (THE sTAFF) Individualized study, supplement | 
ing other offerings i in this department. Prerequisite: Permission of the instruc- 
tor. 2-3 units per semester. | 


*Of the Department of Psychology. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


PIKE 
| ProFessor Tries, Chairman 
_AssisTANT ProFessor BURKE Mr. Dennis, Instructor 
Mr. Jorvan, /mstructor Mrs. Wurtz, Instructor 
Mr. Duntap, /mstructor Miss BaxeEr, /71structor 


The Department of Physical Education has the following functions: 
(4) to provide all students with an opportunity to secure instruction in a 
variety of physical education activities in the required and elective service 
courses; (2) to give students an opportunity for recreation and competi- 
tion in the voluntary, the intramural and the intercollegiate sports pro- 
gram; (3) to provide professional training for students seeking to qualify 
themselves for positions in public school teaching in health and physical 
education or in school and municipal recreation leadership; (4.) to pro- 
vide opportunities for those interested in these areas to acquire skills, 
techniques, methods and principles which enable them to serve their com- 
munities as leaders of young people in voluntary youth agencies. 


-magor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, not less then twenty- 
four of which shall be in the Department of Physical Education. The re- 
mainder shall be selected in consultation with the major adviser from 
course offerings of the Department of Physical Education and from 
related departments. 


_ The basis for the Comprehensive Examination will be twenty-four 
‘units in courses as follows: 103-104, (Men), 105, 120-121 (Women), 130, 
136, 159, 160, 171, and Education 132. 


_ Prerequisite to the major: Biology 30, 51, 51D, 56; Chemistry 30 or 
Physics 30; Physical Education 51-56, 71, 72; 95-96 (Women). 


_ All applicants for the Special Credential in Physical Education are re- 
quired to complete, in addition to the Physical Education courses outlined 
above, twenty-two units in Education, including Education 105, 110, 120, 
130, 132, 144, and 162, and must possess valid American Red Cross Water 
Safety and First Aid Certificates. For further information concerning 
this credential and the general Secondary Credential, see page 71. 

| 
| ACTIVITIES COURSES 

All freshmen are required to take an activity course twice weekly dur- 
ing the first year devoted to basic skills and basic swimming. An addi- 
tional two units on an elective basis may be offered toward graduation 
during any of the following six semesters. All students are required to 
pass a swimming test for graduation. 
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Physical Education 


REQUIRED FRESHMAN COURSES 


Physical Education A and B are required of all freshmen who do not satisfy | 
the minimum proficiency standards. ! 


A. Basic SWIMMING. (THESTAFF) 1 unit, each semester. 


B. Basic SKILLS. (THE STAFF) 1 unit, each semester. 
Men—Gymuastic and Sport Skills. 
Women-—Sport Skills, Rhythms and Body Mechanics. 


ELECTIVE CouRSES 


1-50. Aquatic Activities, Gymnastic Activities, Rayrumic ActiviTiEs, Iv- 
DIVIDUAL SporTS, TEAM SporTS. (THE STAFF) See current Occidental College 
Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


REQUIRED ACTIVITIES CourRSES FoR PuysicAL EpuCcATION MaJors 


51. Masors’ AcTIVITIES. (THE STAFF) Games of low organization; soccer and | 
speedball; fundamental rhythms; tactics, free exercises and light apparatus. 
1 unit, first semester. 


52. Masors’ ACTIVITIES. (THESTAFF) Apparatus I; square and country danc- | 
ing; wrestling (men); field hockey (women); swimming methods and tech- | 
niques. 1 unit, second semester. | 


53. Masors’ Activities. (THE STAFF) Archery and volleyball; light athletics | 
and touch football; folk dance; recreation games of a dual nature. 1 unit, first 
semester. Not given in 1955-56. 


54. Masors’ AcTIvITIES. (THE STAFF) Stunts, tumbling and pyramids; social | 
dance and social recreation; softball; water safety. 1 unit, second semester. Not | 
given in 1955-56. | 
55. Masors’ ActIvVITIES. (THE STAFF) ‘Tennis; badminton; mass basketball, 
relays and lead-up games; apparatus II (men); body mechanics (women). 
1 unit, first semester. Not given in 1955-56. 


56. Masors’ Activities. (THE sTAFF) Modern dance; weaponless defense 
(men); basketball (women); group games and relays; aquatic recreational | 
activities. 1 unit, second semester. Not given in 1955-56. 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVE ACTIVITIES CouRSES FOR EDUCATION MAJorRS 


57. TECHNIQUES OF ELEMENTARY PuysicAL EDUCATION. (BAKER) Funda- 
mental sport skills and relays; elements of soccer, touch football and speed- 
ball; fundamental rhythms. 2 unit, first semester. | 


58. TECHNIQUES OF ELEMENTARY PuHysicAL EDUCATION. (BAKER) Creative 
rhythms; volleyball and softball; self-testing activities. 1 unit second 
semester. 


ACADEMIC COURSES 
Lower Division Courses 


61. STANDARD First Arp. (DENNIS) American Red Cross course. 1 unit, each 
semester. 

62. ApvANcEp First Arp. (DENNIs) American Red Cross course. Prerequi- 
site: Physical Education 61 or equivalent. 1 unit, each semester. Not given 
first semester, 1955-56. | 
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| 71. PRINCIPLES OF PERSONAL HEALTH. (DENNIS) 1 unit, each semester. 


| 72. PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNITY HEALTH. (DENNIS) 1 unit, each semester. Not 
given fi first semester, 1955-56. 


95. TEAM Sports FoR WOMEN. (BAKER) 2 units, first semester. 


g6. INDIvipUAL Sports FoR WoMEN. (BAKER) 2 units, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


103. MerHops 1N CoacHING AND OFFICIATING FooTBALL AND BASKETBALL. 
| (DENNIS, DUNLAP) 3 units, first sernester. 


104. Mrtuops in CoacuING AND OFFICIATING TRACK AND BASEBALL. (JORDAN, 
DUNLAP) 3 units, second semester. 


105. Meruops 1n Puysican EpucaTion, SEconpDary LEvEL, (TRIEB) Includes 
demonstration teaching and student teaching under supervision. 5 urvits, first 
semester. 


107. Metuops In Puysicat EpucaTion, ELEMENTARY LEVEL. (BAKER) Meth- 
ods and materials for conducting physical education, including creative 
rhythms, dances and games; supervised teaching and public school observa- 
tion. Identical with Education 122. Students who wish credit toward the 
General Elementary Credential for this course should register under Physical 
Education. 3 units, each semester. 


120. Dance ANALYSIS AND CHOREOGRAPHY. (WHITE) Organic analysis of 
choreography emphasizing individual and group problems. Prerequisite: 
permission of instructor and/or beginning modern dance. 3 units, first 
semester. 


/121. DANCE ee ooKs. AND METHODOLOGY. (WHITE) Survey of historical 
and contemporary forms, adaptation to secondary school teaching. Pre- 
requisite: permission of the instructor and/or beginning modern dance. 3 
units, second semester. 


122. DANcE WorkKSHoP FoR PRODUCTION. (WHITE) Prerequisite: permission 
of the instructor. 1 unit, each semester. 


130. PHystoLoGy or EXERCISE. (BURKE) Prerequisite: Biology 56; Physical 
Education 138; Education 105. 2 units, first semester. 


1136. MrAsuREMENT AND EVALUATION IN PuHysicAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH. 
(BURKE) A critical analysis of the methods and tools of measurement. The 
evaluation and application of the results of measurement. Prerequisite: 
Education 105. 2 units, second semester. 


138. KINESIOLOGY AND APPLIED ANATOMY. (BURKE) ‘The study of joint and 
muscle action applied to correction of defects and efficient motor performance. 
Prerequisite: Biology 51, 51D. 3 units, first semester. 


142. CommuNITy RECREATION. (DENNIS) Theory and practice in community 
recreation leadership. 3 units, second semester. 


159. REMEDIAL PuysicAL EpucatTIoNn. (TRIEB) Physical diagnosis; organiza- 
tion, methods and materials for conducting remedial physical education 
programs for individuals and groups. Prerequisite: Physical Education 138. 
2 units, second semester. 
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160. FoUNDATIONS oF PuHysicAL EDUCATION. (TRIEB) A survey of the histo-. 
rical, sociological, psychological, and biological bases for a philosophy of 
physical education, including a comparison of historic programs and a cri- 
tique of modern trends. 2 units, first semester. 


171. DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. (TRIEB) 3 wits, seéc- 
ond semester. 


191. Progects In HEALTH, PuysicaL EpucATION on RECREATION. (THE STAFF) 
The preparation of audio-visual materials or the construction of laboratory 

equipment. Prerequisite: Senior standing with a B-average in the major field. 

Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


195-196. Direcrep REApING. (THE sTAFF) Work in special areas not covered | 
by scheduled courses. Prerequisite: Senior standing with a B-average in the 
major field. Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of P| 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the 
degree of Master of Arts for courses 120, 121, 130, 136, 138, 159, 160, 
191, 195-196. (See pages 65-69 for general regulations governing gradu- | 
ate work.) 


201. ResEArcH MErTHopoLoGyY. (TRIEB) The methods, techniques, tools and 
devices of research. Critiques of research in physical education, health and 
recreation. 2 units, each semester. 


202. RESEARCH PROBLEMS. (THE STAFF) ‘The investigation of specific prob- 
lems in physical education, health, dance, or recreation. Oral reports of prog- 
ress and a final written report. Prerequisite: Physical Education 201. Credit 
to be arranged, each semester. 


211. SEMINAR IN PuysicaAL EDUCATION. (THE STAFF) Credit to be arranged, 
each semester. 


212. SEMINAR IN HEALTH EDUCATION. (THE STAFF) Credit to be arranged, 
each semester. | 


290. THEsts For Master or Arts DEGREE. (THESIS COMMITTEE) Maximum 
credit 4 units, each semester. | 
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PHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY 
DIKE 


PRoFEssor BoLLMAN, Chairman 


_ ProFEsson KIRKPATRICK Mr. SmituH, Lecturer 


The Department of Physics offers introductory courses, designed to meet 
the need of the general liberal arts student for an understanding of the 


_ principles of classical and modern physics and of the basic concepts of 
astronomy. The department also offers a two-semester course in physics 
which builds upon the foundation of the introductory course and pro- 
vides preparation for advanced work in physics and engineering. ‘The 


course Physics 7-8 is arranged especially for students of medicine and 
emphasizes topics in physics which relate directly to this profession. 
In the upper division, the aim is to supply a well rounded group of 
_advanced courses which comprise as complete a study as can be accom- 
lished in the time at the student’s disposal, and which also provide an 
adequate preparation for graduate work in physics for those who intend 
to continue their studies after graduation. 
The program for majors in this department provides also for entrance 
into the School of Engineering of Columbia University and the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology under the Combined Plan Program. 
Students interested in engineering should consult pages 77-78 for details 
of these plans. 


-Magor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including twenty- 
‘four units from Physics 105 to 196, inclusive; Mathematics 103, 114, 
and 115. Philosophy 121 is recommended. 


The comprehensive examination in this department may be either a 
written examination covering the upper division courses in physics listed 
above or, on permission of the staff, selected senior students who show 
evidence of ability to carry on individual investigation may be permitted 
‘to do so and to present a written thesis in lieu of the comprehensive 
examination. 


Prerequisite to the major: Physics 30, 1, 1L, 2, 2L, or equivalent, and 
Mathematics through Integral Calculus. 


Advantages accrue to the study of Physics from the proximity of the 
college to the Mount Wilson Observatory, the Griffith Park Observatory 
and Planetarium, and the graduate school of the California Institute of 
Technology. The Morse Observatory with its 15-inch reflecting telescope 
also offers special opportunities for the student interested in astronomy. 
_ Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
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receive graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential or toward the 
degree of Master of Arts in other departments for Courses 105-196 in- | 
clusive. (See pages 65-69 for general regulations governing graduate 
work. ) 


ASTRONOMY 
Lower Division Courses 


30. INTRODUCTION To ASTRONOMY. (KIRKPATRICK) A non-mathematical sur- 
vey of astronomy. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour group laboratory period.) 4 
units, each semester. : 


PHYSICS 
Lower Division Courses 


Entrance algebra is prerequisite to lower division courses except Astronomy 
30, Physics 30, and 61. | 
1. GENERAL Puysics. (KIRKPATRICK) A basic course involving a rigorous 
analytical study of fundamental concepts in the fields of mechanics, heat, 
and sound. Prerequisite: Physics 30 or equivalent and Mathematics 3. (2 | 
problem periods and one two-hour quiz and problem period.) 3 units, first 
semester. 


1L. PuysicAL MEASUREMENTS. (THE STAFF) (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 
1 unit, first semester. - 


2. GENERAL Puysics. (KIRKPATRICK) A basic course involving a rigorous 
analytical study of fundamental concepts in the fields of electricity, light, | 
and modern physics. Prerequisite: Physics 1. (2 problem periods and one 
two-hour quiz and problem period.) 3 units, second semester. 


au, PuystcaL MEASUREMENTS, (THE STAFF) (1 two-hour laboratory period.) | 
1 unit, second semester. 


7-8. Basic Puysics. (smirH) Basic principles of classical and modern : 
physics and their relations and applications to medicine. (3 lectures and 1 | 
two-hour laboratory period.) 4 units per semester. 


30. INTRODUCTION To PuHysics. (BOLLMAN) The basic concepts of classical 
and modern physics. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour group laboratory period.) 4 
units, each semester. 


61. Macuine SnHop. (THE STAFF) ‘Theory and practice in the operation of 
lathes, shapers, milling machine, drill presses and grinders. Prerequisite: 
Permission of department chairman. 2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: 
$7.00 per semester. Not given in 1955-56. 


Upper Division Courses 


Physics 30, 1, 1L, 2, 2L, or equivalent, and Mathematics 6 are prerequisite to 
all upper division courses. 


105-106. Optics. (KIRKPATRICK) A short review of the principles and appli- 
cations of geometrical optics, followed by the study of physical optics. (2 
lectures.) 2 units per semester. Not given in 1955-56. 
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4051-1063. Optics LABoRATORY. (KIRKPATRICK) (1 two-hour laboratory 


period.) 1 unit per semester. Not given in 1955-56. 
107. ATomic AND NucLeEar Puysics. (BOLLMAN) A study of the experimental 


and theoretical developments in atomic and nuclear physics. (2 lectures.) 2 
units, second semester. Not given in 1955-56. 


107L. ATomic AND Nuc Lear Puysics Laporatory., (BOLLMAN) (1 two-hour 
laboratory period.) 1 unit, second semester. Not given in 1955-56. 


108. ELEcTRONICS. (BOLLMAN) Principles of electron tubes and circuits. 
(2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1955-56. 


108L. ELECTRONICS LABORATORY. (BOLLMAN) (4 two-hour laboratory period.) 


_1unit, first semester. Not given in 1955-56. 


109. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. (BOLLMAN) Fundamental principles of 


_ electrostatics, magnetostatics, electromagnetism, and electrical circuit analy- 
sis. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first sernester. 


-109L. ELEcTRIcITry AND MaGnetism LABoratory. (BOLLMAN) (12 two-hour 
laboratory period.) 1 unit, first semester. 


110. Heat anp THERMODYNAMICS. (KIRKPATRICK) ‘Theory of radiation with 


an introduction to quantum theory. Specific heats. The laws of thermody- 


namics. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first sernester. 


110L. Heat AND THERMoDYNAMIcs LaBoraToRY. (KIRKPATRICK) (1 two-hour 
laboratory period.) 1 unit, first semester. 


111. ANALYTICAL MECHANICS. (KIRKPATRICK) Statics and dynamics. Mathe- 


| matics 103 should precede this course. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


112. ADVANCED ELEcTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. (BOLLMAN) A continuation 


of Physics 109. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


113-114. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THESTAFF) Selected topics for study. (1 meeting 
per week.) Prerequisite: Senior standing. 1 unit per semester. 


115-116. ApvaANcEep Puysics LaporaTory. (THE STAFF) Individual experi- 


ments or research projects for qualified students. Prerequisite: Senior stand- 
ing. 2 units per semester. 


195-196. DirnecTEp READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 1-4 u7rits per semester. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
DIKE 


Proressor McKeEtvey,! Chairman 
ProFEssor REATH? Mr. McCuns, Instructor | 
By Special Appointment: Mr. THomas? 


The course offerings and the resources of this department are intended | 
to provide: (1) general training in matters of national and world 
citizenship; (2) special background for those whose professional goal is | 
law, private and public administration, politics, diplomacy, foreign trade, 
journalism, or teaching and research in the social sciences; (3) expert 
consultation and advice on problems of policy and administration for | 
organizations of both a private and public character. | 


maAJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, which shall include | 
at least twenty units of political science. The remaining sixteen units | 
may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from upper 
division courses in this department or related fields. 


Preparation for the comprehensive examination shall include Courses 
151, 152, 154, 155, 159, together with courses selected in consultation | 
with the major adviser. | 

See pages 75-76, 79-80 for information concerning special inter- 
departmental curricula in Applied Politics and Economics, in Latin 
American Affairs, and in Regional History and Culture: Pacific South- | 
west and Northern Mexico. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. | 
103-104. GrEAT IssuEs oF THE PaciFic SOUTHWEST. (MCKELVEY) Jdentical | 
with Education 103-104. Students who wish Education credit for this course | 
toward a teaching credential should register under Education. Open to | 
sophomores. 2 units per semester. Not given in 1955-56. 
151. GOVERNMENTs AND Po.itics or EuRoPE, (MCKELVEY) Open to sopho- 
mores. 3 units, first semester. 
152. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. (REATH) Includes material in- | 
tended to fulfill the California State Legislature’s requirement in state and 
local government. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 

153. GrowTH oF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL Law. (REATH) 3 wumits, first 
semester. 

154. History oF PoLiticaL PHILOSOPHY. (REATH) 3 units, first sernester. 
155. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. (MCKELVEY) 3 units, first semester. 

156. PropLEMs oF AMERICAN ForEIGN Poticy. (MCKELVEY) 3 units, second 
semester. Not given in 1955-56. | 


10n leave of absence, second semester, 1955-56. 
2Acting Chairman, second semester, 1955-56. 
3First semester only. 
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. 187. PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF PoLiTICAL CONTROL. (MCKELVEY) 3 units, sec- 
eed semester. Not given in 1955-56. 


158. AMERICAN Po.iTIcaL ParTIEs AND PREssURE Groups. (MCCUNE) 3 units, 
- second semester. 


159. PRINCIPLES oF PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION. (MCCUNE) 3 udmits, first 


_ semester. 


160. ProBLEMsS oF PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. (MCCUNE) 3 writs, 


_ second semester. Not given in 1955-56. 
161. Commerciat Law. (THOMAS) 3 units, first semester. 
162. ELEMENTARY JURISPRUDENCE. (mccuns) 3 units, second semester. Not 


given in 1955-56. 

163. STATE AND LocaL GOVERNMENT. (MCCUNE) Includes material intended 
to fulfill the California State Legislature’s requirement in state and local gov- 
ernment. 3 units, second semester. 

165. AMERICAN PoLiTicaL IDEAS. (REATH) 3 u7iits, first semester. 

166. ProBLEMs OF INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT, (MCKELVEY) 3 u7its, sec- 
ond semester. Not given in 1955-56. 


168. Survey oF INTERNATIONAL Law. (REATH) 3 units, first semester. Not 


given in 1955-56. 


169. GOVERNMENT AND NaTuRAL RESOURCES. (REATH) 3 units, second semes- 
ter. Not given in 1955-56. 


170. GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS. (ASHLEY*) Jdentical with Economics 106. 


3 units, second semester. 


195-196. Directep REapinG, (THEsTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
| ing other offerings in the department. 2-3 units each semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered 251 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi- 
tional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 
General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any 
upper division course in this department. (See pages 65-69 for general 
regulations governing graduate work.) 

201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Credited to be arranged each semester. 


212, SEMINAR IN Po.iticaL Economy. (MCCUNE, COLLIER*) Identical with 
Economics 212. Open to qualified upper division and graduate students. 3 
\units, second semester. 

251. Pusiic OPINION. (MCCUNE) 3 umits, first semester. 

252. SEMINAR IN RECENT Po.iticaL THEORY. (REATH) Prerequisite: Consent 
of instructor. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1955-56. 


264-255. SEMINAR IN CuRRENT ProBLEMs oF PuBLic Poricy. (MCCUNE) 3 
units per semester. 


290. Tuxsis For Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 4 
units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Economics. 
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ASSOCIATE ProFEssor CoLr, Chairman 
ProFressor BriGHOUSE! ASSISTANT ProFeEssor FAIRCHILD 
Mr. Harsu, Lecturer ASSISTANT PROFESSOR JENNINGS 


By Special Appointment: Mr. Gatzxe,? Mr. PEpPiINn? 


The courses in Psychology are directed toward an understanding of hu- 
man nature, an appreciation of its complexity, and wisdom in its control. 
Human nature and mental life are influenced by factors in one’s back- 
ground of experience, by the environment, and by one’s physiological 
state; psychology attempts to describe these influences with scientific 
accuracy and caution. Such studies have a twofold function: (1) asa 
cultural contribution to the general student; (2) as part of the prepara- 
tion for the professions of teaching, social service, psychiatric social work, 
personnel and public administration, and clinical and consulting 


psychology. 
MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty 
shall be chosen from the offerings of this department. The remaining 
sixteen units may be selected, on consultation with the major adviser, 
either from this department or from related courses in other departments. | 
In making his selection of courses, the student should be guided by a 
desire to achieve a well-balanced program and by the recognition that 
some of the best psychological insights will come from the work of other 
departments. 


The comprehensive examination in this department emphasizes the 
interrelationships among the courses selected by the individual student 
in fulfillment of the twenty unit minimum in this department. Each stu- | 
dent is expected to arrange with his major adviser a program of courses 
designed to meet the requirements of the comprehensive and related | 
areas. Exceptionally well qualified students with high academic averages 
may, with the approval of the faculty, present a senior thesis based upon — 
an original investigation instead of the comprehensive examination. 


Prerequisite to the-major: Psychology 1. 


Lower Division Courses 
01. ErricrENT Stupy METuHobps. (CoLE) Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
No credit, each semester. | 


1. INTRopUCToRY PsycHOLoGY. (THE sTAFF) Personal and social problems of 
everyday life dealt with through the viewpoints and methods of scientific | 
psychology. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 3 units, each semester. 


10n partial leave of absence, 1955-56. 
First semester only. 
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Upper Division Courses 


_ Prerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


101. ADVANCED GENERAL PsycHOLoGy. (JENNINGS) Advanced problems in 
general experimental psychology. 3 writs, first semester. 


105. History or PsycHouoeGy. (CoLE) 3 units, first semester. 


121. DEVELOPMENTAL PsyCHOLOGY. (FAIRCHILD) Basic concepts and informa- 
tion for the study of the psychological development of the child and the ado- 
lescent. Identical with Education 142. Students who wish education credit for 


_ this course toward a teaching credential are advised to register under Educa- 
_ tion. 3 units, each semester. 


122, PuystoLocicaL PsycuoLocy. (JENNINGS) The role of the sense organs, 
_ Nervous system, muscles and glands in personality. 3 units, first sernester. 


123. SociAL PsycHoLoGy. (FAIRCHILD) Human interaction, group behavior 
and membership, and socialization. 3 units, first sernester. 


124. EXPERIMENTAL AESTHETICS. (BRIGHOUSE) 2 units, second semester. 


126. SystEmATIC PsycHoLoGy. (JENNINGS) The historical, philosophical and 
scientific sources of theoretical psychology. 2 units, second semester. 


130. ABNORMAL PsycHoLoGy AND MENTAL HyGIENE. (BRIGHOUSE, JENNINGS) 
3 units, each semester. 


131. CiinicaL PsycHo.ocGy. (FAIRCHILD) Aim and scope of clinical psychol- 


ogy, with a discussion of the problems frequently met in child clinics. Pre- 
_ requisite: Psychology 130. 3 units, second semester. 


132. PsycHoLoGy AND EDUCATION OF THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD, (GATZKE) 


Causes, symptoms, treatment, rehabilitation and education of the physically, 


emotionally, intellectually and socially exceptional child. Counseling with 
parents of exceptional children. Prerequisite: Psychology 121 or equivalent. 
2 units, first semester. 


133. EXPERIMENTAL PsycHOLOGY. (JENNINGS) Selected laboratory and field 
problems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 3 units, second 
semester. 


138. Inpustr1AL PsycHoLocy. (BRIGHOUSE) The applications of psychology 
to industry and business, stressing problems of personnel selection, training 
and morale. 3 units, second semester. 


139. PrincIPpLEs oF PERSONNEL Worx. (————— ) The principles, aims 
and practice of personnel work in business and industry. 2 units, second 
semester. 


145. INTELLIGENCE AND Its MEASUREMENT. (HARSH) The theory and prac- 
tice of the testing of intelligence, aptitude, and achievement. /dentical with 
| Education 145. Students who wish education credit toward a teaching cre- 
dential for this course are advised to register under Education. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 2 units, first semester. 


146. PErsonaLiry AND Irs MEAsuREMENT. (HARSH) Rating, inventory, per- 
formance and projective techniques of personality analysis. 2 units, second 
semester. 


150. ApvANcED ABNoRMAL PsycHoLoGy. (BRIGHOUSE) A critical study of 


_ various theoretical psychoanalytic approaches to the study of mental abnor- 


mality. Prerequisite: Course 130. 2 units, first semester. 
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161. PsycHOBIOGRAPHY. (BRIGHOUSE) Investigation of the lives and mental — 
processes of some eminent figures of the recent past. 2 units, second semester. | 
Not given in 1955-56. 


195-196. DirEcTED READING. (THE STAFF) Reading in selected problems, 
supplementing other offerings in the department. Individual work and con- | 
ferences. Prerequisite: Senior or graduate major. Credit to be arranged, each 
semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive 
credit toward either the General Secondary Credential* or the degree of 
Master of Arts for Courses 101, 105, 121, 122, 126, 130, 131, 132, iaqe 
14,0, 14.3, 145, 146, 150, 161, and 195-196. (See pages 65-69 for general 
regulations governing graduate work. ) 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Investigations of major projects. Credit to 
be arranged, each semester. 


211. SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Review and discussion of important psychologi- 
cal experiments and problems. Limited to senior and graduate psychology 
students. 2 units, each semester. 


236. REMEDIAL TECHNIQUES. (————— ) Methods and materials for the 
remedial teacher, and the work of the school psychologist. Demonstration and 
work with laboratory techniques and clinic methods in diagnosis and treat- 
ment. Prerequisite: Psychology 131 and consent of instructor. 3 units, second 
semester. Not given in 1955-56. 


241. CoUNSELING TECHNIQUES. (FAIRCHILD) Therapeutic counseling of the 
individual, with special emphasis on the client-centered point of view. Super- 
vised practice in various counseling methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 131 
and consent of instructor. 2 units, each semester. 


247-248. CLINICAL PrRaAcTICE. (FAIRCHILD) Supervised practical experience 
in psychological clinics. Prerequisite: Psychology 131 and consent of instruc- 
tor. Credit to be arranged per semester. 


251. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. (PEPPIN) The principles and techniques of 
vocational guidance, together with practical experience in such work. Pre- 
requisite: Consent of instructor. 2 units, first semester. 


261. INDIVIDUAL INTELLIGENCE TESTING. (COLE) The administration, scoring 
and interpretation of individual intelligence tests, with major emphasis on 
the Stanford-Binet and the Wechsler-Bellevue. Prerequisite: Course 145 with 
grade of A or B and permission of the instructor. 3 units, each semester. 


262. ProsecTIvE TECHNIQUES. (COLE) The theory and application of projec 
tive techniques to the study of personality. Emphasis upon the Rorschach tech- 
nique. Prerequisite: Courses 130, 146 and consent of the instructor. 2 units, 
first semester. 


290. THeEsis ror Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 4 
units, each semester. 


*See page 69 concerning majors for General Secondary Credential. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
DIKE 


ASSOCIATE PRoFEssor SHELDON, Chairman 
_AssISTANT PRoFEssor GREER Research Associate: Dr. KuBe 
By Special Appointment: Mr. McExratu! 


Courses in Sociology and Anthropology are directed toward the under- 
standing of man in his social relationships. The aim of the curriculum in 
this department is to help the student understand his own culture, to help 
him orient himself to his place in society, and to give him perspective for 
the evaluation of social changes. 

_ A major in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology provides 
background for activity in the following fields: (1) social work, wel- 
fare administration, community organization, and community planning; 
(2) the teaching of social studies; (3) advanced research and teaching 
in anthropology, sociology, archaeology, and museum administration; 
(4) social action programs of religious organizations; (5) criminology 
and probation work, social psychology, race relations, and public 
administration. 


masor: Thirty-six units selected from upper division courses, of which 
twenty-four are departmental selections and the remainder from related 
fields such as Economics, Political Science, Psychology, and History, fol- 
lowing consultation with and approval of this department. Biblical Ar- 
chaeology (Religion 132) is particularly recommended as are Economics 
141; History 146; Mathematics 130; Political Science 155, 166. 


The curriculum will vary among individual students according to their 
dbjectives. The following courses constitute the core curriculum for all 
majors: Sociology 101, 102, 119, 154, 157, 159, and Mathematics 119. 
Students planning to enter social work or social action programs will nor- 
mally take Sociology 140 or 163; 119, 124 or 125, and 165 or 166. Stu- 
lents planning to do graduate work or research in the field of sociology 
mill need the following: Sociology 123, 124, 164, or 170, 198-199. The gen- 
>ral liberal arts curriculum is more flexible than the other two, but would 
aormally include the following: Sociology 123, 124, 125, 164, and 199. 
[he comprehensive examination emphasizes the interrelationships and 

_ ntegration of the courses selected by the student. 


| Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or equivalent. 


_ Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Fac- 

uty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may re- 
_ elve credit toward the General Secondary Credential for any upper 
_ livision course in this department. (See pages 65-69 for general regula- 
_ lons governing graduate work.) 


1First semester only. 
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Upper Division Courses 


101. Man anp CuLTurE (ANTHROPOLOGY). (GREER) The origin of man 
and the origins of the races of man. The origin and development of cultures. 

Primitive economic, religious, and family institutions. Open to sophomores. 

3 units, each semester. 

102. ELEMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY. (SHELDON) Open to sophomores. 3 units, each 
semester. 

119. THe Famity. (GREER) Historical development of the modern family; 

current trends in family structure and functions; problems of family life; 
marriage and divorce; effects of war on family stability. 3 units, first semester. 


123, PERSONALITY AND THE CULTURAL PATTERN. (THESTAFF) Social and cul- 
tural processes in personality development. The formation of attitudes, inter- 
ests, and deviant behavior. Comparative study of personality formation under 
different cultural conditions. Social factors related to personality disorganiza- 
tion and reorganization. (Attention is directed to Psychology 123 as a related 
course.) Prerequisite: Sociology 102. 3 units, second semester. 


124. INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS. (MCELRATH) A workshop or field project. 
course. Processes of culture contact and effects of caste-class structures. Rele- 
vant problems are surveyed in the Los Angeles area. 3 units, or 4 units with 
project involving supervised field work as participant-observer in a com- 
munity organization; first semester. 


125. CRIME AND DELINQUENCY. (SHELDON) Sociological and legal theories 
of crime; the extent and cost; methods of research; causes of crime; juvenile 
delinquency—its causes, treatment and prevention. The criminal and his 
relationship to the police, to the courts, and to the penal agencies. Prison 
labor, education, and recreation. 3 units, second semester. 


140. History or SoctaL Work. (SHELDON) Historical background and the 
development of principles and practices leading to the formation of present- 
day social work agencies and organizations. The development of private and 
public agencies in the field of health and welfare services. Prerequisite: Per- 
mission of the instructor. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given 


i7t 1955-56. 
154. SociAL CHANGE AND ContTrROL: SocIAL PROBLEMS. (MCELRATH) Pre- 
requisite: Sociology 101 or 102. 3 units, first semester. 


157. COMPARATIVE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. (THE STAFF) Open to sophomores 
by permission of the instructor only. 2 units, second semester. 


159. Hisrory or SociaL THouGHT. (GREER) A seminar in the history of 
theory in sociology and anthropology. Prerequisite: Sociology 102 and per- 
mission of the instructor. 2 units, first semester. 


162. PREPARATION FoR MArriaGE. (FAIRCHILD*) Consideration of factors 
involved in mate selection, engagement, husband-wife and parent-child rela- 
tions; case studies. Lower division students admitted with permission of 
instructor. 2 units, each semester. : 
163. SoctaL Work AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATION, (SHELDON) Past forms 
and current organization of welfare; the role of courts; relief, medical and 
mental care, and case work practice. Projects may involve field observation 
under supervision. 3 units, or 4 units with project, first semester of alternate 
years. 


*Of the Department of Psychology. 
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164. THe Moprern City. (GREER) ‘The distributive aspects of human rela- 
tions. The neighborhood, the community, and problems of urban living. A 
survey of theories and field studies in the development of the modern city. 
3 units, second semester. 


165-166. Fretp Work. (SHELDON) Supervised observation and experience in 
social work and other community organizations. Writing and analyzing social 
work records, and presenting reports. A general survey of the fields and the 
problems of social work. Prerequisite: Permission of department chairman. 
4 units per semester. 


170. INpusTRIAL SocioLoGy. (GREER) Problems of group structure and pro- 
duction, union-management relations, and the internal structure of Ameri- 
can industry. Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. 3 units, second 
semester. 


195-196. DirEcTED READING. (GREER, SHELDON) Individual study under su- 
_pervision, supplementing other departmental offerings. Prerequisite: Permis- 
sion of the instructor. Registration ordinarily restricted to senior majors and 
graduate students. Credit to be arranged; not to exceed 3 units, each semester. 


| 198-199. THEORY AND MErTuop or SocioLoGicAL RESEARCH. (GREER, SHELDON ) 

Students in this seminar will ordinarily work on the current research project 

of the Laboratory in Urban Culture. Prerequisite: Permission of the instruc- 
tor. Ordinarily restricted to advanced students in this department considering 
graduate study. 4 units per semester. 


t 
} 
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SPEECH 
SKE 


ProFEssor FREESTONE, Chairman 
ProFeEssor LINDSLEY ASSISTANT PRoFEssOR Paxson! 
ASSISTANT PRoFESSOR BOLTON Mr. Hume, Instructor 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Prercer,? Miss Ryan, Mr. WiLson | 


Courses in this department are based on the philosophy that speech is an. 
expression of personality traits and is an important medium of social 
adaptation. 


The advanced courses embrace basic principles and practice in the fields 
of public speaking, interpretation of literature, dramatics, radio broad-. 
casting, and the teaching of speech. Course work is supplemented by 
extracurricular activity in forensics, play production, and radio broad- 
casting. : 

All students are required to take Speech 1 and Speech 2. Speech 2 may 
be waived if the student receives an A in Speech 1. Transfer students at 
the upper division level may elect Speech 101 and satisfy the college 
requirement by attaining a grade of B. If two additional units are neces- 
sary, students are advised to elect Speech 115. 


masor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty- 
four units shall be from courses in this department and twelve from 
specified related fields. The Speech major offers four options and the 
comprehensive examination in each field will be based on twenty-four 
units from the following speech courses: 


PusBLic SPEAKING: Speech 101-102, 107, 108, 109, 115, 116, 119-120, 130; 
(twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: Economics 
123 or 124; History 126 or 144; Mathematics 119; Political Science 154. 
or 165; Psychology 123 or Sociology 123; Sociology 154). : 


Dramatics: Speech 101-102, 109, 110, 111, 112, 114, 116, 117, 119-120, 
140; (twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: English 
128 or 130, 152, 155; Physical Education 120 or 121, 122). 


Rapio: Speech 101-102, 109, 110, 116, 119-120, 121-122, 123-124; (twelve 
additional units shall be chosen from the following: English 152, 155; 
Mathematics 119; Political Science 165; Psychology 124; Sociology 159). 


TEACHING: Speech 101-102, 103, 105-106, 107 or 108, 109, 111, 116, 119, 
128; (twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: Educa- 
tion 126; English 128, 130, 152, or 168; Psychology 123, 146). 

Because courses are given in alternate years the student should plan 


10n leave of absence, 1955-56. 
2Second semester only. 
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_his schedule with particular care. The twelve units from related fields 
shall be selected in consultation with the major adviser. 


Prerequisite to the major: Speech 1-2, 3, 4. 


Applicants for a Special Secondary Credential in Speech Arts or a 
Special Secondary Credential in Speech Correction are expected to fulfill 
requirements as outlined on page 72. 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2. Bastc SPEECH. (THE STAFF) Vocal and physical skills in communication. 
Informational reading, speech structure and content, discussion techniques. 
| 2 units per semester. 


3. Speech Maxinc. (Botton) Practical speech making. The selection, 
arrangement and extempore presentation of original speech material. Pre- 
requisite: Speech 1-2. 3 units, first semester. 


4. OrAL READING. (BOLTON) The oral interpretation of intellectual and 
emotional values in literature. Prerequisite: Speech 1-2. 3 units, second semes- 
_ ter. 


; 
Upper Division Courses 


_ Prerequisite to all upper division courses except 101: Speech 1-2. 


101-102. SPEECH as PERSONALITY AND SoctAL ADJUSTMENT, (FREESTONE) 
‘Speech as a tool of social adjustment, a psychological and sociological tech- 
nique of modifying human responses. Analysis of the individual personality 
‘as conditioned by environment and the corollary process of reconditioning in 
effecting the integrated personality. 2 units per semester. 


103. SPEECH CORRECTION. (FREESTONE) Lecture and demonstration course in 
the nature and etiology of common speech defects, their organic and func- 
tional analysis and remedy. Prerequisite: Speech 116. 3 units, second semes- 
ter. 

104. VocABULARY STUDY. (FREESTONE) Words and their ways in English 
speech. Writing, speaking and recognized vocabularies. Derivations, stems, 
roots, prefixes. Extensive use of Thesaurus and dictionary. Open to sopho- 
mores. 2 units, first semester. 


105-106. SprEcH CLINIC. (FREESTONE) One laboratory period per week for 
two semesters working with the correction of speech defects ranging from the 
ordinary articulatory disorders to the problems of stuttering and delayed 
speech. Prerequisite: Speech 103. 1 unit per semester. 


107. ADVANcED Pusiic SPEAKING AND Discussion. (LINDSLEY) The oral 
presentation of ideas. Subject matter synthesis. Audience analysis, applied 
logic, discussion techniques. 3 umits, first semester of alternate years. Not 
given in 1955-56. 

(08. Persuasion. (LINDSLEY) Communication techniques applied to indi- 
viduals, groups, and the mass. Verbal and graphic language. The psychology 
wf individual differences, motivation, and response. Designed especially for 
wre-professional groups. 3 urtits, first semester of alternate years. 
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109. OrnAL INTERPRETATION. (BOLTON) Advanced course in literary inter- 
pretation. The essay, lyric poetry, monologue, the drama, short-story. 2 units, 
first semester. 


110. OrAL INTERPRETATION II. (LINDSLEY) The principle of empathy in 
interpretive reading. The literary, biographical, philosophical and aesthetic 
approaches to oral interpretation. Prerequisite: Speech 109. 2 units, second 
semester. 


111. ACTING. (wiLson) Foundation principles of actmg: Characterization, 
pantomime, emotional expression and control. 3 units, first semester. 


112A-p. ACTING AND Piay DrrecTING. (wiLtson) Advanced principles of 
acting combined with stage direction. Prerequisite: Speech 111. 3 units, sec- 
ond semester. Either half may be taken separately. 


114. History OF THE THEATRE. (PAXSON) Historical review of the physical 
theatre. Standard theatre styles and their functional meaning. Influence of 
major production theories. Important personalities and their contribution. 
Practical experience in making working drawings and model sets. 3 uri 
second semester. Not given in 1955-56. 


115. SPEECH DELIVERY. (LINDSLEY) A specialized course in the vocal and 
physical skills requisite to effective platform delivery. 2 units, second semes- 
ter. 


116. CoMPARATIVE SPEECH. (FREESTONE) A specialized course in voice and 
diction. Use and application of phonetics. 2 units, first semester of alternate 
years. 


117. THEATRE THEORY AND PRaAcTICE. (RYAN) Elementary principles of 
scenery, lighting, and make-up. Survey of theatre organizations, with the 
physical management of plays in production as laboratory practice. 3 units, 
first semester. 


119-120. Rapio BROADCASTING. (LINDSLEY) History and development of radio 
as a social institution. Commercial and educational aspects. Radio as a voca- 
tion. Microphone technique. Training in announcing and acting. Open to 
sophomores with permission of department. Prerequisite to 120; Speech 119. 
3 units per semester. 


121-122. Rapio PropUCTION AND DrrEcTION. (LINDSLEY) Building the radio 
program; casting, dialogue direction, use of monitor panel, sound effects, 
recorded music. Prerequisite: Speech 119-120. Prerequisite to Speech 122: 
Speech 121. 3 units per semester. 


123-124. Rapio AND TELEVISION WRITING. (LINDSLEY) Main types of radio 
and television scripts. The writer’s market. Preparation of program material 
with special attention to educational radio and television. Prerequisite to 
Speech 124: Speech 123. 2 units per semester. 


125. TELEVISION. (PIERCE) ‘Television growth, development, organization 
and operation; televised broadcasts from the standpoint of studio operation. 
Demonstrations and observations in connection with planned visits to tele- 
vision studios. 2 units, second semester. 


128. TEACHING OF SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. (LINDSLEY) An analy- 
sis of the speech training program in the secondary school. Aims and methods 
in Speech. Lectures, demonstrations, discussions. 2 units, second semester. 


130. ForENsic ACTIVITIES. (FREESTONE) Subject to the recommendation of 
the department, special credit may be earned by participating in extracur- 
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ricular contests in debate, public speaking, intramural forensics. Maximum 
‘of 6 units. Not more than one unit may be earned in one semester, each 
semester. 


140. Dramatic REHEARSAL AND PERFORMANCE. (PAXSON) Subject to the rec- 
ommendation of the department, special credit may be earned by participat- 
ing in the public presentation of plays. Maximum of 6 units. Not more than 
one unit may be earned in one semester, each semester. 


141-142. CreaTIvE Dramatics. (pAXSON) Techniques in creating avenues of 
self-expression for children; the control of emotional outlets; the building of 
attitudes through social cooperation. 2 units per semester. Not given in 


(1955-56. . 


195-196. DirEcTED READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per semester. 


| 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the Dean 
of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit 
may be granted toward either the degree of Master of Arts or the General 
Secondary Credential for upper division courses in Speech 101-102, 107, 
108, 110, 114, 116, 122, 123-124, 128, and 195-196. (See pages 65-69 
for general regulations governing graduate work.) : 


201. SPEECH THEORY AND THERAPY. (LINDSLEY, FREESTONE) The genetic basis 

‘of speech: factors influencing speech growth and development. The social 
environment and how it conditions behavior. Physiological mechanisms and 
their influence on emotional behavior. Diagnosis and treatment of special 
defects. 4 units, first semester. 


202. ResEARCH STUDIES. (LINDSLEY) Research methodology. Survey of the 
speech research field. Special problems for investigation and report. 2 units, 
second semester. 


211-212. SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) A special area study: Speech Correction, 
Dramatic Production, Interpretation, Public Speaking, Radio. 2-4 units per 
semester. 


290. THEsis For Master oF Ants DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Mazimurn credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


} 
| 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and govern- 
ment of Occidental College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees 


of thirty members. Three trustees are chosen from nominations made by 


the Alumni Association and serve for a period of three years; the remain- 
der are elected at large and serve for a term of five years. The Board 
exercises general oversight of the college, determines its fundamental 
policies, supervises its finances, and appoints its administrative and 
instructional officers. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


Hanoitp' CG; McCLenuaNn’ o.oo. ee President 
PRANK N.RUSHY se Sa ee oe a First Vice-President 
EDWARD! VW (GARTER, oh cee ee i. ee Second Vice-President 
Daw S. HAMMACK, JRvAi. 6. fe oe old Sb as 0 er Secretary 
Ricuarp W. Micuar .... 0... bbe ove es eee Treasurer 
ROBERTVV, ENIX’ (2.00. 9 Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
WEANSPAULE Sigs 2 boc 4 « 4 ots ee ee ee Assistant Secretary 
JANET BOHO8IT -.o 8 ss a ee ee ee eee Assistant Treasurer 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Honorary Life Trustees 


P Martin BAKER, D.D. 2.) oo an ee Palm Desert 
RemMseEN Biro, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D, ..5.... .). Carmel 
EUGENE Carson Buiake, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woie6us H, Boors, LL.D. 2... > ..2.6 4% ek New York, N.Y. 
Arruur W. Buen, M.D... 20.0... 2. 7 Long Beach 
StuarT CHEvAuierR, LL.D. 6... 3.6.05 0 Pasadena 
Ropert G. CLELAND, Ph.D.,-LL.D., Litt.D. .....0) 3 Duarte 
Crcr, H..GamBie, LL.D. .......2...1207 24. Pasadena 
Mas. IRENE TayLor HEINEMAN, LL.D. ......'. ee Glendale 
ANNE M. MUMFORD: .)) 20). 5000 50.0.0 errr Los Angeles 
HED He SCHAUER % 6 fick cuit a ce et. a en Santa Barbara 
Henpert.Ge WYLIE”... sce os ood oc bene a 2 Los Angeles 
Term expires 1956 
RAE GCARVERS, Coe co hee tins es nls hie OR Oe San Marino 
Dan S. Hammack, JR; oa es 8. se os os os ic oe San Marino 
Mas, EUCTID Wo NIGBRIDE woth). |. c/o sice Oe Greenwich, Conn. 
Mins, JAmes.G,.NEWCOMB .......5....+..+++ > J Pasadena 
Mrs: Hatuerr THORNE, ..5..5. 0... 0.0/0 + > oh gee Pasadena 


*For the calendar year 1955. 
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Term expires 1957 


MM NEN NO COETANDLER sss she ees eee eS ee oS eee bes Adcadia 
DIRT YONew rs a oe ee ey A Ok San Marino 
MEINE LUSH trie yr ee ee South Pasadena 
MTS ANON LOGE Gr, eyo ae ds as ees ck ee eee. Los Angeles 
ME MV HIGHT ROP elie ce See ee eet San Marino 


Term expires 1958 


ES OXPmO LP. in!) iter Hs ial y ok eh ee. La Cafiada 
rer D4 00208 SA Bed Bc Pasadena 
MOR Ver HLEAR Selene lc oi cie wale a dale alot OR ales San Marino 
METIDEGELINORRTS (.c8s.uk cools ee Wibe eleles webace ce dans San Marino 
Seeere YOUNG, PhD.) BED, coo. 3. ee ee be San Marino 
Term expires 1959 
ERE ARI oy Me bed) i. a le wae ap penthe  Rer br saree fhe Somis 
MB DEVAINTS Foe. 6 ois s Sie Gv ale ieee be es South Pasadena 
8 TN ACNE ion i ee Los Angeles 
MP UMEORGENSEN 7 2s rec cled ie cee eles wees Los Angeles 
MUSE SV IOSHER IT ee le Los Angeles 
MEMO EEIHOP SCH) on 8 see ce Seles boa bes Los Angeles 


Term expires 1960 


ME PGARER AI) Dy te ie io. eee ee ee ees San Marino 
IPEET ADDN et res ieee ee oe ea oe Pasadena 
Lc Tal IGS @ eral see rks 2 se San Marino 
ME PNICOLEDUAN os 80 ee oh eos oven e cc vines San Marino 
TROLS STS sh 950 IS Ny ea ls oa Pasadena 
MM ROSIE STERLING, [Re 05 isie cco oc cre sos oie ee eee sees Los Angeles 


ALUMNI MEMBERS 
Term expires 1956 


MEIER GUNNINGHAM 29... .00/). Cock wed feel eon de cbes Pasadena 


| Term expires 1957 


EE eo eye ce wk ie a Rad's doe Alhambra 


DE TEP PART. oh en oe ek ea eres San Marino 


The President of the college, Arthur G. Coons, Ph.D., LL.D., is an 
ex-officio member of the Board of Trustees. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 


Executive: Mr. McClellan, Chairman; Mr. Rush, Vice Chairman; Mr. 
Carter, Dr. Cleland, Mr. Hadden, Mr. Hammack, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. 
Millar, Mrs. Newcomb, Mr. Norris. 


Development: Mr. Bryant, Chairman; Dr. Baker, Mr. Carter, Mr. Car- 
ver, Mr. Hadden, Mr. Jorgensen, Mr. Joyce, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Me- 
Clellan, Mr. Millar, Mr. Norris, Mr. Sterling. 


Faculty and Studies: Dr. Cleland, Chairman; Dr. Little, Vice Chairman; 
Bishop Bloy, Mrs. Chandler, Mr, Chevalier, Mr. Hadden, Mrs. Heine- 
man, Mr. Mage, Miss Mumford, Dr. Wright. 

Finance and Investment: Mr. Millar, Chairman; Mr. Carter, Mr. Car- 
ver, Mr. Chevalier, Mr. Hadden, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Norris, Mr. 
Rush, Dr. Young. 

Grounds and Buildings: Mr. Sterling, Chairman; Mr. Bard, Mr. Carver, 
Mrs. Chandler, Mr. Cunningham, Mr. Mosher, Mr. Norris, Mr. 
Northrop, Mrs. Thorne, Dr. Wright. 

Honorary Degrees: Bishop Bloy, Chairman; Dr. Baker, Dr. Blake, Dr. 
Buell, Mrs. Chandler, Mrs. Heineman, Dr. Little, Mrs. Thorne, Dr. 
Wright. 

Legal: Mr. Hammack, Chairman; Mr. Bryant, Mr. Chevalier, Mr. 
Schauer, Mr. Sheppard, Mr. Sterling. 


Library: Mrs. Thorne, Chairman; Dr. Cleland, Mrs. Heineman, Mrs. 
McBride, Miss Mumford, Mr. Northrop, Mr. Speth. 


Nominations: Mr. Hadden, Chairman; Mr. Carter, Mrs. Chandler, Dr. 
Cleland, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Millar, Mr. Rush, Mrs. 
Toll. | 


Staff Security Benefits: Mr. Kenyon, Chairman; Mr. Bard, Mr. Rush, 
Dr. Young. 


Religious Life: Dr. Little, Chairman; Dr. Baker, Dr. Blake, Bishop Bloy, 
Dr. Cleland, Mrs. Heineman. 


Student Interests: Mr. Speth, Chairman; Mr. Cunningham, Mr. Ham- 
mack, Mrs. Newcomb, Mr. Sterling, Mrs. Thorne, Mrs. Toll. 


*For the calendar year 1955. 
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ADMINISTRATION 
1955-50 


Under the supervision and direction of the President, the administrative 
officers and faculty are charged with the responsibility of administering 
the educational policy and functioning of Occidental College. 


Sern GARDINER Goons, Po.D., LL.D. . 0... 62.0 oe ew. President 
Beers OUNMEE, PED Poe ee Dean of the Faculty 
Meme ENIX. IVID.A. VW) BA ce ee ec eels Comptroller 
: Beane HOMPSON, B.S. i... ets eek ae Assistant to the President 
-L. Tuurston PIARSH MANS OAT, ic ak dito Executive Secretary and 
Coordinator of Alumni Activities 

Meea™Min HAys Gurury, Ep.D. 2... .06.0.05.050.4. Dean of Men and 
Director of Student Aid 

MeeeING OWIET, VUA ec ee en es Dean of Women 
meeoneNCE Norma Brapy, A.B. woe... ee Registrar and 
Secretary of the Faculty 

Metvin ALLEN ANGELL, M.A., Ep.D......... Director of Admissions 
meceAnD Y. Reaty, PH.D. ........ 0... Director of the Summer Session 
feerABETH JOHNSTONE McCoy, M.S, .......00.00..000.. Librarian 
Se ely, Chaplain 
feeer D. Horr, A.B, ......... Manager of Residence, Office Manager, 


and Assistant Treasurer of the Board of Trustees 
Paut H. Davis, A.B., E.E. . Consultant on Public Relations and Finance ~ 
Laurence RussE.u Coon, M.A. . Director of Publicity and Publications 
LEon PIGINGER, ACB...) . .-s Director of Belle Wilber Thorne Hall 


Herperr K, Conrz ce. MA Counselor and Director of Vocational 
Guidance and Placement 
WADA EN ot. Director of Audio-Visual Program 


Henry PrerOmmeLlARE ABs he is oes Superintendent of Buildings 


and Construction 
Harris RMTER ONY et eS bes sel ee Superintendent of Grounds 
| Chancy Morrison, B.S. ......... Manager of Freeman College Union 
| Atma M. Creacer, M.B.A............ Manager of Student Activities 
| and Purchasing Agent 
BIGEORGE Payron Jorpan, A.B................5. Director of Athletics 
emeeen | HOUMES-. 0... oe ee Graduate Manager of Athletics 
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FACULTY 


With the exception of those of the President and the Dean of the Faculty, 
the names of members of the Faculty are arranged alphabetically in 
groups as indicated by the several headings in this section. The year of 
the first appointment is given after each name. The appointments and 
academic rank indicated are for the current academic year, 1954-55. 
Marginal references are as follows: (*) on leave of absence for the year; 
(**) on partial leave of absence for the year; (*) on leave of absence for 
first semester only; (*) on leave of absence for second semester only; 
(2) appointment for first semester only; (>) appointment for second 
semester only. 

Anraun GARDINER COONS U1.G2i7 iin eh cen nn ie) eee President of the College 


A.B., 1920. Occidental College; M.A., 1922; Ph.D., 1927, University of Pennsylvania; LL.D., 1946, 
Lewis and Clark College; LL.D., 1949, William Jewell College; LL.D., 1951, Pomona College. 


GLENN S. DUMKE (1940): 2...) 5 Dean of the Faculty and Norman Bridge 


Professor of Hispanic American History 
A.B., 1938; A.M., 1939, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1942, University of California at Los Angeles. 


FULL TIME FACULTY 


ARTHUR B.ABRAMS \ 3.00. 024 con eae Assistant Professor of Air Science 
Captain U.S.A.F. 

JOHN WVILLIAM- ASHLEY (1053). omen Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1943; M.B.A., 1947, Stanford University. 

LELAND STILLMAN BABCOCK®( 10452 )taaseuie. eee Assistant Professor of German 
A.B., 1947; M.A., 1949, University of California at Berkeley. 

AILEEN Moore BAKER (1054) ......-+-+5- Instructor in Physical Education 
B.S., 1939, Tulsa University; M.A., 1950, Colorado State College of Education. 

IVIAB ES. BARNES. (1050)... 0.4 un oe ee Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1926, Cornell College; M.A., 1928, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1931, Ohio State 
University. 

Pe ARTHUR BASHAM (1052) \, ounce eae Assistant Professor of Air Science 
B.S., 1948, University of California at Los Angeles; Major, U.S.A.F. 

HinaM KEIrH BEEBEs(1054,).). J... ue see ee Assistant Professor of Religion 


5 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College; B.D., 1945, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ed.D., 1951, Colum- 
bia Univers:'y. 


GABRIELE VONMUuUNK BENTON (1952) ...... Associate Professor of Romance 
Ph.D., 1926, University of Vienna, Austria. Lang uages 

JAMES GRAHAM BICKLEY (1935) .......... Professor of Romance Languages 
B.S., 1921; M.A., 1928, University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, University of California. 

JosEpH Harotp BIRMAN (1949) ............. Assistant Professor of Geology 
A.B., 1944, Brown University; M.Sc., 1950, California Institute of Technology. 

WEBNON LEROY BOLLMIAN((1030) 00) fica Gnas 5 eee Professor of Physies 
B.S., 1931; M.S., 1938, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, California Institute of Technology. 
TANET LIELEN | DOLTON TG 1053) lee tenis ak eae Assistant Professor of Speech 

B.S., 1938; M.A., 1940, Northwestern University. 

PE REED BRANTLEY GG 30) aaiee-.cthe pines le. fee eee Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; Ph.D., 1930, California Institute of 
Technology. 

SSILBERT, DRIGHOUSEM( 1025) dayedn. sack Geer Professor of Psychology 


B.S., 1930; M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, State University of Iowa. 
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_Rocer K. Burge (1947) ......... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
: B.S., 1942, Springfield College; M.S., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles. 
PeBASIL Busacca (1955) ....... Associate Professor of Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1939; M.A., 1941; Ph.D., 1950, University of Wisconsin. Visiting Professor from Ripon 
College. 

MmOnGE 11, CLELAND. (1954) 00, 6..0 0008 ees Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

A.B., 1942, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1951, California Institute of Technology. 
MOLL 10A7) ica hie alee se ee eg aces ss Associate Professor of Psychology 


A.B., 1946, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1954, 
Claremont College. 


Meme COLTIER, (1052) 0 oo 2s cc ee Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1942, Reed College; Ph.D., 1955, Stanford University. 
MeSEOFFREY CROFTS (1955) .-:......: Associate Professor of Actuarial Science 
B.Com., 1946, University of Manitoba. 
WeEEBERT CROISSANT (1927) ...........43. Associate Professor of English and 


American Literature 
A.B., 1917, University of Suuthern California; M.A., 1982, Occidental College. 
Mee ENV ETAYS CULLEY. (1043)... 0.0 ecb ecc etc ee ew eeene Dean of Men and 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1934; M.Ed., 1986; Ed.D., 1949, University of Southern California. 


MEOENNIS(CIO35) oo 8 eis ob eee es Instructor in Physical Education and 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College. Coach of Football and Swimming 
MEIPEINGE DENWYCKE (1043) 25. nc ecb eee lk. Professor of Economics 

B.B.A., 1929; M.B.A., 1931, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1945, University of California. 
Rospert E. DICKERSON (1952) ..........-. Assistant Professor of Economics 

j B.S., 1949; M.A., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles. 

| Grant Lester DUNLAP (1954) ....... Instructor in Physical Education and 
__-A.B., 1947, College of the Pacific. Coach of Basketball and Baseball 
Meee. PATRCHITD (1950). —....-.... Assistant Professor of Psychology 
| A.B., 1948, University of Calitommia; B.D., 1946, San Francisco Theological Seminary; M.A., 1947, 


University of Chicago. 


Meee BLIZABETH HIELD (1927) 01)... cee ee eee Professor of Biology 


A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1927, Univer- 
sity of California. 


feustin E. Fire (1946) ......... Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
A.B., 1984; M.A., 1935, Stanford University; M.A., 1937, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1989, Stan- 
ford University. 


, Norman WILLIAM FREESTONE (1040) ..........000005. Professor of Speech 


4, 

A.B., 19385, Brigham Young University; M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1941, University of Southern California. 
Morar IM. FRopSHAM (1950) ...........80.-05: Associate Professor of Music 
| A.B., 1937; M.A., 1938, University of Redlands. 

MMPI GLOYIN (1040) 65. 8s kc pe ees bie s Professor of Philosophy 


A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.D., 1930, Union Theological Seminary; 1930-31, University of 
London; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1942, Columbia University, 


) P : 
Breeotr ALLEN GREER (1052) .............. Assistant Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1946, Baylor University; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles. 
MOSS PCTOAQ) Gili encre 6h obo oso acs ede sje ld see es Professor of Music 
Diploma, 1982, Juilliard School of Music; A.B., 1940, Colorado College. 
Joun Wa.LTER HermsporF (1955) ........ Assistant Professor of Air Science 
A.B., 1941, San Jose State College; Captain, U.S.A.F. 
MeO YVILTIAM HUDSON, JR. (1955) .....--+2+ 22+ e ees Instructor in Biology 
A.B., 1948; M.A., 1950, Occidental College. 
G. Witi1am Hume (1954) ....... Na nic ate ee det ee Instructor in Speech 


Faculty 


LuTHER B. JENNINGS (1949) ....-.02+-00- Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Occidental College. 

PAULYIORNSON H4G47)\.12).sicttee io thvan ens Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1938; M.S., 1940, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, California Institute of Technology. 

PUSATIBIS JONES (4951 )" locas th uae eay qoute Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., 1939, San Jose State College; M.A., 1942, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

GrEoRGE PayTon JoRDAN (1946) .......... Instructor in Physical Education, 


Coach of Track and Director of Athletics 
A.B., 1940, University of Southern California. 


PRNESTINE ADELE KINNEY (L026 ) oo ica ecient: Sane Professor of Education 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University of California. 


TARRY SA ELLISTER KIRKPATRICK (WQS). uc cn sic s:c 5's 2 eeu Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute of Technology. 
KENNETH SAMUEL KurTz (19460) ............-..- Professor of English and 


American Literature 
A.B., 1929, Jamestown College; B.A., 1933; M.A., 1940, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1947, Yale 


University. 

TEV LAKE (O48) 0h) sir cahl fet eaten cae ene ee Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1924, University of Vermont; M.A., 1929, Radcliffe College; Ph.D., 1935, Brown University, 

PRANK AL. LAMBERT 61948) (oo. é -scule Wie onthe Associate Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1939, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1942, University of Chicago. 

Gora Burr. EAURIDSEN (1940) i000. 2 36 eee Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 

RayMonp ELMER LINDGREN (1942-5; 1954) ... Associate Professor of History 
A.B., 19385; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1948, University of California at Los Angeles. 

GHAR LES FREDERICK LINDSLEY (1923) fey, cee ia ee Professor of Speech 


A.B., 1915; M.A., 1916, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1932, University of Southern California. 


ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McCtoy (1924) .. Librarian and Instructor in Library 
A.B., 1918, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 


Panis, ton, VICCUNE (1081) (fein Aho ated Instructor in Political Science 
A.B., 1948, University ot California at Los Angeles. 

2RayMonpD Goss McKELVEY (1939) .......-+-: Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 19380, Cornell University; M.A., 19381, Claremont Colleges. . 

JoHN Wititiam McMenamin (1946) ........ Associate Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1949, University of California at Los Angeles. 

ROGNAVAN MOK (1044) sos itecet o Professor of Chinese History and Culture 
A.B., 1928, Lingnan University; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1985, Columbia University. 

INMOBERT) EP VIOORE' (1080) 2. oi0v uae een Siete ts Research Associate and Director, 


Moore Laboratory of Zoology 
es 1908, University of Pennsylvania; M.A., 1904, Harvard University; Sc.D., 1949, Occidental 
ollege. 


WVEGEPAM JL GVLORRIS (4 O56) iets cite tard Vian. dae Associate Professor of Geology 
A.B., 1948, Syracuse University; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., 1951, Princeton University. 
CARLES I VIOSS AMORA) elt we) cai ced plait Assistant Professor of Air Science 


A.B., 1947, University of California at Santa Barbara; M.S. in Ed., 1949, University of Southern 
California; Captain, U.S.A.F. 


FREDERICK CLIFTON NEFF (1950) .......... Associate Professor of Education 
B Be. 1935; M.A., 1941, Ohio State University; Ed.D., 1950, University of California at Los 
ngeles, 


eylusert CoNoBue (1044) 20) codec. Chaplain and Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1928, Occidental College; B.D., 1931, Union Theological Semimary; M.A., 1981, Columbia 
University; D.D., 1950, University of Dubuque. 3 


CHARLES BERNARD O’HARE (1954) ..... Sich ieee Instructor in English and 
A.B., 1948; M.A., 1949, University of Wisconsin. Comparative Literature 


15,4, 
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| 
KENNETH OLIVER (1948) .. Professor of English and Comparative Literature 
; 


A.B., 1935, Willamette University; M.A., 1939, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, University 
of Wisconsin. 


, *Omar M. Paxson (1950) ........ Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama 
| A.B., 1948, Occidental College; M.A., 1950, Northwestern University. 


MeINSTANCE IVI) PERKINS (1947) 2........0..0000005 Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., 1935, University of Denver; M.A., 1987, Mills College. 
MUETE PENH LOLO) 7 .6)c es kk sega ould alba Professor of Education 


A.B., 1935, University of Nevada; Ed.D., 1949, Stanford University. 


_RicHarp Frost REATH (1947) ..... Professor of Political Science and Director 


of the Summer Session 
A.B., 1938, Pacific University; Ph.D., 1944, University of Wisconsin 


moun HDWARD RopEs (1950) ................. Assistant Professor of History 

. A.B., 1943, University of Southern California; Certificat d’Etudes Superieures d’Histoire, 1947, 
Sorbonne; M.A., 1948, University of Southern California; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1954, Harvard 
University, 


Mer ROLLE (1052)).. 203 vee os ea ee Assistant Professor of History 
i A.B., 1943, Occidental College; M.A., 1949, Ph.D., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles. 


 Rozerr S. Ryr (1955) .... Instructor in English and Comparative Literature 
L| A.B., 1939; M.A., 1958, Occidental College. 


: MeetMtOND IVIARTIN SELLE (1923) .. 2. ececs ec ee eee ae Professor of Biology 


B.S., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1921, University of California; Ph.D:, 1934, University of 
Southern California. 


Pau. MitLarp SHELDON (1950) ............ Associate Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1931, Harvard College; M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1951, New York University. 


MeVARD ©. SWAN (1034) .... scare Py. James G. Warren Professor of Music 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College; M.A., 1941, Claremont Colleges. 


Mary Laine Swirt (1954) ...... Dean of Women and Lecturer in Education 
A.B., 1926, Vassar College; M.A., 1941, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Seeeenp He Swirt, JR. (1948)... ........02.-0-0:- Assistant Professor of Art 
Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles; Art Students League, New York. 


Evre_yn Fiacc THOMPSON (1944) .........0.- Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., 1940; M.A., 1943, Occidental College. 


‘Max ALBErt TrEuUscorRFF (1948) ......... Instructor in Romance Languages 
| A.B., 1940, Lycee Rollin, Paris; A.B., 1951; M.A., 1954, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Cant. PemeErick [RTEB (1928) .:.......¢7.. Professor of Physical Education 


A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of Southern California; Ph.D., 1943, 
Stanford University. 


(erenpeTH GC. WeNTWorTH (1954) ............--- Instructor in Philosophy 
, A.B., 1953, Occidental College; M.A., 1954, University of Southern California. 
; 
-\Patricra McGratu Waite OAD) Te hes. Instructor in Physical Education 
_ A.B., 1943, Occidental Coliege. 
) AsHER BoLpon WILSON (1955) ....... By Special Appointment, Department 
A.B., 1942; M.A., 1950, Stanford University. of Speech 
MEI O00 (1952). eee eee Professor of Air Science 


Major, U.S.A.F. 


2 | 
MEER OUNG (10360) 50.0... oe ede veh ee eee ee cees .... Professor of Art 
A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 1920; M.F.A., Princeton University. 
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PART TIME FACULTY AND ACADEMIC STAFF 


BLANCHE BROCKLEBANK (1035) -.s. 221.2005 « + 00) Teacher of Piano 
Honor Graduate, 1912, New England Conservatory of Music. 

Davin . GRAIGHEAD (1948) on)... hes oe ek oe Teacher of Organ 
B.Mus., 1946, Curtis Institute of Music. 

Tie TMA GHILDERS JUPLEY (1084) acre ators ee By Special Appointment, 
B.S., 1941, Indiana University. Department of Education 

EUWIN I GAURANKLAN (A056) ae ee ere Lecturer, Department of Mathematics 
B.S., 1914; M.S., 1915, University of Southern Califomia. 

SH ERBERT AY GATZKE (1055 )) ee eee, By Special Appointment, Department 
B.S.Ed. 1948, Concordia Teachers College; M.A., 1953, Occidental College. of Psychology 

Haro_p GEBHARDT (1942) ...... By Special Appointment, Department of Art 
Layton Art School, Milwaukee; Chicago Art Institute. 

RICHARD FIARSH (1049) oo tes ete. Lecturer, Department of Psychology 
A.B., 1940; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 

REBECCA Haircut HATHAWAY (1947) ........-.-. 0) Teacher of Cello 
Cellist, 1928-40, San Francisco Symphony; 1948-45, Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 

ROBERT WEBSTER HILLERBY (1054 )-.. 27che os cone By Special Appointment, 
A.B., 1949, Occidental College. Department of Education 

ANNE OKINNER KELLY: (1954) aoe ee eee By Special Appointment, 
A.B., 1950, Occidental College. Department of Education 

HUUCAVCUBE* (1052) Vues wees Research Associate, Department of Sociology 
A.B.,1941, College of Emporia; Ph.D., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles. 

ARNOLD KOBLENTZ (1951,). 00.5 cone ele Teacher of Oboe 

MarcHect Durr (1961). 2 a ee Teacher of Clarinet 
Diploma, 1942, Curtis Institute of Music. : 

Preccy McGrtynn McApoy (1950) .... By Special Appointment, Department 
A.B., 1947, Immaculate Heart College. of Education 

aDENNIs CoRNEALIUS McELRATH (1955) ........-- By Special Appointment, 


Department of Sociology 
A.B., 1952, Santa Barbara College, University of California; M.A., 1954, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 


Feii1x Epwarp McKERNAN (1955) ......---- Lecturer, Department of Music 
A.B., 1987, University of Miami; MM., 1946, University of Michigan 


HERBERT MEYER (1953) ...... Research Associate, Department of Chemistry 
B.S., 1922; M.S., 1924; Ph.D., 1925, Technische Hochschule, Berlin. 

PHRUCHV EL PEPPIN | (1Q50).8.2 ue keneene By Special Appointment, Department 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Occidental College. of Psychology 


bEpcar C, Prerce (1950) ... By Special Appointment, Department of Speech 
A.B., 1945, University of Michigan. 


CHARLENE RYAN (1955) .... By Special Appointment, Department of Speech 
A.B., 1953; M.A., 1954, Northwestern University. 


ArTHUR L. SmirH, JR. (1955) ...... By Special Appointment, Department of 
A.B., 1951, Chapman College; M.A., 1952, University of Southern California Hi story 


NMERRILI I MSMITH (HOG )ISe aes rk ae Lecturer, Department of Physics 
B.S., 1914, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A., 1930, Stanford University. 
aDavip/ATeRED. LHOMAS (105 1:)-) tila > oa se Ane By Special Appointment, 


Department of Political Science 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; LL.B., 1948, Harvard University. 


AuBe TZERKO (1951) \ 3 soy oe dee jee ellie Teacher of Piano 
B.M., 1926, Northwestern University; Graduate, 1938, Berlin Hochschule Fuer Musik. 

aK ATHRYN M. WASSERBURGER (1952) ..........00. By Special Appointment, 
B.E., 1929, University of California at Los Angeles. Department of Education 
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EMERITI 


~Wi111Am Wison ANDERSON (1924) ........ Director of Athletics, Emeritus 
B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 


~Wi111aM Gorvon BEL (1909) ... Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of Colorado. 


femserT GLASS CLELAND (1912) ....)......... Professor Emeritus of History 
A.B., 1907, Occidental College; A.B., 1909; Ph.D., 1912, Princeton University; LL.D., 1941, Coe 
College; Litt.D., 1948, Occidental College. 


Semeonce WIARTIN Day (1923) .............; Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
A.B., 1905, M.A., 1908, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1931, University of Southern California. 

| Marcery FREEMAN (1940) ........ Associate Professor Emeritus of Religion 
i A.B., 1909, Vassar College; L.H.D., 1944, Lewis and Clark College. 

| 

Oscoop Harpy LIPID yelty to pa OSE aa pee a Professor Emeritus of History 
| A.B., 1910, Pomona College; M.A., 1911; A.B., 1913, Yale University; Ph.D., 1925, University of 
j California. 

Water Earve Hartiey (1926) ... Professor Emeritus of Organ and Theory 
A.B., 1908; B.Mus. 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild of Organists, 1924, 

‘Hueu Sears LowtTuer (1924) .... Professor Emeritus of Classical Languages 

A.B., 1899, Syracuse University; Ph.D., 1904, University of Pennsylvania. 

MUEMIVICTAIN (1021)... 050 oe eele sce uale cle Comptroller, Emeritus 

| A.B., 1916, Occidental College. 

JosepH Amos Prpau (1911) ........ Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 
James HUNTLEY SINCLAIR (1922) ......... Professor Emeritus of Education 
; B.A., 1911; M.A., 1915, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1916, Syracuse University, 

. i ° ° 

_ Frank Jason Smitey (1919) .... Professor Emeritus of Biology and Geology 

| A.B., 1913; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., 1917, Harvard University. 

Peete VIAY SMITHIES (1944) .. 0.02... i eee Dean of Women, Emeritus 

| A.B., 1910, Lawrence College; M.A., 1926, University of Chicago. 

| : ; 

BeeroAMIN F.STELTER (1021) .............. Professor Emeritus of English 
_  A.B., 1905, University of Kansas; M.A., 1909, Yale University; Ph.D., 1913, Cornell University. 
Martin JAMEs STORMZAND (1926) ......... Professor Emeritus of Education 


A.B., 1904, Alma College; B.D., 1908, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ph.D., 1920, University 
| | of Chicago. 


; : 
MeeeLy)AYLOR (1026) ...)0....... Associate Professor Emeritus of German 
) A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. 

. 


. DEPARTMENTAL CONSULTANTS 


SSI 00 Consultant in Literature 
td RES ATI te ei A cof ois Sento ie d's coe wed es Consultant in Economics 
Bitonace W. Brower ...................--0.. Si jee Consultant in Economics 
MIB MCTIT.COTT G00 oe sce cbs eee eee Consultant in Chemistry 
Ricuarn 1S CRRUG IEW god ie ect A am Consultant in Art 
Witiam “o, TPERTE USS RAS lO BS aro oe ea Consultant in Oriental 
| Culture and Civilization 
MEE RUOOREY. $50 unas eecec eee c ees Consultant in Mathematics 
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FACULTY COMMITTEES 
1955-56 
Admissions: Brantley, Angell, Birman, Brady, Cole, Collier, Culley, Dumke, 
Kirkpatrick, Lindgren, Sheldon, M. Swift, Wood 
Advisory: Coons, Culley, de Rycke, Dumke, Fife, Gloyn, Petrie, M. Swift 
Assembly: McKelvey, Dumke, Frodsham, Gross, Lauridsen, Lindsley, Me- 
Menamin, ASOC Representative 
Athletics: Beebe, Burke, Cleland, Culley, Dennis, Dunlap, Fenix, Jordan, 
Kirkpatrick, Ryf 
Audio-Visual: Hume, Croissant, Field, McCune, Neff, Rodes, R. Swift, White, 
Young 


Counseling: M. Swift, Beebe, Brady, Cole, Culley, Dumke, Fairchild, Jen- 
nings, Kinney, E. Thompson 


Curriculum: Bollman, Bickley, Birman, Brady, Brantley, Cole, deRycke, 
Dumke, Freestone, Gloyn, Johnson, Lindgren, McKelvey, Oliver, Petrie, 
Rodes, Selle, Sheldon, Swan, Trieb, Wood, Young 


Faculty Discussion: Lindgren, Babcock, Bolton, Busacca, Fairchild, Lambert, 
Neff, O'Hare, E. Thompson, Wentworth 


Faculty Interests: Kinney, Baker, Barnes, Dumke, Freestone, Johnson, Kirk- 
patrick, Lauridsen, Mok, Rolle 


Foreign Students Advisory: Fife, Benton, Bickley, Croissant, McKelvey, Mok, 
Perkins, Rodes, Treuscorff, Trieb 


Graduate: Dumke, Brady, Brantley, Cole, deRycke, Freestone, Oliver, Petrie, 
Swan, Trieb 


Health: Burke, Anderson, Baker, Burgar, Dickerson, Fenix, Field, Frodsham, 
Hamilton, Hudson, Kinney, Selle 


Library: Young, Benton, Birman, Dickerson, Gloyn, Greer, Kurtz, McCloy, 
Rolle 


Men’s Interests: Culley, Ashley, Beebe, Crofts, Dennis, Dunlap, Gross, Jen- 
nings, Jordan, R. Swift, Wood 


Religious Interests: Fairchild, Beebe, Lake, Lambert, McMenamin, wee 
worth 


Rhodes Scholarship: Kurtz, Dumke, Gloyn, Rodes 


Scholarships and Student Aid: Collier, Angell, Babcock, Brady, Culley, Fenix, 
Fife, Freestone, Greer, McCune, M. Swift, Young 


Student Conduct and Scholarship: Dumke, Angell, Brady, Culley, deRycke, 
Gloyn, Lake, Lindsley, O’Hare, Oliver, Petrie, Reath, M. Swift 


Student Life: Culley, Barnes, Bolton, Cleland, Dumke, Hoit, Perkins, Rolle, 
Swan, M. Swift, Treuscorff, ASOC Representatives 


Summer Session: Reath, Bickley, Brady, Dumke, Lindgren, ao McKel- 
vey, Petrie, Sheldon, Trieb 


Women’s Interests: M. Swift, Baker, Brady, Hoit, Lake, McCloy, E. Thomp- 
son, Wentworth, White 
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REGISTRATION STATISTICS 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGI 


FIRST SEMESTER 
Men Women Total 


MEMPHIGLCS. 0. se ess 37 20 57 
es PSR 15.4, 104, 258 
ee 165, 95 260 
MeEMIOINOTES 2. wk 177 154, 231 
Memenmen 23. we. ee es 184, 145 329 
rae 38 25 63 
on Deer 7Be 543 1298 


Total Number Individuals Registered 
Beat OCSSIONS AQ5Ar5S 5.2. eee eee tee 
MTC PSCSSIOTNIOR A cli elect bh ewe ees os 


Less duplication of Summer Session Students 
in either regular session 1954-55 ............-- 


Net Totat—July 1954-June 1955 ............... 


STRATION, 1954-55 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Men Women Total 


33 20 53 
149 107 356 
159 96 255 
158 149 307 
179 14,0 219 
35 22 57 
713 534 1247 
SATIN 1 ae, 806 586 1392 
EM i ota 180 303 483 
986 889 1875 
SOA ict 64, 41 - 105 
ME ts Q22 848 1770 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1954-55 


Doctor of Divinity 


R. Murray Jones 
. John R. McAulay 
i David de Lancey Scovil 


Doctor of Laws 


John Jay Hopkins 
Walter P. Paepcke 


. | Doctor of Letters 


Master of Arts 


Frederick George Bohme, Jr. 
Laura Lyman Boutilier 
| Catherine Diane de Vrahnos 
Ralph Eades 
John E. Holcomb, Jr. 
Richard Carlton King 
Mary Alyce Marshall 
Clark Herbert Moore 
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Lawrence Clark Powell 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1954-55 


Stanley Ear! Porter 

Nelson Arthur Rasmuson 
Ralph Elmer Smith 
Barbara Anne Stott 

Brent Wallis 

Nesta Mary Williams 
Francis Robert Wilson 
Jennette Hayward Yeatman 


Degrees 


Bachelor of Arts 


Diane Frick Anderson 
Doris Arlene Anderson 
Joan Angus 

George J. Attarian, Jr. 
Dorothy Isabel Backus 
Merle Vincent Bailey 
Mima Goudge Baird 
Wilma Adele Baker 

Max James Barney 
Lorene Emilie Barnsdale 
Jack Robert Becker 
Michael Richard Bell 
Rosemary Martha Bennett 
Donald Byron Betts 

E. L. Blanchard 
Laurence Adams Bolton 
Charles Edward Bonham 
Charles Reed Bradley 
William W. Brame 
Mary Lou Breniman 
Nancy Ann Briggs 

Clyde Jack Browne 

Ruby Rich Burgar 

James Melvin Burt 
Lynne Johnson Burt 
Thomas Beldon Bushey 
Carnegie Samuel Calian 
Robert Hoover Caneday 
James Carbaugh 

Robert Kite Carr 

Erma May Carstens 
Bruce Young Cathcart 
John Greenfield Chamberlain 
Janet Adele Chambers 
Nancy Adele Cheney 
David Roland Christ 
George A. Chritton, Jr. 
Joan Lewis Clark 

Jane Colby 

Richard D. Conant 
James Ekstedt Conel 
Joyce Winnifred Conger 
Charles Edward Cooke, III 
Jean Marie Coultas 
Lynn Craig Cunningham 
John Charles Cushman 
Mary Virginia Goss Cushman 
Lawrence Eugene Dalen 
June Dawson 

Janice Marilyn Dean 
Albert Joseph Demmerle 
Patrick Edmond Delaney 
Ralph Warren Donaldson, Jr. 
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Robert Stuart Donaldson 
Betty Perrin Dorn 
Gerard Francis Dowdall 
Edward Kimball Drake 
Dale Edward Drum 

Rose Marie Chamberlain Duerson 
David Vawter Du Fault 
Bruce Conway Dunn 
Gale Dunn 

Elin M. Ehrenclou 
Taylor Larue Elrod, Jr. 
Ernest Kurt Espenschied 
Robert Findlay Fisher 
Gerald York Fitzgerald 
Ralph H. Flewelling 
Nancy Ann Foster 

Betty Lewis Fountain 
Clarinda Lyman Francis 
Merrill W. Francis 

John Warren Freeman 
Edward C. Freudenberg 
Lane Gaylord Friend 
John Stevens Fuller 
James Harold Gamble 
Cornelia Ann Garner 
Barbara Katherine Gentle 
Charles Thomas Gerry 
Robert Keith Gilliland 
Frances Elaine Gimmy 
Allan Stephen Gnagy 
Robert Reuben Gore 
Ludelle Van Aken Graham 
Nancy Jane Graver 
Jerrie Anne Green 

Paul Andrew Grube, Jr. 
Zaida Gustus 

Charles Milton Hall 

Gail Serena Halverson 
Charles Ainley Hammond 
Marilyn Louise Haney 
Ronald Carl Harm 
Norman Allan Harris 
Richard Leon Harrison 
Bruce Milton Hatton 
Robert H. Hauert 

Nancy McClain Hayward 
William Allen Hazen 
Donald Carl Headlund 
Kathryn Walper Henry 
Robert Bruce Henry 
Franklin Kauffman Hill 
John Grant Hill 

Stephen Freeman Hinchliffe, Jr. 


Wayne S. Hokom 

Beverly Ann Holman 
Arthur J. Holmes 

Dorothea Louise Hosea 
Robert Alan Hoskins 

Robert Louis Huddleston 
Georgiena Mary Humphreys 
Charles Ronald Jacobs 
Barbara Carolyn Jones 
Phillip B. Jordan 

Robert Parker Kimball 

Don G. Kircher 

Marilyn Sherrod Konigsmark 
Kenneth Gradus Korver 
Janette Ruth Kerr Korver 
Robert Tadashi Koyamatsu 
Frederic Herold Kroesche 
Donald Jay Lantz 

James Howard Lare 


Thomas Thorwaldsen Laughlin, Jr. 


Harry Lawrence 

Robert Eugene Learned 
George David Lessley 
Margaret Herz Lewis 
Robert Victor Lewis 

Doris Ann Linsley 

Robert Winston Longman 
Ann Beaumont Low 
Richard Scott Ludlow 
Patricia Joan McClatchey 
Shirley Ann McClure 
Jane Carolyn McConnell 
Vincent D. McCullough 
Sharron Leanne McDaniel 
Suzanne Bailey MacKenzie 
Wesley Richard Maas 
Charles Ruyle Mackey 
Lee Ross Magnolia 
Phyllis Joanne Malmgreen 
Robert L. Marimon 

Ellen Dick Martin 
Patricia Wiley Martin 
Richard John Martin 
Patricia Carolyn Mattox 
Janet Irene Maurer 
Joseph Warren Meeker 
William Louis Mellentin 
Marcia Ann Merrick 
Thomas Miles Mitchell 
Patricia Ruth Moisling 
Martha Diana Moore 
Louis T. Moreno 

Patricia Jane Mosser 
Adrienne Brown Muehle 
Maurice Lee Muehle 
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Degrees 


Donald Tokinori Narike 
Joann Marie Naumann 
Robert Edward Nelson 
Anthony Hayes Newman 
Peter Winthrop Newman 
Barbara Ann Nichols 
Virginia Alma-Lo Nixon 
James H. Noble 

Brayton Wilson Norton 
Joseph Salvador Nunziato 
Daniel Milo Oredson 
Joan Margaret Orson 
Robert Malcolm Packer 
Leslie C. Padfield 
Courtney David Parkinson 
James Irwin Paul 
Martha Helen Peck 

Joan Elizabeth Pellet 

Joe Cleo Peters 

Eleanor Pettis 

Joe Francis Pitcher 

Gary Alvis Power 

Philip Corson Presber 
Richard M. Pymm 
Dorothy Chandler Qua 
Tomilea Joyce Radosevich 
Betty Lou Rathbun 
Margaret Elizabeth Rawlings 
Donald Eugene Rawson 
Robert Lee Ray 

Stephen Voorhis Read 
Carol Reddy 

Florence V. Reese 

Jo Anne Reinhard 
Alexandra Robbins 
Howard Stephens Roberts 
Richard Ear! Robertson 
James Holt Robison 
Leland Harvey Rogers 
William Richard Rohr 
Gilbert Rozadilla 

Phyllis Marlene Ruedy 
Richard Eugene Rush 
Edward Lee Russell, Jr. 
Keith Jerome Ryan 

Alice Octavia Sabin 
Joseph de Salazar 
Richard Eugene Schneider 
Robert I. Segbarth 

Tsune Sesoko 

Janice Wilkes Shapiro 
Fumio Shimabukuro 
Geoffrey Curt Siodmak 
Donald John Skraba 
Donald Frederick Smith 


Degrees-Honors 


Janet Jarrett Smith Ursula A. Ulrich 

James Richard Stafford Hajime Haj Uyehara 
Daniel Howard Stark Grace Ballard Van Reed 
Robert Curtis Steen Velma Enriqueta Vergara 
Sherman Thomas Stenberg Marilyn Lee Vigus 
Robert Washburn Stickney James Edward Wakeman 
Martin Lindy Stout Forest Baird Ward 

Floyd Burt Strain, Jr. Ronald Norman Weber 
Viola M. Straw Mary Ann Weddell 
Beverly Jene Stunden Milo Page Weddington 
Patrick William Sullivan Joseph Louis Wejrock 
Roy Thomas Taecker, Jr. Josephine Kirkpatrick Welborn 
Howard David Taylor, Jr. Lois Elizabeth Weleba 
Lorimer James Terrill Walter Otis Wells 

Kay Louise Thompson Shirley Mae Westlake 
Gwendolyn Patrice Timmons Stanley Eugene Weston 
Elwood Douglas Tobey Jill Carolyn White 

John Peter Towne Joan White 

Everett Pearl Trader Janice Carroll Wilber 
James Ramsdell Trew Robert E. Willis 

Mark Crawford Trotter Jack E. Wilson 

John Peter Trueblood Marjorie Julia Wride 
Clara Marie Twomey Darlene Lois Yates 
Walter Robert Tyler Catherine Jean Young 
Marylouise Ukena Patricia Ruth Young 


SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1954-55 


Doctor of Divinity 2.00.0. nen ek eee e sees onan: ser 3 
Doctor of Laws . 2c oi. oe oe a cc ha bee ce elle 6 on og srr 2 
Dector'of Letters . 26... oe be be ce el es ba oe a 0s oe nn 1 
Master of Arts 2.686 cclaje cs be bes eso be cw ae 050% vid oe seni 16 
Bachelor of Arts). o6. 0.00.0. 0a cic aa cas cies Dw e cl aden 266 


HONORS AWARDED IN 1954-55 


During the year 1954-55 the following students were elected to the Delta Chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa: 


Jack Robert Becker Patricia Jane Mosser 

George A. Chritton, Jr. Adrienne Brown Muehle 

Merrill W. Francis Joann Marie Naumann 

Gail Serena Halverson Carol Reddy 

Kenneth Gradus Korver Ursula A. Ulrich 

James Howard Lare Lois Elizabeth Weleba 
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| HOW TO GET TO OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


By Automobile. From Los Angeles, take the Pasadena Freeway north to Ave- 
nue 52 (about 414 miles from the four-level interchange shown on the map). 
‘Turn left on Avenue 52 three blocks to North Figueroa. Turn left on Figueroa 
two blocks to Avenue 50. Turn right on Avenue 50 and follow it for a mile 
and a quarter to York Boulevard. Turn left on York four blocks to Armadale 
Avenue. Turn right on Armadale one block to the Occidental campus. 

_ From Pasadena, follow Colorado Street west to Eagle Rock Boulevard. Turn 
left on Eagle Rock Boulevard for about two-thirds of a mile to Westdale Ave- 
nue. Turn left on Westdale two blocks to the Occidental campus. 

From Glendale, follow Colorado Street east to Eagle Rock Boulevard. Turn 

right on Eagle Rock Boulevard about two-thirds of a mile to Westdale Avenue. 
Turn left on Westdale two blocks to the Occidental campus. 
_ From Hollywood Freeway, Harbor Freeway, Santa Ana Freeway, or San 
Bernardino Freeway, follow the freeway to the four-level interchange in the 
heart of Los Angeles, where all the freeways join, then follow the Pasadena 
Freeway north as described in Paragraph 1 above. 


By Bus. Take either the No. 6 bus or the Eagle Rock “5” bus, northbound, on 
Broadway in downtown Los Angeles. Ride to end of No. 6 line, or to Avenue 
45 on the “5” line. 


By Motor Coach. From Glendale, eastbound coaches of the Asbury Rapid 
Transit System connect with the “5” bus line in Eagle Rock, as do westbound 
2oaches of the same system from Pasadena. 
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The Post Office Address of Occidental College is 1600 Campus Road, 
Los Angeles 41, California. 


Correspondence concerning general interests of the College should be 
addressed to the President. 


Inquiry concerning faculty appointments and academic interests should 
be addressed to the Dean of the Faculty. © 


Other inquiries should be addressed to the officers named below: 


Admission of students . . . . . . . . . Director of Admissions 
Alumniaffairs . . . . . . . . Coordinator of Alumni Activities 
Business affairs... 0. oe ke 
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A WORD TO PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 


A college catalogue must serve many pur- 
poses, but one of its most important functions 
is to give to prospective students and their 
parents information which will be helpful in 
choosing a college. A review of the Table of 
Contents on pages 6 and 7 will help you to 
locate such information as may be of special 
interest to you. If you do not find answers to 
questions which you may have in mind, please 
feel free to write to officers of the college as 
indicated inside the front cover of this bulle- 
tin. You are most cordially invited to visit the 
Occidental College campus whenever it may 
be convenient for you to do so. 
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A Johnson Hall of Letters 

Fowler Hall of Science 

Auxiliary Laboratories 

Swan Hall—Men’s Residence 

Alumni Gymnasium 

Women’s Gymnasium 

E. S. Field Building and 
Taylor Swimming Pool 

Patterson Athletic Field 

East Bleachers 

West Bleachers and Training 
Quarters 

Mary Norton Clapp Library 

Art Building 

Freeman College Union 
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Target Range 

Thorne Hall 

Music Quadrangle 
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Orr Hall—Women’s Residence 
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Haines Hall—Women’s Residence 

Dean's House 

Emmons Health Center 

Wylie Hall—Men’s Residence 

Stewart-Cleland Hall—Men’s 
Residence 

Bell-Young Hall—Men’s Residence 

President's House 

Campus House—Women’s 
Residence 

Comptroller’s House 

Hillside Theatre 

Morse Observatory 

Maintenance Shops 

Engineer’s House 

Temporary Housing _ 

Moore Zoological Laboratory 

AA Alphonzo Bell Field 

AA-1- Tennis Courts 

BB W. A. Anderson Baseball 
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Newcomb Hall—Women’s Residence 


FUTURE BUILDINGS AND FACIL 


. Addition to Alumni Gymnasium 
. Addition to Music and 
Speech Building 
. Corp. Yard—Offices and Shops 
. Mary Stewart Health Clinic 
. Science Building 
. Grounds Yard 
. Men’s Gymnasium 
. Moore Laboratory 
(Library and Museum) 
12. Administration Building 
14. Communications Studio 
15. Chapel 
16. Bleachers 
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CC. Redwood Circle 
DD. Future Tennis Courts 


EE. Hillside Theatre Addition 


AA-2. Tennis Courts 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 
1950-57 


FIRST SEMESTER 
SEPTEMBER 20, Thursday—SEPTEMBER 21, Friday: Registration. 
SEPTEMBER 24, Monday: Classes begin. 


NovEeMBER 22, Thursday, through NoveMBER 25, Sunday: Thanksgiving 
Vacation. 


DECEMBER 15, Saturday, through January 1, Tuesday: Christmas 
Vacation. 


January 18, Friday: Classes end. 


January 23, Wednesday, through January 31, Thursday: Final Course 
Examinations. 


SECOND SEMESTER 
Fespruary 7, Thursday—Fesruary 8, Friday: Registration. 
FreBRuARY 11, Monday: Classes begin. 
APRIL 13, Saturday, through Apri 21, Sunday: Easter Vacation. 
May 31, Friday: Classes end. 


JUNE 3, Monday—JuneE 4, Tuesday: Comprehensive Examinations for 
June and September Degree Candidates. 


JUNE 5, Wednesday, through JuNE 14, Friday: Final Course Examina-_ 
tions. 


JUNE 16, Sunday: Commencement. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1957 


JUNE 24, Monday—Avucust 2, Friday, inclusive. 
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HISTORY AND PURPOSE 


Occidental is an independent, coeducational Christian College which 
offers a practical education in the liberal arts and sciences in a thorough- 
ly democratic environment where each student is stimulated to maximum 
self-development. 

Founded on April 20, 1887, in the City of Los Angeles, the college 
moved in 1914, to its present campus of more than one hundred acres. This 
property originally was a part of the great San Rafael Rancho and the 
spirit of friendliness and hospitality which pervades the campus echoes 
the tradition of early California days. The area is now a residential sec- 
tion, free from downtown noise and confusion. However, Occidental fac- 
ulty and students enjoy the advantages of life in a big city: proximity to 
famous libraries, museums, observatories, concert halls and technical, 
industrial and commercial centers. The college is located in a region of 
great promise in culture, in industry and in influence upon modern 
civilization. 

Throughout the sixty-nine years of its development, Occidental has 
held closely to the fundamental objectives of its founders. Its program in 
1956, as in 1887, is that of a purposely small Christian college dedicated 
to the development of young men and women of mental ability and good 
character capable of taking an effective place in society. As stated in its 
original prospectus: ‘““The aim of the College is to secure an education that 
is broad and thorough and to realize a culture that is practical and 
Christian?’ 

The educational plan of Occidental College provides for a balanced 
combination of general and specialized study. Opportunity is offered for 
the development of skills in communication through effective writing and 
speaking of the English language and for the mastery of certain basic 
techniques of healthful living, of thought and of expression. An inte- 
grated understanding and appreciation of man’s cultural heritage in the 
social sciences, the natural sciences, the humanities, religion and phi- 
losophy result from the first two years of the undergraduate program. 
Through upper division work and, in some cases, graduate study each 
student is expected to develop competence in one or more specialized 
areas of knowledge. Opportunity is provided for gaining an understand- 
ing of the vocational or professional significance of each major offered in 
the college. Although Occidental is not a vocational school in any narrow 
sense, sound and thorough background for many professions and occu- 
pations is provided through workshops, field work, laboratories, intern- 
ships and a well-rounded school of teacher training. Occidental assumes, 
and the record of its graduates bears this out, that a liberal education, 
coupled with adequate preparation for making a living, provides the 
college graduate with abilities and insights which permit him to achieve 
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a higher degree of success than he would experience with technical or 
vocational competence alone. 

Perhaps the most practical aspect of what Occidental seeks to accom- 
plish through its teaching, through its various activities, and through its 
influence as a college community is to develop in its students strength of 
character, moral purpose and a well-adjusted personality as well as in- 
tellectual competence. A sincere attempt is made to emphasize the spirit 
of service and to help students live calmly and with perspective amid the 
many tensions of the modern world. 

No college can exist away from and unrelated to the society of which 
it is a part. Occidental hopes that its students may understand the forces 
which have led to the world as it is and that they may develop a vision 
of the world as it may be and the disciplines to work with their fellows 
to achieve the enduring gains possible at this particular time in the 
history of man. 

Occidental has long been recognized for academic excellence. In 1918 
it was placed on the accredited list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities and remained continuously on that highly selected list until the 
Association discontinued its accreditation function in 1948. It is on the 
accredited list of the Western College Association; its women graduates 
are accepted into membership in the American Association of University 
Women, and by authority of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion it has the right of recommending candidates for elementary, sec- 
ondary and junior college teachers’ certificates. The Delta Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa, one of seven chapters in California, was established at 
Occidental in 1926. 

A cordial and cooperative relationship exists at Occidental between 
faculty and students. The college has a faculty of about one hundred 
members chosen for their competence and their personal qualities. At the 
present time the undergraduate student body is limited to twelve hun- 
dred and the number of graduate students to approximately one hundred. 


Participation in student affairs, with a wide degree of responsibility 


placed in the hands of the students themselves, marks the extracurricular 
program of the college. Counseling concerning academic and personal 


affairs is informal and effective. Many student enterprises are conducted 
under the supervision of joint faculty and student committees. 


f 


Occidental was founded by a group of Presbyterian ministers and lay- 


men and maintains the tradition and spirit of a non-sectarian Christian 


‘institution as called for in its charter. The college reports annually to the 


Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. 
concerning both its financial condition and its academic program, even 


though not organically connected with that church. The college cordially 


acknowledges its gratitude to the church for its aid in many ways and ap- 
preciates the recognition accorded by the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
for its character as a college of Christian ideals and service. 
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A college such as Occidental exists because of the confidence and sup- 
port of many people. The following list of presidents of Occidental College 
is presented as a reminder of the devotion and leadership of those who 
have served throughout the years in unifying the forces which have con- 
tributed to Occidental its strength and support. 


Dr.HS, WELLER . 00) eh 1887-1891 
J. M. McPHERRON, 3.0.0 00000. oe 1891-1894, 
Drv ELBERT N.GoNDIT: 2 334520.)0,. 000/13 a ok oe 1894-1896 
Reve J> W. PARK HID 00) cl. ie ces ee de 1896-1897 
Rev. Guy W. WADSWORTH 2... 5.2.5). 0°. «5 jen 1897-1905 
Dr. WiLLI1AM STEWART YounGc (Acting President) ........ 1905-1906 
Dr, JoHn Wits BAER ¢ oy eo. Yaa ee 1906-1916 
Dr. THomas Grecory Burt (Acting President) ........... 1916-1917 
Dro SILAS EVANS. 5. Mees ss oe © ee eet ne 1917-1920 
Dr. THomas Grecory Burt (Acting President) ........... 1920-1921 
Dr. Remsen D. Binns o.6.... Ais ee ee 1921-1946 

Dr. Ropert G. CLELAND (Acting President) First Semester 1927-1928 

Dr. AntrHurR G. Coons (Acting President)... “32355 1945-1946 
Dr, ARTHUR G, COONS ..).5. 0 bees 2 ee 1946- 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CAMPUS 


Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred twenty acres in the 
northeast section of Los Angeles, six miles from the City Hall and mid- 
way between the communities of Pasadena and Hollywood. The campus 
lies on the slope of a low range of hills, and the location of buildings and 
treatment of landscaping have been planned to take full advantage of 
this hillside situation. 

The present plant includes twenty-three major buildings and several 
other structures (see pages 8-9). The buildings were planned by Myron 
Hunt and H. C. Chambers, A.I.A., thus creating a unification of design 
which is harmonious and pleasing. During the year 1955-56 the firm 
of Pereira and Luckman was engaged as college architect. 


CENTRAL CAMPUS 


THE CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a compre- 
hensive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape consultant, 
and the college architects, with funds provided by Mr. Alphonzo E. 
Bell, ’95. 

JoHNsoNn Hatz is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of Los Angeles, 
who are credited with various other generosities to the College. In John- 
son Hall are located the administrative offices and approximately thirty 
faculty offices and classrooms. In the building is a chapel of Old English 
type, known as Alumni Hall, seating four hundred fifty. Erected 1914. 

Fow er Hatt, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of Pasa- 
dena by his daughter and grand-daughter, provides classrooms, labora- 
tories and offices for the science departments. The Calvin O, Esterly Me- 
morial Museum of Natural Science and the Frank J. Smiley Geological 
Collection are also located in this building. Erected 1914. 

THe Mary Norton Criapp Lisrary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. Norton 
in memory of her daughter, Mrs, E. P. Clapp. In addition to the reference, 
periodical and stack rooms, this building also provides a number of semi- 
nar rooms. Erected 1924. During the college year of 1954-55 gifts from 
the Clapp family made it possible to double the size of the Library by 
the addition of wings on the east and west sides. These additions provide 
a browsing room, reading rooms and additional stack space. A special 
exhibits room has been equipped and furnished through gifts from the 
Carl F. Braun family as a memorial to Carl F. Braun. 

Tue RoBert FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION serves as a center for the social 
life of the campus. In addition to a spacious banquet hall and a new din- 
Ing room, it provides a soda and luncheon room, social rooms for men 
and women, student body offices, office of the Graduate Manager, faculty 
club rooms, the Bookstore, the College Post Office, and the office of the 
Purchasing Agent. This building also contains the central heating plant 
and the College Plant Offices. Erected 1928; addition completed 1956. 
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In 1953 and 1954. certain improvements of the private dining room and 
the reception lounge were made possible by gifts from Mr, and Mrs. Carl 
F. Braun and the C, F. Braun Co. 

HELEN G. Emmons Memonriu is the gift of G. E. Emmons in memory 
of his wife. This building is a health center for the treatment of minor 
illness. Erected 1936. 

Tue Epwarp Hayes Morse MemoriaAL OBSERVATORY is ie eift of Mrs. 
Morse in memory of her husband. It consists of a 12-foot dome housing a” 
15-inch reflecting telescope of the Newtonian type with electric driving 
mechanism. An 8-inch Cassegrain reflector, a 6-inch Newtonian reflector, 
and a solar telescope with motor-driven ceolostat complete the Morse 
collection of astronomical instruments. Erected 1944. 

Tue Rospert T: Moore Lasporatory or Zoowoecy is the gift of Dr. Rob- 
ert [. Moore and Margaret C. Moore of Borestone Mountain, Monson, 
Maine, as Trustees of the Orcutt and Margaret Trusts. This building 
contains the Robert T: Moore Collection of fifty thousand specimens of 
birds and mammals and has classroom and research facilities. Erected 
1951. 

Tue Art Buiipine, constructed during the spring and summer of 
1955, south of the Library, makes available three studios, one classroom, 
a work room and office space for the Art Department. 


THORNE HALL AREA 


BELLE WiLBerR THORNE HAtt, the college auditorium, was erected by 
Charles H. Thorne in memory of his wife. In addition to the auditorium, 
seating one thousand, the building provides a large stage, practice and 
rehearsal rooms for drama and choral groups, and other facilities for the 
Music and Speech Departments. The four-manual Skinner organ is the 
eift of Mr. and Mrs. Euclid W. McBride. Erected 1938. 

Tue Music Bui.pine, providing departmental offices, practice rooms 
and an organ studio, is in ‘the form of a quadrangle adjacent to the Thorne 
Auditorium. The building and its equipment are the gift of several 
friends of the college. Erected 19209. 


RESIDENCES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


James Swan HALtt, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a residence 
hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasadena as a tribute 
to her husband. It accommodates seventy-five men. Erected 1914. 
HERBERT G. Wy Liz Hatt, a men’s residence named in honor of a gen- 
erous patron of the college and a member of the Board of Trustees, is a 
building which provides rooms for seventy-five men. Erected 1940. 
STEWART-CLELAND HALL, a men’s residence named in honor of Milton 
and Mary W. Stewart, generous benefactors of the college for. a long 
period of years; and Robert Glass Cleland, ’07, Ph.D., LL.D., Littg 
Historian, Author, Professor of History, formerly Dean of the Faculty 
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TUDENT TEACHING IN NEARBY SCHOOLS, BOTH ELEMENTARY AND SE 
ONDARY, IS UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF OCCIDENTAL’S 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


OCCIDENTAL FACULTY AND STUDENTS ENJOY MANY ADVANTAGES OF THE 
CITY OF LOS ANGELES YET THE CAMPUS, SECLUDED AND BEAUTIFUL, IS 
FREE FROM DOWNTOWN NOISE AND CONFUSION 


6. 


CENTRAL QUADRANGLE. THERE ARE TWENTY-THREE MAJOR BUILDINGS ON 
OCCIDENTAL’S CAMPUS OF ONE HUNDRED TWENTY ACRES 


FRIENDLY, INFORMAL CLASSES ARE POSSIBLE AT OCCIDENTAL, ESPECIALLY 
IN UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


FIVE-YEAR PROGRAMS COMBINING LIBERAL ARTS AND ENGINEERING ARE 
OFFERED THROUGH COOPERATION OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE WITH COLUM- 
BIA UNIVERSITY AND THE CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


HERBERT G. WYLIE HALL, A RESIDENCE FOR MEN, IS ONE OF NINE RES 
DENCE HALLS ON THE OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE CAMPUS 


Campus 


and Vice-President, and member of the Board of Trustees; his father, the 
Reverend Robert W. Cleland; his mother, Sallie Glass Cleland; his brother 
T. Horace Cleland, ’03; and his wife, Muriel Stewart Cleland. This mod- 
ern building, incorporating the newest features of a campus residence, 
houses 142 men, a head resident and two graduate proctors. Erected 1953. 

BELL-YouNG Hai, a men’s residence named in memory of two fam- 
ilies of great significance in the life of the college, recognizing especially 
Mr. James G. Bell, a founder, Mr. Alphonzo E. Bell, onetime president 
of the Board of Trustees and great benefactor, and Dr. and Mrs. William 
Stewart Young, Dr. Young having been a founder and for fifty years the 
secretary of the Board of Trustees. It accommodates 107 men. Erected 
1956. 

BertHa Harton Orr HAL, the first unit of the group of residences for 
women, was given by William Meade Orr in memory of his wife. This 
hall offers living quarters to sixty-five women. Erected 1925. 

GraAcE CARTER ERDMAN HAtLz, the second of the residences for women, 
was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erdman. It was made 
possible in part by gifts from Mrs. Calvin Pardee, Mrs. Charles R. Erd- 
man, Professor Erdman, and friends, and in part by college funds. Erd- 
man Hall accommodates seventy women. Erected 1927. 

Haines Hatx, built in honor of Mr, Francis Haines and Mrs. Mary 
Orr Haines, his wife, is the third of the residences for women. Erected in 
1940 to accommodate seventy-five students, this building was enlarged 
to provide space for thirty-two additional women in 1954. 

Campus House, built in 1922 and occupied for years by the President 
is now serving the college as a women’s residence hall. 

Anna CLuTE Newcoms Hatt, a residence for 137 women students, 
is named in recognition of Mrs. James G. Newcomb, trustee and bene- 
factor, who has shown great interest in the welfare of the women students 
and has rendered many services to the college. Erected 1956. 


For the year 1956-57, twenty-two apartments for married students are 
available on the campus. 


HILLSIDE THEATRE 
Tue Hinuswe THeatre. The first unit of this structure is the gift of the 
Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, ’95, Mr. William Meade Orr, 
Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the college. In the main it is 
Greek in design, but has a raised stage and a circular orchestral pit 
approached by a stepped ramp. The theatre has a seating capacity of ap- 
proximately five thousand, and is noted for its picturesque location and 
remarkable acoustic properties. Hrected 1925. 


GYMNASIUM, ATHLETIC AND RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Tue ALumMNi Gymnasium, a reinforced concrete structure situated 
south of Patterson Stadium, provides a basketball floor and offices for the 
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Department of Physical Education. It was constructed from gifts by 
Alumni and Associated Students. Erected 1926. 

Tue E. S. Fietp MEmoriAL BuILpING and the TayLor SWIMMING Poor 
complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gymnasium, providing locker 
rooms and an open-air steam-heated swimming pool. The pool is pro- 
tected from cross-drafts by a roofed arcade. The pool was the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Hartley Taylor and their daughter, Mary Barbara Taylor, 
’29, and the Field Building honors Mr, E. S. Field, first president of the 
Board of Trustees. Erected 1930. 

THE WoMEN’s GYMNASIUM contains the usual facilities and equip- 
ment for Physical Education work. Erected 1922. 

Tue W. C. Parrerson STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named in honor 
of a friend and trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The stadium has 
a seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and provides a football 
field, track, and other equipment and facilities for physical education 
and outdoor sports. Erected 1916. 

Tue W. A. ANDERSON BASEBALL FIELD is located to the north and east 
of Stewart-Cleland Hall. 

There are six TENNis Courts on the campus, three of which are the 
gift of Mr. A. E. Bell, ’95, president of the Board of Trustees from 1938 
to 1945, and one the gift of A. C. Way of San Marino. 


ADMINISTRATION HOMES 


Tue PreswwEnt’s House, located above the women’s residence quad- 
rangle and adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, is of the California Monterey 
style of architecture. Erected 1932. 

A RESIDENCE FOR THE DEAN OF THE Facutty, of contemporary style 
of architecture, occupies a site opposite the President’s House near the 
Hillside Theatre. Erected 1951. 

A RESIDENCE FOR THE COMPTROLLER occupies a hillside location adja- 
cent to the Hillside Theatre. It is of the California Monterey style of 
architecture. Erected 1932. 


GENERAL 


Campus REGRADING, an extensive project converting eighteen acres into 
usable land for the men’s campus area, was completed early in 1947. A 
site for a dormitory (Stewart-Cleland) was provided. A baseball field 
and sites for three tennis courts were created in the large canyon by the 
use of the excavated earth as a fill. Approximately one-half the cost was 
a gift from Alphonzo E. Bell, ’95. 

Gates. Three of the six entrances to the campus are marked by orna- 
mental gates erected by the following persons: 

Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. 

Westdale Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 

Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 
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The Library of Occidental College has grown from the original small gift 
of books presented by Mrs. E. S. Cameron, described in a prospectus of 
1888-1889 as a “nucleus,” to over 120,000 volumes in 1956, about 4,000 
being added each year through gifts and purchases. Over 650 periodicals 
are received in addition to the serial publications of the United Nations, of 
the United States Government and of the State of California, as a deposi- 
tory. The Library is maintained as a working collection for undergradu- 
ates and faculty, but the number of graduate students and the special 
character of some undergraduate courses require provision for source 
material and specialized collections. Occidental’s nearness to great re- 
search and special libraries makes possible student use of these facilities 
as well, Although there are no departmental libraries as such, textbooks 
and curricular material are located in the Department of Education, and 
selected scientific journals are kept adjacent to the scientific laboratories 
where they may be used more effectively. 

Special collections enriching the Library include Occidentalia, con- 
taining official college publications, undergraduate publications, publica- 
tions of alumni and faculty, programs, pictures and other materials bear- 
ing on the history of the college; the Robinson Jeffers Collection of over 
two hundred items, enlarged through gifts from the Jeffers family and 
friends and alumni: books, manuscripts and photographs, as well as mi- 
crofilm copies of masters’ and doctoral dissertations relating to the works 
of this alumnus, Class of 1905; the Ward Ritchie Collection of over two 
hundred items of autographed and numbered copies, limited editions and 
miscellanea from the press of Ward Ritchie, Class of 1928; the Albert M. 
Bender Collection of Fine Printing of over one hundred examples of auto- 
graphed and limited editions from noteworthy presses; the Harold B. 


_ Landreth Collection of over three hundred volumes: popular legal works, 


biographies of statesmen and jurors, and most especially works relating 
to Abraham Lincoln and his period; the John Kk. Northrop and Richard 
W. Millar Aviation Library of over eight hundred books, periodicals and 
pamphlets which deal with all phases of flight; the Upton Sinclair Col- 
lection of over five hundred and fifty volumes of Sinclair’s published 
works in original editions and in translations, critical works, and many 
miscellaneous items, all contributed by Dr. and Mrs. Elmer Belt; the 


Occidental College Alumni Collection, which consists of a growing num- 
_ ber of publications of graduates and former students contributed mainly 


_ by the authors themselves; and the Carnegie Collections: the Carnegie 


_ Art Collection, a gift from Elizabeth Clapp McBride of the class of 1919, 


which contains over 2,000 mounted photographs of European works of 
art and a small working library; the Carnegie Music Study Equipment 
which includes 1,000 phonograph records, a phonograph, nearly 300 


music scores and a small working library; and the Carnegie General 


Collection of 3,800 books purchased from a fund of ten thousand dollars 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 
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Western Americana and Hispanic Americana form the most impor- 
iant special resources for reference and research, comprising over 2,500 
volumes contributed by many friends, some of whom are named below. 
The Cleland Library of Hispanic American History includes the Robert 
W. Cleland Memorial Collection of Mexican History, the Arthur H. Clark 
Collection of Western Americana, and the Max Hayward Collection of 
California History. Further enriching the Library in the region of the 
Pacific Southwest are books and periodicals purchased from a grant of 
funds continuing from the Division of the Humanities of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Edwin W. Pauley contributed funds to purchase a signifi- 
cant collection of over two hundred volumes of rare and unusual items 
relating to early expeditions and exploration in the Rocky Mountain and 
Far Western regions, augmented still further by a group of over one 
hundred and fifty books and maps presented by Charles B. Voorhis. 

As a part of the Carl F. Braun Memorial Room, a new collection of 
fine books is being developed as the Carl F. Braun Collection with funds 
provided by the Braun Trust. 

The Library is supported by appropriations from the general funds of 
the college, and by income from gifts and from certain trust funds. Some 
of these funds are the following, named either for the donor or in mem- 
ory of some alumnus or a friend: The David B. and Mary H. Gamble 
Fund, the first endowment of $50,000; the Charles Stimson Fund; the 
Mrs. Emma B. Norton endowment; the Drummond Memorial Fund; 
the Stevenson Memorial Collection; the George F. Cook Memorial Fund; 
and the Willis H. Booth Library of Economics. 

The distinctive character of the Library is marked also by the quality 
of its staff and its service to students and faculty. 


Lisprary INstructTion: A course of instruction in the use of the Li- 
brary, given by the Librarian, is an elective lower division course, the 
purpose of which is to make possible a more effective use of the facilities 
afforded by libraries in general, and by the Occidental College Library 


in particular. 
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_ Enrollment at Occidental College is limited and the number of applicants 
each semester exceeds the places available for new students. Admission 
of both resident and non-resident students is therefore competitive. Selec- 
_ tion is based on all available information concerning the aptitudes, inter- 
ests, scholastic achievement and personal qualifications of each applicant, 
and decisions by the Committee on Admissions reflect judgment combin- 
ing all of these factors. 

Although chronological order of filing requests for consideration has 
ttle bearing on final selection, early application by both resident and 
non-resident students is desirable. The Director of Admissions will be 
glad to arrange for personal interviews to discuss preparation for college 
work or plans for college courses. No formal action concerning the 
admission of September candidates is taken before March 15; however, 
preliminary evaluations will be made as soon as all of an applicant’s 
credentials, including aptitude test scores, are on file. 

Approximately 350 freshmen (men and women) may be admitted in 
September. Transfers with advanced standing are accepted both in Sep- 
tember and in February, the number depending upon vacancies each 
semester. Formal application should be filed before March 15 for the fall 
semester and December 15 for the spring semester. First selections by 
the Committee on Admissions usually are announced within one month 
after these dates. Further selection will be made upon completion of 
applications until all space for the semester has been assigned and stu- 
dents who are unable to file before the dates for first selection are invited 
to review their cases with the Director of Admissions. 


APPLICATION PROCEDURES 


Each person seeking admission is asked to file, on application forms 
provided by the office of the Director of Admissions, the following 
information: 

1. A formal application for admission, supplemented by a small photo- 
graph and a statement briefly outlining the applicant’s reasons for going 
to college and the factors which have led him to choose Occidental as the 
college he would like to attend. An application fee of five dollars must 
accompany each formal request for consideration; this fee is non- 
refundable. 

2. Official transcripts of academic records. In the case of students seek- 
ing admission with advanced standing, the Committee on Admission asks 
for detailed records of high school work as well as complete transcripts 
from all institutions attended after graduation from high school. 

3. Statements from three persons who are qualified to judge the can- 
didate’s personal qualifications and intellectual ability. One of these 
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statements should come from a counselor, vice-principal or principal of 
the school last attended; one from a teacher and the third from a refer- 
ence of the applicant’s own choice who knows him well and who, if 
possible, is familiar with Occidental College. 

4. All applicants for admission, either as freshmen or with advanced 
standing, are required to take either the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the 
College Entrance Examination Board or tests as given by Occidental 
College. 

5. Students whose aptitude test scores, scholastic records and personal 
qualifications are acceptable are asked to file detailed medical histories 
and physicians’ statements for consideration by the health staff of the 
college before final action is taken on their applications for admission. 
See page 53 for detailed statement concerning required information. 


Upon notification of acceptance, deposit of $50.00 is required toward 
tuition for the first semester of attendance. In addition, students accepted 
into college halls of residence are required to deposit $25.00 toward room 
rent. As rooms are rented for the entire college year, this deposit applies 
on room rent for the second semester. In case of withdrawal, $25.00 of 
the tuition deposit and $20.00 of the room deposit will be refunded pro- 
vided written notice of cancellation is received in the Admissions office 
on or before July fifteenth from fall semester applicants or January 
first from applicants accepted for the spring semester. No refund will be 
made after these dates. 


APTITUDE TESTS 


As stated above, aptitude tests are required of all applicants for admis- 
sion to Occidental College. These tests are offered monthly from Decem- 
ber to June. Specific dates for the tests given by the college may be 
obtained from the Director of Admissions. These tests are given only on 
the campus. A fee of two dollars is charged; this fee is non-refundable. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 


Applicants who are unable to come to the Occidental College campus are 
expected to take the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, given each year in all parts of the United States and 
various foreign countries. During the academic year 1956-57, the College 
Entrance Examination Board will hold examinations on each of the 
following dates: 


Saturday, December 1, 1956 Saturday, March 16, 1957. 
Saturday, January 12, 1957 Saturday, May 18, 1957 
Saturday, February 16, 1957 Wednesday, August 14, 1957 
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Applicants for fall admission may take College Board tests either in 
‘December, January, February or March. Those seeking admission to the 
‘spring semester may take these tests either in August or December. 

Copies of the publication College Board Tests (Bulletin of Informa- 

tion) may be obtained without charge from the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board. This Bulletin contains an application blank, rules regard- 
ing applications, fees and reports; rules for the conduct of the tests; 
advice to candidates; descriptions of the tests; sample questions and 
answers; and lists of examination centers. 

Candidates should make application by mail to the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Inquiries and applications should be addressed to 

P.O. Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, California, by students who wish to take 
the examinations in any of the following states, territories or foreign 
areas: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Territory of Alaska, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, Northwest Territory, Yukon Territory, Province of 
Alberta, Province of British Columbia, Province of Manitoba, Province 
of Saskatchewan, Republic of Mexico, Australia, the Pacific Islands, in- 
cluding Japan and Formosa. Candidates applying for examination in any 
state or foreign area not given above should write to College Entrance 
Examination Board, P.O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Application forms will be sent to any teacher or candidate upon 
request. When ordering the forms, candidates should state whether they 
wish applications for the December, January, February, March, May or 
August tests. Each application for the Scholastic Aptitude Test must be 
accompanied by a fee of six dollars. All applications and fees should reach 
the appropriate office of the Board not later than the dates specified 
below: 
For examination centers located 


In the United States, Canada, In Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, Central and South America, 

Date of Tests Mexico or the West Indies and Australia 

December 1, 1956 November 10 October 13 

January 12, 1957 December 15 November 24. 

February 16, 1957 January 26 December 29 
'March 16, 1957 February 23 January 26 
May 18, 1957 April 27 March 30 
August 14, 1957 July 24. June 26 


Applications received after these closing dates will be subject to a 
penalty fee of three dollars in addition to the regular fee. An application 
received at a Board office later than one week prior to the date of the 

examination cannot be guaranteed acceptance. Candidates are urged to 
send in their applications and fees as early as possible, preferably several 
weeks before the closing date. 
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The Board will report the results of the tests to the institutions indi- 
cated on the candidates’ applications. The college, in turn, will notify the 
candidates of the action taken upon their applications for admission. 
No action is taken by Occidental College without full information as 
indicated on pages 25-26. 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


No rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed for entrance. It is recom- 
mended, however, that primary emphasis be given in high school pro- 
grams to the following subjects which are considered especially desirable 
as preparation for the course of a liberal arts college: English, foreign 
language, history, mathematics, and laboratory science. Special empha- 
sis should be given to those subjects which are directly related to the 
student’s proposed field of concentration in college. 

Grades of “A” and “B? or their equivalents, in high school subjects are 
interpreted as recommending the student for college work. In general, 
the minimum for favorable consideration of an application for admission 
is approximately a “B” average from high school. In addition, students 
seeking to transfer with advanced standing are expected to present col- 
lege records of “C” average or better, together with statements of hon- 
orable dismissal from collegiate institutions previously attended. Both 
grades in previous scholastic work and scores in aptitude tests are con- 
sidered in judging the applicant’s academic preparation and promise. 

No college credit toward graduation is given for excess entrance units. 
In no case will advanced standing be granted in excess of one hundred 
units. Credit as determined by admissions officers for work completed at 
other institutions is provisional during the first semester of attendance. 

In exceptional cases permission may be given by the proper faculty 
committee to receive credit on examination for work equivalent to regu- 
lar Occidental College courses, although not completed in an institution 
of recognized collegiate rank, Formal application for such examinations, 
with satisfactory evidence of the work completed, must be presented to 
the Registrar. 

Information concerning graduate study, including requirements for 
admission to graduate standing, will be found on pages 67-72 of this 
catalogue. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


Persons of maturity may be admitted as special students and may be se 
classified for one year. Upon satisfactory completion of a full year of 
work a special student may apply for classification as a candidate for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in full 
all degree requirements. 

No one will be admitted as a special student who has been in attend- 
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ance at another institution within two years of the date of his application. 
Special students are subject to all of the rules and regulations which 
apply to regular undergraduate students. 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will be evalu- 
ated in accordance with the established regulations governing admission 
to Occidental College. 

Students from non-English speaking countries must present evidence 
of competence in English sufficient to permit them to follow Occidental 
College courses successfully. If it seems advisable the college may require 
an otherwise acceptable student either to pass an English aptitude test, or 
to take an intensive course in English for foreigners at an American 
institution which offers such courses, prior to establishing residence at 
Occidental. 

Foreign students must also present evidence that sufficient funds will 
be available for their travel, and for their academic and living expenses 
either through authorization to convert their native currencies into 
American dollars or from sources available in the United States. Foreign 
students must not depend upon earnings from employment in the United 
States for any significant portion of these expenses, particularly during 
the first two years of their stay. Furthermore, each foreign student must 
have a bona fide sponsor in the United States who is willing and able to 
grant him financial and other aid as needed. 

A few half-tuition or full-tuition scholarships are available to espe- 
cially well-qualified foreign students. (See page 34). 


ADMISSION OF VETERANS 


Honorably discharged veterans may apply for admission either in regu- 
lar standing or as special students, following procedures outlined in 
preceding paragraphs. 

Occidental College wishes to give full recognition to in-service educa- 
tional experience, including both formal study and informal learning. 
Veterans are invited to submit records of training courses, correspondence 
work or other educational experience, and to request evaluation of such 
records in terms of possible credit toward a degree. 

Each veteran applying for entrance is required to include a true copy 
of his discharge certificate with the credentials presented to the Com- 
mittee on Admissions. He is expected also to establish contact, preferably 
in person, with the Dean of Men. 
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FEES AND EXPENSES 


Occidental College is an independent institution which receives no sup- 
port from taxes or other public funds. Each student is charged a tuition 
fee which covers about two-thirds of the cost of services given to him 
by the college. The balance of these costs is met by income from endow- 
ment and by gifts from trustees, parents, alumni and other friends who 
are interested in the type of education which this institution provides. 

The expenses of students at Occidental College are shown in the 
schedules which appear on pages 30-32. The college reserves the right 
to change fees, modify its services or change its programs should 
economic conditions or national emergency make it necessary to do so. 

A non-resident undergraduate student should estimate $1,050 as mini- 
mum expense for a college year. The resident student should consider 
$1,850 a minimum. These estimates include tuition, student body fee, 
accident insurance, books, and, for the resident student, room and boa 


TUITION AND GENERAL FEES: 
Turrion—Undergraduate 


Full time (twelve to eighteen units)? ..............05.5. $375.00 

Seven to eleven units, per unit 3. .5. 05.4)... 35.00 

Six units or-less, per unit... 7.5.72 ee 30.00 
Turrion—Graduate 

Full time (twelve to fifteen units)? ... .... . 2 350.00 

Seven to eleven units, per unit .. 222. 2..)... 30.00 

Six units or less, per unit... . 22.55 Js. fr 25.00 


(Students in the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies 
consult page 77 for special rates under this program) 


STUDENT Bopy FEE? ..2)...0. 0505. 02 ee 10.00 
AccIDENT INsuRANCE (required of all full time students) .... 3.00 
APPLICATION FEE (Required of all new students) .......... 5.00 
APTITUDE TeEst (Required of all new students) ............ 2.00 


SUMMER SESSION (See Summer Session Bulletin ) 


1Tuition is the charge for instruction and general services of the college, including 
privileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Health Center; admission to 
all athletic and forensic contests sponsored by the college; and graduation. The priv- 
ilege of the Artist Series is extended to all full time students, subject to established ticket 
procedures and a student capacity of approximately 60% of Thorne Hall at each event. 


This fee is collected by the college for the student body which carries on its operations 
as a department of the college. The annual budget must receive the approval of the 
President of the College. The funds are administered by the Executive Committee of the 
Associated Student Body. The net worth, which changes with the results of operations 
from year to year, is available for general college purposes under the direction of the 
Board of Trustees. The payment of the fee includes (1) subscription to the college paper 
and annual, (2) student body and class membership, (3) dues for membership m 
Associated Men Students and Associated Women students. 
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RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD: 


ee VER SEINE GOUDEN GHG Ta On-air fe cick see) ss sale ee ee 360.00 
(A deposit of $25.00 is required for reservation of a room) 


Tuition, room and board, student body and certain other fees are pay- 
able each semester on or before the day of registration. Deferred pay- 
ments may be arranged on the following basis: 

One-third or more in cash at registration. Balance may be paid one- 
third on the first day of the first month following registration, one-third 
on the first day of the second month following registration, and one-third 
on the first day of the third month following registration. 

Other arrangements, satisfactory to the Comptroller, may be made 
before registration, but all college charges must be paid by December 1 
and May 1 of the fall and spring semesters, respectively. , 

A service fee of $2.00 is charged for such deferred payment. Scholar- 
ships, loans and grants-in-aid given by the college may not be used in 
lieu of cash at registration. 


DEPARTMENTAL FEES: 
For exact fees see Courses of Instruction. 


LABORATORY AND WORKSHOP, per course .......... $2.00 to $ 9.50 


ou Punteretan (QC a oS 3.00 

Rieti y DE PAR AGES ORPOSEE 62... iin fe hae ween as 7.50 

Pe ION AIO SV SUA eens ois Pu eo alee W 7.00 
Student Teaching, and Placement Fee, per unit ....... 5.00 

(This fee is non-refundable ) 

Music, Appirep>—Individual Instruction ................ 75.00 
ei song, (CLASS ae ahs i ee Pr 10.00 
Practice Fees—no charge for basic time allowed (See 

Page 131) 
For additional practice: 
PIAING 5tNOUIS! DET WEEK). cchicgda nt cle ee yee es 7.60 
Orncan—Thorne Hall, 1 hour per week ...........-.. 9.00 
Music Building Organ, 1 hour per week ..... 5.00 


SPECIAL FEES: 
| Payable upon notice from Registrar’s or Comptroller’s Office. 
APPOINTMENT SERVICE RENEWAL, Department of Education 5.00 


eri ve XCUSE— LATE REQUEST 4 iecc sie nie aie eanieece Aeneas 1.00 
AvupitTor’s FEE, per unit: 
BE PAO SECU are et ara) no Oke Aiciattade, Euswede eat ats 15.00 
CrEATIVE Art Courses, including Art 153, per unit ... 30.00 
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CHANGE IN SCHEDULE AFTER First FRIDAY OF SEMESTER ... $2.00 
Crepit By ExaMINATION (Based on individual study ) 

Per COUTSE ee ae 2 5.00 
DUuPpLicaTE RECEIPT FOR STUDENT BILL |...) 002 1.00 
EpucaTion DEPARTMENT—Application fee .............. 3.00 
EXAMINATIONS GIVEN AT AN IRREGULAR TIME ...... $1.00 to 3.00 
Excess Unirs—Beyond Study List Limit, each ........... 3.0.00 
GrapuaTION FEE, three year Pre-Dental, Pre-Medical and 

Pre-Nursing Gourses ........... 2... 5.00 
Gym Surrs—lInitial fee for four years ...°. . =e 3.00 
PuysicaAL EXAMINATION—Late 

Hirst WEEK AFTER REGISTRATION |. ..)= Ge 1.00 

Eacn WEEK THEREAFTER. .\......:.. 5: eee 50 
REGISTRATION, late, per day <........ +4) 4:0 ae 1:00 
RESIDENCE Housst Duss: Men .... $2.50 Women .... . 390m 
TEACHER’S CREDENTIAL FEE, per credential .............. 6.00 
TuHEsIs For M.A. DEGREE, binding fee, per copy ........... 5.00 
TRANSCRIPTS OF CrEDITs, one copy free; thereafter, per copy’ 1.00 
VOCATIONAL TEST 5.5)... Gy eu dees) ete) 2.50 

REFUNDS 


Since faculty engagements and other commitments are made by the 
college for the entire year in advance, the following refund schedule has 
been established in order that the college and the student may share the 
loss equitably when it is necessary for a student to withdraw: 


Withdrawal within ten days after registration—full tuition less $35.00. 


Withdrawal after ten days and within the fifth week after registra- 
tion—two-thirds of tuition. 


Withdrawal after the fifth week and within the eighth week after reg- 
istration—one-half of tuition. 


Withdrawal after eight weeks—no refund. 


No refund except for board will be made to a student who is dismissed 
or suspended. Refund for board will not be made for an absence of one 
week or less nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. Refund on 
room will be pro-rated only if room is re-rented within the semester. In 
the case of music fees, a pro-rated balance, less $3.00, will be refunded. 

All refunds must be requested by letter with full explanation, date of 
receipt of which determines the refund period. 


1Transcript of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to the college 
have been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements made therefor. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES AND STUDENT AID 


Each year Occidental College furnishes financial assistance to a substan- 
tial number of students from its general funds and from restricted endow- 
ments. Such funds have been and are donated by friends in order that 
merit may be recognized and individual and family resources may be 
supplemented for students faced with financial problems. In 1956-57 a 
considerable sum will be used for scholarship grants. In addition, many 
students will be helped to find employment either on the campus or in 
nearby communities. 

It is expected that students whose expenses can be met by parents or 
from other sources will not apply for scholarships as financial need must 
be taken into consideration in making awards. Other bases for selection 
of recipients of financial assistance are scholastic excellence, aptitude test 
scores and the applicant’s general record of activities and citizenship. 

_ Applications for financial assistance should be addressed to the Com- 

mittee on Scholarships and Student Aid, Occidental College, Los Angeles 
41, California. A student must be accepted for admission before his appli- 
cation for aid can be considered. 

Information concerning special scholarships at the graduate level 
under the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies may be found 
on page 77. Scholarships available to students in the Curriculum in 
Actuarial Science are mentioned on page 78. 

Information concerning job opportunities can be obtained from the 

_ Director of Vocational Guidance and Placement. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Occidental College is one of a group of thirteen West Coast colleges and 

universities which have adopted a uniform application for financial 

assistance. A clear distinction is made between (1) recognition of aca- 
_ demic honor and achievement and (2) recognition of financial need for 
_ assistance, in order that appropriate awards may be made to students as 
they most deserve or need them. 


Honors at ENTRANCE: Awarded in recognition of distinguished aca- 
demic achievement, without regard to financial need, this type of recog- 
nition carries no monetary grant. The institutions make their own choice 
of recipients for such Honors at Entrance; no applications are required. 


_ScHoLARsHIP GRANTs FoR New Srupents: Scholarship Grants are 
awarded in proportion to the degree of financial need and not as a meas- 

ure of academic achievement or honor. However, because scholarship 

funds are limited, Scholarship Grants generally must be awarded on a 
selective basis and thus previous records and apparent promise of candi- 
dates usually are factors which determine who will receive the grants. 
The amount of the Grant ranges from $100 to $750. 
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ALUMNI ScHoLARSHIPS: In addition to Scholarship Grants the college 
awards several Alumni Scholarships each year to incoming freshmen. 
These scholarships carry a financial stipend of from $375 to $1,000 per 
year, and are four-year awards. It is necessary to maintain a “B” aver- 
age each semester in order to retain these scholarships. Applications for 
Alumni Scholarships should be filed not later than March 15. 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS: Scholarship grants of one-half tuition for resi- 
dence students and one-fourth tuition for those not living on the campus 
are made available to sons and daughters of ordained ministers in full- 
time Christian service upon the establishing of financial need. The Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, the Southern California Association of Physics 
Teachers, the California Scholarship Federation, the Scholastic Sports 
Association, Alpha Gamma Sigma, the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the United States Office of Naval Research have special 
scholarships open to properly qualified applicants. Information concern- 
ing these special scholarships may be obtained through either the organi- 
zation named or the Director of Student Aid. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS FOR STUDENTS IN Course: Sophomore students 
who establish financial need and who have attained satisfactory (“C” 
average or better for the semester) academic and citizenship records are 
eligible to apply for consideration for Scholarship Grants. Juniors and 
seniors may be considered on the same bases, but in the case of upper 
division students loans play an increasing role in the student aid pro- 
gram. In the case of graduate students, loans are the major source of 
assistance. 

Repayment of Scholarship Grants is not obligatory if the student grad- 
uates from Occidental College. It a student who has received such a Grant 
transfers elsewhere for college work, however, arrangements for ultimate 
repayment or refunding such aid must be made before a transcript is 
issued. 


Loan Funps: Through the generosity of many friends of the college, a 
student loan fund of approximately $150,000 is available from which 
loans are made to students in the junior and senior years at low interest 
rates. These loans are to be repaid within approximately five years of 
graduation and are limited to students of acceptable scholastic standing 
and economical habits of expenditure. 


ForEIGN STUDENT SCHOLARSHIPS: Occidental College has designated cer- 
tain funds to be used annually for financial assistance of qualified foreign 
students accepted for admission. In addition, the college maintains a for- 
eign student exchange program, sponsored jointly by students and col- 
lege administration, with accredited universities in foreign lands. Details 
are available through the Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS SUPPORTED BY ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Epwin E. Brrse, now $2,430, established in 1951 by the family and friends of 
Edwin E. Beebe, ’31, of Anaheim for one or more worthy and needy students 
of high character and good sportsmanship interested in Physical Education as 
a career. 


JOHN AND ANNIE E. K. BipwE Lt, $22,160, a fund administered by the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church. Gift of John Bidwell, first 
man to lead an overland emigrant train to California in 1841. Died, Chico, 
California, in 1900. 


Dean Tuomas Grecory Burt, $12,734, established by the Board of Trustees in 
recognition of his service as Dean of the College from 1909 to 1928. He admin- 
istered the scholarship and student aid program of the college. 


Mary ANprREws CLarkK AND Mary Marcaret MItter Memoriat, $1,900, gift 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Newell and Anna B. Clark of 
Los Angeles in 1928. 


Tue Crass oF 1915 ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIP, $25,000, the income from which 
goes to a “superior young person with an exceptionally high degree of scho- 


 lastic attainment and who possesses qualifications for responsible and dedi- 


cated leadership:’ 


_ Horacrt CLELAnp, $1,100, established by the Alumni Association in memory 


of T. Horace Cleland, ’03, for the best qualified upper-classman on the basis of 
need, merit and scholarship. Mr. Cleland was the son of Robert W. and Sallie 


_ Glass Cleland and elder brother of Dr. Robert Glass Cleland, ’07. 


ALBERT B, AND FLORENCE O, CUTTER, $20,000, a bequest in 1930, the income to 
be divided equally between men and women students and preferably to stu- 
dents from Riverside, home of the donors. 


_ Economics DEPARTMENT, $19,050, established in 1947 by an anonymous Los 
_ Angeles friend, the income to be used for worthy students nominated by the 


department. 


RapHAEL AND Norman B. HERMAN, $25,000, a bequest of Raphael Herman of 
Los Angeles in 1947 as a memorial in his own and his brother’s names. 


Mrs. Oscar R. Howarp, $25,000, established by Mrs. Howard in 1953 to aid 


men and women of promise who without financial help could not complete 
their college course. 


Davin Travis Huycxe Memoriu, $8,135, established by his parents and rela- 


tives in 1949, as a memorial to their son, a member of the class of 1948, who 


lost his life in an airplane accident in Alaska while on duty with the Naval 
| Air Corps. 


| Emig C. anp Auzert L. Meyer, $14,266, a bequest in 1949 by Emilie C. 
| Meyer for a student to be chosen in cooperation with the Westlake Guild of 


_ Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles. 


Dr. anp Mrs. Garrett NEwxirk AND JoHN Martin Newkirk, $6,768, a be- 
quest in 1928 of Mrs. Newkirk of Pasadena for a student preparing for Chris- 
tian work. 


_Arruur AND Frances W. Nostz, $16,175, a bequest in 1928 of Arthur Noble 
of Pasadena for a young man and a young woman of promise in their sopho- 
more year. 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, $5,000. The following 
Presbyterian churches each gave $1,000 in the 1906 Endowment Campaign for 
which Occidental in conjunction with the church awards $150 per year to an 
outstanding member of each congregation: 


First Presbyterian Church of Glendale 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles 
First Presbyterian Church of Long Beach 

First Presbyterian Church of Santa Monica 
First Presbyterian Church of Santa Ana 


Masext Witson Ricuarps Scholarship Fund, $750 awarded annually, begin- 
ning in 1952-53, to young women residents of Los Angeles on the basis of need 
and sound scholarship. Trustees are Mrs. Ruth Walker and Mr. Carey S. Hill. 
Frep STEBLER, $10,427, a gift of Fred Stebler of Riverside in 1945. Mr. Stebler 
is a pioneer in the design and manufacture of citrus packing machinery. _ 
LouEsE PrerrcE Switzer MEmorIAL, $1,030, gift in 1950 of Helene and Made- 
lene Switzer, for a student interested in physical education, sports, an 
intercollegiate athletics and possessed of worthy character. 
Lizut. Krevork V. TAsHJIAN, ’43, $3,550, gift in 1945 of Dr. and Mrs. V. A. K. 
Tashjian in memory of their son, gallant officer of the 22nd Marines, killed 
in action at Okinawa, June 10, 1945, preferably for entering students as a 
morally repayable grant-in-aid. 

Pear. TiFFin, $30,000, gift of Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Tiffin of Los Angeles in 
1914, in memory of their daughter. 

War Memoria, $11,356, established in 1947-48 by gifts of alumni and friends 


of the college to honor the thirty-nine students who lost their lives in World 
War II. 


In addition to the foregoing funds, the Board of Trustees holds the 
following endowments restricted to scholarships. 


RoBert G, AND AMANDA J. BLEE—A gift in 1919 by Mr. and Mrs. Blee, 


pioneers of Santa Ana ......4....30) 08... 000 $ 2,000 
LovuIsE AND Marion Bonsacx—A gift in 1934 of Mrs. Louise Bonsack 

of Pasadena in the name of herself and daughter ................. 10,000 
Dr. EpwIn Forrest Boyp of Los Angeles—a gift in 1924............ 355 
Anna B. Criark of Los Angeles. A bequest in 1935 ................ 1,000 


O. G. Crawrorp of Colton. A bequest in 1933 still subject to annuity 
payments and then available for scholarships. 


FrANcis AND ApA C. Dimmick—A gift in the Endowment Campaign 


OE LQOG SF sia tine evden eee ac) PPA A ie cake Died ear 1,000 
Miss R. M. Fites—A gift in the Endowment Campaign of 1906..... 1,000 
Martin Hoover—A gift in 1934 of Kate C. Hoover of Los Angeles in 

honor.of her husband) isi se 2. 1 a ss les 0 5,000 
James N. Locke of Coachella, California.—A bequest in 1945 ....... 750 
Frank N. Macpuerson of Pasadena and formerly of Detroit. A be- 

quest placed in trust and made available in 1950 ................. - 12,528 


Emma E. Mars—A gift, the income from which, when available, will 
be used as grants to seniors for travel in Europe. 
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_ J. M. anp Extra E. Newe tz of Los Angeles. A gift, in 1937, by the par- 


Esa Ee NCSL UERZ Or taht Rlsty hf ie tes, wala. Chidad a Sioa ed od $ 2,500 
H. P. Parsons. A bequest in 1939 from a Long Beach friend ........ 5,000 
J. I. Parsons. A gift in 1903 by a Santa Rosa, California, friend ..... 1,000 
Mrs. L. ScHooNover—A gift of Miss Mary Schoonover in honor of her 
(8 Ges pc aU CP Re ee Rs a PGs at 664, 
D. M. SuipmMan—A bequest by L. Y. Pratt in 1915 ................ 1,000 
Mary J. Taytor of Los Angeles. A bequest in 1951 from a friend deep- 
Memterested in Christian education)... 6... 6c ek ek bee ee ones 8,700 


- TsaBELLA WHuytTE of Pasadena. A gift in 1931 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


_ Awarded annually from gifts and grants: 
_AtumMNI Funp, made up of contributions from several hundred 


Alumni and allocated by the Board of Governors for scholarship pur- 
poses. In 1955-56 this fund totaled approximately ................ $52,000 


Tue AssociATED MEN STUDENTS SCHOLARSHIP, awarded annually to a 


man of high academic achievement who has contributed to the life of 


ELS Sc he, ee akg fs Pe xa Um Ah aie Linda gun wield wha eS ood 150 


Tue FLtorENce Norma Brapy SCHOLARSHIP, established in 1954 by 
the Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority, to be administered by the Dean 
of Women for emergency purposes or scholarship grants to worthy 


ME OUT IMICCC 10 Cate. same e es ci ies g sce eins te ewe ele ee | 210 
Tue C. F. Braun & Co. Scuorarsuips, established in 1952 for out- 
standing young men of merit and need. In 1955-56 this fund totaled . —_ 3,000 


Crown ZELLERBACH FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP, established in 1956-57 
for an upper division student majoring in pre-medicine who is a citi- 
zen of the United States and is selected without regard to color, sex, 
creed, or country or origin. Financial need is not a primary consid- 


te PR tr ee Oe Pee eee): Ls v's 8 bbe eye a enre whe Cis ale eed 600 
Tue Esety ScHorarsuHips, given by the Ebell Club of Los Angeles to 
outstanding men and women of the college ...................05. 200 
Tue WiiuiaM N. anp JENNIE H. Goopwin ScHo.arsuHIpP, established 
by the Jennie H. Goodwin Estate, for aid in vocational training .... 600 


Tue Haynes FounpaTIon ScHouarsuHies, one full-tuition scholarship 
and one tuition-subsistence scholarship, are awarded annually to 
seniors who, concurrently with their studies, will do some form of 
internship in industry, government, business or social service. 


HicHianp Park Optimist CLus MeEmoriAL SCHOLARSHIP, a scholar- 


ship established by the club for a graduate from Franklin High 
| School attending Occidental College. The student is selected by joint 
committee representing the club, the high school and the college on 


the basis of need and academic acceptability ..................... 4,00 
Francis Morratr Hore Scuorarsuip, established by the Hoyt M. and 


Rose B. Leisure Foundation, to be awarded to a student preparing for 


actuarial work who is deemed worthy academically and possesses a 
financial need. First preference shall be a son or daughter of an em- 
ployee of the Occidental Life Insurance Company, or an employee of 
ERTE 1) MPO ay Stee ey yh iahs tet eos, alo Rls Od o piastats We sidele wjeces 750 


Scholarships 


Tue James IrnviNE SCHOLARSHIPS, $30,000, a gift in 1956 from the 
James Irvine Foundation, the income from which will be used to 
assist men and women students in the payment of college expenses. 
The benefits of this fund are limited to students residing in the State 
of California, with preference given to those residing in Orange 
County. 


Tue James S. Kemper FouNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, each providing 
$750 annually for four years, are awarded to qualified young men 
contemplating careers in insurance administration. For a fifth year, 
in a graduate school, $1,000 additional may be available. 


Tue Las AmicAs SCHOLARSHIP FunND, established by the Las Amigas 
Club and based on receipts from the Thorne Hall Travel Series; the 
money to be used for emergency purposes as determined by the Dean 
of Men and Dean of Women and for scholarship grants to worthy stu- 
dents. In 1955-56 this fund totaled approximately ................ 


Tue Hoyt M. Aanp Roser B. LeisurE FoUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP, a full 
tuition scholarship for a major in economics or business administra- 
tion who intends to go into a business career. The recipient is chosen 
on the basis of satisfactory scholarship, high character, good citizen- 
ship and. personality ©. 000.6600. 6 5 se ape one oe eo Oe 


THE RoBert GRANT MarTIN GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGLISH, es- 
tablished by the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert 
Grant Martin, Professor of English, 1924-31 ....2...+..5 3 


Tuer GrorcE HENry Mayr ScHorarsuips, established as a trust fund 
administered by the Beverly Hills National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, by George Henry Mayr of Beverly Hills in 1949. The Trustees 
name the institutions to benefit from this fund and the amount to be 
distributed on a yearly basis. The college designates the persons to 
receive the scholarships. In 1955-56 this fund amounted to ........ 


Tue Pan-HELLENIC SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Pan-Hel- 
lenic Council of Occidental College to a woman of worth and need .. 


Tue H. B. Srztrman ScHoLarsHIP, received through the Board of 
Education of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. .....° 32529 


Tue Sigma AtpHaA Iota Music ScHo.arsuHip, given annually by the 
Occidental College chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota to an upper division 
music major of high musicianship and need ........:..) 2 ae 


Tue WiiuiamM R. Staats AND CompANy SCHOLARSHIP, established in 
1954 for students in economics, selection to be made by the Scholar- 
ship Committee in consultation with the department ............. 


Trmes-Mrrror SCHOLARSHIPS, to assist worthy and needy students 
whose fields of study are economics, history, political science, or psy- 
chology. First preference in awarding is to sons and daughters of em- 
ployees of the Times-Mirror Company. In 1955-56 the fund totaled . 


THe Hat B. Waits GraDUATE SCHOLARSHIP, established by Mr. — 


Wallis in 1954 for a graduate student in Psychology, selected by the 
department with his approval... 05 .0......0..+) 1/04. 


750 
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50 
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7300 


750 


Scholarships, Prizes 
PRIZES 


THe Martin DweiLLe KNEELAND Prize Funp: From this fund an annual 
award is made. This may be given once in his or her college course to a stu- 
dent preparing for the ministry or other religious work who has shown good 
all around scholarship and character and is in need of financial assistance. 


Tue Frep H. ScHauer Prize Funp: From this fund, annually, a trophy is pur- 
chased and awarded to the winner of a football kicking contest held in con- 
junction with the college athletic program. 


Poetry Prizes: Prizes of $50, $30 and $20 for the three best poems written by 
undergraduate students were awarded in 1955-56 under a gift received from 
the trustees of the Margaret Trust. 


Tue ExvizaserH Davis Peters Memoriat Music Prize: Given in memory of 
Elizabeth Davis Peters, by Mr. Alfred S. Peters and a group of friends in Bur- 
bank and Glendale. An annual award of $50 is made to the music major who 


in the opinion of faculty and classmates has done the most during the year to 
~advance the ideals and the prestige of music on the campus. 


————— KkkkKkkkKkK x 


ATHLETE OF THE YEAR TropHy: Established in 1951 by the Associated Men 
Students to honor the outstanding graduating senior in the field of intercol- 
legiate athletics. 


Tue B. H. Cutitey Tropnuy: Established in 1956 by the Associated Men Stu- 
dents in honor of the Dean of Men to be awarded annually to the outstanding 
freshman basketball player. 


Tue Jim Harvey Tropuy Funp: Established in 1941 by John L. Harvey in 
honor of his son. The income from this fund is used to purchase, annually, a 


trophy to be awarded to a member of the track team. 


INTER-FRATERNITY SING PrizE Funp: An endowment of $4,000 given by Mrs. 
Alphonzo E. Bell, the income from which is to be used as prize money for the 
annual sing. 


Tue Percy F. ScoumMAcHER Awarp: A plaque awarded annually to the person 
who in that year has made an outstanding contribution to the work of the 
college within the field of the dramatic arts. 


Forest LAwN AWaArDs FoR PERSUASIVE SKILLS: As one of five Southern Califor- 
nia Christian colleges, qualified Occidental College students may enter the 
$1,000 to $100 student and the $5,000 to $500 institutional awards program 
offered annually in the Forest Lawn Science and Art of Persuasion Competi- 
tion. Awards are earned through demonstration of persuasive writing skills 
‘in one free and two specified propositions directly related to the student’s 
major field. Full details are provided each student on or immediately after 
fall term registration. 


| SELTZER Awarp: An award of $100 each to the freshman man and freshman 
woman with the highest grade point average for the year. Provided through 
funds given by Mr. Jules E. Seltzer, matched by college funds. 


THe Cuaries W. Lisr Memorrat Awarp: A prize of $1,000 to be awarded 
equally to a man and a woman chosen from the top one-third of the freshman 
class ranked scholastically and based on achievement rather than need. Fac- 
tors to be considered are: (1) leadership, (2) character and personality, 
(3) maturity of purpose, and (4) good citizenship and Christian ideals. If the 
student is not in residence, the amount may be reduced. 
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DANIEL STEWART HAMMACK MEMorRIAL—JUNIoR Ciass Honor Awarp: Estab- 
lished in 1955 by Mrs. Dan S. Hammack, Dan S. Hammack, Jr., and friends as 
a memorial to the late Daniel Stewart Hammack, ’05, Trustee from 1925 to 
1953. The sum of $250 to be awarded annually at the Commencement season, 
preferably alternating each year to a junior man or woman judged to be out- 
standing on grounds of high scholarship, strong moral character, loyalty to 
the Christian ideals of the college, and contributions to student life and 
welfare. Need is not a factor in the selection. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by the Board 
of Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Student Aid: 


Fanny Albinger Loan Fund .. 2... 05... 105.) so: « Cog 3. i 
"Alpha Sorority §. 4.1... 062 oles ud weno sia ele ee el 1,332 
Associated Men Students-.. 0.00.90 i bot 100 
The John Willis Baer Memorial’... . 2 2..0.)..0 2. ee 2,025 
Bay Area Occidental Parents Club ». 2... .5....4,'s ee 100 
Prank G. Bolt: .:. oc). cass ole ois 3 ewe nite) wisest ci 4,990 
Mary FE Brandt. 00). 040.6 4 scissor ue eee 3,500 
James. Ross ‘Clark—Gift of Mrs. J. R. Clark... . 2... ee 5,050 
Muriel Stewart Cleland—Gift of Occidental Faculty Women’s Club. 5,678 
Sallie Glass Cleland—Gift of Mary Stewart ...................... 500 
The Mary C. Cunningham Fund—Gift of Occidental Faculty . 

Women's Glub . 0 08 2 a 2,527 
George E. Dayton ..2 2.2.0.2... 302.5 02) 1,000 
Delta Omicron Tau Sorority .....9.. 91.5... 3042 0 oe 1,005 
Rolla'F, Deninis \. 24 0. eas ce ss oa eye ee 335 
Erdman ‘Hall’ ....0 00. 8. ea oats ee 126 
Ida (Ey Fraser oo. si. cies sees aoe 0 ay DA i 6 7,014, 
Mary Lindley Galloway . i. 2... 62. 5b... sh 50,305 
Cecil H, Gamble... 0. pe ce ale G alete eb) 7,000 
D.iW..JHanna College Club... 2.3.0.0 640 «2 ses be 1,206 
Wirs:,O.'T, Jolson. ¢ 3560 0. eos. 26 ace ae at, «sc oe 2,658 
Mrs. Lora:G. Knight 20) 00 ee as loo. 5,000 
Euclid W. and Elizabeth McBride ..'............ 7) /2 ee 4,945 
Zechariah D, Matthus—Gift of Mrs. Z. B. Matthus ........... a) 
Charlie Louise Montgomery—Santa Ana Chapter U.D.C........... 425 
Seeley W. Mudd—Gift of Mrs. S. W. Mudd ...................... 3,600 
Occidental No. 1—Gift of Clarence J. Gamble .......... 372.2 11,159 
Orrialley owe ie ye el a is PE 89 
Phi Beta:\Kappa (Delta Chapter) . 2!) 0.0... 1.0. oa. Oe 750 
Phi Gamma Delta Mothers’ Glub.. 2.0.0.2. 4). ©. + «dicen ce 50 
Percy Schumacher. 600208 66 lve aie Lola aus whe dhe se 240 
Albert Stone Foundation). 2). cue se ls ss los | oes ijiae 
Gertrude’S, Fhomasy.) 4 wea He oe a 5,000 
Walter Van'E. Thompson... 2.00.62... Shy Se 1,750 
Charles H, ‘Thorne? is boa Oe ee 6,000 
William S. Young—Gift of Board of Christian Education, 

Presbyterian: Church ...¢.2. 60. Ss. 20. ae, 9,181 
Leta, Tau Zeta aici seis F ik Gifs baa a 75 


Loan Funds 


- MacInness Loan Fund: A fund of $1,250 established by Dr. Ned D. 
_ Miller as a memorial to Rev. John M. MacInnes, and consisting of 
short term non-interest bearing loans of $25 or less. 


Victor ALDEN ROBERTSON AND GEorGIA MAXWELL RoBERTSON EpDuUCA- 
TIONAL Funp, implemented in 1953 by a substantial token payment 
later to be augmented by further payments and testamentary 
provisions. 


The following organizations administer their own scholarship and loan 
funds from which material assistance has been made available in recent 


_ years to Occidental students: 


_ American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 
_ American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 
_ Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 


Beverly Hills Woman’s Club. 


_ Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 


Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 


_ Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 
Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority: The Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial 


Fund. 
Los Feliz Women’s Club. 
Omega Mu Pi. 
Pasadena College Women’s Club. 
Rotary Club of Alhambra. 
Rotary Club of Glendale. 
Rotary Club of Hollywood. 
Rotary Club of Los Angeles. 
Rotary Club of Pasadena. 


_ Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 


Henry Strong Foundation. 
Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND STUDENT AID 


Students of Occidental College pay approximately two-thirds the cost 
of their education through tuition. To meet this ever-expanding differen- 
tial between tuition fees and cost per student and to equip the institution 
thoroughly for its larger work increased endowment is sought. One mil- 
lion dollars is desired to build up the scholarship funds to the point where 
students of character and promise may receive four years of college 
training. 

The college invites its friends who are particularly interested in this 
phase of its work to subscribe to these funds. Specific information con- 
cerning the establishment and administration of these funds may be 
secured from the President of the college. 
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RESIDENCE 


The residence facilities of the college include nine residence halls: Swan, 
Wylie, Stewart-Cleland and Bell-Young Halls which accommodate 367 
men on campus; and Campus House, Orr, Erdman, Haines, and New- 
comb Halls, which provide on-campus living for 386 women. All resi- 
dence facilities are under the supervision of carefully selected Head 
Residents. In addition, there are twenty-two apartments for married 
students. 

Accommodations in the residence halls include both single and double 
rooms, some of which have sleeping porches. All meals are served in the 
College Union Dining Room and are planned from the viewpoint of both 
attractiveness and sound dietetic principles. 


MEN 


All freshman and sophomore men who are not living with their parents 
or legal guardians must live in the college halls of residence. Juniors or 
seniors who are not living at home are expected to live in the college 
residence halls or in fraternity houses. 


WOMEN 


All undergraduate women students who are not living with their parents 
or legal guardians must live in a residence under college supervision. 
Freshman women may not live in sorority houses, Graduate women stu- 
dents may live only in places approved by the Dean of Women. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
Rooms are rented for the entire academic year. 


Applications for rooms in the residence halls should be sent to the 
office of the Director of Admissions by new students, and to the offices 
of the Dean of Women and the Dean of Men by students previously 
matriculated. 

Residence accommodations are limited. It is understood that the filing 
of an application for residence does not in itself guarantee a room reser- 
vation, inasmuch as credentials must be considered on a competitive basis 
by the Committee on Admissions and the Committee on Residence. 

The college reserves the right to entertain delegates to association 
meetings, conventions and other related groups in the residence halls 
during vacation periods. Resident students will be notified in advance of 
such contemplated occasions and assurance given to them that every rea- 
sonable precaution will be used by the college in the safeguarding of their 
personal property during such occupancy. 
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Residence 
ROOM DEPOSITS 


' A deposit of $25.00 is required for the reservation of a room and is applied 

| toward rental for the second semester. A refund of $20.00 will be made 

_ (a) to new students if written notice of cancellation is filed with the 

_ Admissions Office on or before July fifteenth by fall semester applicants 
or January first by students accepted for the spring semester; (b) to 
previously enrolled students if written notice of withdrawal from resi- 
dence is filed with the Dean of Women or Dean of Men before July 
fifteenth. No refunds will be made after these dates. 


VACATION ARRANGEMENTS 


The halls and dining room will be closed during the Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and Easter vacations, between semesters, and the day follow- 

_ ing Commencement. During these vacations when the halls are closed, 

_ provision for supervised residence at extra cost will be made for those 

_ students who have adequate reason for remaining on the campus. The 
services of the Health Center and the health staff are not available when 
the residence halls are closed. 


FURNISHINGS 


All rooms are provided with the necessary furnishings. Rugs are pro- 
vided in all halls except Swan, Stewart-Cleland, Bell-Young, Newcomb 
and the new addition to Haines Hall. The college provides for the 
periodical cleaning of students’ rooms and for the laundering of bed 
linen and towels not to exceed eight pieces per week. The following 
items are provided by the student: linen and bedding, pillow, bedspread, 
bureau scarves, study lamp, metal waste basket, glass curtains (plain), 
draperies—if desired. 

All linen and bedding should be distinctly marked with full name. 
Woven markers are preferable. It is advisable to delay the purchase of 
curtains and draperies until the students see their rooms, inasmuch as the 

_ size of the rooms, window measurements and color of rugs vary. 

The college is not responsible for money, jewelry or other articles of 

value in students’ rooms. 
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CAMPUS ACTIVITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The limited enrollment at Occidental College offers every opportunity 
for participation in student government and campus activities. It pro- 
vides also for a friendliness of spirit and wide acquaintance within the 
student body. 

Within the structure of the activity program there is opportunity for 
almost every type of individual or group expression, Organized interest 
groups and societies are active on the campus, each of which has a mem- 
ber of the college faculty or administration as an adviser. 

A Committee on Student Life is one of the active joint committees 
representing the Faculty and the Student Body. Through the actions of 
this body every attempt is made to maintain a favorable balance between 
academic and extracurricular activities. 


HONOR SPIRIT 


The Honor Spirit at Occidental is one of its most cherished traditions. 
Believing that one of the responsibilities of a liberal arts college is to 
train its graduates to assume a mature place in society as responsible 
citizens, the college places each student on his honor to conduct himself 
in all scholastic and extracurricular activities in accordance with the 
highest principles of personal integrity. | 

This means that cheating in examinations or other phases of academic 
work, stealing or destruction of personal property, or other acts which 
would violate these principles of personal integrity are violations of the 
Honor Spirit. As a part of responsible living, the students are on their 
honor to safeguard these privileges not only for themselves, but for other 
students as well. 

Provision is made, therefore, for an Honor Court to try violators and 
impose penalties in cases which are reported to it. The Court is composed 
of five students, appointed by the presidents of A.S.O.C., A.ML.S., and 
A.W.S. It does not prosecute but merely tries cases, and part of the suc- 
cess of the whole system depends upon the cooperation of the student body 
in making sure that all violators are reported to the Court. 

This tradition carries both privileges and responsibilities, therefore, 
and represents the highest expression of student self-discipline. 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


The active student association controls certain student enterprises under 
the supervision of the college administration. It operates under a consti- 
tution and by-laws and is governed by an Executive Council which 
includes the following elected officers: The president, vice-president and 
secretary of the student body; the president of the Associated Men Stu- 
dents; the president of the Associated Women Students; a Publications 
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Campus Activities and Organizations 


_ representative; a Financial representative; Bengal Board Chairman; Pub- 
' licity Chairman; Assembly Chairman; and representatives from fine arts, 
_ forensics, and athletics. Other members of the Council include the presi- 
_ dents of the freshman and sophomore classes, the chairman of the Honor 
Court and the Campus Coordinator, Representatives from the alumni and 


the administration and the Manager of Student Activities also are mem- 
bers of the Executive Council without voting power. The Council meets 
weekly to discuss student problems, promote student activities on the 
campus, administer student funds, and reflect student attitudes on ques- 
tions of administrative policy. The activities of the association are 


financed by a student body fee (see page 30). By action of the Associ- 
ated Students, this fee is required of all undergraduates and is collected 
_by the college. Occidental students are members of the Inter-College 
_ Council and are active in conferences, regional and national affairs. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


_ All women students are members of the organization of the Associated 


Women Students. This organization coordinates the varied interests and 
activities of the women and has the responsibility of maintaining high 
standards of conduct in the residences and on the campus. Three councils 
carry on the work of A.W.S.: The Executive Council, the Residence 
Council and the Judicial Board. One of the primary functions of the 
Executive Council is assistance in the orientation of new students to 
college life. This is done through participation in the pre-registration 
program for new students and through a carefully planned sponsor sys- 


tem maintained throughout the freshman year. The Associated Women 


Students assume responsibility for the Women’s Assembly programs and 
for the annual Women’s Visiting Day. Special attention is given to the 
interests of the off-campus women whose president is a member of the 


_A.W.S. Executive Council. 


The Residence Council is composed of a president, appointed by the 


A.W.S. Executive Council, the president of each women’s residence, and 


an adviser appointed by the Council. The activities of residence halls and 
dining room are planned and supervised by the Council. 
The Judicial Board assumes responsibility for seeing that standards of 


good conduct, courtesy and thoughtfulness are interpreted adequately 


| and enforced. The chairman of the Judicial Board is appointed by the 


Executive Council of the A.W.S. The Board is composed of one member 


from each women’s residence. 

The president of the Associated Women Students is a member of the 
Executive Council of the Associated Students. 

The organization is a member of the Southern California Inter- 
Collegiate Conference of Associated Women Students, and of the Western 
Section of the General Association of Women Students. 
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THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 


The Associated Men Students’ organization is concerned with the wel- 
fare and functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. A.M.S. spon- 
sors the Intramural Athletic Program for men, handles a portion of the 
freshman orientation program, stages the rodeo at the All-College Bar- 
B-Que, sponsors a banquet and acts in support of other projects concern- 
ing the men students. 

The A.M.S. Council is composed of fourteen men: the president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, a representative from each men’s resi- 
dence hall, a representative from each of the four social fraternities, a 
representative of the off- campus men, and the president of the freshman 
class. The A.MLS. president is a seals of the Executive Council of the 
Associated Students. 


THE STUDENT CHURCH 


The Christian emphasis of Occidental College is expressed in part 
through the Occidental Student Church, which was founded in 1941 by 
a group of students who desired to provide a more adequate medium of 
expression for the religious concerns of the student body. The Student 
Church is governed by an elected body of representatives and every stu- 
dent is welcome to share in its worship and other activities. Its endeavor 
is to provide students with a constructive religious experience that 
includes all phases of a vital Christian life. Membership in the Student 
Church is an affiliate membership that does not alter one’s relation to a 
home church. The program includes regular Sunday worship, evening 
fellowship, vesper and chapel services, morning meditation and, under a 
commission plan, emphases on stewardship, social education and action, 
and world outreach. Members also share in a variety of conferences and 
retreats. The church is a member of the Los Angeles Church Federation, 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, and the World 
Council of Churches. It maintains an affiliation with the Student Chris- 
tian Association and the World Student Christian Federation and 
represents Westminster Fellowship, Methodist Youth Fellowship, Pil- 
grim Fellowship, Canterbury Club and other denominational youth 
programs on campus. 


ATHLETICS 


The College promotes many forms of intercollegiate sports for men and 
intramural sports for men and women. Opportunity is given for tennis, 
baseball, football, basketball, swimming, track, water polo, cross coun- 
try, and gymnastics. The college believes in and encourages all forms 
of wholesome athletics and outdoor recreation for the physical develop- 
ment and well being of its students. 
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_ Occidental is a member of the Southern California Conference and 

each year schedules events with members of that conference as well as 

_with other colleges and universities of the Pacific Coast. Eligibility for 

| intercollegiate athletics is determined by the Conference rulings which 

apply to all within the conference. 

_ The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical 
facilities, athletic fields and gymnasium, but it is clearly understood that 
students who use these facilities do so entirely at their own risk. See page 

55 for statement of legal responsibility of the college and information 

concerning accident insurance. 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


_ The academic program of the Department of Speech is supplemented by 
extracurricular activity in the fields of Public Speaking, Debate and 
Public Discussion, and Dramatics. College credit toward graduation is 
allowed for this work. Although the department believes there is a cer- 
tain value in formal contest debating and in the conventional Speech 
Tournaments, it holds to the function of Public Speaking as an educa- 
tional medium and therefore seeks to promote actual audience situations, 
emphasizing the process of sharing information, influencing opinion, 
and stimulating concrete audience response. Students are motivated to 
these ends through a comprehensive intramural program each semester 
in which the classes and social organizations participate. 

Through the dramatics organizations, The Occidental Players and the 

Occidental Alumni Players, the department brings to the campus each 
semester four major three-act play performances. This schedule is sup- 
plemented by a series of one-act and playreading programs presented 
in the Play Mill Theatre. 

Radio and television interests are highly developed at Occidental, 
functioning through courses in General Radio, Television, Radio Produc- 
tion and Direction, and Radio and Television Writing. A campus radio 
network, OXY, is used as a laboratory and outlet for advanced students 
who write and produce their own programs. 


MUSIC 


Various organizations offer interested students the opportunity to partici- 
pate actively in musical performance. The A Cappella Choir, the College 

Band and Orchestra, and the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs are open 

by tryout to students of average talent and ability. Each Glee Club has 
its round of local dates and home concert, and makes an annual tour of 
approximately a week’s duration. Small ensemble groups, instrumental 
and vocal, are given every possible encouragement. The material studied 
and programmed by these organizations is chosen to stimulate and 
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educate both participants and auditors and to present the best of con- 
temporary, even local, composition as well as classic masterworks; 
familiarity with both is consciously sought. 

Cultivation of individual talent in applied music is encouraged by 
providing for private lessons and practice on campus; frequent student 
recitals give outlet for self-expression. Composition is fostered, and each 
year the best original student manuscripts are given public performance. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Occidental students publish a number of publications throughout the 
college year. The college newspaper, ““The Occidental,’ appears weekly, 
and consistently receives a high rating from the Associated Collegiate 
Press. “Fang;’ a humor magazine, appears periodically throughout the 
year, “La Encina;’ the college annual, is published each spring. The 
student body issues each fall a “Handbook” of its organizations and 
activities. Financed mainly through student body funds, all of these 
publications are edited, managed, and staffed by students and afford 
excellent opportunity for experience to those who are interested in 
journalism. The editors of these publications are appointed by the Execu- 
tive Council of the Associated Students. The staff of each is reorganized 
every year, and inexperienced as well as experienced students are 
welcomed to the staffs. | 


HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS 


The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the first Greek letter fraternity in the 
United States, was founded at the College of William and Mary, Decem- 
ber 5, 1776. The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the 
Delta of California, established in 1926. The members in course are 
elected on the basis of excellence in scholarship and good moral char- 
acter. Not more than one-eighth of each year’s candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts may be elected; within this quota, elections are held 
in October, in March, and during Commencement week. Elections may 
also be made from Occidental alumni or others who have attained distine- 
tion in the field of liberal arts or in the learned professions. 

Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women, That of 
the men is known as D.O., to which not more than fifteen men may be 
elected at the end of the junior year on the basis of outstanding char- 
acter, activity and scholarship. The women’s organization is the Dran- 
zen Chapter of Mortar Board, a national society which selects its mem- 
bers at the end of the junior year on the basis of service, scholarship and 
leadership. A specified scholarship standard, above the general student 
body average, must be met by each candidate. No chapter may have less 
than five nor more than twenty members. 

Tiger Claws, a service club based on recognition of participation in 
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_ student activities, is an organization of sophomore and junior men which 
» aims to foster school spirit and loyalty. Eight new members are selected 


each year from the freshman class. 
Tiger Taps, a service organization of sophomore women, aims to 


_ promote interest in campus activities and to aid in orientation of new 
_women. Membership in Tiger Taps is based on leadership, scholarship 


and participation in activities during the freshman year. Not more than 
twenty members may be chosen each year. 

The Arnold Air Society, fraternal order of the Air Force Reserve 
Officers’ ‘Training Corps, is represented on the Occidental campus by 


_the General William Morgan Squadron. Membership in the Society is 
_ limited to selected members of the advanced course in Air Science. The 
_ Arnold Air Society is organized to further the purposes of the Air Force 


as a means of National Defense, to promote American citizenship, and 
to create close and efficient relationship among the A.F. R.O.T.C. Cadets. 

Other honorary groups include Phi Alpha Theta, national history 
fraternity; Kappa Nu Sigma, a local fraternity of history and political 
science majors; Sigma Alpha Iota, national music fraternity for women 
majoring in music; Phi Epsilon Kappa, national physical education 
fraternity for men; Delta Psi Kappa, national physical education frater- 
nity for women; Alpha Phi Gamma, national journalistic fraternity; Psi 
Chi, national psychology fraternity; Zeta Phi Eta, national speech and 
dramatic fraternity for women; Sigma Xi Club, national scientific 
research organization; Sigma Pi Sigma, national physics society; Student 


_ Affiliates of the American Chemical Society; Alpha Chi Sigma, national 


professional chemical fraternity; Alpha Mu Gamma, national foreign 


language society; Tau Kappa Alpha, national forensics fraternity; 
Kappa Mu Epsilon, national mathematics undergraduate fraternity; 


Alpha Kappa Delta, national sociology fraternity; Occidental Student 
Officials Association; and the California Student Teachers’ Association. 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


Semi-social or special interest groups maintained by the students include 
such organizations as the following: Laurean, women’s literary society; 


_ Art Club; Winter Sports Club; Chemistry Club; Geology Club; Occiden- 
tal Physical Education Majors Club; Women’s Recreational Association; 


Occidental Players; Pre-Medical Club; Occidental Dance Group; Inter- 
national Club; Young Democrats; and Young Republicans. 

Social organizations for both men and women are active on the cam- 

us. The men’s organizations are: Off-Campus Men, national fraternities 


of Alpha Tau Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and 
Kappa Sigma. The women’s groups are: Off-Campus Women, the local 


sororities of Alpha Lambda Phi Alpha; Beta Phi Delta; Delta Omicron 
Tau, Gamma Kappa Theta, and Zeta Tau Zeta. 
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OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


In addition to all graduates of Occidental College, every person who has 
completed at least one year of undergraduate work at Occidental 
becomes a member of the Occidental Alumni Association upon gradua- 
tion of his class. Graduate students who have completed a year of work 
at the college are also members of the Alumni Association. The Alumni 
Association, under the direction of the Alumni Board of Governors of 
fifteen members, five elected annually for three-year terms, seeks to 
contribute to the upbuilding of Occidental to strengthen the bond which 
exists between the college and its former students. One member of the 
Alumni Association is nominated each year to the Board of Trustees to 
serve for a term of three years. This results in three Alumni Trustees 
serving on the official college Board at all times, thereby closely inte- 
grating the interests of the college and the Alumni Association, 

The President of the Alumni Association is elected annually and is 
the official representative of the Association for all occasions such as 
Homecoming Day and Alumni Day. He is a voting member of the 
Board of Governors. 

“The Occidental Alumnus” magazine is published three times per 
year. Alumni Clubs exist in all of the major population areas of the 
country. These are composed of both men and women. In addition, 
there are local Tiger Clubs for men and for women. 

An Alumni Fund campaign is conducted each year through an 
Alumni Fund Committee. Other major Alumni activities under the 
direction of the Board of Governors are those of the Campus Evenis 
Committee and the Student Orientation Committee. 

The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American 
Alumni Council through which it has contact with the activities of 
similar groups throughout the country. 
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STUDENT CONDUCT 


Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set and observe 
among themselves a proper standard of conduct, both within and with- 


out the college. Any student who violates the codes of common morality, 
honor, or good citizenship, or who refuses to abide by the regulations of 
the college, will be subject to such penalties as the circumstances justify, 


including suspension or expulsion. The college reserves the right to 


withhold its degree or its diploma from any student who has outstanding 


| financial obligations either to the college, to student organizations, or to 


others in the community. The college also reserves the right, without 


naming specific charges, to exclude from its privileges any student whose 


presence, in the judgment of appropriate administrative officers of the 
college, has proved to be undesirable. 


COUNSELING 


Primary responsibility for counseling is concentrated in the offices of 
the Dean of Women and Dean of Men. Resources available to them in 
assisting students in their adjustment to various phases of college life 
include the services of the Health Staff with two College Physicians 


-and a Psychiatrist, the members of the Department of Psychology and 


the College Chaplain, and of the several offices and committees con- 


cerned with student interests. Advisers for special pre-professional fields 


and major department chairmen cooperate in counseling concerning 
academic programs. 

The college maintains a Vocational Guidance and Placement Service 
for the benefit of students. The Vocational Counseling service aims to 
assist students in their formulation of career plans by providing objec- 
tive information on interests and aptitudes as well as occupational 
information. A fee of $2.50 is charged to cover the cost of tests and 
inventories used. The Vocational Guidance service is available to the 
general public. The fee for this service is thirty-five dollars. 

The Placement Service is designed to provide seniors and alumni with 


| information relating to available jobs and with opportunity to make 
‘contacts with industrial and governmental representatives both on and 


off campus. In addition, the placement office assists students in securing 
part-time and summer employment. 
A specialized service is provided by the Education Department for 


those who wish to obtain positions in the teaching profession. A fee 
of five dollars is charged for each year the registration for teacher 


placement is renewed. 
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A Veterans’ Committee, under the chairmanship of the Dean of Men, 
gives special consideration to the interests and needs of returning service 
men and women. 


RESIDENCE 


Life in a college residence is an integral part of the general purpose of 
education at Occidental College. Residence life provides a laboratory 
experiment in democratic living. Each individual student is expected to 
assume his or her share of responsibility for the welfare of the group, and 
the group aims at all times to be sensitive to the needs and interests of 
the individual, 

Except where students are living with their parents or legal guardians, 
all undergraduate women, and all freshman and sophomore men must 
live in a residence under college supervision. Information concerning 
residence facilities and regulations will be found on pages 42-43 of this 
publication. 

Committees including administrative officers, faculty representatives 
and representatives of both men and women students in college residence 
halls give consideration to general problems of residence mutually 
affecting men’s and women’s interests. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Opportunities for learning social skills and developing social competence 
are considered to be an essential part of a well-rounded college experi- 
ence. To this end a varied program is planned at Occidental College to 
provide areas for social growth. 

Student officers are charged with the responsibility for social events; 
the Dean of Men and Dean of Women work with student committees to 
plan a balanced program. This program includes all-college dances, class 
affairs, special events for interest groups and the Artist and Lecture 
Series in Thorne Hall through which outstanding persons from the 
fields of music, drama and lecture are presented to students and members 
of the community. 

Information concerning social and semi-social organizations which 
exist on the campus will be found on page 49 of this catalogue. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and women for 
life in its largest and finest meaning. The college is conducted on a dis- 
tinctively Christian basis, religion being frankly accepted as an essential 
part of culture and character. The freedom of each student to make his 
own choice, however, is fully recognized. In addition to classes in religion 
as a part of the curriculum, various other activities contribute to the 
enrichment and expression of the religious life of the college household. 
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College assemblies are held once a week. Guest speakers of distinction 
' share with faculty members the leadership of these gatherings, Some of 
_the assemblies are of a definitely religious nature. A church service is 
held each Sunday morning under student direction with ministers chosen 
especially for their understanding of young people and their problems. 
During the week other services are held, such as morning chapel and 
evening vespers. 
The student religious life is expressed largely through the Occidental 
Student Church, which as an interdenominational student church repre- 
sents the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Westminster Fellowship, Wesley Founda- 
tion, Pilgrim Fellowship, and other denominational programs. Attend- 
ance at youth conferences of the denominations or the Student Christian 
Associations is encouraged. The special celebrations of the church year 
such as Christmas and Easter are recognized and given a place in campus 
life. : 
Churches in the immediate vicinity of the college give special atten- 
tion to the student constituency, while the larger churches of Los Angeles 
and Pasadena offer opportunities of an exceptional nature for religious 
work and worship. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The college makes an especial effort to safeguard the health of its 
students, recognizing that adequate health habits and education are an 
essential part of a college program, and that good health is necessary 
if full value is to be attained from curricular activities. 

A detailed medical history and a physician’s statement, including 


evidence of a small-pox vaccination within the last three years and a 
_ chest x-ray within the current year, are part of the admission credentials. 


ee 


A medical examination is required of all students at the beginning of 


each year.* Active immunization for tetanus is required of all who 
participate on intercollegiate athletic teams. Tetanus Toxoid is given 
by members of the Health Service Staff at the time of approval for 
athletic participation. It is strongly recommended for all other students 
and is available at the Student Health Service. 

Opportunity for wholesome physical activity is provided through 
courses in the Physical Education department to develop physical health 
as well as skills in various sports that may be enjoyed both in college 
and in later life. 

The health service of the college also attempts to prevent illness by 
regulation of students’ activities, by supervision of living conditions in 
the residence halls and fraternity and sorority houses, by scientific plan- 


*Students who fail to keep their appointments for medical examinations will be 
charged a late examination fee of $1.00 for the first week after registration and fifty 
cents per week thereafter until this requirement is met. 
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ning of campus meals, and by continual care of the college environment. 
Cooperation from both parents and students is needed and expected in 
carrying through this program in order that it may be of value to all. 

The health services and facilities of the college are available to the 
students within the general charge for tuition. 

Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the campus. Here 
students may receive advice and treatment for minor ailments during 
daily office hours. The building is homelike in atmosphere, but is 
equipped as a small modern hospital and is staffed by two registered 
nurses and two attendant physicians. Emmons Memorial furnishes care 
to students who are ill, subject to the following regulations: 

1. Students temporarily unable to attend classes, in the judgment of 
the medical or infirmary staff, are cared for as bed patients for a period 
of four days per semester within the tuition charge. Due to limited bed 
capacity, this service can only be extended to students whose homes are 
at such a distance or whose illness is of such a nature that transportation 
to their homes is inadvisable. Non-resident students, however, will be 
charged $2.15 per day for meals during this four-day period. Service 
for additional days is charged at the rate of $5.40 per day, students in 
residence receiving credit of $1.83 per day for meals. 


2. The capacity of the building is usually more than adequate, but 
if a temporary overcrowding should occur, the college reserves the right 
to give preference to students in residence on the campus. 


3. Non-resident students are charged for meals and laundry at regular 
rates. 
4. Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. 


5. Cases of contagious disease can not be accepted. 


6. The right of visitation is allowed only to members of the patient’s 
immediate family. 


7. Students residing in residence halls, fraternity or sorority houses, 
who become ill shall either report at once to the Health Center or go 
home for necessary care. 


The following items.are not included in the general health service and 
must be considered as extra expense: surgical work; services of special- 
ists; additional nursing if deemed necessary by the College Physician; 
medical service beyond that ordinarily available; X-ray examinations, 
clinical and laboratory tests, special medicines and any other expensive 
tests or treatments; removal to a nearby hospital in case of serious illness 
requiring complete hospital care. 

The College Physicians are subject to call for serious cases and emer- 
gencies but for any services making unusual demands upon a physician 
a charge is made. 
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In case of emergency an effort will be made to consult the parents, but 


if necessary a College Physician will assume any needed responsibility. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
The college offers to students accident insurance which supplements 
the College Health Service described in this bulletin. In the case of full 
time undergraduates this insurance is compulsory. This insurance is 
underwritten by a reputable insurance company at a minimum rate. 


Local and nation-wide claim service is provided and the student is pro- 


| 


_ tected twenty-four hours per day, on or off campus, during the two 


_ semesters of the college year. 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COLLEGE 


_ The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical 
facilities, laboratories, athletic fields and gymnasium, and to this end 
_ the departments have established regulations concerning the use of such 
_ facilities, but it is clearly understood that students who use these facilities 


do so entirely at their own risk. Emergency first aid treatment is 
available but the college has no legal responsibility for injuries or other 
damages suffered by students on or off the campus, or in travel to and 
from such activities or for any expenses in connection therewith. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Rules governing the use of automobiles on campus are formulated by 
the Student Life Committee and enforced by the Honor Court. 
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REGISTRATION 


Registration books are issued at the beginning of each semester to all 
students entitled to register for that semester. Upon completion of the 
procedure outlined therein the book is approved by the student’s adviser 
and countersigned by the Comptroller and the Registrar. The student is 
then given a certificate of registration showing the courses for which he 
is enrolled. Students previously matriculated who fail to register at the 
appointed time and all students who fail to return registration books 
within three days after date of issue will be charged a fee of one dollar 
for each day of delay. 


STUDY LISTS 


Freshmen are preregistered in sections of required courses. New students 
with advanced standing receive on registration day typewritten state- 
ments evaluating their credits in terms of Occidental’s degree require- 
ments. All previously registered students receive photostatic copies of 
their academic records. 

The chairman of each student’s major or proposed major department 
acts as his academic adviser. Lower division and special students who 
have not selected majors may be advised by any member of the Regis- 
tration Committee. 

All courses for which a student wishes to register, either for credit or 
as an auditor, must be listed in his official registration book and his pro- 
gram must be approved in writing by his academic adviser. No student 
will be allowed to attend classes or to participate in college activities 
except as authorized by his certificate of registration and officially 
approved study-list. 

Students interested in obtaining a teachers’ credential must consult 
the chairman of the School of Education before beginning the work of 
the upper division. 

During the first week of a semester a student may change his study- 
list without fee through formal petition approved by his adviser, by the 
instructors whose courses are involved, and by the Registrar. A fee of 
two dollars is charged for each change after the first Friday of the 
semester. No course may be entered after the second Friday of the 
semester; nor may a course be discontinued after the seventh Friday of 
the semester without incurring a grade of failure. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is described in terms of 
units. One unit represents one semester hour or one hour a week in the 
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i classroom throughout a semester, two or three hours normally counting 
» as one unit when devoted to laboratory or field work. 
Twelve units of work per semester is the minimum and eighteen the 
_ maximum for which a student may register without formal permission 
through the office of the Registrar. Requests to register for less than 
twelve units or more than eighteen are granted only in exceptional cases 
and must be approved by appropriate officers of the college. 

If a student’s record at the end of a semester shows any unfinished 
work, indicated by grades of Incomplete or Condition, or if his grade 
point average is below 2.00 his maximum program for the following 

- semester will be limited to sixteen units or less. 


EXAMINATIONS 


_ Final examinations are held in each course at the close of each semester 
and are required of all students unless at the discretion of the major 
department this requirement is waived in major department courses in 
the semester in which the student takes his comprehensive examination. 
Other examinations may also be required at the discretion of instructors. 
Failure to take or to pass any final or other course examinations will 
result in such deficiencies as instructors may impose. A fee of one to 
three dollars is charged for an examination given at an irregular time 
or to make up a deficiency. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


The scholastic standing of both undergraduate and graduate students is 
indicated by the following grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, 
barely passing; F, failure. Grades of Inc. (Incomplete) and Con. (Con- 
dition) may be used for undergraduate reports and grade of Def. 
(Deferred) for graduate reports. 

An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work done is of 
passing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished because 
of illness or for some other reason over which the student has no control. 
This grade may be given by the instructor, subject to approval by the 
Dean of the Faculty. An Incomplete may be removed in such manner as 
the instructor may determine. 

A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passing grade but 
that the deficiency may be removed by an examination or through some 
other method approved by the instructor. If removed, no higher grade 
than D may be given. No condition may be removed within two weeks 
after the close of the semester in which it was incurred. 

A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed within 
one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 

In exceptional cases, subject to approval by the Chairman of the 
Graduate Committee, a graduate student’s grade may be deferred (Def. ) 
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by the instructor, who specifies the time limit within which the work 
of the course is to be completed, this limit not to exceed one year. If not 
removed within the specified time limit, a deferred grade becomes a 
Failure on the student’s permanent record. 

Instructors file with their grade reports at the end of each semester 
written statements of reasons for assigning Incompletes, Conditions, 
Deferred grades and Failures. In the case of an Incomplete, a Condition 
or a Deferred grade, the statement indicates the work necessary to 
attain a final grade. 


GRADE POINTS 


The grade point system is used to indicate the scholastic attainment of 
the student. Under this system grade points are assigned for each course 
according to the following scale: Four grade points for each unit of A, 
three grade points for each unit of B, two grade points for each unit of 
C, one grade point for each unit of D, no grade points for each unit of 
Condition or Failure. No grade points are assigned for audited courses, 
or for courses completed through independent study and examination. 
A student’s grade point average is determined by dividing the total num- 
ber of grade points which he receives at the end of a semester by the 
total number of units for which he is registered in that semester. For 
example, a student who receives A in three units of work, B in six units 
of work, and C in six units of work will achieve forty-two grade points. 
The total grade points (42) divided by total units undertaken (15) 
establishes his grade point average of 2.80 for the semester. 

An Incomplete or a Deferred grade is not taken into account in esti- 
mating this average. When a final grade is recorded, however, the 
student’s permanent record is changed to show the resultant grade point 
average. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


To be in regular standing a student must maintain a grade point average 
of not less than 2.00. Any student who fails to attain this average at the 
end of a semester is placed on probation. A student on probation is 
limited to a maximum of sixteen units. 

A student who is passing in less than twelve units at the end of a 
semester or a student on probation who fails to attain a grade point 
average of 2.00 is subject to disqualification. 

A student whose general scholastic record is unsatisfactory may be 
placed on probation or disqualified at any time by the Faculty Com- 
mittee on Student Conduct and Scholarship. 

A student who has been disqualified may apply to the Committee on 
Student Conduct and Scholarship for reinstatement after an absence of 
one semester or more. Each such application will be considered on an 
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individual basis. A second disqualification is permanent. All disqualifi- 
‘cations become a part of the student’s permanent record. No credit will 
be given by Occidental College for work completed at another institution 
by a student who has been disqualified. A student under disqualification 
can not be given a clear record for transfer. 

A minimum grade point average of 2.00 for all work undertaken at 
Occidental College and for the student’s entire course is required for 
graduation. Standards of scholarship in major departments are stated 
under the rules governing upper division requirements. 

Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are made at frequent 
intervals. Only the final grades at the end of each semester become a 
part of the student’s permanent record. 


ATTENDANCE 


In general, the college requires regular attendance of students at classes 
and at assemblies. College assemblies are considered an integral part of 
college life and of the college curriculum. They afford an opportunity 
_ for contact with the student body by student representatives, faculty and 
administration and make possible the achievement of a sense of unity 
within the college group as a whole. 

Specific rules governing attendance and outlining the penalties 
imposed for absences are published with the schedule of classes at the 
beginning of each term. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon application to the 
Registrar, a student in good standing who finds it necessary to withdraw 
from the college may be granted leave of absence or honorable dismissal. 
A student who discontinues his work without complying with these re- 
quirements receives Failure for all courses in which he was registered at 
the time of withdrawing from college, loses his privilege of re-registration 
and forfeits his right to honorable dismissal. If the student is not doing 
passing work in any course at the time of withdrawal, a Failure is 
entered on his permanent record card for that course. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


| The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as follows: 

FRESHMAN: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements as out- 
lined on pages 25-29. SopHomMoRE: The completion of a minimum of 
twenty-eight units. Junior: The completion of a minimum of sixty units, 
and satisfaction of the lower division requirements outlined on pages 
60-63. Sentor: The completion of a minimum of ninety units. 
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The basic aim of a liberal arts curriculum is to encourage the student in 
the fullest possible development of his capacities as a person and as a 
member of society. 

In order to achieve this aim the curriculum must provide the student 
with the means of acquiring the following: (1) Mastery of certain basic 
techniques of healthful living and of thought, expression, appreciation 
and communication; (2) an integrated understanding and appreciation 
of man’s cultural heritage in the social sciences, the natural sciences, the 
humanities, religion and philosophy; and (3) competence in one or more 
specialized areas which will permit him to achieve a satisfactory perce 
life and to take an effective place in society. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The regular undergraduate course at Occidental College normally ex- 
tends through four academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, During the first two years the student’s program includes primarily 
the lower division courses intended to develop the techniques, under- 
standing and appreciation which are considered essential to a liberal arts 
program. The work of the upper division is devoted largely to intensive 
study in one or more areas of concentration. 

All students will be expected to meet the following requirements in 
order to qualify for formal recommendation by the faculty for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts: 


1. The completion of 124 units of work, distributed according to the 
established pattern for lower division and upper division courses as de- 
scribed on the following pages. Not more than forty-eight units will be 
credited toward the degree from any one department. Of these, not more 
than eighteen units will be credited from the lower division. 


2. The completion of six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of 
these units shall be selected from courses in Biblical Literature (Religion 
1 or 101-102); the remaining two units will be satisfied through comple- 
tion of History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 


3. The completion of a course in American History, a course in the 
provisions and principles of the United States Constitution and a course 
in the field of California state and local government (see pages 118-119). 


4. The completion of specified courses in physical education activity 
(Basic Skills and Basic Swimming), two hours per week throughout each 
semester of the freshman year. 
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5. Attendance at Occidental College for one full academic year, the 
two final semesters of the course, with completion of a minimum of twelve 
units per semester. 

Two Summer Sessions will be accepted as equivalent to one semester, 
_ but the final semester of the course shall be completed in regular session. 


6. The attainment of a grade point average of 2.00 or better for all 
courses undertaken at Occidental College, including the work of the final 
semester, and for the student’s entire course. 


_ 7. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final comprehensive 
} examination in the candidate’s major subject or area of concentration. 


8. The fulfillment of all degree requirements, other than the compre- 
_ hensive examination and work in course in the final semester, at least six 
_ weeks prior to graduation. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred at the June Commence- 
ment upon all candidates who have satisfied degree requirements at any 
time since the last Commencement. 


HONORS AT GRADUATION 


Graduation Honors of Summa Cum Laude, Magna Cum Laude and Cum 
Laude are conferred upon candidates who have achieved 3.90, 3.50 and 
3.25, respectively, for their entire college course, their work at Occidental 
College and their upper division courses in their major subject and who 
also have achieved a ‘B” in comprehensive examinations in the major 


field. 


LOWER DIVISION 


Included in departmental announcements in this catalogue will be found 
_ statements of courses prerequisite to each major area of concentration. 
_ Usually such prerequisites should be included in the work of the lower 
_ division. As early as possible each student should select his major area 
and should consult the chairman of his proposed major department for 
counsel concerning sequence of courses which will provide for general 
requirements, major prerequisites and desirable electives. 

Each student accepted in regular standing at Occidental College 1s 
expected to complete in the first two years of his course the following 
lower division requirements: 
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History of Givalizatiom'4,)2)°3, 47.5 eee 24, units 
Nattiral Science... i are 12 units 
1Preshman English! jaca: sje cee 4, units 
1Basic’ Speech: es re 4, units 
2-3Foreign Language (in one language) ....... o-8 units 
SBiblical’Laterature (erence | 0 ee 0-4, units 
*Physical Educations . sj). 0 2 units 
#Air'Science-1, 2) 3,.4;(for.men) |. 79 eee 8 units 
Electives or oe oe 12-4, units 
Total injlower-division,].. 2-4 3) os eee 60-70 units 


Courses taken in fulfillment of lower division requirements shall be 
distributed as follows: 


History oF CivitizATIon: Throughout the four semesters of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. A course of six units per semester unifying 
material from the fields of the social sciences and the humanities. 


NatTuRAL ScIENCE: Three semesters of work, to be completed in the 
freshman and/or sophomore year. This requirement may be met through 
(1) science courses prerequisite to majors in the several sciences or 
(2) completion of Biology 30, either Chemistry 30 or Physics 30, and 
either Astronomy 30 or Geology 30. 


FRESHMAN ENGLIsH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per 
semester, unless modified through superior achievement in the first 
semester as stated below. An additional hour per week will be required 
of students who are deficient in fundamentals. At any time during his 
course, on recommendation of the Committee on English Remand, a 
student may be required to satisfactorily complete a course in Remedial 


English (English R). 


1Students who achieve grades of A in the first semester of Basic English or Basic 
Speech may be exempted, on recommendation of the English or Speech department, 
from the second semester’s work. Students who, on the basis of tests or other evidence, 
are deficient in fundamental mastery of the English language will be assigned to sections 
which meet an extra hour per week. A course in Remedial English (English R) may be 
required prior to graduation. 


Proficiency tests are offered at the beginning of each semester in Foreign Language 
and Physical Education, A student who demonstrates proficiency equivalent to that ex- 
pected upon completion of the first semester course in one of these subjects may register 
for the second semester of the course. Demonstration of proficiency equivalent to that 
developed through a full year’s study of one of these subjects will earn for the student 
the privilege of substituting elective work for the required course. 


3Foreign Language and Biblical Literature are graduation requirements which may 
be postponed until the last two years of the course if necessary to substitute lower divi- 
sion electives which are prerequisite to the student’s major area of concentration. It is 
advisable, however, to complete these requirements in the lower division whenever 
possible. 


*Basic Air R.O.T.C. (two years) is required of all entering male freshmen unless 
exempted as indicated on page 63. 
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Basic SPEECH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per semester, 
‘unless modified through superior achievement in the first semester as 
stated on page 62. 


Foreicn Lancuace: Throughout either the freshman or the sopho- 
more year unless postponed until upper division under circumstances in- 
dicated on page 62. A four unit course each semester in either written or 
spoken language (eight units in one language) unless the student can 
complete one semester of intermediate or advanced language or can pass 
an end-of-course examination in a language as given at Occidental Col- 

lege or, if approved by the Department of Languages, a proficiency test 
showing superior achievement in a language not given in this institution. 


_ Bisuicau LireraAture: In either the freshman or sophomore year un- 
less postponed until upper division under circumstances indicated on 
page 62. Four units from Religion courses in the Literature of the Bible 
(Religion 1 or 101-102). 


PuysicaL Epucation: In the freshman year, Physical Education A 
(Basic Swimming) and B (Basic Skills). Two additional units may be 
credited toward the degree for elective activities from Physical Education 
1-50, 57-58. 

Arr SCIENCE: Every male student entering the college as a freshman 
is required to register in Air Science courses and to complete the Basic 
Course of Reserve Officers’ ‘Training Corps (two years) unless exempted 
therefrom. Possible bases for exemption include: age, veteran status, or 
physical reasons. All such exemptions must be approved by the Professor 
of Air Science. Religious or moral convictions provide a basis for possible 
exemption by the President of the college, on petition filed with him. 


Ex.ectives: Distributed throughout the freshman and sophomore years 
to make a total of 60-70 units for the work of the lower division as a whole. 
To be chosen from courses which establish prerequisites for the student’s 
proposed major or which best suit his individual needs and interests. 


UPPER DIVISION 


Except in the case of transfers from other institutions or students who 
have been granted formal permission to defer certain requirements, no 
degree candidate may register for upper division courses until he has met 
all of the specific requirements of the lower division. 
Supplementing general requirements for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts as outlined in the preceding pages, the following requirements are 
specified for the last two years of the course: 


1. The completion of a minimum of 54 units after the student has at- 
tamed Junior standing, provided this work completes the total of 124 
units required as a minimum for the degree. 
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2. The completion of a major of not less than 36 units of upper division 
work, subject to regulations as outlined below. 


3. The selection of the elective courses, outside the area of concentra- 
tion, which will best suit the needs and interests of the individual student. 


MAJOR CONCENTRATION 


Not later than the beginning of the junior year, each student shall select 
one or more specialized areas in which he wishes to concentrate his upper 
division work. Thereafter his program will be supervised by the chair- 
man of his chosen major department. 

Detailed information concerning possible majors is given in the an- 
nouncements of each department as published in this catalogue (pages 
77-153). The following regulations relate to the administration of all 
departments, under the general supervision of the Dean of the Faculty: 


1. A major shall consist of 36 units of upper division work. Of these 
units, no less than 20 nor more than 24 may be required toward the com- 
prehensive examination in any one department; the remainder may be 
either in that department or in related departments. 


2. Each department shall require of its major students in the senior 
year a comprehensive final examination based on the courses specified 
in the departmental announcements in this catalogue. The comprehen- 
sive examination grade becomes a part of each student’s permanent 
record. 

Each major department determines when its comprehensive exami- 
nations are to be held. They may be given either at the regularly sched- 
uled comprehensive examination periods first or second semester or with- 
in the first two weeks of the second semester of a student’s senior year. 

A student who fails to pass his comprehensive examination may not 
take a second examination within six weeks after the date of failure unless 
special consideration is recommended by his major department. 

Students who take comprehensive examinations must also take final 
course examinations unless at the discretion of the major department this 
requirement is waived in major department courses in the semester in 
which the student takes his comprehensive examination. 


3. A student transferring from another institution who is granted sen- 
ior standing must include in his year’s program of studies a minimum of 
18 units of upper division work, at least 12 units of which must be in his 
major subject. 


4. Regular major courses must be included in the work of at least three 
semesters, including the last two. Students are advised, however, to spread 
the work of the major group or department throughout all semesters of 
the upper division. 
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_ 5. Each department establishes its standard of scholarship require- 
ments for majors. This standard may be higher than that required for 
_ graduation but may not exceed a grade point average of 2.50, In general, 
students who fail to attain a grade point average of 2.00 in lower division 
courses of any department will not be accepted by that department as 
majors. The recommendation of the major department is necessary for 
graduation. Each department is required to report delinquent scholarship 
for its major students to the Dean of the Faculty at the close of each 
semester. 


6. A change in the choice of a major, after the student has entered the 
upper division, may be made only through formal petition approved by 
the Dean of the Faculty and the chairmen of the departments concerned. 


7. A student finding it necessary to change his major subject because 
of unsatisfactory scholarship in that subject may be placed on probation. 
Unsatisfactory scholarship in the new major may lead to his disqualifi- 
cation from the college. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


An opportunity for a limited amount of completely independent study is 
offered to upper division and graduate students through the privilege of 
obtaining credit by examination in a regularly listed course covered by 
such study. A statement outlining in detail the plan under which credit 
may be so established will be found in the class-schedule bulletin which 
is published at the beginning of each semester. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College emphasizes a 
liberal education of the type which is generally recognized as desirable 
preparation for professional or vocational fields, Opportunity is afforded, 
however, for flexibility sufficient to develop programs suited to students’ 
individual needs and to provide for the subjects which are specified by 
many professional schools as a basis for graduate study. Suggestions con- 
cerning adaptation of majors to preparation for various vocational and 
professional fields are included in departmental announcements in this 
catalogue. A partial list of these fields is summarized on page 66; 
students interested in any of them should seek counsel from advisers as 
indicated. Detailed information concerning vocational opportunities and 
preparation may be obtained from the Director of Vocational Guidance 
and Placement. In all cases, students are expected to fulfill general 
degree requirements as outlined on pages 60-64. 
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Page Ref. Adviser 


ACtiiarial SCIENCE: kek veei ee. a ne ener 77,125 Johnson 

Business Administrationmecs We) ses eee 78,99 deRycke 

Paginecring: Ghemical (epee oe. ean 81,96 Brantley 
Mining and Petroleum 7 .).4: 235 81,116 Birman 


Civil, Electrical and Mechanical 81,139 Bollman 
Foreign Service, Government 


Service or lsaw 'e site a eee es 83,118,142 McKelvey 
Joummalism-and Writing: ee Gg vice ye oer 108 Oliver 
ES) ek ie aeermoRi ce PINAL age ess, ha Neha Corus (3 123, McCloy 
Wedicine, Dentistry, INULSINg en ee: 85,92 Selle 
Ministry and Religious Education .......... 132  Josselyn 
VISES Rien snes ke cle SRO kt a aor ae 126 Swan 
Personnel: Work) Yo). oe ce ee 145 Cole 
Pliysical: educations 675.007 on i ae 135 Trieb 
Poblic Administration 70 050); sen eee ee 78 McCune 
Social Work. oNehics fe eee eee ee 145,148 Cole, Sheldon 
Bea chr katie ial: ar tage eee eae 73,102 Petrie 


SUMMER SESSION 


The purpose of the Summer Session is to provide profitable and interest- 
ing educational experiences for both graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents, emphasizing many special opportunities which are not available 
in the regular sessions. 

Courses are offered in the Summer Session to satisfy the needs of 
teachers who are interested in professional advancement and to help 
college students or prospective college students meet the various require- 
ments for graduation. The Summer Session thereby provides an oppor- 
tunity for undergraduate students who may wish to accelerate their 
programs. 

The 1957 Summer Session will open June 24 and close August 2. 
Detailed information concerning this session will be available in a bul- 
letin, published early in the spring semester, which may be obtained by 
writing to the Director. of the Summer Session. 
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Graduate work at Occidental College is limited to areas in which adequate 
facilities and teaching staff permit distinctive offerings. General policies 
have been established for the direction of work of high quality, but flexi- 
bility in the application of these policies makes it possible to adapt the 
program of each graduate student to suit his individual needs, interests 
and merit. Graduate work may be directed toward research as a founda- 
tion for doctoral study, toward attainment recognized by the degree of 
Master of Arts, or toward preparation for teaching, 

Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate Com- 
mittee, which determines the requirements for admission to graduate 
standing, authorizes the courses offered for graduate credit in the several 
departments of the college, and specifies the requirements for advanced 
degrees, This Committee acts upon credentials of applicants for admis- 
sion, receives and passes upon departmental recommendations regarding 
graduate students and nominates candidates for advanced degrees. 

For information concerning the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies, see pages 70, 71, 76, 111-112, and 121. 


ADMISSION 


Graduate students are admitted subject to general regulations of the 
college and specific regulations as outlined by the Graduate Committee. 
Admission to Occidental College is competitive. Applicants for admis- 
sion to graduate standing are advised to present their credentials as early 
as possible in order to allow sufficient time for full consideration. The 
Graduate Committee determines admission to graduate standing on the 
basis of (1) previous academic records, (2) objectives for graduate work, 
(3) recommendations and (4,) scores in the Miller Analogies Test. 
Not later than one month in advance of the semester in which he seeks 
admission, each applicant must file with the Secretary of the Graduate 
Committee, Office of the Registrar, Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, 
California, a formal application for graduate standing, a letter stating 
his objectives for graduate work and a report of his scores in the Miller 
_ Analogies Test. Applicants from a distance may take the Miller Analo- 
gies Test at any of the authorized centers throughout the country; those 
who can come to the Occidental campus are expected to arrange for the 
test with the Psychology Department of Occidental College and to pay 
a test fee of two dollars. In addition, each applicant not previously regis- 
tered at Occidental College as a degree candidate is expected to file the 
following credentials with his application for graduate standing: official 
_ transcripts of all academic work; letters of recommendation from three 
persons including, if possible, the applicant’s undergraduate major 
adviser; a small photograph and an application fee of five dollars. Appli- 
cation and aptitude test fees are non-refundable. 
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In general, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or equivalent, from a fully 
accredited college or university is necessary for admission to graduate 
standing. In exceptional cases persons of outstanding qualifications may 
be admitted to graduate study without a bachelor’s degree. Additional 
undergraduate courses may be required if the applicant’s previous work 
does not provide an adequate background for the field in which he 
wishes to pursue graduate study. 

Admission to graduate standing does not in itself establish candidacy 
for an advanced degree or for a teaching credential, requirements for 
which are outlined in this section of the catalogue. A separate application 
for approval of candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts or Doctor of 
Philosophy or for the General Secondary Credential shall be filed not 
later than two months prior to the opening of the semester in which the 
applicant proposes to complete course requirements. Forms providing for 
all necessary details may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. _ 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


During the academic year 1956-57, candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts may be accepted only in the departments of Biology, Chemistry, 
Economics, Education, English and Comparative Literature, History, 
Mathematics (with emphasis on Actuarial Science), Music, Physical 
Education, Political Science, Psychology and Speech. Credit may be 
allowed also toward this advanced degree for certain courses from other 
departments as stated in departmental announcements concerning grad- 
uate work. No credit will be granted toward this degree, however, for 
courses completed before the student received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. 

An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Master of Arts 
degree when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


1, A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course as a 
whole and high academic achievement in upper division and graduate 
courses in his major. 


2. Satisfaction of the requirements of the Act of the California State 
Legislature concerning courses in United States History, United States 
Constitution and California state and local government (see pages 
118-119). 

3. Demonstration of fitness to carry on graduate work by passing 4 
Qualifying Examination given at the option of the major department. 


4. Presentation of an acceptable Plan of Study including not less than 
twenty-four nor more than thirty units of graduate credit, one-half of 
which shall be completed in courses numbered 200 or above. Three 
alternative plans are offered: 
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(a) The Thesis Plan, requiring the preparation of an original dis- 
sertation and the completion of a minimum of twenty-four units of work. 
The thesis may be accepted for not more than four of these units. 


(b) The Creative Work Plan, requiring the completion of an original 
work requiring high aesthetic or inventive imagination, such as a 
musical composition, a novel, or a piece of scientific equipment, and the 
completion of from twenty-four to thirty units of course work. 


(c) The Seminar Plan, requiring the completion of thirty units of 
course work, including not less than eight units of research or of seminar 
type in which significant investigations shall be completed and reported. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


At the time of acceptance into graduate standing an applicant who has 
indicated that his objective is the attainment of the degree of Master of 
Arts is given an outline of general instructions. His Plan of Study shall 
be prepared with the recommendation of a Supervising Committee. The 
Chairman of this committee shall be the student’s major adviser and the 
committee shall include at least one member from a department other 
than the student’s major department. : 

Two months prior to the opening of the semester in which a candi- 
date proposes to complete requirements for the degree of Master of Arts 
he shall file with the Graduate Committee three copies of an application 
in candidacy for the M.A. degree. Forms may be obtained from the 
Registrar, who serves as Secretary of the Graduate Committee, and are 
to be returned to her when completed. The application is to be signed by 
all members of the Supervising Committee and shall include (1) report 
concerning the Qualifying Examination or excuse therefrom; (2) report 
concerning foreign language ability, if required by major department; 
(3) an outline of course work acceptable as background for graduate 
study; (4) a detailed program of graduate work; and (5) either (a) a 
listing of specific seminar or research reports and the date on which each 
is to be presented, or (b) the thesis topic and proposed approach or (c) a 
statement of proposed creative work. The student will be notified by the 
Graduate Committee of action on his application for degree candidacy. 
If approved, no subsequent change in his Plan of Study may be made 
except with the written approval of both the Supervising Committee and 
the Graduate Committee. 

Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan may best 
meet the needs of each individual student, provided all work required for 
the degree shall be completed within a period of five calendar years. Not 
less than one-half of the work shall be completed in the student’s major 
department; the remainder may be chosen either from courses in the 
major department or from related work in other departments to form a 
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consistent plan. Because of the emphasis placed on the quality of grad- 
uate work, the maximum taken in any one semester by a student who 
is or expects to become a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts 
should be limited to fifteen units. 

Summer session work at Occidental College is acceptable toward the 
degree of Master of Arts provided the applicant’s entire plan of study 
has the approval of his Supervising Committee and of the Graduate 
Committee and provided all work is completed within five years. 


FINAL APPROVAL 


The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates formally rec- 
ommended by the faculty on the basis of approval by (a) the candidate’s 
Supervising Committee, (b) the Graduate Committee, and (c) the Dean 
of the Faculty. Such approval is based upon satisfaction of the followmg 
requirements: 

1. The completion within not more than five calendar years of the 
approved Plan of Study, with a B average in the entire program of grad- 
uate work and a B average in graduate work in the major department. 

2. Presentation to the Graduate Committee at least four weeks before 
the date for Commencement of a final recommendation from the Super- 
vising Committee. In the case of students completing either the creative 
work plan or the thesis plan, this recommendation shall be accompanied 
by (a) evidence of satisfactory completion of creative work, or (b) a 
typewritten original and one good carbon copy of the approved thesis in 
form for permanent binding and addition to the College Library. A bind- 
ing fee of $5.00 per copy shall be presented with each thesis. 

3. The passing of a final examination demonstrating a thorough grasp 
of the candidate’s field of emphasis. In cases where the program is highly 
specialized, the Graduate Committee may require that the final examina- 
tion cover a broader field than that represented by research and/or 
thesis. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE PROGRAM OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
IN THE HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Occidental College is one of a group of seven private liberal arts colleges 
in southern California joined in an Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies for the improved preparation of college and university teachers 
in the humanities and social studies, under a grant from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. A description of the program will be 
found on pages 76-77 of this catalogue. 
Through this Intercollegiate Program, the master’s degree may be 
earned at Occidental College in English, History or Comparative Litera- 
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ture, and the doctoral degree may be earned in Comparative Literature. 

Degrees are granted by the participating college rather than by the 
Intercollegiate Program as such. Each student must therefore choose the 
institution in which he wishes to enroll and must fully meet that institu- 
tion’s requirements for admission to graduate standing and to degree 
candidacy as well as the requirements for acceptance into the Inter- 
collegiate Program. 


DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy beyond those listed 
for the degree of Master of Arts include the establishment of competence 
in foreign language as specified by the major department, the passing of 
preliminary examinations, and the satisfactory completion of a doctoral 
dissertation. A program recommended by the candidate’s major adyiser 
must be presented. This program must represent a minimum total of 
sixty units beyond the bachelor’s degree. The examinations, the program 
of study and the doctoral dissertation must be approved by the Graduate 
Committee and by the Educational Council of the Intercollegiate Pro- 
gram of Graduate Study. Consult departmental advisers about each of 
these requirements. For further information see pages 76-77. 

During the academic year 1956-57 candidates for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy may be accepted only in Comparative Literature. See 
pages 111-112 for requirements in this department. 


GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Secondary Creden- 
tial when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


1. A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course and 
high academic achievement in upper division courses from the depart- 
ment chosen for the teaching major. 


2. Approval by the Graduate Committee of a List of Courses prepared 
in consultation with both the chairman of the Department of Education 
and the chairman of the student’s major department. ‘This List of Courses 
shall be presented in the formal application of candidacy for the Gen- 
eral Secondary Credential, three copies of which shall be filed with the 
Secretary of the Graduate Committee not later than two months prior to 
the opening of the semester in which the applicant proposes to complete 
course requirements. After the List of Courses has been approved by the 
Graduate Committee it may be changed only with the permission of the 
committee. 


3. Attainment of a B average in the entire program of graduate work 
and a B average in graduate work in the major department. 
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A summary of professional requirements for the General Secondary 
Credential will be found in this catalogue under the statement of the 
School of Education (pages 73-75). These requirements may be met in 
part by the transfer of a maximum of six units of acceptable work from 
other institutions. 

Graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential may be 
established in approved courses as indicated under the announcements 
of the departments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Education, Eng- 
lish and Comparative Literature, German, French, Spanish, History, 
Mathematics, Music, Physical Education, Physics, Political Science, 
Psychology, Sociology and Speech. 

The attention of graduate students is called to the fact that it is not 
possible to complete requirements for both the teaching credential and 
the advanced degree within two semesters. : 


i 
. 


: 


| ; 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education has been authorized by the California State 
Board of Education to recommend properly qualified candidates for the 
following credentials: (1) the General Elementary School Credential; 


(2) the Junior High School Credential; (3) the Secondary Credentials, 
including the General Secondary Credential and the Special Credentials 
in Music, Physical Education, Speech Arts and Correction of Speech 
Defects; (4,) the Junior College Credential. 


Arrangements have been made with neighboring public schools 


whereby excellent opportunities for student teaching are provided. 


An appointment bureau is maintained for the assistance of candidates 


recommended for teaching positions by the School of Education. There 
is no fee for the original registration. A fee of five dollars is charged for 
each renewal. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


_ Students with junior standing may be admitted to the School of Educa- 
tion as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentioned above, 


provided their records in lower division work indicate the probability of 
their fitness for the teaching profession. This includes, in addition to a 
satisfactory standard of scholarship, seriousness of purpose and natural 


interest in the work. 


Currently enrolled students or new students accepted by the Commit- 


_ tee on Admissions who wish to prepare for the general credentials must 


consult the School of Education and must file formal applications before 
beginning upper division work. For special credentials in Music, in 
Physical Education, in Speech Arts and in Correction of Speech Defects, 
applicants must consult the department concerned and must file formal 


| applications with this department as well as with the School of Educa- 


tion. An application fee of three dollars is charged for registration in the 
Department of Education. 
Each candidate, before registering at the beginning of his junior year, 


must report to the chairman of the Department of Education for consul- 


tation and advice as to majors, electives, and professional courses; after 
which he must prepare, under the supervision of the chairman of the 
department in which he is taking the major work, a tentative program 


of studies for final approval. 


Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be admitted 
as candidates for the General Secondary Credential or the Junior College 
Credential provided they meet the requirements of the college and of 
the State of California. For further information concerning requirements 
for graduate study, see pages 67-72. 
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Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in behalf of 
approved candidates who have completed requirements as follows: 


For ALL CREDENTIALS: A course in First Aid (Physical Education 61 
or equivalent) or a valid Standard Red Cross First Aid Certificate; a 
course in American History, a course in the principles and provisions of 
the United States Constitution, and a course in the field of California state 
and local government (see pages 111-112). 


For THE GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from Occi- 
dental College or an acceptable degree from another fully acccredited col- 
lege or university; completion of the following courses in Education, or 
equivalent: Education 100, 101, 125, 134a, 134b, 134c, 134d, 135-136, 
142, 147, and 162. Additional requirements include Art 153, Physical 
Education 107, Music 123, and other courses selected in consultation with 
advisers in the Department of Education. 


For THE JUNIor Hicu ScHooL CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree from 
Occidental College with a major and a teaching minor in subjects taught 
in high school; completion of a minimum of eighteen units in Education, 
including Education 120, 162, 205 and 206. 


For THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree from 
an approved institution; approval by the Graduate Committee; one major 
and one teaching minor in high school subjects or a major in a field not 
commonly accepted for high school graduation and two teaching minors 
in high school subjects; completion of twenty-four units in graduate work 
including major department requirements and professional requirements 
as follows: a minimum of six units in the graduate year in the applicant's 
teaching major or minor; a minimum of six units in Education in the 
graduate year; a minimum of twenty-four units in undergraduate and 
graduate work in Education, including Education 101, 110, 120, 144, 
14.7, 162, 205 and 206, or equivalents. For further information concern- 
ing requirements for graduate study, see pages 67-72. 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN Music: Graduation from 
Occidental College; completion of forty-six hours in the Department of 
Music, including requirements for a major in this department; comple- 
tion of a minimum of fifteen units in Education, including Education 120, 
124, 138 and 162. For further requirements see Department of Music, 
page 1206, 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PHysIcAL EDUCATION: 
Graduation from Occidental College; completion of a major in Physical 
Education as outlined on page 135, completion of a minimum of twenty- 
two units of professional work in Education, including Education 105, 
110, 120, 130, 132, 144 and 162. 
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For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN SPEECH ARTs: Gradua- 
tion from Occidental College; completion of a Speech major for teaching 
(see page 151); completion of a minimum of fifteen units in Education 
including Education 120, 162, 205, 206. 


| For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN CORRECTION OF SPEECH 
Derects: Graduation from Occidental College; completion of require- 
‘ments for the General Elementary or General Secondary Credential; 
Education 126; Psychology 130; completion of a minimum of eighteen 
units in the Department of Speech, including Courses 101, 102, 103, 105, 
1106, 116. 


For THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CREDENTIAL: A Master of Arts degree from 
an approved institution; one major and one teaching minor; nineteen 
units of professional courses including Education 120, 147, 162, 199, 
205, and 206. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE PROGRAM OF GRADUATE © 
STUDIES IN THE HUMANITIES 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


DIRS 


Advisers at Occidental College, ProrEssor OLIVER! and 
ASSOCIATE PrRoFEsSSOR BUSACCA 


(of the Department of English and Comparative Literature) 


Under a grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education, Occi- 
dental College is cooperating with Claremont College (Claremont Grad- 
uate School), Claremont Men’s College, Pomona College, Scripps College, 
the University of Redlands and Whittier College in an Intercollegiate 
Program of Graduate Studies in the Humanities and Social Studies. 

The central purpose of the program is the improved preparation of 
college and university teachers. Its aim is to increase the breadth of view 
and competence of scholars within given academic disciplines through 
enlarging their background and interests. Studies leading to the doctoral 
degree may be undertaken in English, History and Political Economy 
(all at Claremont), and in Comparative Literature (at Occidental Col- 
lege). English and History may be studied at Occidental College to the 
completion of the master’s degree through this program. 

Since degrees are granted by the participating colleges, rather than 
by the Intercollegiate Program as such, each student must choose the 
institution in which he wishes to enroll, although he may take part of 
his work at the other participating institutions. Thus an applicant for 
admission should apply for regular graduate standing at the college at 
which he wishes to enroll and also for acceptance into the Intercollegiate 
Program of Graduate Studies. Requirements for admission to graduate 
standing at Occidental College are stated on pages 67-72 of this cata- 
logue. Inquiries concerning the Intercollegiate Program should be 
addressed to one of the following persons: Dr. Robert O’Brien, Educa- 
tional Council, Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies, Whittier 
College, Whittier, California; Dr. Kenneth Oliver, Educational Council, 
Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies, Occidental College, Los 
Angeles 41, California; Dr. Luther J. Lee, Dean, Claremont Graduate 
School and Executive Director, Educational Council, Harper Hall, Clare- 
mont, California; Dr. Lawrence E. Nelson, Educational Council, Uni- 
versity of Redlands, Redlands, California. (Claremont Graduate School 
serves as the graduate center for Claremont Men’s College, Pomona 


College and Scripps College. ) 


10n leave of absence, second semester, 1956-57. After January, 1957, address inqui- 
ries to Professor Basil Busacca. 
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; SCHOLARSHIPS 

Set aside for the purpose of grants to students pursuing graduate study 
under the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies is a sum of money 
permitting scholarships ranging from $1,200 to, $2,000 per year. These 
are awarded on a competitive basis to candidates who intend to continue 
their graduate studies to the completion of the doctoral degree with 
college teaching as their aim. 

Applicants for this scholarship aid should address inquiry to Dr. Ken- 
neth Oliver at Occidental College or to the Educational Council member 
at the college of their choice (see page 76). 

By agreement among the institutions cooperating in the Intercollegi- 
ate Program of Graduate Studies, graduate tuition fees will be adjusted 
to a uniform basis of $600 for all full-time students accepted under this 
program (or $25.00 per unit for less than twelve units). 

Each student accepted into the Intercollegiate Program may enroll for 
one of the following inter-subject seminars and for the fortnightly col- 
loquium. The remainder of his program each semester will be chosen in 
consultation with his major adviser in the institution through which he 

is enrolled. Faculty members from the several institutions cooperating 
in the Intercollegiate Program share in conducting the seminars and 
colloquium. | 


INTER-SUBJECT SEMINARS, 1956-57 
(See pages 111-112 for course descriptions. ) 


407. STANDARDS OF JUDGMENT: LITERARY AND SOCIAL. 6 units per semester, 
credit granted only on completion of the year’s work and the colloquium. 


408. SocreTy AND IpEas: 1860-1914. 6 units per semester, credit granted only 
on completion of the year’s work and the colloquium. 


409. THe ADMINISTRATIVE Process, 6 units per semester, credit granted only 
on completion of the year’s work and the colloquium. 


CoLttoguium. Fortnightly dinner meetings for the purpose of exploring issues 
of significance to students and teachers in the program. Attendance at these 
meetings is required in order to receive credit for seminars. No credit. 


CURRICULUM IN ACTUARIAL SCIENCE 
| Ke 


ASssocIATE PRoFEssor CroFts, PROFESSOR JOHNSON 
(of the Department of Mathematics) 
ProFEssor DERYcKE (of the Department of Economics ) 


The program of study in Actuarial Science is designed to help meet the 
growing demand for persons trained in this field, which requires compe- 
tence both in mathematics and in the social sciences. The program pro- 
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vides the technical skill necessary to pass the first five of a series of eight 
examinations given by the Society of Actuaries. Remaining examina- 
tions are based upon actual experience. 

An undergraduate planning on an actuarial career should major im 
Mathematics or Economics. He should complete calculus, statistics, prob- 
ability, accounting and several courses in economic theory. Detailed 
planning of his undergraduate program should be done as early as pos- 
sible in consultation with his major adviser and the professor of Actuarial 
Science. 

The well-prepared graduate will be able to complete formal study in 
one year of full-time work. Students who are working and studying at 
the same time are encouraged to spread their training over a longer 
period. Mathematics Courses 201 through 207 and Economics 130 are 
necessary for thorough training. The graduate student should take all of 
these courses and additional work from the departments of Mathematics 
and Economics, depending upon his background. 

Standing as an actuary depends upon examinations. It is possible, 
however, to combine with the courses intended to prepare for these ex- 
aminations additional study which will lead to the degree of Master of 
Arts in the major subject of Mathematics with emphasis on Actuarial 
Science. See pages 67-72 for established policies governing graduate 
work. Consult the Chairman of the Department of Mathematics for 
further information. ; 

A number of special scholarships are available for students in this 
program. Information concerning them may be obtained from the 
Department of Mathematics. 


CURRICULUM IN APPLIED POLITICS AND 
ECONOMICS 


PIKE 


Chairman, Mr. McCune (of the Department of Political Science) 
Committee: PRESIDENT Coons, DEAN DUMKE 
PROFESSOR DERYCKE, AssISTANT ProFEssor CoLuieEr (of the Department 
of Economics) 
Proressor McKELvEy, Proressor REATH (of the Department 
of Political Science) 
ProFeEssor BriGHoUsE, AssocIATE ProFEssor Co.e (of the 
Department of Psychology ) 
ASSOCIATE PRoFEssor SHELDON (of the Department of Sociology) 


The Curriculum in Applied Politics and Economics is a pioneer program 
originated by Occidental College for the purpose of aiding outstanding 
students to develop more fully their capacities for leadership. 
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The philosophy of the Curriculum is that students while still in college 

can learn much from close contact with community leaders. By being as- 
signed to carefully supervised part-time training with businesses, govern- 
ment agencies, and labor unions, young people learn new points of view, 
make valuable associations, and have a unique opportunity to utilize their 
college instruction in practical situations. By observing administrators in 
action, students learn techniques of decision-making and management 
which give them insight into the problems and processes of business, gov- 
ernment, and labor. Under the sponsorship of the program, community 
leaders are brought to the campus to meet with students in classroom and 
seminar. This has the effect of further integrating the college with the 
community. From the standpoint of the graduating senior, an important 
result of the program is that the transition from student to productive 
worker is less abrupt. His practical experiences help him decide upon his 
future role in society. 
_ The program of the Curriculum in Applied Politics and Economics is 
interdepartmental. It is open to a limited number of students in econom- 
ics, political science, sociology, psychology, and other departments. Par- 
ticipating students are carefully chosen on the basis of personality and 
academic standing. 

The program involves: 


1. A two-year undergraduate course taken during the junior and senior 
years, and leading to the A.B. degree. The course includes selected phases 
of history; social, political, and economic thought; ethics; law; public and 
business administration; and labor organization. The formal course work 
of thirty-six upper division units is scheduled for the individual student 
by the chairman of this interdepartmental curriculum in consultation 
with the chairman of the department in which the student has chosen to 
major. Students graduating in the Curriculum, in addition to satisfying 
the requirements of their major, should have taken the following courses: 
Mathematics 119, Economics 6; Political Science 159, 254, and 255. 


2. Each student participates in a directed and intensive internship plan 
under which he is assigned to work in one or more agencies of business, 
government, or labor for at least two semesters. The student’s academic 
program may be so arranged that he may receive some college credit for 
research done in connection with the internship experience. The work 
experience is coordinated with a group seminar program which simul- 
taneously develops insights into the relationships among the three fields 
of business, government, and labor. In the seminars, especially, emphasis 
is placed on seeking the deeper perspectives in investigations, on devel- 
oping capacity for judgment-making and for cogent argument in sup- 
port thereof, as well as on articulate expression, both written and oral. 
Seminars may involve considerable field work and group projects. 

In this program the faculty is assisted by an Advisory Council on Ad- 
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ministration and Public Policy composed of selected lay fellows from 
business, government, organized labor and the professions. 


3. The group seminars, as well as individual courses and field projects, 
bring together with the students these leaders from various fields. This 
association of regular faculty and students with leaders in practical affairs 
not only assists in maturing the student but also affords a forum through 
which the diverse points of view of business, government, and labor may 
be brought together and common grounds discovered. 


4. A graduate year in administration and public policy leading to the 
degree of Master of Arts and open only to those who have pursued the 
undergraduate program or its equivalent. This year will stress practical 
research in current problems affecting the region. (For the established 
policies for graduate work see pages 67-72). 


For information as to eligibility for participation in this program, con- 
sult one of the chairmen of the related departments. 
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COMBINED PLAN PROGRAM IN LIBERAL 
ARTS AND ENGINEERING 


PIRES 


Adviser for Physical Sequence: 
ProFEssor BoLLMAN (of the Department of Physics) 


Adviser for Chemical Sequence: 
ProFeEssor BRANTLEY (of the Department of Chemistry ) 


Occidental College is cooperating with the School of Engineering of 
Columbia University and with the California Institute of Technology in 
two five-year programs of engineering education based on a solid foun- 


dation of liberal arts. 
In contrast to many existing cooperative plans between liberal arts col- 


leges and engineering schools, these Combined Plans provide the student 


with an excellent liberal arts program plus assured entrance into either 
of two of the outstanding engineering schools in the nation. 

The Combined Plan Programs provide for three years of work in the 
liberal arts and sciences at Occidental College followed by two years of 


regular session work at the California Institute of Technology or by two 


years of regular session work plus a summer session at Camp Columbia 
in the School of Engineering of Columbia University. The five-year com- 


bined program leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts from Occidental 


College and the degree of Bachelor of Science in the selected field of engi- 


‘neering from either Columbia University or the California Institute of 
Technology. It is necessary that students entering the program shall 
have completed high school mathematics through Trigonometry. 


The program with Columbia University is open to both men and 


'women. The program with the California Institute of Technology is for 


men only. Students in the program are guaranteed entrance into the engi- 


neering schools upon recommendation of the college after satisfactorily 


completing the three years of study at Occidental College. Students wish- 


ing to enter this program should apply directly to Occidental College. 


The program of studies for the first three years consists of all of the 


required courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts as outlined on 


pages 60-65 of this catalogue, and in addition certain courses listed below 
under Major. A five to eleven weeks course at Camp Columbia, Lakeside, 
Connecticut, is required of men in the summer preceding admission to 
Columbia. Full information concerning the details of the five-year pro- 
grams may be obtained from the Director of Admissions, the Registrar, 
or from the advisers indicated above. 
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Course Requirements for the Combined Plan with Columbia University 


MAJOR: For the Physical Sequence (leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Civil, Electrical, Industrial and Mechanical Engineering), 
thirty-six units from upper division courses in Engineering, Mathematics 
and Physics, including Mathematics 103 and Physics 111, 


MAJOR: For the Chemical Sequence (leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Chemical, Metallurgical and Mining Engineering), thirty-six 
units from upper division courses in Engineering, Mathematics and 
Chemistry, including Chemistry 103 and 104. 


Course Requirements for the Combined Plan with the California 
Institute of Technology 


MaJor: For all branches of engineering, thirty-six units from upper divi- 
sion courses in Engineering, Mathematics and Physics, including Mathe- 
matics 103, Physics 109, 109L, and 111. 


mMasor: For Applied Chemistry, thirty-six units from upper division 
courses in Chemistry, Mathematics and Physics, including Chemistry 
103, 104, Mathematics 103, and Physics 109, 1091, and 111. 


The comprehensive examination will be given during the spring of the 
fifth year and will cover twenty-four units of upper division work, in- 
cluding the upper division work taken at Occidental College for a par- 
ticular major and selected courses from the engineering curricula. 


Prerequisite to the major in the Columbia program: For the Physical 
Sequence, Mathematics 3, 4,5, 6; Chemistry 1, 2; Physics 30, 1, 2, 1L-2L, 
For the Chemical Sequence, Mathematics 3, 4, 5, 6; Chemistry 1, 2, 21; 
ERY SCS ioe ods. 


Prerequisite to the major in the California Institute of Technology pro- 
gram: For all branches of engineering, Mathematics 3, 4, 5,6; Chemistry 
1, 2; Geology 30; Physics 30, 1, 2, 1L-2L. For applied chemistry, Mathe- 
matics 3, 4,5, 6; Chemistry 1, 2, 21; Geology 30; Physics 1, 2, 1L-2L. 


CURRICULUM IN LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
DIKE 


Chairman, DEAN DUMKE 
ASSISTANT Proressor ROLLE (of the Department of History) 


ProFessor BICKLEY, PRoFessor FIFE (of the Department 
of Foreign Languages) 


Proressor McKetvey (of the Department of Political Science) 
PROFESSOR DERYCKE (of the Department of Economics) 


ASSISTANT PRoFEssor KROEBER (of the Departments of History 
and History of Civilization) 


An inter-departmental major in Latin American Affairs is offered for 
those interested in the history, economics, culture and government of the 


Latin American countries and the relations of the United States with 
these countries. This major provides a suitable background for students 
interested in business, government service, or professional work in Latin 
America. Graduate students may receive credit toward the degree of 
Master of Arts for work taken under this curriculum, subject to estab- 
lished policies for graduate work as outlined elsewhere in this catalogue. 


mMagor: Thirty-six units of upper division work, chosen from the follow- 
ing courses: Economics 101-102, 124; History 131, 132, 134, 135; Politi- 
cal Science 155; Spanish 107-108. Twenty-four units selected from the 
above courses will serve as the basis for the comprehensive examination. 
Additional units sufficient to complete the major may be chosen from 
Economics 141; History 145, 146, 148; Political Science 103-104, 156; 
and Summer Session courses which emphasize a workshop approach to 
Latin American Affairs. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4; Spanish 
1-2, or equivalent courses. 
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CURRICULUM IN REGIONAL HISTORY AND 
CULTURE—THE PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 
AND NORTHERN MEXICO 


SKE 


Chairman, DEAN DUMKE 
ProFessor Kurtz (of the Department of English and Comparative Literature) 
ASSISTANT ProFessor ROuuE (of the Department of History ) 
Proressor BicKLEY, Proressor FIFE (of the Department 
of Foreign Languages) 
ProFressor SwAN (of the Department of Music) 
Proressor McKetvey (of the Department of Political Science) 


ASSISTANT ProFessor KroEBER (of the Departments of History 
and History of Civilization) 


An inter-departmental major provides instruction and opportunities for 
special study in the geography, resources, history, institutions and cul- 
ture of the American Pacific Southwest and of Northern Mexico. It 
reflects the intention and desire of the college to develop as a collegiate 
center of teaching, study and related research in the cultural and social 
history of the region in which Occidental College is located. In addition 
to the major for the degree, the program provides courses available for 
election by qualified upper division students from any department, 
especially for students majoring in English, Education, History, Political 
Science, Sociology and Spanish. 


Major: Thirty-six units of upper division work, including twenty-four 
units chosen from the following courses: History 131, 132, 135, 145, 
146, 148; Political Science 103, 169; English and Literature 165; 
Spanish 107-108; Sociology 124. The remaining units are to be chosen 
in consultation with the faculty with the following courses strongly 
recommended: English and Comparative Literature 145; History 142. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, and a 
working knowledge of the Spanish language. 


This program has been augmented by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


PREMEDICAL AND PREDENTAL CURRICULUM 
DIKE 


Adviser, PRoFEssor SELLE (of the Department of Biology) 


Requirements prescribed by approved colleges of medicine and dentistry 
cut across departmental lines and a special curriculum is therefore 
provided for students interested in preparing for these professions. The 
student is advised to complete the full four-year course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. On special petition, however, students who 
have completed the first three years of their course at Occidental College 
‘may substitute credit from a fully accredited school of medicine or 
dentistry in leu of the fourth year of work leading to the A.B. degree. 

The three-year premedical program is highly concentrated and it is 
very difficult for a student taking this course to maintain the high 
scholastic standing required for admission to first-class medical schools 
under present highly competitive conditions. Such a program should 
be undertaken, therefore, only by the exceptional student. Even such a 
student will find it necessary to attend one or more summer sessions in 
order to complete all necessary requirements. 

Full information concerning both the four-year and the three- -year 
‘programs for premedical and predental students may be obtained from 
the Registrar or from the special adviser indicated above. 


major: Thirty-six units from upper division courses in Biology, Chem- 
istry, Mathematics and Physics, including Biology 101 and 106 and 
Chemistry 103-104. 

The comprehensive examination for the special group major for pre- 
medical and predental students will cover the following courses: Biology 
1-2, 1L-2L, 101, 106; Chemistry 1-2, 21, 103-104; Physics 7-8. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L; Chemistry 1-2, 21; 
Mathematics 2; Physics 7-8. Mathematics 3 1s recommended. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The curriculum of Occidental College is organized into four groups of 
interrelated departments as follows: I. SoctaL ScIENcEs: Economics, 
History, History of Civilization, Philosophy-Religion, Political Science, 
Psychology, Sociology and Anthropology; II]. Humanities: Art, English 
and Literature, Music, Speech and Foreign Languages (Classical Lan- 
guages, French, German and Spanish) ; II]. MarHematics aND NATURAL 
ScIENCEs: Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Physics and Astronomy; IV. 
EDUCATION AND PuysicaL EpucaTIon; Lisrary INsTRUCTION; AIR 
SCIENCE. 

The courses of instruction offered within these groups are listed on the 
following pages alphabetically according to departments. 

Lower division courses are numbered 1 to 99; upper division courses, 
100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L added to a number 
denotes a laboratory or field course. Hyphenated numbers, such as 1-2, 
indicate year courses. In a few courses credit for the first semester is 
contingent upon completion of the second semester’s work. Consent of 
the instructor is prerequisite to entering the second half of any hyphen- 
ated course unless the description of the course indicates that either 
half may be taken separately. 

The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in terms of 
units, each unit of work representing one hour per week in the classroom 
throughout the semester. Each unit of laboratory work represents either 
two or three hours per week throughout the semester, as indicated in the 
description of the course. 

Course offerings for each term and changes in faculty occurring after 
publication of the catalogue for 1956-57 will be announced in the class- 
schedule bulletin which may be obtaimed upon request prior to the 
opening of each semester. 

Course offerings and schedules for the six-weeks summer session are 
announced in a separate bulletin published each year during the spring 
semester. 

Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five students are 
enrolled at the beginning of a semester may be withdrawn. 
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AIR SCIENCE 
DIKE 


LIEUTENANT CoLoNEL HeEpitunp, Professor 
AssIstaNT Proressors: Mason Mracuam, Cartarn AsramMs, Captain Moss, 
CapTAIN HERMSDORF 


Non-Commissioned Officers: MasTER SERGEANT WEIDER, Master SERGEANT 
Murray, Master SERGEANT HeEnzic, TECHNICAL SERGEANT BERRY, 
STAFF SERGEANT Murpuy 


In 1951 the Commanding General, Continental Air Command, author- 
ized the establishment of an Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 


unit at Occidental College. During the summer of 1952 responsibility for 

this program passed from the Continental Air Command to the Air 

University. The Air Force ROTC at Occidental College offers a general- 

ized curriculum designed to supplement the normal college program. 
Special emphasis is placed upon leadership training. 


Every male student entering the College as a first semester freshman 


is required to register in Air Science courses and to complete the Basic 
_ Course of Reserve Officers’ Training Corps training (two years) unless 


exempted therefrom. Possible bases for exemption include age, veteran 
status, or physical reasons. All such exemptions must be approved by 
the Professor of Air Science. Religious or moral convictions provide a 
basis for possible exemption by the President of the College, on petition 
filed with him. 

The Advanced Courses which are offered by the Reserve Officers’ ‘Train- 


_ ing Corps in what is normally the student’s junior and senior years of 


college are not required subjects. Students may elect to continue their 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps program and, if approved by the Pro- 


_ fessor of Air Science, they will be registered in Advanced Reserve Officers’ 


Training Corps. Advanced Course students will normally attend summer 
encampment between their junior and senior academic years, the date 
and place of the encampment to be specified by the staff. Degree credit 


of three units will be granted for the four-week course in theory and 


a 


practical application. 

Under existing policies, students who have applied for flight traming 
as pilots or observers or who enter certain scientific fields are eligible for 
commissions as Second Lieutenants in the United States Air Force 
Reserve upon successful completion of the entire Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps Program. 

The courses in Air Science are those prescribed by the Department of 
the Air Force for units of the Senior Division of the Air Force Reserve 


~ Officers’ Training Corps. The United States furnishes uniforms, equip- 


ment and text books for the use of students enrolled in the Department. 
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Air Science 


BAsic COURSES 
Lower Division 


1-2. First Year Basic. (HERMSDORF AND STAFF) Fundamentals of global 
geography; introduction to aviation; instruments of national security; inter- 
national tensions and security organizations; drill and leadership; 2 units 
per semester. 


3-4. SECOND YEAR Basic, (ABRAMS AND STAFF) Elements of aerial warfare; 
careers in the USAF; leadership laboratory. Prerequisite: Air Science 1-2, or 
equivalent. 2 units per semester. 


ADVANCED COURSES 
Upper Division 


101-102. Firsr YEAR ADVANCED. (MOSS AND STAFF) Problem solving; Air 
Force Command and Staff; military law and boards; communications and 
Air Force correspondence; military teaching and speaking techniques; 
elements of aerial warfare; weather; Air Force base functions; leadership 
laboratory. Prerequisite: Air Science 1, 2, 3, 4, or equivalent, or veteran 
status. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. SECOND YEAR ADVANCED. (MEACHAM AND STAFF) Principles of 
leadership and management seminar; career guidance; military aspects of 
world political geography; military aviation and the art of war; briefing for 
commissioned service; leadership laboratory. Prerequisite: Air Science 101 
and 102. 3 units per semester. 
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ART 
DIES 


ProFEssor YOUNG, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR PERKINS ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HANSEN 
By Special Appointment: Mr. GrpuHarpt 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creative ability 
and to develop an understanding and appreciation of the fine arts of 


_ architecture, sculpture and painting as an essential element in a liberal 


arts education. It offers courses in history and appreciation, as well as 


_ courses in creative drawing, painting and sculpture, thus providing two 
_ approaches to art—the theoretical and creative. The curricular work is 


designed to meet the needs of three types of students: those who desire 


an intelligent knowledge and understanding of art as part of their 
cultural life, those who wish to practice art as an avocational pursuit, 


and those who intend to study art as a profession after completion of 
their college course. 


_ magsor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which a twenty- 
unit sequence in Art 111, 112, 115, 121, 122, 133-34, and a four-unit 
_ sequence from Art 155-156, 161-162, 165-166, 169-170, 173-174, form 


the basis for the comprehensive examination. The remaining twelve 
units shall be selected in individual consultation with the major adviser 
from courses offered by the departments of Art, English and Literature, 


_ History, Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, and Speech. 


The comprehensive examination in Art consists of two parts: (1) a 


_ written examination on the history and theory of art based on the courses 


required, and (2) an independently developed project in the creative art 


_ field of upper division concentration. 


Prerequisite to the major: Art 1, Art 51 and a minimum of two 
units each in four of the following fields: Design, Figure Drawing, Oil 


_ Painting, Water Color, Sculpture. 


Credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree will be granted for not more 


_ than twenty units in Creative Art (Art 51-52, 55-56, 61-62, 65-66, 69-70, 


73-74, 151-152, 155-156, 161-162, 165-166, 169-170, 173-174, 197-198). 


Lower DIVISION COURSES 
Theoretical Art 


1. UNDERSTANDING OF ART. (YouNG) A key to the understanding of the 
major arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting. 2 units, first semester. 


3. Art IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION. (PERKINS) A survey of the visual arts as 


expressive of the main periods of Western culture from ancient Greece to 
contemporary America. Intended for transfer students as partial fulfillment 
of the History of Civilization requirement. Limited enrollment, subject to 
permission of department. 2 units, second semester. 
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Art 


Creative Art 


51-52. ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND CoMPoSITION. (HANSEN) Freehand draw- 
ing for beginners; study of the fundamental drawing principles of form, 
composition, and perspective in a variety of black and white mediums; some 
use of color in second semester. Art 51 is prerequisite to Art 52. (2 two-hour 
laboratory periods.) 2 units per semester. 


55-50. ELEMENTARY DEsIGN AND CoLor. (PERKINS) Principles of design, 
color and composition, with practical problems in applied design and poster. 
(2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


61-62. ELEMENTARY FIGURE DRAWING. (HANSEN) Fundamental principles of 
drawing the living model both realistically and creatively. Open to beginners. 
(2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


65-66. ELEMENTARY OIL PAINTING. (HANSEN) A practical study of oil tech- 
niques to acquaint the student with the creative factors of color, design, and 
form in painting the living figure, still life and landscape. Open to beginners. 
(2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


69-70. ELEMENTARY WATER CoLor. (HANSEN) Basic instruction in the use of 
water color and the materials employed. Frequent trips during class hours to 
various locations for painting. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


73-74. ELEMENTARY SCULPTURE. (GEBHARDT) Basic instruction in clay mod- 
eling. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may 
be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


Theoretical Art 


111. ANcIENT ArT. (YouNG) The development of architecture, sculpture and 
painting in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece and Rome. 3 units, first semester. 


112. CurisTIAN ArT. (YouNG) The origins and development of Christian art 
from the catacombs of Rome to the end of the Gothic period. 2 units, second 
semester. 


115. IraL1AN RENAISSANCE ART. (YouNG) The fine arts in Italy with special 
reference to the works of the great painters and sculptors of the Florentine 
and Venetian schools. 3 units, first semester. 


121. FLemisH, DuTcH AND SPANISH PAINTING. (YoUNG) The rise of realism 
in the Flemish and German schools of the 15th and 16th centuries; considera- 
tion of the Flemish, Dutch and Spanish schools of the 17th century. 3 units, 
second semester. 


122. ArT IN THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 
(younG) Trends and ideals of European art from the rise of the academies 
in the 17th century to 1870 as a background to modern art, with special 
emphasis on France and England. 3 units. Not given in 1956-57. 
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Art 


426. AMERICAN ART. (youNG) A survey of architecture, sculpture and 
painting in the United States from Colonial times to the present day. 3 units. 
Not given in 1956-57. 


133-134. CONTEMPoRARY ART. (PERKINS) Trends, ideals and works of con- 
temporary artists. Special emphasis in Art 133 on painting; in Art 134 on 
architecture and sculpture. 3 units per semester. 


138. StyLEs IN ARCHITECTURE. (YOUNG) Chief architectural styles of the 
world considered both as expressions of the cultures which produced them 
and in relation to the contemporary world, with special emphasis on domestic 
architecture. 3 units. Not given in 1956-57. 


140. OrtenTaL Art. (YOUNG) The historical development and aesthetic 
qualities of the arts in India, China and Japan. 3 units, second semester. 


195-196. DirecTep Stupy. (THE sTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in Theoretical Art. Open only to Art majors after con- 
‘sultation with department chairman. Either half may be taken separately. 
2 units per semester. 


Creative Art 


151-152. GRAPHICS AND ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION. (HANSEN) Functional 
usage of design and rendering in advertising, interior design, and industrial 
art. Problems such as posters, typographic layout, stage sets, isometric and 
‘perspective drawings for industry. Prerequisite: Art 51, or equivalent 
approved by instructor. Art 151 is prerequisite to Art 152. 3 units per semester. 


153. ArT FoR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. (PERKINS) Basic art expe- 
riences in drawing, color and design, and their relationship to the teaching 
of art in the elementary school. Prerequisite: Education 125, or equivalent 
approved by the instructor. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, each 
semester. 


155-150. ADVANCED DEsIGN. (PERKINS) Problems in contemporary decora- 
tive and commercial design. Prerequisite: Art 55-56. (2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


161-162. ApvANCED FicurE DRAWING. (HANSEN) Prerequisite: Art 61-62. 
(2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


165-166. ADVANCED O1L PAINTING. (HANSEN) Prerequisite: Art 65-66. (2 
two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


169-170. ADVANCED WaTER Cotor. (HANSEN) Prerequisite: Art 69-70. (2 
two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
| per semester. 


173-174. ADVANCED SCULPTURE. (GEBHARDT) Prerequisite: Art 73-74. (2 
two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


197-198. ADVANCED PRoBLEMS IN CREATIVE ART. (THE STAFF) Special study 
in any field of creative art in which the department offers upper division 
courses. Prerequisite: At least two terms of upper division work in the field 
selected. ( 2 or 3 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken 
separately. 2 or 3 units per semester. 
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BIOLOGY 
BPI 


PRoFEssor SELLE, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE ProFEsson McMENAMIN 
Mr. Hupson, /nstructor Mr. THomas, /nstructor 
Dr. Moore, Research Associate and Director, Moore Laboratory of Zoology 
By Special Appointment: Mrs. RussELL 


The Department of Biology offers courses which provide a foundation for 
the understanding of man and his living environment. In addition to its 
cultural value, a knowledge of biology is essential preparation for the 
professions of teaching, nursing, dentistry, medicine, medical laboratory 
technology, physiotherapy and biological research. 

Depending upon his special interest, a student wishing to concentrate 
his upper division work in this department will choose one of three 
groups of courses leading to a major in General Biology, in Botany, or 
in Zoology. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 
than twenty-four units shall emphasize the chosen field of interest as 
indicated in the following options: 


In GENERAL Brotocy: Courses 101, 103, 113, 120, 102 or 104 or 126, 
212, and elective units; 


In Botany: Courses 102, 103, 104, 105, 120, 126, 212, and elective units; 


In Zootocy: Courses 101, 103, 120 or 126, 106 or 108, 113, 212, and 
elective units. 


The remaining twelve units may be selected, in consultation with 
the major adviser, from additional courses in Biology; Art 161 or 174; 
Chemistry 103, 104, 113; Mathematics 119; Philosophy 121; Political 
Science 169; Psychology 130. 

The comprehensive examination in this department may be either 
(1) a written examination based on the appropriate sequence of courses 
in Biology indicated in the three options outlined above, or (2) investi- 
gation and written report of a special project in the field of Biology. 

Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, Chemistry 30, or 
equivalents. 

For information concerning the Premedical and Predental Cur- 
riculum, see page 85. 

Students interested in prenursing work may obtain from either the 
Registrar or the Adviser for Prenursing Students an outline of the pro- 
gram under which three years at Occidental and completion of a. three- 


year course in an accredited school of nursing may lead to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. 
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Biology 


LOWER DIvISION CouRSEs 


4 
1-2, GENERAL BiotoGy. (THE STAFF) Fundamental principles of biology and 
the structure, physiology, classification and economic importance of the 
major groups of plants and animals. This course and Biology 1L-2L, or equiv- 
alent, required for majors in the department and for those preparing for 
medicine and nursing. (2 lectures.) 2 units per semester. 


iL-2L. GENERAL BioLocy Lazporatory. (THE STAFF) Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 
in progress, or consent of instructor (2 two-hour laboratory periods). 2 units 
| per semester. 


30. INTRODUCTION To BIoLoGy. (MCMENAMIN) A study of biological princi- 
ples and processes for non-science students. (3 lectures and 1 one-hour dem- 
_onstration period.) 4 units, each semester. 


51. HumMaAN Anatomy, (RUSSELL) For students in Physical Education and 
Nursing. Prerequisite: Biology 30 or equivalent (2 lectures). 2 units, first 
semester. 


51. Human Anatomy LazoraTory. (RUSSELL) Human skeletal and demon- 
stration materials supplemented by dissection of the cat. Required of pre- 
nursing students. Prerequisite: Biology 51 in progress. (2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


51D. Human’ ANAToMY DEMONSTRATIONS. (RUSSELL) Prerequisite: Biology 
54 in progress. Offered for Physical Education majors. (2 one-hour demon- 
stration periods.) 1 unit, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


56. Human Puystotocy. (russELL) Lectures and demonstrations on the 
principles of human physiology as a basis for the study of physical education. 
|G lectures and demonstrations.) 3 units, second semester. Demonstration fee: 
$2.00. 


Upper DIvIsION COURSES 


: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, and Chemistry 30, or equivalents, are prerequisite to all 
upper division courses in Biology. 


101. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES. (HUDSON) Laboratory consists 
‘of a detailed study of the cat and of numerous skeletal preparations. A knowl- 
-edge of the shark is presupposed. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


102. Lower Piants. (THomMAsS) Morphology and physiology of the algae, 
fungi, liverworts, mosses and ferns. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


! 103. INVERTEBRATES. (MCMENAMIN) Structure and function, classification 
‘and life histories of invertebrate animals. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour labora- 
tory periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


104. HicuEr Piants. (THOMAS) Morphology, physiology and evolutionary 
development of the seed plants. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. Not given in 1956-57. 


105. PLanr PuysioLocy. (THOMAS) Study of the physiological processes in 
plants. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period). 3 units, second semester 
of alternate years. Not given in 1956-57. 
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106. VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY. (SELLE) Special reference to the chick, pig 
and human. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second 
semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


107. PARASITOLOGY. (RUSSELL) Structure and life history of the animal 
parasites of man; methods of infection and prevention. (3 lectures) 3 units, 
first semester. 


108. HisroLoGy. (SELLE) Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs of 
mammals with special reference to the human. Registration with approval of 
instructor limited to ten students. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


109. ENTOMOLOGY. (HUDSON) Classification, physiology and economic 
importance of insects. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 4 units, 
first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


112. MicroTECHNIQUE. (SELLE) Methods of preparing smears, whole 
mounts, and sections of plant and animal tissues. (2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. Not given in 1956-57. 


113. PuysioLoGy. (HUDSON) Functions of the organ-systems of the verte- 
brates. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry, completed 
or in progress; Biology 51, or 101 completed or in progress, or permission of 
instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


113L. PuystoLocy LaBoraTory. (HUDSON) Experiments on the frog and 
human. Prerequisite: Biology 113 in progress. (2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 2 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


114. NUTRITION. (HUDSON) Physiology of nutrition. Prerequisite: Entrance 
Chemistry or General Chemistry, completed or in progress. (2 lectures). 2 
units, second semester. Not given in 1956-57. 


116. GENETICS. (THOMAS) Principles of heredity in both plants and animals, 
including man. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


117. ENDOCRINOLOGY. (MCMENAMIN) ‘The endocrine glands and their func- 
tions. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry. (2 lectures.) 
2 units, first semester. 


120. FLora or SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. (THOMAS) Identification, ecology and 
distribution of plants with special attention to the native flora. (2 lectures 
and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: 
$2.00. 


121. ArtiriciAL RADIOACTIVITY IN BroLoGy, (HUDSON) Application of radio- 
active isotopes in biology and medicine. (2 lectures). 2 units, first semester. 


123. Economic PLANnts. (THOMAS) The anatomy, geographic distribution 
and uses of economically important plants. (2 lectures). 2 units, second 
semester of alternate years. Not given in 1956-57. 


125. Ecotocy. (tHomas) The effect of environment on plants and animals, 
and the interrelationships of organisms. (2 lectures). 2 units, second semester 
of alternate years. 


126. BACTERIOLOGY. (RUSSELL) Lectures on the bacteria and other micro- 
organisms with laboratory practice in micro-biological methods. Prerequisite: 
Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour labora- 
tory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 
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(29-130. ADVANCED STUDY AND/or LaBoraToryY. (THE STAFF) Supervised 
mdividual work. 2-4 units per semester. Not more than 4 units may be 
counted toward the major. Laboratory fee: $7.00 per unit after the first unit. 


i 
' 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Jpon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive 
credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of 
Master of Arts for Courses 101 to 126, inclusive. (See pages 67-72 for 
zeneral regulations governing graduate work.) With the approval of 
che instructor in charge, courses numbered 200 and above are open to 
oroperly qualified seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Supervised investigation by properly quali- 
ied students. Hours and credit per semester to be arranged. Laboratory fee: 
$7.00 per unit after the first unit. 


212. SEMINAR. (THESTAFF) 2 units, second semester. 


290. THESIS FoR Master or Arts DEGREE, (THE STAFF) Maximum credit 4 


units, each semester. 
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CHEMISTRY 


ProFEssor BRANTLEY, Chairman 
ProFessor LAMBERT ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CLELAND 
Mr. DunuaM, Instructor Dr. Meyer, Research Associate 


The Department of Chemistry is approved by the American Chemical 
Society for the professional training of chemists. Completion in full of 
the requirements for the major in Chemistry admits to full membership 
in the A.C.S. within a minimum of two years after graduation. 

The work of this department includes preparation for engineering, 
teaching and research in Chemistry. To the student preparing for medi- 
cine or related professions, training is offered in the fundamental and 
applied branches of Chemistry which have become so basic to these 
professions. In addition, Chemistry offers to the liberal arts student an 
appreciation and understanding of the discoveries, methods and place 
of this subject in our present civilization. 

The program for majors in this department also provides for entrance 
into the School of Engineering of Columbia University and the Applied 
Chemistry Program of the California Institute of Technology under the 
Combined Plan Program. Students interested in engineering should 
consult pages 81-82 for details of this plan. 


mMagor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Chem- 
istry 102, 103-104, 105-106, 109 and three additional units from Courses 
111 and above. The remaining eight units may be selected, in consulta- 
tion with the major adviser. The following related courses are suggested: 


For PuysicaL or INORGANIC CHEMISTRY: From Mathematics 103, 114, 
115, 117, 121; Physics 107, 107L, 108, 108L, 109, 1091, t10)aaee 


For OrGANIC CHEMISTRY or BIOCHEMISTRY: From Biology 101, 113, 114, 
117; Physics 108, 108L. 


For INpustTR1AL CHEMIsTRY: From Mathematics 103, 117; Philosophy 
121; Physics 108, 108L, 109, 109L; Psychology 138; Economics 100AB. 


Chemistry majors shall fulfill the requirement of a comprehensive 
examination through either of the following plans, selection to be made 
in the individual case by the department chairman: (1) A written exam- 
ination stressing the understanding and interrelation of the principles 
of Chemistry 1-2, 21, 102, 103-104, 105-106; or (2) an approved labora- 
tory investigation and a written report on this project. 


Prerequisite to the major: General Chemistry; Chemistry 21; Mathe- 
matics through Calculus; one year of college Physics; a reading knowl- 
edge of German. 
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Chemistry 


- Because of the necessity for foundation work in Chemistry, Mathe- 


4 


matics and Physics in the first two years, the freshman course for the 
chemistry major differs in some respects from that of other freshmen. 
An outline of the four-year program may be obtained from either the 
Registrar or the Chairman of the Department of Chemistry. 


Lower DIVISION CouRSEs 


.-2. GENERAL CHEMISTRY, (THE STAFF) Principles and applications of Chem- 
stry, including laboratory practice in General Chemistry and Qualitative 
Analysis. Prerequisite: High school algebra. (3 lectures and 2 two-hour labo- 
vatory periods the first semester; 3 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory 
yeriods the second semester.) 5 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50 per 
emester. 


ral methods of gravimetric and volumetric analysis. Prerequisite: General 
chemistry; Mathematics 2, or equivalent. (2 lectures, 1 demonstration and 5 
tours of laboratory work.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 


0. INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL SCIENCE, (THE STAFF) Principles and appli- 
ations of Chemistry, its methods and accomplishments, from the alchemists 
o the atomic age. Especially designed for students who do not intend to 
pecialize in Chemistry. (3 lectures and 1 demonstration laboratory.) 4 units, 
‘ach semester. 


Upper DIvIsIon COURSES 


1. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. (DUNHAM) Principles and practice in the gen- 
: 
eneral Chemistry is prerequisite to all upper division courses. 


02. INSTRUMENTAL ANALYSIS. (DUNHAM) ‘Theory and practice of modern 
nstrumental methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. (3 lectures and 
| hours of laboratory work). 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 


03-104. OrGANIC CHEMISTRY. (LAMBERT) Principles of organic chemistry. 
| zaboratory applications in preparative work and qualitative organic analysis. 
3 lectures, 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 5 units per semester. Laboratory 


ee: $9.50 per semester.* 


05-106. PuysicaL CHEMISTRY. (BRANTLEY) Introduction to physical chem- 
cal principles. Lectures, problems and laboratory. Prerequisite: Quantitative 
dnalysis, Physics 7-8 or equivalent; Calculus or permission of instructor. (3 
ectures and 1 three-hour laboratory period.) 4 units per semester. Laboratory 
ee: $5.50 per semester.* 


| 
7 


09. ApvaNcep Lasoratory I. (cLELAND) Research methods and techniques, 
“ncluding the use of chemical literature. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102, 103-104. 
1 lecture, 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 3 units, first semester. Laboratory 


ee: $9.50.* 


10. ApvANcED Lazoratory II. (THE sTaFF) Supervised investigations by 
ualified students. (2 or 3 three-hour laboratory periods.) 2-3 units, each 
emester. Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 


*A breakage deposit of $7.30 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course 
1 Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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111. INTRODUCTORY CoLLoID CHEMISTRY. (BRANTLEY) Principles and appli 
cations of Colloid and Surface Chemistry, including the study of sols, emul 
sions, foams, and gels. Prerequisite: General Physics; Chemistry 21 and 10 
or 103. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


113. BIOCHEMISTRY. (CLELAND) Fats, carbohydrates, proteins, vitamins 
hormones, and other natural products. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (: 
lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


195-196. Directep Stupy. (THE sTarF) Individualized study in the fiek 
of protective coatings or supplementing other offerings in the department 
1-4 units per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may be allowe: 
toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of Maste 
of Arts for Courses 111 and above. (See pages 67-72 for general regula 
tions governing graduate work.) With the approval of the instructor i 
charge, courses numbered 204 and above are open to properly qualifies 
seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH, (THESTAFF) Supervised investigation by properly quali 
fied students. Hours and credit to be arranged, each semester. Laborator) 
fee: $7.50 per unit, after the first unit.* 


204. THEORETICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (LAMBERT) Applications of th 
electronic theory and reaction mechanisms of organic chemistry. Prerequi 
site: Chemistry 103-104, 105-106 or consult instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units 
first semester. 


205. THERMODYNAMICS, (BRANTLEY) ‘The development of the laws of ther 
modynamics and their applications to the problems of chemistry and physics 
Prerequisite: Calculus and permission of instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units 
second semester. 


207. ADVANCED BIocHEMISTRY. (CLELAND) Lectures and student reports o1 
selected topics of biochemistry such as immunochemistry and antibiotics 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


210. ADVANCED INoRGANIC CHEMISTRY. (BRANTLEY) Application of moder! 
developments of physics and chemistry to a study of inorganic chemistry 
Prerequisite: Consult instructor. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


212. SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Selected topics in advanced chemistry. 1~ 
units, each semester. 


290. THeEsts For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) 2 units. 


*A breakage deposit of $7.50 must be made by each student taking a laboratory cours 
in Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course 
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ECONOMICS 
DIKE 


PROFESSOR DERYCKE, Chairman 


_ AssISTANT PROFESSOR COLLIER ASSISTANT PROFESSOR DIcKERSON? 


Mr. Ruprecut, Instructor 


The Department of Economics exists to acquaint the student with the 


nature and development of economic systems, their institutions and 
functions. It offers courses which aid in the understanding of problems 
of business and public economic policy, and which afford a background 


for careers in business administration, public service, law, teaching, or 


research. The department offers two majors: (1) Economics, intended 
especially for those students who wish to concentrate their attention on 


broad economic theory and institutions; (2) Business Administration, 


designed for those students who wish to concentrate more upon specific, 
practical problems in business. The difference in emphasis between the 
two majors is not great. A careful reading of the requirements will 
serve to clarify the distinction that does exist. 
Neither major is designed to complete professional training. That is 
the function of the graduate schools of Law, Business, Economics, etc. 
Both majors are designed to give the student a grasp of the manner in 


which the business community functions, the nature of the problems 


confronting this community, and some mastery of the tools which may 
be used in arriving at defensible conclusions about these problems. 


Major: Both majors require thirty-six units of upper division work, 


twenty-four of which must be in either Economics or Business Adminis- 
a 


tration. The remaining twelve units must include Mathematics 119 and, 
in addition, nine units of approved course work in related fields such as 
History, Philosophy, and Political Science. Of the twenty-four units, the 
following are specified: ECONOMICS: 100A, 100B, 101, 102, 116, and 120. 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Economics 100A, 100B, 101, 109, 120, 126, 
and Political Science 161. The remaining units may be elected from 
any upper division course offered by the Department. 


_ Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4; Economics 
5 and 6, or equivalents. 

See pages 77-80, 83 and 84 for information concerning special inter- 
departmental curricula in Actuarial Science, Applied Politics and Eco- 
nomics, Latin American Affairs and Regional History and Culture: The 
Pacific Southwest and Northern Mexico. 


10n leave of absence, 1956-57. 
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Lower DIvIsIoN COURSES 


5. INTRODUCTION To ECONoMICcS. (DE RYCKE) Basic economic principles use- 
ful to the layman in modern society. Open to sophomores. 3 units, each 
semester. 


6. INTRODUCTION To ACCOUNTING. (DE RYCKE) Accounting principles and 
practices presented as a tool subject useful to the student of engineering, law, 
science, or social science as well as to the major in Economics or Business 
Administration. Open to sophomores. 3 units, each semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100AB. Economic ANALYSIS. (COLLIER, RUPRECHT) (A) Pricing and alloca- 
tion of resources in the market. Analysis of market structures and individual 
responses to market phenomena. (B) National income and business cycle 
analysis; public policy designed to maintain economic stability. Prerequisite: 
Economics 5 and 6. Either half may be taken first. 3 units, each semester. 


101. Money AND BANKING. (DERYCKE) Principles of money, credit, banking 
and other financial organizations and their influence upon the price level and 
economic activity. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB., 3 units, first semester. 


102. INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE. (RUPRECHT) ‘The theoretical bases 
for foreign trade, international payments and currency relationships, methods 
of foreign trade, tariff policies and trade restrictions. Prerequisite: Economics 
101. 3 units, second semester. 


104. Economic GEOGRAPHY. (THE STAFF) ‘The relationships between man’s 


methods of making a living and different regional environments. Emphasis 


on principles and regional studies. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 
Not given in 1956-57. 


105. Pustic FINANCE AND TAXATION. (COLLIER) Theories of taxation; the 
public debt; influence of governmental expenditures on the national economy. 
Prerequisite: Economics 100AB. 3 units, first semester. 


106. GOVERNMENT AND BusINESS. (MCCUNE*) Identical with Political Sci- 
ence 170. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB, 3 units, second semester. 


109. CoRPORATION FINANCE. (RUPRECHT) Financial policies of business en- 
terprise. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB. 3 units, second semester. 


116. History or Economic THOUGHT. (RUPRECHT) A survey of the develop- 
ment of economic science from the forerunners of the classical school to the 
present day. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB, or consent of instructor. 3 units, 
first semester. 


120. ADVANCED EcoNomiIc STATISTICS. (RUPRECHT) Statistical inference pro- 
cedure, the index number concept, the study of time series, and correlation 
analysis as applied to economic research and problems. Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics 100AB and Mathematics 119. 3 units, second semester. 


123. Economic DEVELOPMENT oF EuRoPE. (RUPRECHT) The history of 
Europe from an economic point of view, with special reference to the devel- 
opment of the institutions of capitalism. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first 
semester. 


*Of the Department of Political Science. 
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124. Economic History oF THE UNITeEp States, (THESTAFF) Significant eco- 
nomic problems as a part of the American historical scene. Open to sopho- 
mores. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1956-57. 


126. Cost ACCOUNTING. (DE RYCKE) Accounting for the manufacturing con- 
cern, job-orders, process and standard cost systems. Emphasis on the use of 
Accounting in decision making by business men and economists. Prerequi- 
site: Economics 5 and 6. 3 units, second semester. 


130. Economics or Lire INsuRANCE, (croFrrs*) Various types of life insur- 
ance, ordinary, group, endowment, annuities; the role of life insurance in 
society. 3 units, second semester. 


141. ComparATIVE Economic SysTEMS, (RUPRECHT) A comparison of the 
modern economic systems of the world; capitalism, socialism, communism 
and fascism. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


148. Lasor Economics. (THE sTAFF) Marginal productivity, theory, bar- 
gaining theory of wages, and Keynesian analysis, as applied to the field of 
labor. Historical consideration of important labor institutions. Analytical 
tools applied to current labor problems. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB. 3 
units, second semester. Not given in 1956-57. 


195-196. DirecTEep Stupby. (THE sTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


With the permission of the department, and upon completion of addi- 
tional work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee 
on Graduate Study, Courses 101, 102, 105, 116, 120, 195-196 may be 
taken by graduate students for credit toward either the General Sec- 
ondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts. (See pages 67-72 for 
general regulations governing graduate work.) With the consent of the 
department, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


201. Meruops or RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Sources and analyses of data; his- 
torical and monographic methods; report writing. Prerequisite: Econornics 
_100AB and 120. 3 units, first semester. 


205-206. ADVANCED ACCOUNTING. (DERYCKE) Analysis of selected problems. 
The relationship of accounting theory to economic theory. Prerequisite: 
Economics 100AB and 126. 3 units per semester. 


212. SEMINAR IN PotiticaAL Economy. (COLLIER AND MCKELVEY**) Problems 
of interest to administrators both in public life and in private business enter- 
prise. Representatives from business, labor and government participate in the 

seminar discussions. [dentical with Political Science 212. Open to qualified 
upper division students. 3 units, second semester. 
217. Mopern Economic THoucut. (DE RYCKE) Special emphasis upon the 
American contribution. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB, 3 units, first semmes- 


ter. Not given in 1956-57. 


290. TueEsis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Mathematics. 
**Of the Department of Political Science. 
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EDUCATION 
DIKE 


ProFessor PETRIE, Chairman 


Proressor KINNEY ASSISTANT PrRoFEssor FERRIS 
ASSISTANT PrRoFEsSOR ERICKSON 


Dr. Cutiey, Dean of Men Miss Swirt, Dean of Women 


By Special Appointment: Mrs. Eptey, Mr. HAtLtam, Mr. Hazetton, 
Mrs. Row tery, Dr. Scott, Mrs. WassERBURGER 


The Department of Education has as its major function professional 
preparation for teaching in the elementary and secondary schools of the 
State of California. The department regards professional education as 
comprehending within its scope the development of social and personal 
attitudes and responsibilities, ethical standards, and ideals of service. In 
providing both cultural and scientific backgrounds it aims to promote an 
appreciation of the institutions and traditions of a free society, to foster 
attitudes of critical observation and judgment, and to equip the pro- 
spective teacher with the knowledges and skills involved in the more 
technical aspects of the educative process. 

The program of the Department of Education is therefore designed to 
meet the needs of individuals with respect to all of these factors of com- 
petency and to include those courses indicated by the State Department 
of Education as recommended or required for the various teaching 
credentials. 


Major: (Normally restricted to candidates for the General Elementary 
Credential): Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which a 
minimum of thirty units shall be in Education 100, 101, 125, 134a, 134), 
134¢, 134d, 135, 136, 14.2, 147 and 162. The remaining units shall include 
Art 153, Physical Education 107, Music 123, and other courses selected 
in consultation with advisers in the Education Department. 

In addition, candidates for the Elementary Credential must give evi- 
dence of their proficiency in the statutory school subjects. Other require- 
ments for teaching credentials are stated on pages 73-75. 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


The comprehensive examination in this department is general in 
scope and will be based upon twenty-four units from the courses im 
Education indicated above as part of the major. 
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f Upper DIVISION CouRSES 


‘Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


100. InrRopuctTION To EpucaTIOoN. (KINNEY) A course designed to help 
teacher candidates to obtain a perspective of public education and to acquire 
a realistic overview of the nature and condition of the work of the teacher. 
Open to sophomores. 2 units, each semester. 


101. PHtLosopHy OF EpuCATION. (FERRIS) Survey of philosophical traditions 

that have shaped educational theory and practice; critical analysis of the 
philosophical forces determining current American school practice; formu- 
lation of philosophical synthesis on the basis of evaluation of competing 
theoretical systems. 3 units, each semester. 


103-104. Great Issues oF THE PaciFIc SOUTHWEST. (KROEBER*) Identical 
with Political Science 103-104. Open to sophomores. 2 units per semester. 


105. InrRopucTory STATISTICS, (CULLEY**) Identical with Mathematics 119. 
3 units, each semester. 


106. History oF EpucaATION,. (FERRIS) Historical study of the men and ideas 

‘that have affected educational theory and practice from ancient civilizations 

to the present, with emphasis on the traditions that have shaped the Ameri- 
can educational ideal; current school practices seen in historical perspective. 
3 units, second semester. 


108. CHILDREN’s LITERATURE. (WASSERBURGER) Designed to deepen appreci- 
ation of literature suitable for young children; to familiarize students with 
the style and techniques of authors and illustrators: to develop criteria for 
selection and evaluation of children’s books. Organization of stories for differ- 
ent levels Principles underlying successful story telling and practice in the 
application of these principles. 2 units, first semester. 

110. EDUCATIONAL PsycHOLOoGY. (ERICKSON) Primarily for secondary cre- 

dential candidates. Includes growth and development, the learning process, 

mental hygiene and personality development. 3 umits, each semester. 
417. SoctaL FoUNDATION OF EDUCATION. (FERRIS) Education as a factor in 
social evolution; problems in adapting school to community; current social 
issues as they affect education; analysis of current educational practices in the 
light of modern social needs. 3 units, first semester. 

118. PrincipLes oF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION, (WASSERBURGER) 
Principles of teaching in the primary grades; assigned reading; analysis of 
teaching problems, content and objectives of the modern lower elementary 
school. 3 units, first semester. 


120. PrincipLes oF SECONDARY EDUCATION. (ERICKSON) A study of the sec- 
ondary school in the light of its historical development; emphasis on curricu- 
lum construction; the organization of instructional materials; classroom 
management, general methods; a critical evaluation of current principles and 

procedures. 3 urits, each semester. 

(121. Meruops or KINpDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION. (WASSERBURGER) 

Practical aspects of teaching in the kindergarten-primary grades; analysis of 
teaching methods, organization and curricula of the modern lower elementary 
school through observation and research. 3 units, second semester. 

122. Metnops in Puysitca, EpucatTion, ELEMENTARY LEVEL, (BAKER***) 
Identical with Physical Education 107. 3 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of History. **Of the Department of Mathematics. 
***Of the Department of Physical Education. 
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123. MatTertats AND Metuops or TEACHING Music IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, (FRODSHAM*) Identical with Music 123. Prerequisite: Music 120, or 
equivalent. 3 units, each semester. 


124. MATERIALS AND Meruops oF TEAcHING Music 1N THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
(FROoDSHAM*) Identical with Music 124. Prerequisite: Candidacy for a state 
teaching credential, Music 11-12, membership in an ensemble group. 2-4 
units, first semester. Special fee: $5.00 per unit. This fee is non-refundable. 


125. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM. (PETRIE) Planning the elementary 
school curriculum in the light of contemporary social needs, present develop- 
ments in psychology, the nature of the human organism and modern educa- 
tional theory. 2 units, each semester. 


126. SruDENT TEACHING IN SPEECH CORRECTION. (FREESTONE**) Actual ex- 
perience in the management of speech defectives. Supervision by speech 
therapists in the public schools. Depending upon the speech correction cre- 
dential desired, training is on the elementary or secondary level. Prerequisite: 
Speech 105 and approval by the Speech and Education Departments. Open 
to seniors or graduate students. 4 units, each semester. Special fee: $20.00. 
This fee is non-refundable. 


130. STUDENT TEACHING IN PuysicAL EDUCATION. (TRIEB***) Full-time 
internship for one-half semester at the secondary level in the public schools, 
with observation, teaching, and evaluation of class procedures. Open to 
seniors who are candidates for the Special Credential in Physical Education. 
6 units, second semester. Special fee: $30.00. This fee is non-refundable. 


132. Schoo. HreaLttH EpucaTIoN. (BAKER***) Healthful school environ- 
ment, health service; methods and materials for instruction at elementary 
and secondary levels. 3 units, first semester. 


134A. OBSERVATION AND MEtTHops oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READING 
AND THE LANGUAGE ARTS. (ROWLEY) Practices and trends in teaching reading 
and oral and written communication, A consideration of the physical, psycho- 
logical and social factors affecting the development and use of the language 
arts; the integration and enrichment of the language arts program; corrective 
programs. 2 units, each semester. 


134B. OBSERVATION AND MEeEtTHops oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SOCIAL 
STUDIES, (HALLAM) Principles and procedures related to the development 
of social attitudes and experiences with children. The role and purposes of the 
social studies; curricular requirements and significant trends. 2 units, each 
semester. 


134c. OBSERVATION AND Mertuops oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ARITH- 
METIC. (PETRIE) ‘The function of the elementary school in the development 
of quantitative thinking. Instructional and psychological aspects of arith- 
metic. Analysis of deficiencies and practical corrective procedures. 1 unit, 
each semester. 


134D. OBSERVATION AND METHODs oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE. 
(ePLEY) Materials and methods of teaching science to young children; 
creating science experiences; developing fundamental concepts; selecting and 
preparing materials of instruction; evaluating growth. 2 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Music. 
**Of the Department of Speech. 
***Of the Department of Physical Education. 
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. 135-136. StupENT TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. (KINNEY, PETRIE AND 
} sTAFF) Actual experience in teaching under supervision in the public schools. 
Open to seniors who are candidates for the General Elementary Credential. 
_ 4 units per semester. Special fee: $20.00 for each 4 units of credit. This fee is 
_ non-refundable. 


138. STUDENT TEACHING IN Music. (FRoDSHAM*) Supervised music teaching 

_in secondary schools. Observation and evaluation of class procedures. Open to 
seniors and graduate students who are candidates for the Special Secondary 
Credential in Music. 4 units, second semester. Special fee: $20.00. This fee is 
non-refundable. 


i} 


142. Cur~p GRowTH AND DEVELOPMENT. (JAcoss**) Identical with Psychol- 
ogy 121. 3 units, each semester. 


144. GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, (CULLEY, SWIFT) 

_ Philosophy, problems and organization of guidance in the secondary school. 
Principles and techniques are used to gain a better understanding of human 

_ relationships in the secondary school situation with a view to better adjust- 
ment for students, both scholastically and emotionally. Counseling techniques, 

_ with emphasis upon the directive and the nondirective procedures. 2 units, 
each semester. 


145. TEsts AND MEASUREMENTS. (HARSH**) Identical with Psychology 145. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 2 units, first semester. 


147. EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION. (ERICKSON) Principles underlying educa- 
tional evaluation, construction and use of group intelligence tests, standard- 
ized achievement tests and teacher-made tests. Application of evaluation re- 
sults to curriculum construction, teaching, guidance. 3 units, second semester. 


160. CURRENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. (FERRIS) Alternative cur- 
_ rent philosophies in their educational bearings; especial emphasis on the evo- 
lution and clarification of the democratic ideal. 2 units, second semester. 


162. MaTEerrats AND MeEtuops In Aupio-VIsuAL INSTRUCTION, (HAZELTON) 
A survey course to acquaint the student with the principles of audio-visual 
education. A study of sources; use of catalogs in the selection of materials; 
needs for new materials. Training in the use of audio-visual projection and 
recording equipment. Prerequisite: Education 134a, b, or c, or 205, or equiva- 
lent, completed or in progress. 2 units, each semester. Special fee: $7.00. 


195-196. DirEcTED Stupy. (THE STAFF) Independent reading, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units, each semester. 


199. THe Junior CoLiece. (THE STAFF) ‘The development of the Junior Col- 
lege; organization of curriculum; instructional materials; classroom manage- 
ment and general methods. 3 units, second semester. 


| GRADUATE COURSES 
Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Graduate Committee, graduate students may receive credit to- 
ward either the Degree of Master of Arts or the General Secondary Cre- 
dential for courses 101, 103, 104, 105, 106, 110, 117, 120, 123, 124, 14.2, 
144, 145, 14.7, 160, 195, 196, and 199. In addition Courses 126 and 162 


*Of the Department of Music. 
**Of the Department of Psychology. 
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may be credited toward the credential. (See pages 67-72 for general 
regulations governing graduate work.) With consent of the instructor 
qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


205. OBSERVATION, METHODs, AND TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, (ERICK- 
son) Observations, methods of instruction and evaluation of educational out- 
come. Definite assignments in observation of adolescents and approximately 
ten weeks of teaching. Enrollment subject to approval of instructor. 4 units, 
each semester. Special fee: $20.00. This fee is non-refundable, 


206. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, (ERICKSON) Actual teach- 
ing under supervision at the secondary school level, including incidental study 
of principles and methods of secondary education. Open to graduate students 
who are candidates for the Secondary Credential. 4 units, each semester. 
Special fee: $20.00. This fee is non-refundable. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. (FERRIS) Independent read- 
ing, techniques of research, investigation, or field studies, with conference on 
special problems. Open to second semester seniors or graduate students only. 
2-4 units per semester. 


213-214. SEMINAR IN SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY. (FERRIS) 
An intensive critical examination and appraisal of educational theory and 
practice, historical and current, the purpose of which is to formulate an edu- 
cational outlook best suited to modern demands. Open to second semester 
seniors or graduate students only. 2-4 units per semester. 


219. ADVANCED STATISTICS. (CULLEY*) Critical application of certain tech- 
niques including the Chi-Square, Analysis of Variance, Prediction, Small 
Sample Reliability, Partial and Multiple Correlation, etc., to problems of 
education and psychology. Prerequisite: Education 105 or Mathematics 119 
or equivalent. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1956-57. 


220A. INSTRUCTIONAL ASPECTS OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 
(scott) Organization and administration of federal, state, county and city 
school districts. Types of services and programs for children, youths and adults 
in general and vocational education. Pupil personnel procedures and account- 
ing techniques. Curriculum construction, evaluation and interpretation. Pre- 
requisite: Admission to the administration program. 3 units, first semester. 


220B. BUSINESS AND MANAGERIAL ASPECTS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. (SCOTT) 
State and local school administration as it relates to school law, personnel 
management, budget and finance, school housing, equipment and supplies. 
Public interpretation. Prerequisite: Admission to the administration program. 
Education 220B may precede 220A with the consent of the instructor. 3 units, 
second semester. 


221. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. (————— ) Preparation for the 
elementary school principalship. The organization and administration of the 
elementary school; pupil personnel management; elementary curriculum 
development; evaluation and interpretation. Prerequisite: Education 220A or 
220B. 2 units, first semester. 


222. SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION. (————— ) Guidance, direction and in- 
service training of teachers as these relate to the instructional and pupil guid- 
ance programs of schools and school districts. Prerequisite: Education 220A 
or 220B, 2 units, first semester. 


*Of the Department of Mathematics. 
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223. SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. (————— ) Preparation for the 
ssecondary school principalship. Administration of secondary schools, pupil 
‘personnel, curriculum development, evaluation and interpretation and co- 
‘curricular programs. Prerequisite: Education 220A or 220B. 2 units, second 
semester. 


229. Fretp Work For SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. (PETRIE) Designed to give 
candidates for school superintendencies practical experience in the work of 
the superintendency, together with required research studies and independ- 
ent field studies in significant fields of public school administration. Prerequi- 
site: Completion of all other courses in the administration pattern, 2-4 units, 
each semester. 


230. Frecp Work For PRINCIPALS. (PETRIE) Designed to give candidates for 
school principalships practical experience in the work of the principalship, 
‘together with required research studies and independent field studies in sig- 
‘nificant fields of public school administration. Prerequisite: Completion of 
all other courses in the administration pattern. 2-4 units, each semester. 
Note: Additional courses in School Administration are given in the Summer 
Session at Occidental College. 


290. THests For Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 
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DKS 
ProFEssor OLIveEr,! Chairman 
ProFressor Kurtz ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CROISSANT 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssSoR THOMPSON ASSOCIATE ProFEssor BUSACCA 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssorR O’HARE ASSISTANT PROFEsSoR ADAMS 
Mr. Connett, Lecturer Mk. Ryr, /nstructor 


By Special Appointment: Mr. ABLER 


The Department of English and Comparative Literature serves in two 
capacities which are of importance to all students, regardless of special 
interests. The first general function is to stimulate, aid and direct that 
growth of mastery of the English language which is necessary to all high 
levels of communication. 

The second general function is to make available, with appropriate 
instructional aid, the literatures of England and America, as a cultural 
heritage of national importance to us, and the great literature of the 
world, with emphasis upon the western tradition. 

Special interest in writing, either as creative artists or for journalistic 
purposes, the desire for a broad, yet deeply perceptive background, or an 
interest in literature with the aim of teaching may lead to a major in this 
department. A specific interest in the literature of our more immediate 
cultural heritage may lead to an English major. An interest in western 
civilization as a whole and in great literature whatever its national origin 
may lead to a major in Comparative Literature. 


EITHER MAJOR REQUIRES: Thirty-six units of upper division work, of 
which at least twenty-four must be from this department, and of which 
twelve will normally be from related fields. 


THE ENGLISH MAJOR REQUIRES: Courses 130, 145, 155; one course from 
among 151, 152, 153, and 255-256; either 135 and 137, or 136 and 137, or 
136 and 144. Related fields include History, Philosophy, Political Sci- 
ence, Psychology, Sociology and Speech. Specific courses should be 
selected in consultation with the student’s adviser. Advisers for this major 
are Professors Kurtz and Oliver. 


THE COMPARATIVE LITERATURE MAJOR REQUIRES: Courses 130, 145, 155, 
167, 168, and 169. Related fields include History (European or Asiatic) 
and Philosophy. At least one semester of literature in a foreign language 
is required as a related subject (course 103 or above). Specific courses 
should be selected in consultation with the student’s adviser. Advisers for 
this major are Professors Oliver and Busacca. 

In either area, the entire program should be planned in consultation 
with the major adviser not later than the middle of the junior year. 


10n leave of absence, second semester 1956-57. 
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Prerequisite to either major: English 1-2 or equivalent. English 51-52, 
or equivalent, is prerequisite to upper division work for English majors. 
Full competence in writing is required in both majors. This may be satis- 
fied through Course 101C, Expository Writing, or the equivalent. 


LoweEr DIVISION COURSES 


pr. DEVELOPMENTAL READING. (CONNETT) Reading skills needed for success- 
ful study and reading in college. No credit. 2 hours, each semester. 


Rn. REMEDIAL ENGLISH. (THE STAFF) A tool course for students who show 
deficiencies in essentials of English. No credit. 2 hours, each semester. 


1-2, FRESHMAN ENGLISH. (THE STAFF) Required of all freshmen. Those who 
on the basis of tests or other evidence, are deficient in fundamental mastery 
of the language will be assigned to sections which meet an extra hour each 
week. 2 units per semester. 


51-52. INTRODUCTION To ENGLIsH LITERATURE. (RYF) Backgrounds for the 
study of literature in the Anglo-American heritage. Required of English 
majors. 3 units per semester. 


61-62. JourNALism (Newspaper Writing). (————— ) Study and practice in 
writing specialized types of news stories, editorials and news features. Open 
to all students interested in newspaper work. 2 units per semester. Not given 


in 1956-57. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Junior standing, except in courses open 
to sophomores. 


101. ADVANCED ComposiTIon. Theory and practice in 


A. Introduction to Creative Writing. (RyF) Open to sophomores, with 
consent of instructor. 2 units, first semester. 

B. Short Story Writing. (ryF) Open to sophomores, with consent of 
instructor. 2 units, second semester. 

c. Expository Writing. (KuRTz) Open to sophomores, with consent of 
instructor. 2 units, second semester. 


110. THe Encuish LANGUAGE. (OLIVER) An introduction to the nature, 
origins and development of the English language, with special attention to 
personal vocabulary growth and to problems in understanding. Designed for 
_ prospective teachers and writers. 3 units, first semester. 


124. THE PERIOD oF CHAUCER. (KURTZ) Readings principally in the Canter- 
_ bury Tales and in Troilus and Criseyde; survey of fourteenth-century litera- 
| ture. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


128. DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH DraMa. (croIssANT) From the begin- 
nings in miracle and morality plays and interludes, to the fully developed 
drama of the present. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


130. SHAKESPEARE. (KURTZ) Reading of the principal works; theatrical and 
social background of the period. 3 units, second semester. 


135. Mitton AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (tHompson) ‘The life and 
times of Milton; his poetry and most important prose; the poetry and prose 
of the period. 3 units, first semester. 
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136. THe E1iGHTEENTH CENTURY. (THOMPSON) The background, the literary 
movements, and the major poets and prose writers of the period. 3 units, 
second semester. 

137. THe Romantic PERIOD IN ENGLAND. (O'HARE) The rise of English 
romanticism; emphasis upon Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats. 
3 units, first semester. 

139. Ture Encuisu NovEL. (croissANT) <A survey of the best English novels. 
Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 
1956-57. 

144. THE VICTORIAN PEriop. (ADAMS) A survey of the period, with detailed 
study of the major writers. 3 units, second semester. 

145-146. AMERICAN LITERATURE. (KURTZ) A survey of American literature, 
with emphasis upon major writers. Either half may be taken separately. 3 
units per semester. | 
151. MopErN Poetry. (croissANT) Modern English and American poetry. 
Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 

152. MopErRN Drama. (crorssANT) Modern English and American drama. 
Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 

153. THe AmericAN NoveEL. (CROISSANT) Outstanding American novels, 
with emphasis upon the contemporary scene. Open to sophomores. 3 units, 
second semester of alternate years. 

155. LITERARY Criticism. (OLIVER) A study of the best definitions of great 
literature, relating each philosophy of literature to the cultural tradition im 
which it developed. 3 units, first semester. 

165. LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST. (KURTZ) A study of belles 
lettres in the English language which reflect the geographical environment 
and cultural patterns of this region through the past one hundred years. 3 
units, second semester. Not given in 1956-57. 

167. CoMPARATIVE LITERATURE. (O'HARE) A study of great literature from 
Homer to Dante as it reflects essential elements of western civilization. 3 units, 
first semester. 

168. CoMPARATIVE LITERATURE. (O'HARE) Great literature of the western | 
world, from the Renaissance to the present. 3 units, second semester. | 
169. ORIENTAL LITERATURE. (MOK*) ‘The greatest literary works of the far | 
east, and their influence upon western thought. 3 units, second semester. 
195-196. DirectEeD STupy. (THE sTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the Dean 
of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper division 
courses, except those open to sophomores, may be credited as graduate 
work toward either the General Secondary Credential, the degree of 
Master of Arts or, upon written approval, the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy in Comparative Literature. Courses in foreign languages num- 
bered 103 and above may, on the above conditions, be credited as 
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graduate work toward the fulfillment of associated language require- 
ments in Comparative Literature. (See pages 67-72 for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work, and pages 71, 76-77 for information 
about the intercollegiate doctoral studies program.) With the consent of 
the instructor, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses num- 
bered below 260. 

Requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy shall be as ap- 
proved in each individual instance by the Graduate Committee. These 
shall include a minimum of one continuous year of residence, and mas- 
tery of two foreign languages appropriate to the candidate’s interests. 
201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Individual research and tutorial study, 


supplementing other graduate offerings in the department. 2-4 units per 
semester. 


205-206. SEMINARS IN Prose TyPEs AND AUTHORS. (THE STAFF) Each semes- 
ter some particular prose type or author will be selected for concentrated 
study. 3 or 4 units per semester. 


207-208. SEMINARS IN PoETIc on Dramatic Types AND AUTHORS, (THE STAFF) 
Each semester some particular poetic or dramatic type or author will be 
selected for concentrated study. 3 or 4 units per semester. Not given in 
1956-57. 

211-212. SEMINARS IN ANGLO-AMERICAN LITERATURE. (THE STAFF) - Each 
semester some subject area for concentrated study will be selected from the 
Anglo-American literary tradition. 3 or 4 units per semester. 


237-238. SEMINARS IN LITERARY PERIODS. (THE STAFF) Each semester some 
literary period in western literature will be selected for study. 3 or 4 units 
per semester. : 


255-250. SEMINARS IN CONTEMPORARY AND CRITICAL PROBLEMS. (THE STAFF) 


_ Each semester some aspect of contemporary literature or literary criticism 


will be selected for study. 3 or 4 units per semester. 


285. CREATIVE WRITING. (THE STAFF) Open only to those Master of Arts 
candidates who have been accepted under the creative work plan. Maximum 


credit of 4 units; each semester. 


290. THesis For Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 


ee 


4 units; each semester. 


GRADUATE SEMINARS UNDER THE INTERCOLLEGIATE 
PROGRAM OF GRADUATE STUDIES (SEE PAGES 76-77) 


407. STANDARDS OF JUDGMENT: LITERARY AND SOCIAL. (KURTZ AND INTERCOL- 
LEGIATE STAFF) An examination of the validity of standards of judgment 
commonly employed in literary criticism and the social sciences. Analysis 
and comparison of representative norms, with attention to their value 


assumptions and postulates of myth and symbol. Examination of incon- 


sistencies and conflicts between existing standards in an attempt to find the 


| meaning, or meanings, of “validity” in criteria for determining “truth” in 


factual observations, rational speculation, and metaphor. 6 units per semester, 
credit granted only on completion of the year’s work and the colloquium. 
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408. SociETY AND Ings: 1860-1914. (INTERCOLLEGIATE STAFF) An attempt to 
establish criteria for the selection of significant ideas. Examination of the 
religious and secular sources of these ideas and their development in the > 
rapidly evolving society of this period. Analysis of characteristic forms and 
themes of literature and the fine arts as expressions of the new movement in 
life and thought. Problems considered in terms of the individual and of 
society. 6 units per semester, credit granted only on completion of the year’s 
work and the colloquium. 


409. THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS. (INTERCOLLEGIATE STAFF) Interrelations 
between a given form of administration and the society within which it 
exists. The internal character and problems of administrative organizations, 
the means by which they maintain control, and the extent to which they 
reflect the structure, ideals, and character of the societies within which they 
exist. Those complex interrelations will be dealt with by comparing three or 
four administrative organizations such as those of the Roman Empire under 
the Antonines, the England of Elizabeth I, the French Monarchy on the eve 
of the Revolution, and the United States in the period of the New Deal. 6 
units per semester, credit granted only on completion of the year’s work and 
the colloquium. 


490. THEsIS FoR THE DEGREE oF Doctor oF PHILOSOPHY. (THE STAFF) 4-6 
units, each semester. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


ProFessor BicKLEy, Chairman 
PRoFESSOR FIFE ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR BENTON 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor BABCOCK Mr. Treuscorrr, /nstructor 


The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to give a basic 
knowledge of language, literature and culture. The work of the first year 
is organized to give the student a choice of (1) a reading approach or 
(2) a speaking approach to the language he elects to study. The upper 
division courses in modern languages offer an opportunity to gain a 
reasonable mastery of the written and spoken language. 


GROUP MAJOR: A minimum of thirty-six units from upper division 
courses of which fifteen units must be in each of any two languages 
chosen for the group major. The remaining six units may be in such 
courses outside the department as may be advised in each individual 
case by the group committee of advisers. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJorRs: Offered in French, German, and Spanish. The 
minimum requirement for a major is thirty-six units from upper division 
courses, of which twenty-four units shall be in the language elected; the 
_ remaining twelve units may be selected from such courses outside the 
department as the major adviser may recommend in each individual 
case. 

A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study will 
be required at the end of the senior year of students majoring within 
this group. The sequence of courses, totaling twenty-four units of work, 
on which the comprehensive examination is based, will consist in whole 
or in part of the following: for French majors, French 101-102, 103-104, 
105-106, 195-196; for German majors, German 101-102, 103-104, 105- 
106, 107-108, 195-196; for Spanish majors, Spanish 101-102, 103-104, 
105-106, 107-108, 195-196. 


Prerequisite to the major: Course 3-4 or equivalent. 
In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of either 
semester. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for 
French 103 to 196, inclusive; for Spanish 103 to 196, inclusive; and for 
German 103 to 196, inclusive. (See pages 67-72 for general regulations 
governing graduate work.) 
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CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY GREEK, (THE STAFF) Fundamentals of grammar; readings 
from Xenophon and/or the Gospels. 4 units per semester in alternate years. 
Not given in 1956-57. 

1-2. ELEMENTARY LATIN. (THE STAFF) Fundamentals of grammar and 
vocabulary; Latin influences on the development of English. 4 units per 
semester in alternate years. 


Upper Division Courses 
195-196. Directep REapinc: NEw TEsTAMENT GREEK. (LAKE*) Prerequi- 
site: Greek 1-2 or equivalent. 1-4 units per semester. Maximum credit 4 units. 
Not given in 1956-57. 


MopERN LANGUAGES 


FRENCH 
Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY FRENCH, (THE STAFF) Pronunciation, grammar, reading 
and conversation. Sections divided into reading vs. speaking approach. 4 units 
per semester. 

3-4. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. (THE STAFF) Grammar, composition, conversa- 
tion and the comprehension of oral and written French. Prerequisite: French 
1 and 2 or two years of high school French. 4 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: French 3 and 4 or equivalent; for 
courses above 102, the ability to understand spoken French. 

101-102. ADVANCED FRENCH. (FIFE, TREUSCORFF) Composition and style; 
preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures in French based upon 
collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 

103-104. SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. (FIFE, TREUSCORFF) ‘The develop- 
ment and evolution of French civilization as reflected in literature: first 
semester, the Middle Ages and Renaissance; second semester, the age of 
Classicism. Prerequisite: French 101 and 102. 3 units per semester in alter- 
rate years. 

105-106. LirERATURE OF MopERN FRANCE. (FIFE, TREUSCORFF) First semes- 
ter, the eighteenth century; second semester, the nineteenth century. Pre- 
requisite: French 101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. Not given 
in 1956-57. 

195-196. DrrecTep STUDY. (FIFE, TREUSCORFF) Individual work in language, 
literature, phonetics, etc. 1-4 units per semester. 


GERMAN 
Lower Division Courses 


1-2, ELEMENTARY GERMAN. (BABCOCK) Pronunciation, essentials of gram- 
mar, reading of simple German, composition, conversation. 4 units per 
semester. 
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_ 3-4. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN. (BABCOCK) Reading of modern German prose 


and poetry, grammar review, composition, conversation. Prerequisite: Ger- 
man 1 and 2 or two years of high school German. 4 units per semester. 

5. SCIENTIFIC GERMAN. (BABCOCK) Rapid reading of scientific German for 
students specializing in science. Prerequisite: German 3 or consent of instruc- 
tor. 3 units, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 
Prerequisite to upper division courses: German 3 and 4, or equivalent. 
101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION. (BABCOCK) Composi- 
tion and style; readings in literary texts. 3 units per semester. Not given in 
1956-57. 
103-104. LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. (BAB- 
cock) Lectures, oral reports and collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 
Not given in 1956-57. 
107-108. LITERATURE OF THE CLAssICAL PERIOD. (BABCOCK) Readings from 
Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller; study of selected critical works, lyrics and 
ballads. 3 units per semester. 
195-196. DirEcTED STupy. (BABcocK) Literature, phonetics, and linguistics 


_ to meet the student’s individual needs. 1-4 units per semester. 


SPANISH 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY SPANISH. (THE STAFF) Pronunciation, grammar, reading 
and oral drills. Sections divided into speaking vs. reading approach. 4 units 
per semester. 

3-4. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH. (THE STAFF) Grammar, composition and con- 
versation; readings from literary texts. Prerequisite: Spanish 1 and 2 or two 
years of high school Spanish. 4 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 

Prerequisite to upper division courses: Spanish 3 and 4 or equivalent. For 
courses above 102, the ability to understand spoken Spanish. 

101-102. ADVANCED SPANISH. (BENTON) Grammar, composition and style; 
preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures in Spanish based on 
collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 

103-104. SURVEY OF SPANISH LITERATURE, (BENTON, BICKLEY) A survey of 
the development and evolution of Spanish civilization as reflected in litera- 


_ture from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101- 


102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. 


105-106. THe LirerATURE OF MopERN SPAIN. (BENTON, BICKLEY) Literary 


movements of the nineteenth century and the literary tendencies of the twen- 
tieth century through the works of representative Spanish authors. Prerequi- 


site: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. Not given in 


1956-57. 

107-108. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. (BENTON, BICKLEY) A survey of 
Spanish-American literature from the Conquest through the first half of the 
twentieth century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester in 


alternate years. Not given in 1956-57. 


195-196. DirEcrED Srupy. (BENTON, BICKLEY) Individualized study in 
phonetics, literature or linguistics. 1-4 units per semester. 
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GEOLOGY 
DIKE 


Acting Chairman: AssISTANT PROFESSOR BIRMAN 
ASSOCIATE ProFeEssor Morris 


In 1948, upon the retirement of Dr. Frank J. Smiley, Professor of 
Geology, 1916-1948, the collection of rocks and minerals assembled 
through the years of his service was formally named the Frank J. Smiley 
Geological Collection. 

The science of Geology encompasses a study of the modifying processes 
at work on the earth’s surface and the origin, structure, and history of 
the earth as recorded in the rocks. For the liberal arts student it affords 
a natural background to philosophy, history and economics and gives 
some contact with the methods and ideals of science. For the major in 
Geology, the curriculum assures a sound background in science and 
requisite training for advanced work at graduate schools or for profes- 
sional work involving geologic data and methods. 


MAJoR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses including Geology 
103, 104, 122, 124, 126, 127 and 128; the remaining twelve units to be 
selected with the approval of the department chairman from additional 
courses in Geology and from related subjects, as grouped into three broad 
fields of emphasis offered in Geology: General Geology, Paleontology 
and Geophysics. 

The comprehensive examination for Geology majors will be a written 
and oral examination based on courses 30, 32, 103, 104, 122 and 126. 


Prerequisite to the major: Geology 30, 32; Chemistry 1-2; Physics 30, 
1-2, 1L-2L; Mathematics 3 -43 Or equivalents. (With permission, Physics 
may be deferred until the junior year.) 


Students proposing to do graduate work in Geology are urged to | 
include in their programs Chemistry 105-106, Mathematics 5-6 and 
upper division Mathematics and Physics, if possible. A reading know!- 
edge of German and French is required for advanced degrees at most 
graduate schools. 

A summer field course taken at the end of the j junior year will prove 
to be of great value to the major in Geology and cannot be too strongly 
recommended. Such courses are offered by many of the larger schools 
in the west and last from four to six weeks. 


Lower DIvIsIon COURSES 


30. INTRODUCTION To GEOLOGY. (BIRMAN) Consideration of the natural 
agencies at work on the earth’s surface and within it, and the geologic history — 
of the earth. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period or field trip.) 4 
units, each semester. 
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32. Historica GEoLoey. (Morris) Geologic history of the earth based on 
the succession of plants and animals and the structure of the earth. (2 lectures 
and 2 two-hour laboratory periods or field trips.) 4 units, second semester. 


UPppeER DIvIs1Ion CourRSEs 


Geology 30 is prerequisite to all upper division courses except as noted in 
Courses 103, 105, 122. 


103-104. MINERALOGY, PETROLOGY. (BIRMAN) Crystal form, physical prop- 
erties, mode of origin and natural associations of minerals directly related to 
the origin and occurrence of the more important igneous, sedimentary and 
metamorphic rocks. Laboratory work stresses determination of minerals by 
physical properties, blowpipe analysis and chemical tests; training in the 
megascopic identification of the various types of rocks. Prerequisite: Chem- 
istry 1-2, except for qualified majors in Physics and Chemistry who may take 
Geology 103 without prerequisite, Course 103 is prerequisite to 104. (2 lec- 
tures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units per semester. Laboratory 
fee: $2.00 per semester. 


108. OpticAL MINERALOGY. (BIRMAN) ‘Theory. and application of crystal 
optics. Use of the petrographic microscope in identification of minerals as 
unmounted grains and in thin section. Prerequisite: Geology 103. Qualified 
majors in Chemistry and Physics may take this course without prerequisite. 
(2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first sernester of 
alternate years. 


114. GEOMORPHOLOGY. (BIRMAN) Origin and evolution of landscape features 
as produced by the agencies at work on the earth’s surface. (2 lectures.) 
2 units, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1956-57. 


118. Economic GEoLocy. (BIRMAN) A review of the geologic deposits of 
economic value: coal, oil and gas, industrial minerals, metalliferous deposits, 
and water resources. Prerequisite: Geology 103. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second 
semester of alternate years. 


122. INVERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY. (MoRRIS) Morphology and geologic his- 
tory of the important groups of invertebrate fossils. Open without prerequisite 
to qualified majors in Biology. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 
4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


124. Firtp GroLoGy. (BIRMAN) ‘The principles and techniques of geologic 
mapping. Detailed mapping of local areas and the preparation of reports. Use 
of aerial photographs and the plane table in field mapping. Prerequisite: 
Geology 103 and 126. 3 units, second semester. 


126. StrucTURAL GEoLoGy. (mMorRIS) Description and interpretation of the 
spatial relations of the rocks of the earth’s crust. Prerequisite: Geology 30, 
32. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. 


127-128. ApvANcED Fietp Groxtocy. (Morris) Individual investigation of 
geological problems in the field. Prerequisite: Geology 124. 3 units per 
semester. 


129-130. SPECIAL PROBLEMS, (THESTAFF) Limited to upper division students, 
with permission of instructor. Individual investigation by qualified students. 
1-3 units per semester. 


132. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THE sTAFF) A review of important literature in 
Geology. Open only to seniors. 1 unit, second semester. 
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HISTORY 


ASSOCIATE ProFEssor LINDGREN, Chairman 
ProFEssor DUMKE ProFressor Mox 
ASSOCIATE ProFeEssor RopDEs ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ROLLE 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR KROEBER 


The courses offered by the Department of History provide training for 
the understanding of social organization and the culture of the present 
and the past. Sound knowledge of the field of history is essential to the 
formation of judgments on current conditions in politics and economics. 
Selected courses in this department provide a desirable introduction to 
specialized training in the professions of Law, Public Administration, 
Foreign Service, Foreign Trade, and Teaching. 


mMagor: Thirty-six units of upper division courses, of which a minimum 
of twenty-four units shall be in this department. History 126, 144, 166 
and 174, and at least three units each from the American and European 
fields are required of all majors. Additional courses to complete the 
twenty-four unit minimum shall be selected from the fields of Ancient, 
Mediaeval, Latin American, the American West, or Asiatic Histories. 
The remaining twelve units may be taken in other departments, but 
only with the approval of the major adviser. 

History majors must plan their programs in the sophomore year in 
consultation with a staff member who will act as adviser and whose 
approval is required for course changes. Such planning is necessary to 
insure proper distribution and to guarantee adequate preparation for 
the Comprehensive Examination. Details concerning the nature of this 
required examination are available from the Department. 

Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 

Students especially interested in Latin American affairs are referred 
to the inter-departmental major in this field as outlined on page 83. 
Information concerning a curriculum in Regional History and Culture: 
the Pacific Southwest and Northern Mexico, including an inter-depart- 
mental major in this field, will be found on page 84. 

All candidates for degrees and credentials in the State of California 
are required, by Act of the California State Legislature, to complete a 
course in American History, one in the provisions and principles of the 
United States Constitution and one in California state and local govern- 
ment. American History may be met by History of Civilization 3 or by — 
three units from History 141, 142, 143 or 144 or by four units from 
History 145, 146, 148. The United States Constitution requirement may 
be met by an examination given as part of History of Civilization 2 or by 
History 142 (if not used to satisfy the American History requirement) 
or by Political Science 152. The requirement in California state and local 
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government may be met by an examination given as part of History of 
Civilization 4 or by Political Science 152 or by Political Science 163. 


Upper Division CoursgEs 
Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 
111. ANCIENT Near East AND GREECE, (LINDGREN) A general survey of 
ancient civilizations; the Near East, Egypt, the Hellenic and the Hellenistic 
periods. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


112. History or Rome. (LINDGREN) ‘The Republic and the Empire. Open to 
sophomores. 2 units, second semester. 


122. THE Mippir AGEs. (LINDGREN) Europe 400-1500; the Barbarian Civ- 
ilizations, the Frankish Kingdoms, the Church, Byzantium, Islam, Feudal- 
ism, Manorialism; the culture, institutions and political development of the 
High Middle Ages seen as a basis for modern Europe. Open to sophomores. 
3 units, second semester. Not given in 1956-57. 

123. THe RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION, (LINDGREN) Europe 1378-1648. 
Humanism and new horizons; heresies, Protestant Movements, and the Coun- 
ter-Reformation. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


124. THe AGE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. (LINDGREN) Continental 
Europe, 1648-1799. Absolute Monarchy; Enlightened Despotism; Colonial 
expansion; rationalism; the consolidation of powerful nation-states; the 
French Revolution. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester of alternate 
years. Not given in 1956-57. 

125. EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. (RODES) Europe 1799-1914. 
Napoleonic era, restoration versus liberalism; nationalism, imperialism, 
materialism, and power politics. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


126. ReEcENT AND CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN History. (LINDGREN) Europe 
in the 20th century: the two world wars, the two periods of reconstruction; 


_ recent problems of Europe. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


127. ENGLAND FROM QUEEN ELIZABETH. (LINDGREN) The development of 
England with special reference to the influence of Anglo-Saxon institutions 
and culture upon the institutions and culture of the United States and mod- 
ern civilization. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 
Not given in 1956-57. 

128. Hisrory or Mopern Russia. (LINDGREN) Russia since the period of 
Peter the Great to the present; stress on social, cultural, and economic trends 
of Imperial and Soviet Russian history. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first 
semester. 


129. History or GERMANY. (RoDES) Germany, 1493 to the present, with 
emphasis on the later centuries. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester of 
alternate years. Not given in 1956-57. 


131. History or CotoniaAL Hispanic AMERICA, (ROLLE) A general survey 


_ from the discovery to the Wars of Independence. Open to sophomores. 2 units, 


first semester. 
132. History or REPUBLICAN HispaANic AMERICA, (KROEBER) A survey from 


- 1821 to the present. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second semester. 


134. RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES wiTH HiIspANIC AMERICA. (ROLLE) 


Diplomatic and cultural relationships, including the Monroe Doctrine, the 


Venezuelan Episode, Pan Americanism, etc. 2 units, first semester. Not given 


In 1956-57. 
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135. History or Mexico. (DUMKE) Mexico from Cortez to the present. Open 
to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


141. THe CoLoniAt PErtiop IN AMERICA, (ROLLE) British, French and Span- 
ish Empires in the Americas and the American revolutionary experience, 
1492-1783. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


142. THE BEGINNING OF THE NATION. (ROLLE) United States History, 1783 
to 1865. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


143. RECONSTRUCTION AND IMPERIALISM. (ROLLE) United States History, 
1865 to 1912. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 
Not given in 1956-57. 


144. TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA. (ROLLE) The two world wars, the 
great depression, and the new foreign policy. Open to sophomores. 3 units, 
second semester. 


145. THe AMERICAN WEsT. (ROLLE) The migration of the American popu- 
lation from the Appalachian frontier to the Pacific coast. Open to Sopa 
mores. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1956-57. 


146. History oF THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST. (DUMKE) A survey of the 
political, economic and cultural history of the Southwestern United States, 
with attention to relations with Latin America. Open to sophomores. 2 units, 
second semester. 


148. History oF CALIFORNIA. (ROLLE) The Spanish, Mexican and American 
periods. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second semester. 


161. History or CHINA. (MOK) History and development of Chinese culture 
and civilization from the earliest times to the present, emphasizing literature, 
philosophy and the way of life of the Chinese people. Open to sophomores. 
3 units, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1956-57. 


163-164. History or CuLTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ORIENT AND OCCI- 
DENT. (MOK) Contacts between the West and the East which have led to 
cultural infiltrations and influences throughout the course of history. Open 
to sophomores. 3 units per semester. 


165. IMPERIALISM AND NATIONALISM IN THE Far East, (Mok) History and 
development of imperialism in Asia; the colonial policies of the imperialistic 
nations; the rise of nationalism and the independence of Asian countries. 
Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


166. THE Postwar Far East. (Mok) The Far East in the postwar world, its 
recent history and current problems. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first 
semester. 


167. SociAL AND CULTURAL HisTory oF East Asta. (MOK) A survey of East 
Asian culture and institutions with special reference to their development in 
China and India and their diffusion in other East Asian countries. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 


174. ProBLeMs oF HistoricAL STUDY AND RESEARCH. (KROEBER AND STAFF) A 
study of historical research and writing, stressing techniques, use of sources, 
great themes in historical writing, problems of interpreting history and the 
impact of various schools of historical knowledge upon the record of the past. 
3 units, first semester. 


195-196. DirecTED Stupy. (THE STAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per semester. Normally, not 
more than 4 units may be counted toward any one degree. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 

Courses numbered 201 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi- 
tional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 
General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any 
upper division courses in this department. (See pages 67-72 for general 
regulations governing graduate work.) 

201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Independent research for qualified gradu- 
ate students. 1-4 units per semester. Normally, not more than 4 units may be 
counted toward any one degree. 

211-212. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN History. (ROLLE) Supervised individual 


research and intensive analysis of the social, cultural, political and economic 
backgrounds of America, domestically and internationally. 3 units per 


| semester. 


213-214AB. SEMINARS IN EUROPEAN History. (LINDGREN, RODES) Supervised 
individual research in modern European History. Each seminar centers on a 
particular phase or area of European History as indicated below: 
213A. CoNTEMPORARY Europe. Post-World War II reconstruction; Euro- 
pean Union; problems of conservatism, socialism, and communism in 
Germany, Italy, or France. 3 units, second semester. 
2144. NINETEENTH CENTURY EurRoPE. Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
eras; restoration, autocracy, liberalism; Revolutions of 1848; Second 
French Empire; Unifications of Germany or Italy; Bismarck’s Germany; 
Third French Republic; Rise of Russia; Problems of Nationalities. 
3 units, second semester. Not given in 1956-57. 
2138. TWENTIETH CENTURY EuRoPE. World Wars I and II; studies in 
dictatorships; the Russian and German problems. 3 urtits, first semester. 
Not given in 1956-57. 
214B. SEVENTEENTH/EIGHTEENTH CENTURY EurRoPE. From Absolute 
Monarchy through Enlightened Despotism to Revolution; classicism; 
rationalism; rise and consolidation of Prussia and Russia. 3 units, second 
semester. Not given in 1956-57. 
221. SEMINAR IN Far EASTERN History. (MoK) Studies in the Pacific Area. 


3 units, first semester. Not given in 1956-57. 


290. THesis For Master oF Arts DEGREE, (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 


_ 4 units, each semester. 


GRADUATE SEMINARS UNDER THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PROGRAM 


OF GRADUATE STUDIES (SEE PAGES 76-77 AND 111-112) 


407. STANDARDS OF JUDGMENT: LITERARY AND SOCIAL. (KURTZ AND INTERCOL- 
LEGIATE STAFF) Identical with English and Comparative Literature 407. 6 


units per semester, credit granted only on completion of the year’s work and 


the colloquium. 

408. Society AND IpEas: 1860-1914. (INTERCOLLEGIATE STAFF) Identical with 
English and Comparative Literature 408. 6 units per semester, credit granted 
only on completion of the year’s work and the colloquium. 

409. THE ADMINISTRATIVE Process. (INTERCOLLEGIATE STAFF) Identical with 
English and Comparative Literature 409. 6 units per semester, credit granted 
only on completion of the year’s work and the colloquium. 
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HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 
DIKE 


ASSOCIATE ProFeEssor Ropes, Chairman 
From the Department of Art: PRorEssor YOUNG, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR PERKINS 


From the Department of Economics: ProFEssor pr RyckeE, AssisTANT Pro- 
FESSOR COLLIER 


From the Department of English and Comparative Literature: PRoFEssoR 
Oxtver, Proressor Kurtz, AssistaANtT ProrEessor ADAMS, ASSISTANT PRo- 
FESSOR O’Hare, Mr. Ryr, Instructor, Mr. ABLER, By Special Appointment 


From the Department of History: Proressorn DUMKE, AssocIATE PROFESSOR 
LINDGREN, ASSISTANT PRoFEsSOR KROEBER, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ROLLE 

From the Department of Music: AssoctaTE Proresson McKernan, Mr. Hume, 
Instructor 


From the Department of Philosophy and Religion: Proressor GLoyn, Asso- 
CIATE Proressor Lake, Mrs. WeENTWortTH, /7structor 


From the Department of Political Science: ProrEssor McKeEtvey, PRoFEssor 
Reatu, Mr. McCune, Instructor 


From the Department of Psychology: Assoc1aTE PROFEssoR COLE 
From the Department of Sociology: AssocIATE PRroFEssoR SHELDON 


An integrated study of Western Civilization is given in cooperation with 
the departments listed above. Using history as the unifying principle, 
each historical stage is considered in terms of man’s social, religious, 
economic and political developments and his artistic, musical and literary 
achievements. 


1. History oF CIVILIZATION. (THE STAFF) From the period of the pre-Greek 
cultures of the Near East to the Renaissance in the sixteenth century. 
Required of freshmen. 6 units, first semester. 


2. History oF CIVILIZATION. (THE STAFF) ‘The period from the Reformation 
in the sixteenth century to the first half of the nineteenth century; survey 
of American history and culture to the Civil War. This course includes the 
study of the United States Constitution and, through examination, meets the 
California State Legislature’s requirement in this subject. Required of fresh- 
men. 6 units, second semester. 


3. History oF CiviLizATION. (THE STAFF) The nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries through World War I. This course fulfills the California State 
Legislature’s requirement in United States History. Required of sophomores. 
6 units, first semester. 


4. History oF CIVILIZATION. (THE STAFF) Current developments in interna- 
tional relations and political history, recent intellectual history, contem- 
porary social problems, and trends in the humanities both in Europe and in 
the United States. Included is material on California State and Local Goy- 
ernment which, through examination, fulfills the California State Legis- 
lature’s requirement in this subject. Required of sophomores. 6 units, second 
semester. 
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LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 
DIKE 


Miss McC oy, /nstructor 


Occidental College does not offer the graduate training necessary for 
Librarianship. No special major is recommended, but broad preparation 
is desirable. Requirements for admission to most of the graduate schools 
accredited by the American Library Association include at least a year 
each of French and German and the ability to type with a fair degree of 
accuracy and speed. Other requirements will be met through completion 
_ of work outlind by Occidental College for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
In California a special credential in librarianship is required of high 
school librarians. Candidates for this credential must include in their 
undergraduate work courses in Education required for the general sec- 
ondary credential (see page 74,) with the exception of practice teaching. 


1. Usk oF THE Liprary. (MccLoy) A course planned to make possible for the 
student a more effective use of library facilities; a study of the card cata- 
logue; standard reference works; systems of classification; the making of 
bibliographies. 2 units, each semester. 
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MATHEMATICS 


ProFEssor JoHNSON, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR BARNES ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CROFTS 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssoR CULLEY Mr. FRANKLIN, Lecturer 


The Department of Mathematics aims (1) to offer to all students the 
fundamental cultural values of mathematics, (2) to provide the neces- 
sary mathematical tools for students of scientific and technical subjects, 
(3) to give preparation to those students who look toward professional 
mathematics after graduation in teaching, in research, in government 
service, in actuarial science, or in industrial applications. 


MAJoR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses. Of these, twenty- 
three units shall be in mathematics and shall include Mathematics 103, 
111, 114, 117, 121, 199. In general, twelve of the remaining units should 
be taken outside the field of mathematics, ‘The specific courses are chosen 
in consultation with the major adviser following a tentative program 
planned at the beginning of the junior year. 


The comprehensive examination at the end of the senior year is based 
on the individual program followed. Exceptional students, with the con- 
sent of the major department, may satisfy this requirement by the com- 
pletion of an individual project in mathematics, with oral and written 
reports. This project is to be started no later than the beginning of the 
senior year. 


Prerequisite to the major: Courses 3, 4, 5 and 6. 


Lower Division CourRsEs 


1. INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA. (THE STAFF) 3 units. Not given in 1956-57. 

2. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. (THE STAFF) Prerequisite: Plane geometry. 2 
units, first semester. 

3. InTRopucToRY MATHEMATICAL ANALYsIs I. (THESTAFF) Integrated funda- 
mentals of college algebra, analytical geometry and the calculus. Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics 1 and 2 or permission of the instructor. 4 units, each 
semester. 

4. INTRODUCTORY MATHEMATICAL ANALYsIs II, (THE STAFF) Continuation of 
Course 3. Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 or equivalent. 4 units, second semester. 
5. Catcutus I. (THE sTaFF) Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 4 or equiva- 
lent. 3 units, first semester. 

6. Carcuuus II. (THE staFF) Prerequisite: Mathematics 5 or equivalent. 3 
units, second semester. 


Upper DIvIsIon CourRSEs 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses except Mathematics 119 and 130: 
Mathematics 5 and 6 or permission of the instructor. 


103. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. (BARNES) 3 units, first semester. 
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111. HicHerR Geometry I. (JoHNSON) 3 units, first semester of alternate 
years. Not given in 1956-57. 

112. HicHErR Geometry II. (JoHNSOoN) 3 units, first semester of alternate 
years. Not given in 1956-57. 

114. ADVANCED Catcutus I. (BARNES) 3 writs, second semester. 

115. ADVANCED Catcuuus II. (THE STAFF) 3 units, first sernester. 

117. PROBABILITY AND STATISTICAL INFERENCE I. (JOHNSON) 3 units, first 
semester. 


118. PROBABILITY AND STATISTICAL INFERENCE II. (JOHNSON) Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 117. 3 units, second semester. 


119. STATISTICS. (CULLEY) Comprehensive study of measures of central 
tendency, variation, the normal curve, significance of differences and linear 
correlation. /dentical with Education 105. 3 units, each semester. 


121. HicHER ALGEBRA I, (BARNES) 3 umuits, first semester. 
122. HicHER ALGEBRA II. (BARNES) 3 writs, second semester. 


130. ELEMENTARY CoNcEptTs oF MATHEMATICS. (JOHNSON) Open to sopho- 
mores. Prerequisite: Non-science major or permission of the instructor. 3 
units, second semester. 


195-196. DirEcTED STUDY. (THE STAFF) 1-4 units per semester. 


199. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Open only to mathematics majors. 2 
units, second semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the 
degree of Master of Arts for Mathematics 103-122, 195, 196. (See pages 
67-72 for general regulations governing graduate work. ) 

The following courses are intended for students in the Curriculum in 
Actuarial Science (see pages 77-78): 


Prerequisite to all graduate courses: Mathematics 5 and 6 or permission 
of the instructor. : 


201. MATHEMATICS OF FINANCE. (cROFTS) Compound interest and discount, 
annuities, amortization of debts, valuation, depreciation, applications of 
calculus. 3 units, first semester. 


202. Finite DIFFERENCES. (cRoFTS) The calculus of finite differences, oper- 
ators, factorial expansion, interpolation, summation, approximate integra- 
tion, differential equations. 3 writs, first semester. 


203-204. Lire ConTINGENCIES. (crorts) A mathematical study of the con- 
tingencies of life. Mathematics 203 is prerequisite to Mathematics 204. (3 
lectures and 1 two-hour problem period.) 4 units per semester. 


207. GrapuATION oF Data. (crorts) Theory and methods of graduation, 
construction and graduation of tables, the principal mortality tables. 3 units, 
second semester. 
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PRroFEssor Swan, Chairman 
ProFeEssor Gross ASSISTANT PROFESSOR LAURIDSEN! 
ASSOCIATE PRoFESSOR FRODSHAM ASSISTANT PROFESSOR JONES 


ASSOCIATE ProFressor McKERNAN 


By Special Appointment: Mr. BEmxko, Mr. Crossan, Mr. KoBLen tz, 
Mr, Lurie, Mr. Maver, Dr. Roserts, Mr. TZERKo 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the appre- 
ciation and expression of this art among students who desire to become 
performers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent lovers of music. 
The curricular work is accordingly planned for all these types; indi- 
vidual instruction is made available in piano, voice, organ, violin, and 
other instruments; and group instruction is offered in choral and orches- 
tral organizations. Adequate opportunity for public appearance is an 
essential part of the program of this department. 


Magor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 
than twenty-four units shall be from this department according to 
options as listed below. The remaining twelve units shall be selected, in 
consultation with the major adviser, from music and related depart- 
ments. 


(A) Wir Empwasis oN ComposiTion: REQuirED: Music i104 and 
105-106, 129-130, 135, 136, 205 (for 4 units), 206. RECOMMENDED: 
Music 132, 134, 135L, 136L, two units of ensemble music, two units of 
upper division applied music; other upper division courses in Music, 
Art, Literature, Languages or Education. 


(B) Wirs Empwasis on ReciraL: REQquiRED: Music 104 and 105-106, 
129-130, 131, 195 or 196; a minimum of three units of upper division 
applied music in recital field; a minimum of two units of upper division 
ensemble music. RECOMMENDED: Music 122, 132, 134; other upper 
division courses in Music, Art, Psychology, Speech, Languages or 
Education. 


(C) Wirn Empuasis on CHoraL Conpuctinc: REQqurirED: Music 104. 
and 105-106, 129-130, 132, 233, 234, two units of upper division applied 
music, one unit of upper division ensemble music. RECOMMENDED: 
Music 131, 134, other upper division courses in Music, Art, Psychology, 
Speech, Languages or Education. 


(D) Witrn EmpxHasis oN INSTRUMENTAL CONDUCTING: REQUIRED: 
Music 104 and 105-106, 129-130, 134, 135, 135L, 136L, 235-236. RECOM- 


10n leave of absence, 1956-57. 
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MENDED: Upper division ensemble courses in Music, Music 136, two 
units of upper division applied music, other upper division courses in 


Music, Art, Psychology, Speech, Languages or Education. 


(E) Wits Empuasis oN Pusiic ScHooL Music ror GENERAL ELEMEN- 
TARY CREDENTIAL: REQUIRED: Twenty units in Music, including Music 
104, 105, 122, 132, 134. 135L, 136L, two units of upper division ensemble 
music, one unit of upper division voice, Education 123 and other courses 
in Education as listed on page 74. (Vote: One unit of lower division 
piano must be completed to satisfy this particular music option. Music 
13 is not required of students enrolled in the Public School Music Major. ) 


The comprehensive examination in this department will be based on 
the required courses specified under each of the above options. Under 
options A, B, C and D the student is required also to demonstrate musi- 
cal ability through (A) presenting an original manuscript composition 
in larger or cyclic form, or (B) programming a satisfactory recital, or 
(C) training and presenting in concert an ensemble group, or (D) train- 
ing and presenting in concert an instrumental group or programming 
a satisfactory recital. 


Prerequisite to the major: Music 11-12, 13, and an elementary knowl- 
edge of piano. : 


Applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Music must com- 
plete a minimum of forty-six hours in Music, including requirements 
for a major in this subject. A minimum of fifteen units in Education is 
required also for this credential, including Education 124 and 138. For 
further information, see page 74. A statement of music courses to be 
completed by candidates for this credential may be secured from the 
Director of the Department. 


THEORETICAL MUusIc 


Lower Division Courses 


1. UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION. (MCKERNAN) Training in listening, 
based on recognizing and locating particular musical values at actual hear- 
ings of assigned recorded music masterpieces. May be applied toward the 
History of Civilization requirement by transfer students. 2 wnits, first 
semester. 


| 11-12. Bastc Ear TRAINING AND BEGINNING Harmony. (JoNnEs) ‘Triad struc- 
ture; active and passive tones; cadences; harmonization of melodies. Pre- 
requisite: Rudiments of music. (5 hours per week.) 3 units per semester. 


13. LireERATURE AND MATERIALS. (Gross) An integrated course, combining 
work in advanced harmony, music history and counterpoint. Open to sopho- 
mores. Prerequisite: Music 11-12. 4 units, first sernester. 


15-16. Musicau CriticisM. (THE STAFF) Attendance ata bi-weekly assem- 
bly with required analyses, reports, and discussions. Required of all music 
majors. No credit. 1 hour bi-weekly per semester. 
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Upper Division Courses 


104. LITERATURE AND MarTERIALs. (Gross) A continuation of course work 
offered in Music 13. Open to sophomores. Prerequisite: Music 11-12, 13. 4 
units, second semester. 


105-106. Lir—ERATURE AND MaAtertAts. (Gross) An integrated course con- 
tinuing work in form analysis, criticism and history. Prerequisite: Music 13, 
104. 4 units per semester. 


120. MusicIANSHIP FOR ELEMENTARY ‘TEACHERS, (FRODSHAM) Elementary 
theory and music reading. 3 units, each semester. 


122. SIGHTSINGING AND DICTATION. (MCKERNAN) Scale structure; intervals 
and rhythms are made the basis of drill in reproducing tones from printed 
scores and in scoring melodies heard. 3 units, second semester. 


123. MaTERIALS AND Metuops or TrEAcHInc Music IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHooL. (FRODSHAM) Identical with Education 123. Students who wish 
credit for this course toward the General Elementary Credential should regis- 
ter under Music. This course or equivalent required of all candidates for the 
General Elementary Teaching Credential. Prerequisite: Music 120, or equiv- 
alent. 3 units, each semester. 


124. MATERIALS AND MetTHops oF TEAcHING Music IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
(FRODSHAM) Practical problems in organizing, teaching and presenting 
secondary school repertory. Assignments in observation and ten weeks of 
teaching. Identical with Education 124. Students who wish education credit 
for this course toward teaching credentials should register under Education. 
Prerequisite: candidacy for a state teaching credential, Music 11-12, mem- 
bership in an ensemble group. 2-4 units, first semester. Special fee: $15.00. 
This fee is non-refundable, 


129-130. SurvEy oF Music LITERATURE. (GROSS, JONES) A laboratory for the 
study of performance materials. 1 unit per semester. 


131. CHurcH Music. (swan) Historical development of church music and 
liturgy. Attendance required at designated services as basis of bi-weekly writ- 
ten reports. 3 units, first semester. 


132. CHorAL CoNnDUCTING. (swAN) Principles and problems; choir organ- 
ization. 2 units, second semester. 


134. ORCHESTRAL CoNDUCTING. (JONES) Technic of the baton; discussion of 
principles and problems, and drill in their practical application. 2 units, 
second semester. 


135. ORCHESTRATION. (JONES) Study of scoring for orchestral instruments; 
arrangements and transcriptions. Prerequisite: Music 13. 2 units, first 
semester. 


136. ADVANCED ORCHESTRATION. (JONES) Study of scoring for orchestral! 
instruments; arrangements and transcriptions. Prerequisite: Music 13 and 
135. 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1956-57. 


135L-136L. ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS LABORATORY. (MCKERNAN) 
Practical work with instruments of band and orchestra. Either half may be 
taken separately. 1 unit per semester. 


195-196. DrrecTep STupyY. (THE STAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-3 units per semester. 
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Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered 200 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additional work approved by 
the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate 
students may receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary 
Credential for Music 105-106, 123, 124, 132, 134, 135, 136, 135L-136L, 
195, 196, and courses in Applied Music numbered above 200. Music 
131, 135, 136, 195, 196 are accepted as graduate credit toward the Master 
of Arts degree. (See pages 67-72 for general regulations governing 
graduate study.) Qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses with 
consent of the instructor. 


205-206. ComposITION SEMINAR. (GRoss) Original work and parallel study 
in Variation, Rondo, Sonata or Cyclic vocal forms; advanced orchestration. 
Prerequisite: Music 104 or approved equivalent, Either half may be taken 
separately. 2 or 3 units per semester. 


212. Hisrory or Music Seminar. (Gross) The great art periods in music; 
their influence on music today. Modern music; national music. Problems in 
appreciation and aesthetics. Individual assignments. Prerequisite: Music 105- 
106. 2 or 3 units, second semester. 


233-234. CHoraL Music SEMINAR. (SswAN) Studies in interpretation and 
advanced conducting. Chorus organization and rehearsal procedures. Vocal 
methods. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 132 or equivalents established 
by examination. 2 units per semester. 


235-236. INSTRUMENTAL Music SEMINAR. (JONES) Studies in instrumental 
literature. Analysis and interpretation. Rehearsal procedures, score reading 
and instrumental accompanying. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 134, 
135L-136L or equivalents established by examination. 2 units per semester. 
Music 235 not given in 1956-57. 


290. Tuersis For Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


A student may register in applied music for credit toward the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or Master of Arts on authorization of the Director of 
the Department and may complete such registration (1) for individual 
lessons by passing the requisite Proficiency Test as indicated below, and 
(2) for membership in the various ensemble groups by passing tryouts 
as announced. One unit of credit may then be earned for each half-hour 
lesson, or for each group, but not more than three in any one term, nor 
more than a total of sixteen toward the degree. Further, no credit beyond 
the first six units will be valid unless paralleled or preceded by an equal 
number of units in theoretical music. Piano classes meet for two hours 
weekly and students may earn one unit of credit per semester after a 
satisfactory proficiency has been established. A maximum of three units 
is allowed for such study. 
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PROFICIENCY TESTS 


A detailed statement of proficiency tests admitting to lower division 
or upper division credit may be obtained from the Director of the Depart- 
ment. These are graded on musicianship of performance as much as on 
accuracy. Equivalents for any specified pieces or studies will be accepted 
if authorized by the Director of the Department. These tests must be 
passed prior to the beginning of the term in which credit is desired. Con- 
sult department for schedule of tests offered during registration week 
each semester. 


APPLIED Music W1itTHouT CREDIT 


Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any college 
student, and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the college when unused 
facilities exist, upon written authorization of the director and payment 
of fees as listed below. 


Lower Division Courses 


(For rules governing credit in applied music, see page 129) 


201312 32. 32,4.) PIANO CLASS CROSSAN 


For groups of five or six students of similar proficiency. 
Two hours weekly. 


40, 41, 42, 43, 44. PIANO TZERKO, CROSSAN 
50, 51, 52, 53, 54. ORGAN* MADER 
60, 61, 62, 63, 64. VoIcE FRODSHAM, ROBERTS, SWAN 
TOU 71. 7251734 740 oN IOLIN GROSS 

TE IOR7 77.) GELLO BEMKO 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84. CLARINET LURIE 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84. OBOE KOBLENTZ 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84. OTHER INSTRUMENTS THE STAFF 
85-86. GLEE CLUBs SWAN 
87-88. VocaL ENSEMBLES FRODSHAM, SWAN 
91-92. ORCHESTRA JONES 
93-94. BaNp KC KERNAN 
95-96. INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES GROSS, JONES, MCKERNAN 


Upper Division Courses 


140, 141, 142, 143, 144, P1aANo; 150-154, OrnGAN;* 160-164, VoICE; 170-174, 
VIOLIN; 175-178, CELLO; 180-184, OTHER INSTRUMENTS; 185-186, GLEE CLUBS; 
187-188, VocaL ENSEMBLES; 191-192, ORCHESTRA; 193-194, BAND; 195-196, 
INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES. 
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Graduate Courses 
240, 241, 242, 243, 244, PIANO; 250-254, OrGAN;* 260-264, VoIcE; 270-274, 
VIOLIN; 275-278, CELLO; 280-284, OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 
Music FEEs 


Payable upon notice from Comptroller’s Office 


One half-hour lesson, weekly (15 lessons in the semester) .......... $75.00 
Piano class lesson, two hours weekly, fee to each individual ........ 10.00 
**Practice Fee for Use of Upright Piano 

Bere ouredaily (ive days per week) oo. 7.50 
**Practice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall Organ 

Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) ..................... 9.00 
**Practice Fee for Use of Music Chapel Organ 

Partteen hours per semester (one weekly) .......02 00000. 0e cee, 5.00 
Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment .. 5.00 


*Present limited facilities preclude the instruction and practice time for more than 
twelve organ students on the campus. Students will be admitted to the department by ex- 
amination. Preference will be given to beginning students who demonstrate the best 
piano and musical background, and to organ students who possess the greatest aptitude 
for their instrument. 


**One such practice period is allowed each student registered for applied music with 
the payment of his college tuition fee. The practice fees here listed are for students who 
need time beyond this minimum. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION : 


ProFessor Gioyn,! Chairman 


Proressor NosBiE? PROFESSOR RoBINSON' 
ASSOCIATE Pro¥FeEssor LAKE* ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR JOSSELYD 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor BEEBE 


Mrs, WENtTWorTH, /nstructor By Special Appointment, Mr. WALKE: 


The Department of Religion is supported in part by income from the 
Mary H. and David B. Gamble gift to endowment of $100,000 and by 
the Mary D. Synnott Bible Chair Fund. In addition, the income frow 
the Hunter and the Harvey Roney Memorial endowment funds, whick 
total $2,145, is available for support of the Chaplain’s office. : 

Philosophy inquires into the meaning of experience, and endeavors tc 
combine the basic insights of all fields of knowledge into a comprehensive 
and critical understanding of man and his role in the universe, Courses 
in Religion indicate the origin, nature and history of the great religions 
of the world, with special attention given to Christianity and its applica- 
tion to the problems of personal and social life. 

The college requires for the degree of Bachelor of Arts the completion 
of at least six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of these units are to 
be chosen from courses in The Literature of the Bible (Religion 1, 101- 
102). The other two units are incorporated in History of Civilization 1-2, 
3-4, required in the first two years. 


MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of 
which twenty-four units shall be from this department, including Phi- 
losophy 101-102, 121 and 145. The remaining twelve units may be 
selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from courses offered in 
other departments. Considerable latitude is allowed in this selection. 


The comprehensive examination will cover Philosophy 101-102, 121 
and 145, together with other courses from this department for a total of 
twenty-four units as included in individual programs approved by the 
major adviser. 


Prerequisite to the. major: Philosophy 1 and 25. 


MAJOR IN RELIGION: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of 
which twenty-four units shall be from this department, including Reli- 
gion 128, 153, 154, 155 and Philosophy 101-102, 121. The remaining 
twelve units may include Music 131 and courses selected from other 
departments in consultation with the major adviser. 

10n leave of absence, second semester 1956-57. 

2On leave of absence, 1956-57. 


3Visiting professor, second semester 1956-57. 
*Acting Chairman, second semester 1956-57. 
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Philosophy and Religion 


The comprehensive examination will be based on the twenty-four units 
specified from courses in Religion and Philosophy. 


Prerequisite to major: Philosophy 1 and one course in Literature of the 
Bible. 


Philosophy 101-102, 121 and 147 may be accepted as graduate credit 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in departments which offer graduate 
majors. See pages 67-72 for general regulations governing graduate 


study. ) 


PHILOSOPHY 
Lower Division Courses 


1. INTRODUCTION To PHILosopHY, (WENTWORTH, ROBINSON) The terms, con- 
cepts and problems of philosophy. Practice in the philosophic method. 3 units, 
each semester. 


25. Locic. (WENTWoRTH) Rules of reflective thinking and problem-solving, 
formal logic—the proposition and the syllogism; the logic of scientific method. 
3 units, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


101-102. History or PHILOSOPHY. (GLOYN, ROBINSON) Development of Euro- 
pean thought through the work of the principal philosophers. First semester: 
early Greek to the Renaissance; second semester: from the Renaissance to the 
present. Hither semester may be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 


104. PHiLosopHy oF RELIGION. (GLoyN) An objective approach to the major 
types of religious philosophy in contemporary western culture. 3 units, first 
semester. 


121. THE Maxine or THE Moprern MIND. (GLOYN, WENTWORTH) An ana- 
lytical survey of the history of thought in science, art, literature, economics, 
politics, philosophy, morals, and religion, indicating the underlying unity 
of these fields. 3 u7tits, each semester. 

123. PROBLEMs IN THEORIES OF VALUE. (WENTWORTH) A systematic study of 
the basic principles upon which theories of value are founded. Prerequisite: 
Philosophy 1 or permission of instructor. 3 units, second semester. 


131-132. ORIENTAL PHILosopHy. (MOK*) ‘The more important thinkers and 
schools of philosophy which have dominated the thought and life of the 
Orient. First semester: Chinese philosophy; second semester: Indian philoso- 
phy. Either semester may be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 

145. RecENT AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. (WENTWoRTH) Presentation and anal- 
ysis of the outstanding developments of American philosophic thought in the 
twentieth century. Prerequisite: Philosophy 101-102 or permission of instruc- 
tor. 3 units, first semester. 

147. PuiLosopHy or History. (WENTWoRTH) Studies in the problems of 
method, knowledge and philosophy of history. Prerequisite: Philosophy major 
or permission of the instructor. 3 units, first semester. 

195-196. Direcrep Stupy. (THE sTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in this department. Prerequisite: Permission of the instruc- 
tor. Registration restricted to majors in this department. 2-3 units per semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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RELIGION 


Lower Division Courses 


1. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE, (BEEBE, LAKE, WALKER) A survey of Biblica_ 
Literature, in the order in which it was written, with special attention t 
historical background, the purpose and message of the various authors, the 
development of great religious ideas, and the continuing religious values 0} 
the Bible for our day. 4 units, each semester. 


Upper Diviston Courses 


101-102. LITERATURE OF THE OLD AND NEw TEsTAMENTS, (BEEBE, LAKE) A 
more thorough study of the literature of the Old Testament for the first semes- 
ter and of the New Testament for the second semester. Religion 101 is pre. 
requisite to 102. 3 units per semester. | 
122. PsycHoLocicaL Aspects oF RELIGION. (FAIRCHILD*) Religious faith, be. 
lief, experience, and practices in terms of psychological understanding. Spe-| 
cial emphasis on the development of religious personality. 3 units, secona 
semester. Not given in 1956-57. | 
128. THe Wortp’s Livine RELIGIoNs. (JossELYN) The living religions ol! 
the world, their origins, development, and present expressions. 3 or 4 units, 
first semester. (The extra unit may be earned by twelve field visitations ana 
reports.) | 
131. THE Earty anp Mepievar Cuurcu. (1aKe) A history of the develop 
ment of the Christian Church from the time of Paul to the Reformation; the’ 
chief heresies of the period, and orthodox thought and practice. Prerequisite; 
Religion 1 or 102. 3 units, first semester. | 
132. BrpticaL ARCHAEOLOGY, (LAKE) Discussion of archaeological methods 
and discoveries in the Near East and Egypt, with special reference to Biblical 
history. 3 units, second semester. | 
153. Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. (JOSSELYN) The ori- 
gins and development of the branches and sects of the Christian Church in 
the light of the trend toward church union. 3 or 4 units, second semester. 
(The extra unit may be earned by twelve field visitations and reports.) | 


154. CHRISTIANITY AND SocraL PROBLEMS. (JOssELYN) The social teachings 
of the prophets and Jesus; the application of these teachings by Christian — 
groups to current social problems. 3 units, first semester. | 
155. CURRENT TRENDS IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. (JOSSELYN) <A systematic 
study of Christian thought in the light of present-day ideologies and social 
movements, 3 units, second semester. 

157. INTRODUCTION To CuristTIAN EDUCATION. (BEEBE) Theological and edu- 
cational foundations of Christian Education, with an inquiry into the histori- 
cal development of the modern Christian Education movement. Prerequisite: 
one course in Bible and permission of the instructor. 3 units, first semester. 
158. THe Practice oF CuristiAN LEADERSHIP. (BEEBE) Leadership in the 
church school, youth groups and clubs with emphasis on understanding the 
needs of various age levels in curriculum, counseling and worship. Prerequi- 
site: Religion 157 or permission of the instructor. 3 units, second semester. 


195-196. Drrecrep Stupy. (THE starr) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in this department. Prerequisite: Permission of the instruc-| 
tor. 2-3 units per semester. 


*Of the Department of Psychology. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


IKE 
ProFeEssor TRIEB, Chairman 
AssISTANT ProFressor BURKE Mr. Dennis, Instructor 
Mr. Dun tap, /nstructor Mrs. Wuite, Instructor 
Mr. Coker, /nstructor Miss Baker, /nstructor 


The Department of Physical Education has the following functions: 
(1) to provide all students with an opportunity to secure instruction in a 
variety of physical education activities in the required and elective service 
courses; (2) to give students an opportunity for recreation and competi- 
tion in the voluntary, the intramural and the intercollegiate sports pro- 
gram; (3) to provide professional training for students seeking to qualify 
themselves for positions in public school teaching in health and physical 
education or in school and municipal recreation leadership; (4) to pro- 
vide opportunities for those interested in these areas to acquire skills, 
techniques, methods and principles which enable them to serve their 
communities as leaders of young people in voluntary youth agencies. 


MaJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, not less than 
twenty-four of which shall be in the Department of Physical Education. 
The remainder shall be selected in consultation with the major adviser 
from course offerings of the Department of Physical Education and from 
related departments. 


The basis for the Comprehensive Examination will be twenty-four 
units in courses as follows: 103-104, (Men), 105, 120-121 (Women), 130, 
136, 159, 160, 171, and Education 132. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 30, 51, 51D, 56; Chemistry 30 or 
Physics 30; Physical Education 51-56, 71, 72; 95-96 (Women). 


All applicants for the Special Credential in Physical Education are re- 
quired to complete, in addition to the Physical Education courses outlined 
above, twenty-two units in Education, including Education 105, 110, 120, 
130, 132, 144, and 162, and must possess valid American Red Cross Water 
Safety and First Aid Certificates. For further information concerning 
this credential and the General Secondary Credential, see page 74. 


ACTIVITIES COURSES 


All freshmen are required to take an activity course twice weekly dur- 
ing the first year devoted to basic skills and basic swimming. An addi- 
tional two units on an elective basis may be offered toward graduation 
during any of the following six semesters. 
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REQUIRED FRESHMAN CouRSES 


Physical Education A and B are required of all freshmen who do not satisfy 
the minimum proficiency standards. 


A. Bastc SWIMMING. (THE STAFF) 1 unit, each semester. 


B. Basic SKILLS. (THE STAFF) 1 unit, each semester. 
Men—Gymunastic and Sport Skills. 
Women—Sport Skills, Rhythms and Body Mechanics. 


ELECTIVE CouRSES 


1-50. Aquatic Activities, Gymnastic Activities, Rayramic Activities, IN- 
DIVIDUAL Sports, TEAM Sports. (THE STAFF) See current Occidental College 
Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


REQUIRED ACTIVITIES CouRSEs FOR PHysicaL EDUCATION MaJors 


51. Masors’ ActIviTIEs, (THE STAFF) Fundamental rhythms and folk dance; 
soccer, speedball and speedaway; field hockey (women) and weaponless 
defense (men). 2 unit, first semester. Not given in 1956-57. 


52. Masors’ ACTIVITIES. (THE STAFF) Heavy apparatus; square and couple 
dancing; swimming methods and techniques. 1 unit, second semester. Not 
given in 1956-57. 


53. Masors’ AcTIVITIES. (THE STAFF) ‘Tactics and free exercises; volleyball, 
football fundamentals (men), basketball (women). 1 unit, first semester. 


54. Mazsors’ AcTIvITIEs. (THE STAFF) Stunts, tumbling and pyramids; social 
dance; water safety. 1 unit, second semester. . 


55. Masors’ Activities. (THE STAFF) ‘Tennis, badminton, ball handling 
skills, games and relays. 1 unit, first semester. Not given in 1956-57. 


56. Masors’ Activities. (THE STAFF) Softball; track and field activities 
(men), modern dance and body mechanics (women); aquatic recreational 
activities. 2 unit, second semester. Not given in 1956-57. 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVE ACTIVITIES CouRSES FOR EDUCATION MAJors 


57. TECHNIQUES OF ELEMENTARY PuysIcAL EDUCATION. (BAKER) Funda- 
mental sport skills and relays; elements of soccer, touch football and speed- 
ball; fundamental rhythms. 1 unit, first semester. 


58. TECHNIQUES OF ELEMENTARY PHysIcAL EDUCATION. (BAKER) Creative 
rhythms; volleyball and softball; self-testing activities. 1 unit, second 
semester. 


ACADEMIC COURSES 


Lower Division Courses 


61. STANDARD First Arp. (DENNIS) American Red Cross course. 1 unit, each 
semester. 


62. ADVANCED First Arp. (DENNIS) American Red Cross course. Prerequti- 
site: Physical Education 61 or equivalent. 1 unit, second semester. 


71. PRINCIPLES OF PERSONAL HEALTH. (DENNIS) 1 unit, first semester. 


72. PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNITY HEALTH. (DENNIS) 1 unit, second semester. 
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Q5. TEAM Sports FOR WOMEN. (BAKER) 2 units, first semester. 


g6. InpivipuaL Sports FoR WOMEN. (BAKER) 2 umits, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


103. MrtuHops 1N CoAcHING AND OFFICIATING FooTBALL AND BASKETBALL. 
(DENNIS, DUNLAP) 3 units, first semester. 


104. MrtHops IN CoACHING AND OFFICIATING TRACK AND BASEBALL. (COKER, 
DUNLAP) 3 units, second semester. 


105. Mertuops in PuysicaLt EpucaTion, SECONDARY LEVEL. (TRIEB) Includes 
demonstration teaching and student teaching under supervision. 5 urits, first 
semester. 


107. MertuHops in PuysicaL EpucaTION, ELEMENTARY LEVEL. (BAKER) Meth- 
ods and materials for conducting physical education, including creative 
rhythms, dances and games; supervised teaching and public school observa- 
tion. Identical with Education 122. Students who wish credit toward the 
General Elementary Credential for this course should register under Physical 
Education. 3 units, each semester. 


120. DaNceE ANALYSIS AND CHOREOGRAPHY. (WHITE) Organic analysis of 
choreography emphasizing individual and group problems. Prerequisite: per- 
mission of instructor and/or beginning modern dance, 3 units, first semester. 


121. DANCE TECHNIQUES AND METHODOLOGY. (WHITE) Survey of historical 
and contemporary forms; adaptation to secondary school teaching. Prerequt- 
site: permission of the instructor and/or beginning modern dance. 3 units, 
second semester. 


122. Dance WorkKSHOP FOR PRODUCTION. (WHITE) Prerequisite: permission 
of the instructor. 1 unit, each semester. 


130. PuysioLoGy oF EXERCISE. (BURKE) Prerequisite: Biology 56; Physical 
Education 138; Education 105. 2 units, first semester. 


136. MrAsuUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN PuHysicaL EDUCATION AND HEALTH. 
(BURKE) A critical analysis of the methods and tools of measurement. The 
evaluation and application of the results of measurement. Prerequisite: 
Education 105. 2 units, second semester. 


138. KinEsIoLoGy AND APPLIED ANATOMY. (BURKE) ‘The study of joint and 
muscle action applied to correction of defects and efficient motor performance. 
Prerequisite: Biology 51, 51D. 3 units, first semester. 


142. ComMUNITY RECREATION. (DENNIS) ‘Theory and practice in community 
recreation leadership. 3 units, second semester. 


159. RemepiaAL PuystcaL EpucATION. (TRIEB) Physical diagnosis; organi- 
zation, methods and materials for conducting remedial physical education 
programs for individuals and groups. Prerequisite: Physical Education 138. 
3 units, second semester. 


160. FouNDATIONS oF PuysicaL EpucaTION. (TRIEB) A survey of the histor- 
ical, sociological, psychological, and biological bases for a philosophy of 
physical education, including a comparison of historic programs and a cri- 
tique of modern trends. 2 units, first semester. 


171. DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION, (TRIEB) 2 units, sec- 
ond semester. 
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191. Progects IN HEALTH, PHystcaL EDUCATION oR RECREATION, (THE STAFF) 
The preparation of audio-visual materials or the construction of laboratory 
equipment. Prerequisite: Senior standing with a B-average in the major field. 
Credit to be arranged, each semester. 

195-196. DirEecTED STupy. (THE sTAFF) Work in special areas not covered 
by scheduled courses. Prerequisite: Senior standing with a B-average in the 
major field. Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may re- 
ceive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree 
of Master of Arts for courses 120, 121, 130, 136, 138, 159, 160, 191, 195- 
196. (See pages 67-72 for general regulations governing graduate work. ) 


201. ResrAarcH MerruopouoGy. (TRIEB) The methods, techniques, tools and 
devices of research. Critiques of research in physical education, health and 
recreation. 2 units, each semester. 

202. RESEARCH PROBLEMS. (THE STAFF) ‘The investigation of specific prob- 
lems in physical education, health, dance, or recreation. Oral reports of prog- 
ress and a final written report. Prerequisite: Physical Education 201. Credit 
to be arranged, each semester. 

211. SEMINAR IN PuysIcAL EDUCATION. (THE STAFF) Credit to be arranged, 
each semester. 

212. SEMINAR IN HEALTH EpucATION. (THE STAFF) Credit to be arranged, 
each semester. 

290. THeEsts For MAstTer oF Arts DEGREE. (THESIS COMMITTEE) Maximum 
credit 4 units, each semester. 


PHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY 
DIKE 


ProFeEssor BoLLMAN, Chairman 
ProFeEssor KinKPATRICK ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HUDSON 


The Department of Physics offers introductory courses, designed to meet 
the need of the general liberal arts student for an understanding of the 
principles of classical and modern physics and of the basic concepts of 
astronomy. The department also offers a two-semester course in physics 
which builds upon the foundation of the introductory course and pro- 
vides preparation for advanced work in physics and engineering. The 
course Physics 7-8 is arranged especially for students of medicine and 
emphasizes topics in physics which relate directly to this profession. 

In the upper division, the aim is to supply a well rounded group of 
advanced courses which comprise as complete a study as can be accom- 
plished in the time at the student’s disposal, and which also provide an 
adequate preparation for graduate work in physics for those who intend 
to continue their studies after graduation. 

The program for majors in this department provides also for entrance 
into the School of Engineering of Columbia University and the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology under the Combined Plan Program. Students 
interested in engineering should consult pages 81-82 for details of these 
plans. 


MAgor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including twenty- 
four units from Physics 105 to 196, inclusive; Mathematics 103, 114, and 
115. Philosophy 121 is recommended. 


The comprehensive examination in this department may be either a 
written examination covering the upper division courses in physics listed 
above or, on permission of the staff, selected senior students who show 
evidence of ability to carry on individual investigation may be permitted 
to do so and to present a written thesis in lieu of the comprehensive 
examination. 


Prerequisite to the major: Physics 30, 1, 1L, 2, 2L, or equivalent, and 
Mathematics through Integral Calculus. 


Advantages accrue to the study of Physics from the proximity of the 
college to the Mount Wilson Observatory, the Griffith Park Observatory 
and Planetarium, and the graduate school of the California Institute of 
Technology. The Morse Observatory with its 15-inch reflecting telescope 
also offers special opportunities for the student interested in astronomy. 

Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential or 
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toward the degree of Master of Arts in other departments for Courses 
105-196 inclusive. (See pages 67-72 for general regulations governing 
sraduate work. ) 


ASTRONOMY 
Lower Division Courses 


30. INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY. (KIRKPATRICK) A non-mathematical sur- 
vey of astronomy. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour group laboratory period.) 4 
units, each semester. 


PuHysIcs 
Lower Division Courses 


Entrance algebra is prerequisite to lower division courses except Astronomy 
30, Physics 30, and 61. 
1. GENERAL Puysics. (THE STAFF) A basic course involving a rigorous ana- 
lytical study of fundamental concepts in the fields of mechanics, heat, and 
sound. Prerequisite: Physics 30 or equivalent and Mathematics 4. (3 lectures.) 
3 units, first semester. 


1L. PuystcAL MEASUREMENTS. (THE STAFF) (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 
1 unit, first semester. 


2. GENERAL Puysics. (THE STAFF) A basic course involving a rigorous ana- 
lytical study of fundamental concepts in the fields of electricity, light, and 
modern physics. Prerequisite: Physics 1. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


2u. PuystcAL MEASUREMENTS. (THE STAFF) (4 two-hour laboratory period.) 
1 unit, second semester. 


7-8. Bastc Puysics. (HUDSON) Basic principles of classical and modern 
physics and their relations and applications to medicine. (3 lectures and 1 
two-hour laboratory period.) 4 units per semester. 


30. INTRODUCTION To PuHysics. (BOLLMAN) ‘The basic concepts of classical 
and modern physics. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour group laboratory period.) 4 
units, each semester. 


61. MAcHINE SHoP. (BOLLMAN) ‘Theory and practice in the operation of 
lathes, shapers, milling machine, drill presses and grinders. Prerequisite: 
Permission of department chairman. 2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: 
$10.00 per semester. 


Upper Diviston Courses 


Physics 30, 1, 1L, 2, 2L, or equivalent, and Mathematics 6 are prerequisite to 
all upper division courses. 


105-106. Optics. (KIRKPATRICK) A short review of the principles and appli- 
cations of geometrical optics, followed by the study of physical optics. (2 
lectures.) 2 units per semester. 


105L-106L. Oprics LaABoRATORY. (KIRKPATRICK) (2 two-hour laboratory 
period.) 1 unit per semester. 
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Physics 


107. ATomic AND Nucixar Puysics. (HUDSON) A study of the experimental 
and theoretical developments in atomic and nuclear physics. (2 lectures.) 2 
units, second semester. 


107L. Atomic AND Nuc rar Puysics LaBoraTory. (HUDSON) (1 two-hour 
laboratory period.) 1 unit, second semester. 


108. ELecrronics. (HUDSON) Principles of electron tubes and circuits. (2 
lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


108L. ELectronics LaBoraTory. (HUDSON) (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 
1 unit, first semester. 


109. ELEcTRIcITY AND MAGNETISM, (BOLLMAN) Fundamental principles of 
electrostatics, magnetostatics, electromagnetism, and electrical circuit analy- 
sis. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


109L. ELEcTRICITY AND Macnetrism LAzoratTory. (BOLLMAN) (12 two-hour 
laboratory period.) 1 unit, first semester. 


110. HEAT AND THERMODYNAMICS. (KIRKPATRICK) ‘Theory of radiation with 
an introduction to quantum theory. Specific heats. The laws of thermody- 
namics. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1956-57. 


110L. HEAT AND THERMODYNAMICS LABORATORY. (KIRKPATRICK) (12 two-hour 
laboratory period.) 1 unit, first semester. Not given in 1956-57. 


1411. ANALYTICAL MErcHANICS. (BOLLMAN) Statics and dynamics. Mathe- 
matics 103 must precede this course. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


112. ApvANCED ELEcTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. (BOLLMAN) A continuation of 
Physics 109. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1956-57. 


113-114. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THESTAFF) Selected topics for study. (1 meeting 
per week.) Prerequisite: Senior standing. 1 unit per semester. 


115-116. ApvANcED Puysics LaBoraTory. (THE STAFF) Individual experi- 


ments or research projects for qualified students. Prerequisite: Senior stand- 
ing. 2 units per semester. 


195-196. DirecTep Strupy. (THE sTaFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 1-4 units per semester. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
DIKE 


Proressor McKetvey, Chairman 
Proressor REATH Mr. McCune, Instructor 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Tuomas? 


The course offerings and the resources of this department are intended 
to provide: (1) general training in matters of national and world citi- 
zenship; (2) special background for those whose professional goal is law, 
private and public administration, politics, diplomacy, foreign trade, 
journalism, or teaching and research in the social sciences; (3) expert 
consultation and advice on problems of policy and administration for 
organizations of both a private and public character. 


MaAJoR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, which shall include 
at least twenty units of political science. The remaining sixteen units 
may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from upper 
division courses in this department or related fields. 


Preparation for the comprehensive examination shall include Courses 
151, 152, 154, 155, 159, together with courses selected in consultation 
with the major adviser. 

See pages 77-80, 83 and 84 for information concerning special inter- 
departmental curricula in Applied Politics and Economics, in Latin 
American Affairs, and in Regional History and Culture: Pacific South- 
west and Northern Mexico. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 


103-104. GreAT IssuES OF THE PAcIFIC SOUTHWEST. (KROEBER*) Includes 
study of key social, economic and political issues in the region, é.g., growing 
population and immigration, water resources, educational facilities and trans- 
portation needs. /dentical with Education 103-104. Students who wish Edu- 
cation credit for this course toward a teaching credential should register under 
Education. Open to sophomores. 2 units per semester. 


151. GOVERNMENTS AND Po.itics oF EuropE. (MCKELVEY) A comparative 
analysis of the political institutions and political processes of certain foreign 
democracies and dictatorships. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


152. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. (MCKELVEY, REATH) Govern- 
mental institutions and the processes of government and politics of the 
United States national government; government of California. Fulfills the 
California State Legislature’s requirements in United States Constitution and 
California state and local government. 3 units, each semester. 


1First semester only. 
*Of the Department of History. 
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153. GROWTH OF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL Law. (REATH) Analysis of the 
Constitution by a combination of the case method and the historical method. 
Landmark decisions of the Supreme Court are viewed within the context of 
the political and economic situation of their time. 3 units, first semester. 


154. History or PouiticaL PHILosopHy. (REATH) The history of man’s 
attempt to define the issues in politics and to apply reason to the conduct of 
government. Proceeds chronologically from classical Greece to the present. 
3 units, first semester. 


155. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. (MCKELVEY) The forces of nationalism, 
imperialism and international law and organization in the nation-state sys- 
tem; analysis of the dynamics of contemporary foreign policies. 3 writs, first 
semester. 


156. PRoBLEMs OF AMERICAN ForEIGN Po.icy. (MCKELVEY) An examination 
of the mechanisms through which American foreign policy is developed and 
the past and present objectives of that policy. 3 units, second semester. 


157. PracTicAL PrRoBLEMsS oF PoLITICAL CONTROL. (MCKELVEY) Politics as 
the “study of influence and the influential” with emphasis upon devices by 
which the “few” control the ‘many?’ 3 units, second semester. 


158. AMERICAN PoLITICAL PARTIES AND PRESSURE GROUPS, (MCCUNE) ‘The 
development, organization, functions, practices and regulation of political 
parties and pressure groups; nominations and elections; comparison with 
other political systems. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1956-57. 


159. PRINCIPLES OF PuBLIc ADMINISTRATION. (MCCUNE) Utilizes text and 
case materials to show the development and problems of public administra- 
tion, including organization, budgeting and personnel; methods of control 
over administration. 3 units, first semester. 


160. ProBLEMs oF PuBLIic PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, (MCCUNE)  Prin- 
ciples and practices of public employment in the United States; problems of 
the public personnel agency. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1956-57. 


161. CommerciaL Law. (THomaAs) Survey of business law with emphasis on 
contracts, agency and sales. 3 units, first semester. 


162. ELEMENTARY JURISPRUDENCE. (MCCUNE) Evolution of the Anglo- 
American system of common law courts, including the contributions of the 
civil law and canon law; consideration of modern schools of legal philosophy 
in relation to law and government. 3 units, second semester. 


163. SratE AND Locat GOVERNMENT. (MCCUNE) The political, administra- 
tive and judicial systems of state, county and municipal governments, and 
relationships between governmental units. Includes material intended to 
fulfill the California State Legislature’s requirement in state and local gov- 
ernment. 3 units, first semester. 


165. American Poriticat Ipgas. (REATH) The leading ideas which explain 
why Americans behave the way they do in the area of government and polli- 
tics. 3 units, first semester. 


166. ProBLEMs or INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. (MCKELVEY) An investiga- 
tion of what is required for a more orderly ordering of world affairs with 
emphasis on past, present and emerging efforts at international organization 
and administration. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1956-57. 


168. Survey or INTERNATIONAL Law. (REATH) The nature and method of 
public international law, bibliography of the field and selected doctrines 
from both the law of war and the law of peace. 3 units, second semester. 
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169. GovVERNMENT AND Natura Resources. (REATH) Forest, soil, water, 
wildlife, mineral and oil resources considered in connection with their deple- 
tion; the respective roles of government, the individual and private enterprise 
in their conservation. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1956-57. 


170. GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS. (MCCUNE) Governmental activities in the 
preservation and regulation of competition; problems of relationships 
between government, business and labor. Jdentical with Economics 106. 
3 units, second semester. 


195-196. DrrectTEep Stupy. (THESTAFF) Individualized study supplementing 
other offerings in the department. 2-3 units each semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered 251 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi- 
tional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 
General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any 
upper division course in this department. (See pages 67-72 for general 
regulations governing graduate work.) 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Credit to be arranged each semester. 


212. SEMINAR IN PoLITICAL ECONOMY. (MCKELVEY, COLLIER*) Identical with 
Economics 212. Open to qualified upper division and graduate students. 3 
units, second semester. 

251. Pustic OPINION. (MCCUNE) ‘The nature, formation and control of 
public opinion as a factor in government. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 
1956-57. 

252. SEMINAR IN RECENT Po.iTicAL THEORY. (REATH) Current develop- 
ments in the field studied by means of independent reading combined with 
meetings on a group tutorial basis. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 3 
units, second semester. 

254-255. SEMINAR IN CURRENT ProBLEMs OF PuBLic PoLicy. (MCCUNE) 
Intended primarily for students participating in the program of the Curricu- 
lum in Applied Politics and Economics. 3 units per semester. 


290. Tuesis ror Master or Arts DEGREE, (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Economics, 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


ASSOCIATE ProFessor Cote, Chairman 
ProFEssor BRIGHOUSE! ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FAIRCHILD? 
ASSISTANT PROFEssorR JACOBS ASSISTANT PROFESSOR JENNINGS 


Mr. Harsu, Lecturer 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Locxwoop 


The courses in Psychology are directed toward an understanding of 
human nature, an appreciation of its complexity, and wisdom in its 
control. Human nature and mental life are influenced by factors in 
one’s background of experience, by the environment, and by one’s 
physiological state; psychology attempts to describe these influences 
with scientific accuracy and caution. Such studies have a twofold func- 
tion: (1) as a cultural contribution to the general student; (2) as part 
of the preparation for the professions of teaching, social service, psy- 
chiatric social work, personnel and public administration, and clinical 
and consulting psychology. 


Major: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty 
shall be chosen from the offerings of this department. The remaining 
sixteen units may be selected, on consultation with the major adviser, 
either from this department or from related courses in other depart- 
ments. In making his selection of courses, the student should be guided 
by a desire to achieve a well-balanced program and by the recognition 
that some of the best psychological insights will come from the work of 
other departments. ; 


The comprehensive examination in this department emphasizes the 
interrelationships among the courses selected by the individual student 
in fulfillment of the twenty unit minimum in this department. Each 
student is expected to arrange with his major adviser a program of 
courses designed to meet the requirements of the comprehensive and 
related areas. Exceptionally well qualified students with high academic 
averages may, with the approval of the faculty, present a senior thesis 
based upon an original investigation instead of the comprehensive 
examination. 


Prerequisite to the major: Psychology 1. 


Lower Division Courses 
01. ErricIeENtT Stupy Meruons. (cote) Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
No credit, each semester. 


1. InrRopucTory PsycHoLoGy. (THE STAFF) Personal and social problems of 
everyday life dealt with through the viewpoints and methods of scientific 
psychology. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 3 units, each semester. 


1On partial leave of absence, 1956-57. 2On leave of absence, 1956-57. 
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Upper Division Courses 
Prerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


101. ADVANCED GENERAL PsYCHOLOGY. (JENNINGS) Advanced problems in 
general experimental psychology. 3 units, first semester. 


105. History or PsycHoLoGy. (COLE) 3 units, first semester. 


121. DEVELOPMENTAL PsycHOLOGy. (JACOBS) Basic concepts and informa- 
tion for the study of the psychological development of the child and the 
adolescent. Identical with Education 142. Students who wish education credit 
for this course toward a teaching credential are advised to register under 
Education. 3 units, each semester. 


122. PuHystioLoGIcAL PsycHoLoGy. (JENNINGS) ‘The role of the sense organs, 
nervous system, muscles and glands in personality. 3 writs, first semester. 


123. SocraL PsycHoLocy. (coLE) Human interaction, group behavior and 
membership, and socialization. 3 units, first semester. 


126. SystEMATIC PsycHoLoGy. (JENNINGS) The historical, philosophical 
and scientific sources of theoretical psychology. 2 units, second semester. — 


130. ABNORMAL PsycHoLocy AND MENTAL HYGIENE. (BRIGHOUSE, JENNINGS) 
3 units, each semester. 

131. CirinicaAL PsycHoiocy. (sacoss) Aim and scope of clinical psychology, 
with a discussion of the problems frequently met in child clinics. Prerequi- 
site: Psychology 130. 3 units, second semester. 


132. PsycHoLoGy AND EDUCATION OF THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD. (JACOBs) 
Causes, symptoms, treatment, rehabilitation and education of the physically, 
emotionally, intellectually and socially exceptional child. Counseling with 
parents of exceptional children. Prerequisite: Psychology 121 or equivalent. 
2 units, first semester. 

133. EXPERIMENTAL PsyCHOLOGY. (JENNINGS) Selected laboratory and field 
problems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 3 units, second 
semester. 

138. INDUSTRIAL PsyCHOLOGY. (BRIGHOUSE) The applications of psychology 
to industry and business, stressing problems of personnel selection, training 
and morale. 3 units, second semester. 


139. PRINCIPLES OF PERSONNEL Work. (LocKwoop) ‘The principles, aims 
and practice of personnel work in business and industry. 2 units, second 
semester. 

145. INTELLIGENCE AND Its MEASUREMENT. (HARSH) ‘The theory and prac- 
tice of the testing of intelligence, aptitude, and achievement. Jdentical with 
Education 145. Students who wish education credit toward a teaching creden- 
tial for this course are advised to register under Education. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 119 or equivalent, 2 units, first semester. 

146. PERSONALITY AND ITs MEASUREMENT. (HARSH) Rating, inventory, per- 
formance and projective techniques of personality analysis. 2 units, seco 
semester. 

150. ADVANCED ABNORMAL PsycHOLOGY. (BRIGHOUSE) A critical study of 
various theoretical psychoanalytic approaches to the study of mental abnor- 
mality. Prerequisite: Psychology 130. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 
1956-57. 

195-196. DirEcTED StupY. (THE STAFF) Reading in selected problems, sup- 
plementing other offerings in the department. Individual work and confer- 
ences. Prerequisite: Senior or graduate major. Credit to be arranged, each 
semester. 
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Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential* or the 
degree of Master of Arts for Courses 101, 105, 121, 122, 126, 130, 131, 
132, 139, 140, 143, 145, 140, 150, 161, and 195-196. (See pages 67-72 
for general regulations governing graduate work.) 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Investigations of major projects. Credit to 
be arranged, each semester. 


211. SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Review and discussion of important psycho- 
logical experiments and problems, Limited to senior and graduate psy- 
chology students. 2 units, each semester. 


213. SEMINAR IN PERSONALITY THEORY. (JENNINGS) An advanced com- 
parative study of contemporary personality theories. Limited to candidates 
for the degree of Master of Arts. 2 units, first semester. 


214. SEMINAR IN LEARNING THEORY AND PERCEPTION, (JENNINGS) An 
advanced investigation of contemporary psychological problems in the area 
of learning theory and perception. Limited to candidates for the degree of 
Master of Arts. 2 units, second semester. 


236. REMEDIAL TECHNIQUES. (————— ) Methods and materials for the 
remedial teacher, and the work of the school psychologist. Demonstration 
and work with laboratory techniques and clinic methods in diagnosis and 
treatment. Prerequisite: Psychology 131 and consent of instructor. 3 units, 
second semester. Not given in 1956-57. 


241. COUNSELING TECHNIQUES. (JACoBs) Therapeutic counseling of the 
individual, with special emphasis on the client-centered point of view. Super- 
vised practice in various counseling methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 131 
and consent of instructor. 2 units, each semester. 

247-248. CLINICAL PracTICE. (JAcoBs) Supervised practical experience in 
psychological clinics. Prerequisite: Psychology 131 and consent of instruc- 
tor. Credit to be arranged per semester. 

251. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, (————— ) The principles and techniques of 
vocational guidance, together with practical experience in such work. Pre- 
requisite: Consent of instructor. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1956-57. 
261. INpIvipUAL INTELLIGENCE TESTING. (COLE, JAcoBS) The administra- 
tion, scoring and interpretation of individual intelligence tests, with major 
emphasis on the Stanford-Binet and the Wechsler-Bellevue. Prerequisite: 
Psychology 145 with grade of A or B and permission of the instructor. 
3 units, each semester. 

262. ProJEcTIVE TECHNIQUES. (COLE) The theory and application of projec- 
tive techniques to the study of personality. Emphasis upon the Rorschach 
technique. Prerequisite: Psychology 130, 146 and consent of the instructor. 
2 units, first semester. 

263. ADVANCED PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES. (COLE) Advanced study of various 
projective techniques by case study method. Prerequisite: Psychology 262 
and consent of instructor. 2 units, second semester. 

290. THesis ror Master oF Arts DEGREE, (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


*See page 74. concerning majors for General Secondary Credential. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
DIKES 


ASSOCIATE PRoFEssoR SHELDON, Chairman 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssor Morris Research Associate: Dr. KuBE 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Forster 


Courses in Sociology and Anthropology are directed toward the under- 
standing of man in his social relationships. The aim of the curriculum 
in this department is to help the student understand his own culture, to 
help him orient himself to his place in society, and to give him perspec- 
tive for the evaluation of social changes. 

A major in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology provides 
background for activity in the following fields: (1) social work, welfare 
administration, community organization, and community planning; 
(2) the teaching of social studies; (3) advanced research and teaching 
in anthropology, sociology, archaeology, and museum administration; 
(4) social action programs of religious organizations; (5) criminology 
and probation work, social psychology, race relations, and public 
administration. 


MAJoR: Thirty-six units selected from upper division courses, of which 
twenty-four are departmental selections and the remainder from related 
fields such as Economics, Political Science, Psychology, and History, 
following consultation with and approval of this department. Biblical 
Archaeology (Religion 132) is particularly recommended as are Eco- 
nomics 141; History 146; Mathematics 130; Political Science 155, 166. 


The curriculum will vary among individual students according to 
their objectives. The following courses constitute the core curriculum 
for all majors: Sociology 101, 102, 119, 154, 157, 159, and Mathematics 
119. Students planning to enter social work or social action programs 
will normally take Sociology 140 or 163; 119, 124 or 125, and 165 or 
166. Students planning to do graduate work or research in the field of 
sociology will need the following: Sociology 123, 124, 164 or 170, 198- 
199. The general liberal arts curriculum is more flexible than the other 
two, but would normally include the following: Sociology 123, 124, 
125, 164, and 199. The comprehensive examination emphasizes the 
interrelationships and integration of the courses selected by the student. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or equiva- 
lent. 

Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward the General Secondary Credential for any upper 
division course in this department. (See pages 67-72 for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work. ) 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


Upper Division Courses 


101. MAN AND CULTURE. (FORSTER) ‘The origin of man and the origins of 
the races of man. The origin and development of cultures. Primitive eco- 
nomic, religious, and family institutions. Open to sophomores. 3 units, each 
semester. 


123. PERSONALITY AND THE CULTURAL PATTERN. (MorRIS) Social and cul- 
tural processes in personality development. The formation of attitudes, inter- 
ests, and deviant behavior. Comparative study of personality formation under 
different cultural conditions. Social factors related to personality disor- 
ganization and reorganization. (Attention is directed to Psychology 123 as 
a related course.) Prerequisite: Sociology 102. 3 units, second semester of 
alternate years. Not given in 1956-57. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Upper Division Courses 


102. ELEMENTs oF SocIoLoGy. (MoRRIS) Open to sophomores. 3 units, each 
semester. 


119. THE FaMILy. (SHELDON) Historical development of the modern fam- 
ily; current trends in family structure and functions; problems of family 
life; marriage and divorce; effects of war on family stability. 3 units, first 
semester. 


124. INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS. (THE STAFF) Processes of culture contact 
and effects of caste-class structures. Relevant problems are surveyed in the 
Los Angeles area. 3 units, or 4 units with project involving supervised field 
work as participant-observer in a community organization; second semester. 


125. CrimME AND DELINQUENCY. (SHELDON) Sociological and legal theories 
of crime; the extent and cost; methods of research; causes of crime; juvenile 
delinquency—its causes, treatment and prevention. The criminal and his 
relationship to the police, to the courts, and to the penal agencies. Prison 
labor, education, recreation, and rehabilitation. 3 units, second semester. 


140. Hisrory or SoctAL Work. (SHELDON) Historical background and the 
development of principles and practices leading to the formation of present- 
day social work agencies and organizations. The development of private and 
public agencies in the field of health and welfare services. Prerequisite: Per- 
mission of the instructor, 2 units, first semester of alternate years. 


154. SocIAL CHANGE AND ’ContTROL: SocrtaAL ProBLEMS. (MoRRIS) Pre- 
requisite: Anthropology 101 or Sociology 102. 3 units, second semester. 


157. AMERICAN SociAL INSTITUTIONS. (MoRRIS) Prerequisite: Sociology 
102. 2 units, first semester. 


159. History or SocraAL THouGuT. (Morris) A seminar in the history of 
theory in sociology and anthropology. Prerequisite: Sociology 102 and per- 
mission of the instructor. 2 units, second semester. 


162. PREPARATION FoR MArrRIAGE, (THE STAFF) Consideration of factors in- 
volved in mate selection, engagement, husband-wife and parent-child rela- 
tions; case studies. Lower division students admitted with permission of 
instructor. 2 units, each semester. 
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163. SoctaL Work AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATION. (SHELDON) Past forms 
and current organization of welfare; the role of courts; relief, medical and 
mental care, and case work practice. Projects may involve field observation 
under supervision. 3 units, or 4 units with project, first semester of alternate 
years. Not given in 1956-57. 

164. THe Mopern City. (Morris) The distributive aspects of human rela- 
tions. The neighborhood, the community, and problems of urban living. A 
survey of theories and field studies in the development of the modern city. 
3 units, second semester. 

165-166. Frz_p Work. (SHELDON) Supervised observation and experience in 
social work and other community organizations. Writing and analyzing 
social work records, and presenting reports. A general survey of the fields 
and the problems of social work. Prerequisite: Permission of department 
chairman. 4 units per semester. 

170. INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY. (THE STAFF) Problems of group structure and 
production, union-management relations, and the internal structure of 
American industry. Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. 3 units, second 
semester of alternate years. 
195-196. DirecTEep STupy. (THE STAFF) Individual study under supervision, 
supplementing other departmental offerings. Prerequisite: Permission of the 
instructor. Registration ordinarily restricted to senior majors and graduate 
students. Credit to be arranged; not to exceed 3 units, each semester. 
198-199. THEORY AND MeEtTuop oF SocroLoGicAL RESEARCH. (MORRIS, SHELDON) 
Students in this seminar will ordinarily work on the current research project 
of the Laboratory in the Urban Culture. Prerequisite: Permission of the 
instructor. Ordinarily restricted to advanced students in this department 
considering graduate study. 4 units per semester. 


SPEECH 
DKS 


ProFressor FREESTONE, Chairman 
ProFeEssor LINDSLEY ASSISTANT PROFESSOR PAXSON 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor BoLTON Mr. Hume, Instructor 
By Special Appointment: Mrs. pt Pretrot, Mr. Prercr?, Mr. UBANns 
Courses in this department are based on the philosophy that speech is an 
expression of personality traits and is an important medium of social 
adaptation. 

The advanced courses embrace basic principles and practice in the 
fields of public speaking, interpretation of literature, dramatics, radio 
broadcasting, and the teaching of speech. Course work is supplemented 
by extracurricular activity in forensics, play production, and radio 
broadcasting. 

All students are required to take Speech 1 and Speech 2. Speech 2 may 
be waived if the student receives an A in Speech 1. Transfer students at 
the upper division level may elect Speech 101 and satisfy the college 
requirement by attaining a grade of B. If two additional units are 
necessary, students are advised to elect Speech 115 or Speech 102. 

1First semester only. 2Second semester only. 
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MAJor: ‘Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty- 
four units shall be from courses in this department and twelve from 
specified related fields. The Speech major offers four options and the 
comprehensive examination in each field will be based on twenty-four 
units from the following speech courses: 


PuBiic SPEAKING: Speech 101-102, 107, 108, 109, 115, 116, 119-120, 
130; (twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: Eco- 
nomics 123 or 124; History 126 or 144; Mathematics 119; Political 
Science 154, or 165; Psychology 123 or Sociology 123; Sociology 154). 


Dramatics: Speech 101-102, 109, 110,111, 112, 114, 116, 117, 119-120, 
140; (twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: 
English 128 or 130, 152, 155; Physical Education 120 or 121, 122). 


Rapio: Speech 101-102, 109, 110, 116, 119-120, 121-122, 123-124; (twelve 
additional units shall be chosen from the following: English 152, 155; 
Mathematics 119; Political Science 165; Psychology 124; Sociology 
159). . 
TracHInc: Speech 101-102, 103, 105-106, 107 or 108, 109, 111, 116, 
119, 128; (twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: 
Education 126; English 128, 130, 152, or 168; Psychology 123, 146). 
Because some courses are given in alternate years the student should 
plan his schedule with particular care. The twelve units from related 
fields shall be selected in consultation with the major adviser. 


Prerequisite to the major: Speech 1-2, 3, 4. 


Applicants for a Special Secondary Credential in Speech Arts or a 
Special Secondary Credential in Speech Correction are expected to 
fulfill requirements as outlined on page 75. 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2. Basic SPEECH. (THE STAFF) Vocal and physical skills in communication. 
Informational reading, speech structure and content, discussion techniques. 
2 units per semester. 

3. SpeEcH MaxInGc. (BoLTON) Practical speech making. The selection, 
arrangement and extempore presentation of original speech material. Pre- 
requisite: Speech 1-2. 3 units, first semester. 

4. OnAL READING. (BOLTON) ‘The oral interpretation of intellectual and emo- 
tional values in literature. Prerequisite: Speech 1-2. 3 units, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 
Prerequisite to all upper division courses except 101: Speech 1-2. 


101-102. SPEECH AS PERSONALITY AND SocrAL ADJUSTMENT. (FREESTONE) 
Speech as a tool of social adjustment, a psychological and sociological tech- 
nique of modifying human responses. Analysis of the individual personality 
as conditioned by environment and the corollary process of reconditioning in 
effecting the integrated personality. 2 units per semester. 
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103. SPEECH CoRRECTION. (FREESTONE) Lecture and demonstration course in 
the nature and etiology of common speech defects, their organic and func- 
tional analysis and remedy. Prerequisite: Speech 116. 3 units, second semester. 


104. VOCABULARY STUDY. (FREESTONE) Words and their ways in English 
speech. Writing, speaking and recognized vocabularies. Derivations, stems, 
roots, prefixes. Extensive use of Thesaurus and dictionary. Open to sopho- 
mores. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1956-57. 


105-106. SPEECH CLINIC. (FREESTONE) One laboratory period per week for 
two semesters working with the correction of speech defects ranging from the 
ordinary articulatory disorders to the problems of stuttering and delayed 
speech, Prerequisite: Speech 103. 1 unit per semester. 


107. ADVANCED PuBLIC SPEAKING AND DIscussION, (LINDSLEY) ‘The oral pres- 
entation of ideas. Subject matter synthesis. Audience analysis, applied logic, 
discussion techniques. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


108. PERSUASION. (LINDSLEY) Communication techniques applied to indi- 
viduals, groups, and the mass. Verbal and graphic language. Psychology of 
individual differences, motivation, response. Designed especially for pre-pro- 
fessional groups. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1956-57. 


109. Oral INTERPRETATION. (BOLTON) Advanced course in literary interpre- 
tation. The essay, lyric poetry, monologue, the drama, short-story. 2 units, 
first semester. 


110. OrAL INTERPRETATION II. (LINDSLEY) Principle of empathy in interpre- 
tive reading. Literary, biographical, philosophical and aesthetic approaches 
to oral interpretation. Prerequisite: Speech 109. 2 units, second semester. 


111. AcTING. (PAxsoN) Foundation principles of acting. Characterization, 
pantomime, emotional expression and control. 3 writs, first semester. 


112A-p. ACTING AND Pay DirEcTING. (PAxson) Advanced principles of act- 
ing combined with stage direction. Prerequisite: Speech 111. 3 units, second 
semester. Either half may be taken separately. 


114. History oF THE THEATRE. (PAXSON) Historical review of the physical 
theatre. Standard theatre styles and their functional meaning. Influence of 
major production theories. Important personalities and their contribution. 
Practical experience in making working drawings and model sets. 3 wnits, 
first semester. 


115. SpEEcH DELIvery. (LINDSLEY) A specialized course in the vocal and 
physical skills requisite to effective platform delivery. 2 units, second semester. 


116. COMPARATIVE SPEECH. (FREESTONE) A specialized course in voice and 
diction. Use and application of phonetics. 2 units, first semester of alternate 
years. Not given in 1956-57. 


117-118. THEATRE THEORY AND PRACTICE. (UBANS) Elementary principles 
of scenery, lighting, and make-up. Survey of theatre organizations, with the 
physical management of plays in production as laboratory practice. 3 units, 
per semester. 


119-120. Rapio BroaDcasTING. (LINDSLEY) History and development of radio 
as a social institution. Commercial and educational aspects. Radio as a vyoca- 
tion. Microphone technique. Training in announcing and acting. Open to 
sophomores with permission of department. Prerequisite to 120: Speech 119. 
3 units per semester. 
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121-122. Rapio PRoDUCTION AND DrRECTION. (LINDSLEY) Building the radio 
program; casting, dialogue, direction, use of monitor panel, sound effects, 
recorded music. Prerequisite: Speech 119-120. Prerequisite to Speech 122: 
Speech 121. 3 units per semester. 


123-124. Rapio AND TELEVISION WRITING. (LNIDSLEY) Main types of radio 
and television scripts. The writer’s market. Preparation of program material 
with special attention to educational radio and television. Prerequisite to 
Speech 124: Speech 123. 2 units per semester. Not given in 1956-57. 


125. TELEVISION. (PIERCE) ‘Television growth, development, organization 
and operation; televised broadcasts from the standpoint of studio operation. 
Demonstrations and observations in connection with planned visits to tele- 
vision studios. 2 units, second semester. 

128. TEACHING OF SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. (LINDSLEY) An analy- 
sis of the speech training program in the secondary school. Aims and methods 
in Speech. Lectures, demonstrations, discussions. 2 units, second semester. 
130. ForENsIc ACTIVITIES. (FREESTONE) Subject to the recommendation of 
the department, special credit may be earned by participating in extracur- 
ricular contests in debate, public speaking, intramural forensics. Maximum 
of 6 units. Not more than one unit may be earned in one semester, each 
semester. 

140. Dramatic REHEARSAL AND PERFORMANCE, (PAXSON) Subject to the rec- 
ommendation of the department, special credit may be earned by participat- 
ing in the public presentation of plays. Maximum of 6 units. Not more than 
one unit may be earned in one semester, each semester. 

141-142. CrEATIVE DrAMatIcs, (PAXSON) ‘Techniques in creating avenues of 
self-expression for children; control of emotional outlets; building of atti- 
tudes through social cooperation. 2 units per semester. Not given in 1956-57. 
195-196. DrrEcTED Stupy. (THE sTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per semester. 


Graduate Courses 

Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the Dean 
of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit 
may be granted toward either the degree of Master of Arts or the General 
Secondary Credential for upper division courses in Speech 101-102, 107, 
108, 110, 114, 116, 122, 123-124, 128, and 195-196. (See pages 67-72 
for general regulations governing graduate work. ) 

201. SprecH THEORY AND THERAPY. (LINDSLEY, FREESTONE) The genetic basis 


of speech: factors influencing speech growth and development. The social 
environment and how it conditions behavior. Physiological mechanisms and 


their influence on emotional behavior. Diagnosis and treatment of special 
defects. 4 units, first semester. 


202. ResrarcH SrupiEs, (LINDSLEY) Research methodology. Survey of the 
speech research field. Special problems for investigation and report. 2 u7tits, 
second semester. 


211-212. SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) A special area study: Speech Correction, 


Dramatic Production, Interpretation, Public Speaking, Radio. 2-4 units per 


semester. 


290. THEsis ror Master or Arts Decree. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and govern- 
ment of Occidental College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of ‘Trustees 
of thirty members. Three trustees are chosen from nominations made by 
the Alumni Association and serve for a period of three years; the remain- 
der are elected at large and serve for a term of five years. The Board 
exercises general oversight of the college, determines its fundamental 
policies, supervises its finances, and appoints its administrative and 
instructional officers. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


FRANK N..RUSH).. bee co los et bb das President 
GRAHAM lL; STERLING; JRO oo). 2)n 0 2 Vice-President 
Powanrp Wo GARTER ool. 2) 008. 2. 2s ee Oe Vice-President 
DAN S. Hammack, JR. 0. 0 en Se. Secretary 
ArntHuur N. YOUNG ) 20005009 OL ee Treasurer 
ROBERTO CPENIX] ine Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
TBAN ;PAULE 6 pul 2 ons yaiens 4) eee Assistant Secretary 
Janer Bi Horry oe .28. ine ee re Assistant Treasurer 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Honorary Life Trustees 


PoMaARTIN BAKER, D:D...) 02 ee eee Palm Desert 
REMsEN Biro, D:D., LL.D., L.H.D: ..).... 05. Carmel 
EUGENE Carson Buake, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Lirr.D. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Witwurs H)Booru, LL: Do eae A New York, N.Y. 
ArtHur W. Bueti,M.De oo... oo... 2 Long Beach 
Ropert G, CLELAND, Pa.D., LL.D., Lirt.D. . . .... a Duarte 
Mrs. IRENE TAyYLor HEINEMAN, LL.D: ....... -7 eee Glendale 
ANNE IV, MUMFORD) .0°)05 2.00900. 3 0 CE Los Angeles 
PRED H, SCHAUER... :23. oe oe be ee Santa Barbara 


Mis. NORMAN CHANDLER iu... 045.44 oa ee ba Los Angeles 
BAY MOND G, RENYON situa it aoe eeu ak San Marino 
Branik NAR USHI) GciN st dee 2h. See South Pasadena 
MarssIVMAYNARD Ji Lonu .85 20 42s a Los Angeles 


*FVor the calendar year 1956. 
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Board of Trustees 


Term expires 1958 


STOIC Leer Oe ee SO La Cariada 
Ps rpg 7 BV 9 El J a Pasadena 
MEEPMPON Ve UISUAN Go ON kee ee ec wD oe eee San Marino 
MIME INORRIS (64 ot le ee che eee le. San Marino 
Summer YOUNG rT rll) i he ee ca San Marino 


RE SMe ern Mt wee ee  pue Somis 
8 RAEN T 2 ssc er ai aie sl ne South Pasadena 
ME) QUAN DER IE Coie, 2) oe wth all es wee Lt bs Los Angeles 
Mee IOCRGENSENG (2) 050. lopcie ie ym 6 ey eave et ee ee wo Los Angeles 
ME NOCH ra A hy ee ss em ae oe oa Los Angeles 
Me NORTHROP, OC.) Ooh Se ee oes Los Angeles 


MEE ADD IEN re. ccc i cee clic one eek vee ee San Francisco 
SRR e OY CU | RM ice) ted oe ick le ess veh ek ok San Marino 
Mumma VICCLELDAN (210i nnn sie ee ae Washington, D.C. 
MBE GeO ee kk chlo ns vce egies Pasadena 
Spee EL STERLING, [Rigo Gate ke ee eee we Los Angeles 


Re Ee San Marino 
ME UTACK | Roo te etek ns ec cba ea wee San Marino 
Meee OV) VICDRIDE ec ee ce Se Greenwich, Conn. 
MMos NERVCOME, ois Gets Gl ees Gdeee ue soda baked Pasadena 
I se ay os ocr Se dik a's oes we vie ete ee es Los Angeles 
MEE eV HORNE oo. ee i pk le Ba bce we Pasadena 


ALUMNI MEMBERS 


‘Term expires 1957 
Eee eet eis his bo eee ee eo bw San Gabriel 


EEMEESITE PUAN ieee Se Po ie oie Gk da Vig we 6 wo ueberd San Marino 


BOSE REUARIES fee Ce ek abr eh ee lhe. San Marino 


The President of the College, Arthur G. Coons, Ph.D., LL.D., is an 
ex-officio member of the Board of Trustees. 
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Board of Trustees 
STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 


Executive: Mr. Rush, Chairman; Mr. Bryant, Mr. Carter, Mr. Ham- 
mack, Mr. Kenyon, Dr. Little, Mr. Millar, Mrs. Newcomb, Mr. 
Sterling. 


Development (Ways and Means): Mr. Bryant, Chairman; Mr. Mage, 
Vice-Chairman; Dr. Baker, Mr. Carter, Mr. Carver, Mr. Jorgensen, 
Mr. Joyce, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Millar, Mr. Norris, Mr. Sheppard. 


Faculty and Studies: Dr. Little, Chairman; Bishop Bloy, Mrs. Chandler, 
Dr. Cleland, Judge Faries, Mrs. Heineman, Miss Mumford, Mr. Tapp. 


Grounds and Buildings: Mr. Sterling, Chairman; Mr. Bard, Mr. Carver, 
Mrs. Chandler, Mr. Mosher, Mr. Norris, Mr. Northrop, Mrs. Thorne. 


Honorary Degrees: Bishop Bloy, Chairman; Dr. Baker, Dr. Blake, Dr. 
Buell, Mrs. Chandler, Mrs. Heineman, Dr. Little, Mrs. Thorne. 


Investment and Finance: Mr. Millar, Chairman; Mr. Carter, Mr. Car- 
ver, Mr. Norris, Mr. Rush, Mr. Tapp, Dr. Young. 


Legal: Mr. Hammack, Chairman; Mr. Bryant, Judge Faries, Mr. 
Schauer, Mr. Sheppard, Mr. Sterling. 


Library: Mrs. Thorne, Chairman; Dr. Cleland, Mrs. Heineman, Mrs. 
McBride, Miss Mumford, Mr. Northrop, Mr. Speth. 


Nominations: Mr. Carter, Chairman; Mrs. Chandler, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. 
Mage, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Millar, Mr. Rush, Mrs. Toll. 


Religious Life: Dr. Little, Chairman; Dr. Baker, Dr. Blake, Bishop Bloy, 
Dr. Cleland, Mrs. Heineman. 


Staff Security Benefits: Mr. Kenyon, Chairman; Mr. Bard, Judge Faries, 
Mr. Speth, Dr. Young. 


Student Interests: Mr. Speth, Chairman; Judge Faries, Mr. Hammack, 
Mrs. Newcomb, Mr. Sheppard, Mrs. Thorne, Mrs. Toll. 


*For the calendar year 1956. 
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ADMINISTRATION 
1950-57 


Under the supervision and direction of the President, the administrative 
officers and faculty are charged with the responsibility of administering 
the educational policy and functioning of Occidental College. 


Serie GARDINER Coons, Pu.D., LL.D. ...........65...: President 
Mee OUMEE PH i a ee Dean of the Faculty 
Meee tN IAYS GULLEY, Ep.) 2)... ee ee Dean of Men and 

Director of Student Aid 
Beers DAING SWIFT, VLA. 0. ek ft ee ee: Dean of Women 
MeenGe INORMA DRADY, AD. .j..00 0 Registrar and 

Secretary of the Faculty 
MerHiivs. MARMADUKE, M.PA.............. Director of Admissions 
Seer omirH, MAL... Assistant Director of Admissions 
Ber OSCE YN TD eaten cg sk kee ee fen ee tel Chaplain 
CHARLES FREDERICK LINpDsLeY, PH.D... Director of the Summer Session 
mueaeet a JOHNSTONE \VICCLOY, M.S. 20... oe ee Librarian 
N.TxHomas NorDEN ........... Counselor and Director of Vocational 


Guidance and Placement 


Mery eeNix, MBA. DBAS .: 2... 6s. lee ci ee Comptroller 
Seeec bb Hor, A.B........ Manager of Residence and Office Manager 
Henry Harotp Hare, A.B. ......... Superintendent of Buildings and 
Construction 

MMMM SGERLIN, BO. 026.6 oe Superintendent of Grounds 
Crancy Morrison, B.S. ......... Manager of Freeman College Union 
Mame CREAGER, M.B.A... 2... 2.0.0.2 6s. Purchasing Agent and 
Manager of Book Store 

meeenT |, SCHMIDT .:........... Graduate Manager of Athletics and 
Manager of Student Activities 

Reon Hrrincer, A.B. .......... Director of Belle Wilber Thorne Hall 
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ISYMAN, | HOMPSON, DiS.ce ts ee ee Assistant to the President — 

LiL URSTON FLARSELMANS 2X, neni een) aye Executive Secretary and 

Coordinator of Alumni Activities — 

JosepH H. WapswortH, A.B. ............. Associate in Development _ 
LAURENCE RussELuL Coox, M.A. . Director of Publicity and Publications 
VELMA H. VERGARA, A.B 32998). 2 oe Alumni Secretary 
RUBY Ricn BURGAR. LN) oe eee, Head Nurse, Emmons Memorial 
Student Health Service 
Brae MM. HamMiItton, M.D) 3.0 0...0. 05.) Physician 
P. Lronarp KiAssen, M.D. 2.0. 3.4. Physician 
DaceiW, Hurray, MiD. fy... cl.j50. >. rr Psychiatrist 
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FACULTY 


With the exception of those of the President and the Dean of the Faculty, 
the names of the members of the Faculty are arranged alphabetically in 
groups as indicated by the several headings in this section. The year of 
the first appointment is given after each name. The appointments and 
academic rank indicated are for the current academic year, 1956-57. 
Marginal references are as follows: (*) on leave of absence for the year; 
(**) on partial leave of absence for the year; (1) on leave of absence for 
first semester only; (*) on leave of absence for second semester only; 
(2) appointment for first semester only; (>) appointment for second 
semester only. 


Meer GARDINER COONS (1027) 22.2.0. 02. ee President of the College 
A.B., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1922; Ph.D., 1927, University of Pennsylvania; LL.D., 1946, 
Lewis and Clark College; LL.D., 1949, William Jewell College; LL.D., 1951, Pomona College. 


SLENN S. DUMKE (1940) ......... Dean of the Faculty and Norman Bridge 


Professor of Hispanic American History 
A.B., 1988; M.A., 1939, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1942, University of California at Los Angeles. 


FULL TIME FACULTY 


Meee ABRAMS (1055)... 6 een a hs Assistant Professor of Air Science 
Captain, U.S.A.F. 


MeWALD KNAPP ADAMS (1055) ..-........--5. Assistant Professor of English 


and Comparative Literature 
A.B., B.Com., 1946, University of British Columbia; M.A., 1952; Ph.D., 1953, Northwestern 


University. 

LELAND STILLMAN BABCOCK (1952) .......... Assistant Professor of German 
A.B., 1947; M.A., 1949, University of California at Berkeley. 

AILEEN Moore BAKER (1954) ...........- Instructor in Physical Education 
B.S., 1939, Tulsa University; M.A., 1950, Colorado State College of Education. 

BUrte se DAKNES (1950) ...... 00.004 8: Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1926, Cornell College; M.A., 1928, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1931, Ohio State 
University. 

MAN WHITH DEFBE (1054,) .........5..-.5- Assistant Professor of Religion 


A.B., 1948, Occidental College; B.D., 1945, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ed.D., 1951, Colum- 
bia University. 


GABRIELLE VONMUuUNK BENTON (1952) ...... Associate Professor of Romance 
Ph.D., 1926, University of Vienna, Austria. Languages 

Gams GRAHAM BICKLEY (1935) ..:....... Professor of Romance Languages 
B.S., 1921; M.A., 1928, University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, University of California. 

JosEpH Haroip BIRMAN (1940) ............. Assistant Professor of Geology 
A.B., 1944, Brown University; M.Sc., 1950, California Institute of Technology. 

Beemom LEROY BOLLMAN (1936) ....... alee apiece: Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1931; M.S., 1938, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, California Institute of Technology. 
Meee eLEN BOLTON (1053) .....6.2- 0052+ -. Assistant Professor of Speech 

B.S., 1938; M.A., 1940, Northwestern University. 
BMT LEY (1030) 0) occ oa ee dee eee Professor of Chemistry 


A.B., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; Ph.D., 1930, California Institute of 
Technology. 
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+) GIDBERT DRIGHOUSEL( 1939) 3s oc our eee ee ree Professor of Psychology — 
B.S., 1930; M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, State University of Iowa. 

Rocer. K. BURKE (1047) °f oro ee Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., 1942, Springfield College; M.S., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles. 

BASIEWDUSACCAI(1055)) satis Associate Professor of Comparative Literature | 
A.B., 1939; M.A., 1941; Ph.D., 1950, University of Wisconsin. 

(GEORGE: 11) CLELAND. (1054) ic 1ceteeere te a Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1942, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1951, California Institute of Technology. 

Caanurs Vi Coxer'(1960)) 2.05 won ss. Instructor in Physical Education and 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Stanford University. Coach of Track 

PV AVIDICOLE (10477) tnt c tas aoe Wt eareee tence Associate Professor of Psychology 


A.B., 1946, yee of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1954, 
Claremont College. 


ROBERT Pp OCOELIER (1052 ) paehecta nee er ae Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1942, Reed College; oh D., 1955, Stanford University. 
(GEOBPREY) GRORTS (1955) boan fee, Associate Professor of Actuarial Science 


B.Com., 1946, University of Manitoba. 


ALBERT GROISSANIT [4.927.), v.05. i oe poe Associate Professor of English and 


American Literature 
A.B., 1917, University of Southern California; M.A., 1982, Occidental College. 


BENJAMIN Hays CuLLEY:(1043))). 015 aaaee oe Dean of Men and 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1984; M.Ed., 1986; Ed.D., 1949, University of Southern California. 


HOM IENINIS! (1036 i an eee Instructor in Physical Education and 


Coach of Football and Swimming 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College; M.A., 1955, Los Angeles State College. 


LAURENCE DERYCKE (1943) 4B .),)) 6 ee ee Professor of Economics 
B.B.A., 1929; M.B.A., test, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1945, University of California. 

"ROBERT EH) DICKERSON (1052). See ee Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S., 1949, Georgetown University; M.A., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles. 

Joun MALCOLM DUNHAM (1056) . 3.00. kee Instructor in Chemistry 
B.S., 1948, University of California at Los Angeles. 

Grant LEesTER DUNLAP (1954)....... Instructor in Physical Education and 
A.B., 1947, College of the Pacific. Coach of Basketball and Baseball 

HAROLD bs. ERICKSON (1960) ote Sood, Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., 1938; M.A., 1951; Ed.D., 1954, University of California. 

ROY. VV UE AIRCHIED (4950) 20 hoe us wine aks Assistant Professor of Psychology 


A.B., 1943, University of California; B.D., 1946, San Francisco Theological Seminary; M.A., 1947, 
University of Chicago. 


Davin Freperic Ferris (1955) ........---- Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., 1989; M.A., 1952, San Diego State College. 


TESTI N er PIPE LOAO, fin oeagien Git en tn Professor of Romance Languages 
A.B., 1934; M.A., 1935, Stanford University; M.A., 1937, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1939, Stan- 
ford University. 


NorMAN WILLIAM FREESTONE (1940) ................. Professor of Speech 
A.B., 1935, Brigham Young University; M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1941, University of Southern C 


ifornia 

COAL ERODSHAM: C105 0.) tien heavier er ine Bue Associate Professor of Music 
A.B., 1987; M.A., 1938, University of Redlands. ; 

SOAR IT KY GLOYNG (1940) ii x sie cane wee ee ee Professor of Philosophy 


A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.D., 1930, Union Theological Seminary; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1942, 
Columbia University. 
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MIRE ISS -CLOLICP lec Gen ae Sieh reals ae da ee doo. Professor of Music 
Diploma, 1932, Juilliard School of Music; A.B., 1940, Colorado College. 


mame VV ILLIAM: FIANSEN (1056)................ Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., 1948; B.F.A., 1948, University of Nebraska; M.F.A., 1949, Escuela Universitaria de Bellas 
Artes, Mexico. 

DEMME LBIN FIEDLUND (1956) .. vii Oe i ee kee Professor of Air Science 


B.S., 1950, Georgetown University; Lt. Col., U.S.A.F. 


JouN WALTER HERMSDORF (1955) ........ Assistant Professor of Air Science 
A.B., 1941, San Jose State College; Captain, U.S.A.F. 


Meaty HIUDSON (1050)... 0c ee eee Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1947; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., 1956, Stanford University. 


Meee vVICLIAM TLUDSON, JR. (1055) ........ 0600000105 Instructor in Biology 
A.B., 1948; M.A., 1950, Occidental College. 


ME IEUANIOTLUME (1954) 02). oe5 6d ee ee ak Instructor in Speech 
A.B., 1950; M.A., 1952, Occidental College. 


Merve VL, JACOBS-(1056) u.. 2. ess Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1950, Occidental College; M.A., 1952; Ph.D., 1954, University of Denver. 


MoarHeR B. JENNINGS (1049) ............. Assistant Professor of Psycholog 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Occidental College. 


NEEDS NCCT O47 Miers ny 2 cr ar pide egret pe seavi hb gle) ae = Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1938; M.S., 1940, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, California Institute of Technology. 


MEPIS 1051) 0). eV pls wa wees Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., 1939, San Jose State College; M.A., 1942, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


FRANKLYN D. JossELYN (1955) . Chaplain and Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1937, University of California at Los Angeles; Th.B., 1940, Princeton Theological Seminary; 
Ed.D., 1951, Columbia University. 


BaNESTONE ADELE KINNEY (1025) ...-.....-.....:. Professor of Education 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University of California. 


MeeeerreLIsvEen KIRKPATRICK) (1025) %.... 00. 6ee debe Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute of Technology. 


Meretonmib, KROEBER (1955) 1 .'. 06.2. ee es Assistant Professor of History 
and History of Civilization 

A.B., 1948; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., 1951, University of California. 
SeeNnre OAMUEL KurRTZ (1946) .........0..5... Professor of English and 


American Literature 
A.B., 1929, Jamestown College; B.A., 1933; M.A., 1940, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1947, Yale 
University. 


MPIAKE (1045) 1... 2 DE ee aes Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1924, University of Vermont; MA 1929, Radcliffe College; Ph.D., 1935, Brown University. 


ET CANIBERT (1948)... 0.2 ee a eee es Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1939, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1942, University of Chicago. 


Sond BURT LAURIDSEN (1946) ............4.. Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., 19387; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 


RayMonp ELMER LINDGREN (1942-5; 1954) ... Associate Professor of History 
A.B., 1935; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1948, Maivercity of California at Los Angeles. 


MaaniLes HREDERICK LINDSLEY (1923) .........+++.-+>: Professor of Speech 


and Director of the Summer Session 
A.B., 1915; M.A., 1916, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1932, University of Southern California. 
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ELIzABETH JoHNSTONE McCuoy (1924) .. Librarian and Instructor in Library 
A.B., 1913, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 


BULisihe VIGCCUNEM tO5 100 cae ore ee ee Instructor in Political Science 
A.B., 1948, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Raymonp Goss McKELvEy (1939) ............ Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931, Claremont Colleges. 


FELIx Epwarp McKERNAN (1955) .....------- Associate Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937, University of Miami; A ep 1946, University of Michigan; Ed.D., 1956, University of 
Southern California. 


Joun Witt1am McMENAMIN (1946) ........ Assoctate Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1949, University of California at Los Angeles. 

JAMESVA VIVIEACHAM (10650) (Qe 4 a eiatek fe. Assistant Professor of Air Science 
Major, U.S.A.F. 

POON-KAW IVIOK (1044) ee ees Professor of Chinese History and Culture 


A.B., 1928, Lingnan University; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 


Rosert +) IViooREs(1050 hone ts eee Research Associate and Director, 
Moore Laboratory of Zoology 


ee 1903, University of Pennsylvania; M.A., 1904, Harvard University; Sc.D., 1949, Occidental 
ollege. 


MITRIAM IVIORRIS (4.054) ta. eds ee oe ee Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A., 1947, New Jersey College for Women; M.A., 1949, University of Kentucky; Ph.D., 1954, 
University of Wisconsin, 


VVTELIAM J oVLORRIS (1055) 2 Giana connate Associate Professor of Geology 
A.B., 1948, Syracuse University; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., 1951, Princeton University. 


Gi Anes 15) Moss '‘(1984) Genk Se a ee Assistant Professor of Air Science 
A.B., 1947, University of California at Santa Barbara; M.S. in Ed., 1949, University of Southern 
California; Captain, U.S.A.F. 


CiuBEnT GUNOBLE(1044).).¢ Jes ue eee Chaplain and Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1928, Occidental College; B.D., 1931, Union Theological Seminary; M.A., 1981, Columbia 
University; D.D., 1950, University of Dubuque. 


CuHar_Ees BERNARD O’HarE (1954) ........ Assistant Professor of English and 
A.B., 1948; M.A., 1949, University of Wisconsin. Comparative Literature 


KENNETH OLIVER (1948) .. Professor of English and Comparative Literature 
s aa 1935, Willamette University; M.A., 1939, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, University 
0 isconsin. 


Oman VENPAXSON (1050) 3242 o - Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama 
A.B., 1948, Occidental One M.A., 1950, Northwestern University. 


GCONSTANCERVLs PERKINS, (1047) coasuc os cee ae ee Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., 19385, University of Denver; M.A., 1937, Mills College. 


BOY Ge PRITRIE C4050 ) vaccine fete, eae. ape ee ek eee Professor of Education 
A.B., 1935, University of Nevada; Ed.D., 1949, Stanford University. 


RICHARD HE ROST HEATH (4047 )ite coe ree Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1988, Pacific University; Ph.D., 1944, University of Wisconsin. 


DIDANIEL SS HOBUNSON (4G57 a. wee eee Visiting Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., 1910, Butler College; a Ne 1911, Yale University; Ph.D., 1917, Harvard University. 


JOHN EDWARD: RODES*(4050),..4 0-8 tet. Associate Professor of History and 


History of Civilization 

A.B., 1943, University of Southern California; Certificat d’Etudes Superieures d’Histoire, 1947 

a ae M.A., 1948, University of Southern California; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1954, Harvard 
niversity. 
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Me HOULE (1952) 0 Saeco ee Assistant Professor of History 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles. 


THEODORE KiLIAN RUPRECHT (1956) .............. Instructor in Economics 
A.B., 1951, Occidental College. 


Roper S. Ryr (1955) .... Imstructor in English and Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1989; M.A., 19538, Occidental College. 


SMIEOIVIARTIN SELLE, (1023) 0. oe cece ee cane bes Professor of Biology 
B.S., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1921, University of California; Ph.D., 1934, University of 
Southern California. 


PeOL MILLARD SHELDON (1950) ........... Associate Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1931, Harvard College; M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1951, New York University. 

MIOWARD S. SWAN (1034) ............5. James G. Warren Professor of Music 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College; M.A., 1941, Claremont Colleges. 

Mary LaInc SwIFT (1954) ...... Dean of Women and Lecturer in Education 
A.B., 1926, Vassar College; M.A., 1941, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

MeeeeIPONTER LHOMAS( (1050) . 2... cee be ee ves Instructor in Biology 


B.S., 1949, California Institute of Technology; M.A., 1949, Stanford University. 


EVELYN FLacc THOMPSON (1944) ........... Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., 1940; M.A., 1943, Occidental College. 


Max ALBERT TREUSCORFF (1948) ........ Instructor in Romance Languages 
A.B., 1940, Lycee Rollin, Paris; A.B., 1951; M.A., 1954, University of Califormia at Los Angeles. 


Cari FREDERICK TRIEB ( ioe pee | a ae Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of Southern California; Ph.D., 1948, 
Stanford University. 


Mer7ApeTH C. WENTWORTH (1054) . 2... ... 20... Instructor in Philosophy 
A.B., 1953, Occidental College; M.A., 1954, University of Southern California. 


Patricta McGratuH WHITE (1942) ........ Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College. 


MEE Y OW NG (1020) oo. Oba ci cee eee des Professor of Art 
A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 1920; M.F.A., Princeton University. 


PART TIME FACULTY AND ACADEMIC STAFF 


LAWRENCE ANTHONY ABLER (1955) ... By Special Appointment, Department 


of English and Comparative Literature 
B.A., 1948;.M.A., 1949, University of Wisconsin. 


MEO CL O50 Joc oO cue face cee oe ne le layin. Teacher of Cello 


Meropore KR. CoNNETT (1955) .......- Lecturer, Department of English and 
Comparative Literature 
B.A., 1932, University of California; M.A., 1937, Columbia University. 


MeMEECMARDOROSSAN (1050)... 2... i kee ee tees Teacher of Piano 
B.M., 1952; M.M., 1953, University of Southern California. 
SeesehieT Louise pI PretRo (1956) ..........-.--- By Special Appointment, 
A.B., 1934; M.A., 1987, University of Southern California. Department of Speech 
WerenMeA CuILpERs EpLEY (1954) .....062.000 e003 By Special Appointment, 
B.S., 1941, Indiana University. Department of Education 
aJoHN Forster (1956) ... By Special Appointment, Department of Sociology 


B.A., 1951, Kent State University; M.A., 1954, University of Hawaii. 
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Kowin CG. \FRANKLIN }(1056) 0 ae: Lecturer, Department of Mathematics 
B.S., 1914; M.S., 1915, University of Southern California. 

HaroLp GEBHARDT (1942) ..... By Special Appointment, Department of Art 
Layton Art School, Milwaukee; Chicago Art Institute. 

FREDERIC Kink HALLAM (1955) ...... By Special Appointment, Department 
A.B., 1950, Occidental College. of Education 

RICHARD) LLARSH: (1041) er ee eee Lecturer, Department of Psychology 
A.B., 1940; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 

Rosert Epwarp HAzeLTon (1955) .... By Special Appointment, Department 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College. of Education 

EILUACKUBE C1082) Gaus wee ce Research Associate, Department of Sociology 
A.B., 1941, College of Emporia; Ph.D., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles. 

ARNOLD KOBLENTZ (1951) J. .cl. aun Oe os ee Teacher of Oboe 

Howarp C. Lockwoop (1956) ........ By Special Appointment, Department 
A.B., 1950; M.A., 1951, Occidental College. of Psychology 

MircHecy LuRIE) (1951) 50 06s ek Teacher of Clarinet 
Diploma, 1942, Curtis Institute of Music. 

GCUARENCE IVIADER (4055))) 208% ee College Organist and Teacher of Organ 

HERBERT MEYER (1953) ...... Research Associate, Department of Chemistry 


B.S., 1922; M.S., 1924; Ph.D., 1925, Technische Hochschule, Berlin. 


bEpcar C, Pierce (1950) ... By Special Appointment, Department of Speech 
A.B., 1945, University of Michigan. 


BE LLewettyn Roperts (1946). o>. ee Teacher of Voice 
Mus. D., 1952, McMurry College. 

Miri. RONE ROWLEY (1066). 5) seme ee By Special Appointment, 
A.B., 1930, LaVerne College. Department of Education 


Rut Lois RussELy (1955) . By Special Appointment, Department of Biology 
B.A., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles. 


ALTON EVERETT, SCOTT (1055), iii eee ole By Special Appointment, 


Department of Education 
A.B., 1986, San Jose State College; M.A., 1943, University of California; Ed.D., 1955, University 
of Southern California. 


PDAVIDUALERED (UHOMAS (1951): 47 Sie ee By Special Appointment, 


Department of Political Science 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; LL.B., 1948, Harvard University. 


AUBHULZERKO (41051,) 090 1. NU ae et we ee Teacher of Piano 
B.M., 1926, Northwestern University; Graduate, 19383, Berlin Hochschule Fuer Musik. 


Maris Uxpis UBANS (1956) ........ By Special Appointment, Department of 


Speech, and Stage Manager of Thorne Hall 
B.S., 1954, University of Syracuse; M.A., 1955, Northwestern University. 


JOR GOV ALE R al HORG ihm ci Siena |e, lle nea ne ee By Special Appointment, 


Department of Philosophy and Religion 
B.A., 1944, University of Arizona; B.D., 1947, McCormick Theological Seminary; M.A., 1951, 
Yale University. 


KaTHRYN M. WaAssERBURGER (1952) ............. By Special Appointment, 
B.E., 1929, University of California at Los Angeles. Department of Education 
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EMERITI 
WILLIAM WILSON ANDERSON (1924) ........ Director of Athletics, Emeritus 
B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 
Witu1aM Gorpvon BELL (1909) ... Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 


B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of Colorado. 


mopentT GuAss CLELAND (109012) .............. Professor Emeritus of History 
A.B., 1907, Occidental College; A.B., 1909; Ph.D., 1912, Princeton University; LL.D., 1941, Coe 
College; Litt.D., 1943, Occidental College. 


Beem VIARTIN DAY (1023) . 0.2 0. eee Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
A.B., 1905; M.A., 1908, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1931, University of Southern California. 


Sere LiZABETH FIELD (1027).......0..345. Professor Emeritus of Biology 
A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1927, Univer- 
sity of California. 


MarGery FREEMAN (1940) ........ Associate Professor Emeritus of Religion 
A.B., 1909, Vassar College; L.H.D., 1944, Lewis and Clark College. 


Water Earnte Hartrey (1926) ... Professor Emeritus of Organ and Theory 
A.B., 1908; B.Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild of Organists, 1924. 


Hucu Sears LowTHER (1924) .... Professor Emeritus of Classical Languages 
A.B., 1899, Syracuse University; Ph.D., 1904, University of Pennsylvania. 


MNPeMBE MY GITATING C1021) 248.5622. a Vee Os oe oe: Comptroller, Emeritus 
A.B., 1916, Occidental College. 


Bames LIUNTLEY SINCLAIR (1922) ......... Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.A., 1911; M.A., 1915, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1916, Syracuse University. 


FRANK JASON SMILEY (1919) .... Professor Emeritus of Biology and Geology 
A.B., 1918; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., 1917, Harvard University. 


MESIBIVIAY OMITHIES (1944) . ce. cus eles dae Dean of Women, Emeritus 
A.B., 1910, Lawrence College; M.A., 1926, University of Chicago. 


eran PO STELTER (1021). .9e cesses. Professor Emeritus of English 
A.B., 1905, University of Kansas; M.A., 1909, Yale University; Ph.D., 1918, Cornell University. 


Martin JAMES STORMZAND (1926) ......... Professor Emeritus of Education 
ey 1904, Alma College; B.D., 1908, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ph.D., 1930, University of 
icago. 


BeeriuelAyLoOn (190260) ..::........ Associate Professor Emeritus of German 
A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. 


DEPARTMENTAL CONSULTANTS 


fener BELT, M.D.......... Me Re Ae ts, Consultant in Literature 
MELANIN Foiled Ai a Phe es Gee a kh mee Consultant in Economics 
MUMMY VI SHOW ERS sc sce cies wise tlace ae end aed Consultant in Economics 
MTA AIT. GOTT 5 3 2. hl ee le ee Consultant in Chemistry 
RRIMEN CUTER AG Bet ty Consultant in Art 
EEE TTUS, PED. Die ey ieee Consultant in Oriental 

Culture and Civilization 
MMe MP INGLOR, 20.04 sue i cele ne eg eee ew Consultant in Languages 
MAT OUOK BY ese A)S- eld vine whe bee os Consultant in Mathematics 
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FACULTY COMMITTEES 


1950-57 
Admissions: Brantley, Brady, Cole, Culley, Dumke, Frodsham, Marma- 
duke, Swift. 


Advisory: Coons, Culley, deRycke, Dumke, Fife, Petrie, Swift, Lambert. 
Assembly: McKelvey, Dumke, Gross, Hansen, Josselyn, Kroeber, Linds- 
ley, Paxson, ASOC Representative. 


Athletics: Beebe, Cleland, Coker, Culley, Dennis, Dunlap, Fenix, Kirk- 
patrick, Ryf, Schmidt. 


Audio-Visual: Petrie, Croissant, Erickson, Hazelton, Hume, Jones. 


Counseling: Swift, Beebe, Brady, Cole, Connett, Culley, Dumke, Ferg 
Jacobs, Jennings, Norden 


Curriculum: Bollman, Bickley, Birman, Brady, Brantley, Cole, deRyeee 
Dumke, Freestone, Gloyn, Hedlund, Johnson, Lindgren, McKelvey, 
Oliver, iene Rodes, Selle, Sheldon, San Trieb, Young. 


Faculty Discussion: Lindgren, Busacca, Kroeber, Lambert, McKernan, 


O’Hare, White. 


Faculty Interests: Kinney, Baker, Barnes, Dumke, Freestone, A. Hudson, 
Johnson, W. Morris. 


Foreign Students Advisory: Perkins, Benton, Bolton, Fife, Harshman, 
Mok, Rodes, Thompson, Treuscorff. 


Graduate: Dumke, Brady, Brantley, Cole, deRycke, Freestone, Lindgren, 
McKelvey, Oliver, Petrie, Selle, Swan, Trieb. 


Health: Burke, Burgar, Fenix, Hamilton, J. Hudson, Klassen, Ruprecht, 
Thomas. 


Library: Young, Adams, Benton, Dumke, McCloy, Rolle. 
Religious Interests: Josselyn, Beebe, Lambert, McMenamin, Wentworth. 
Rhodes Scholarship: Kurtz, Dumke, Gloyn, Rodes. 


Scholarships and Student Aid: Collier, Babcock, Brady, Crofts, Culley, 
Fenix, McCune, Marmaduke, Perkins, Swift, Young. 


Special Programs: Lindsley, Brighouse, Dumke, Freestone, Ryf. 


Student Conduct and Scholarship: Dumke, Brady, Culley, deRycke, 
Gloyn, Josselyn, Lake, Marmaduke, Reath, Swift. 


Student Life: Culley, Dumke, Hoit, Johnson, Paxson, Swan, Swift, ASOC 


Representatives. 


Summer Session: Lindsley, Bickley, Brady, Dumke, Petrie, Reath. 
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REGISTRATION STATISTICS 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, 1955-56 


FIRST SEMESTER 


Men Women Total 


Memttudtes Gc t we 36 
SIE alk paired 153 
CLs ae 162 
MepgOMOres ............ 186 
ES 212 
Meise... ks se! 43 
RE nes Nig iw Sia ae 792 


21 57 
101 254, 
124, 286 
144, 330 
151 363 

19 62 
560 1352 


Total Number Individuals Registered 


Betta Sesc10Ns 1955-50505. Ge le ke ey Pee eee 
EC OSIOTIET Oy 08 Aes a no Gk. once woe cece he ge aes 


Less duplication of Summer Session Students 


in either regular session 1955-56 


Ner Torat—July 1955-June 1956 


Bie) leafajie) vel elWa tag 6) \b) 16 (e- 8 Je 19) erie! 's' 


vp 8 ee 8 ee eee 8 ee te hte ew 


SECOND SEMESTER 
Men Women Total 


32 22 54 
172 99 271 
164, £5 277 
167 138 305 
192 144 333 

34, 17 54 
761 530 1291 
845 598 14.43 
159 aot 480 

1004, 919 1923 

64, 50 114, 

94,0 869 1809 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1955-56 


Doctor of Divinity 


Paul Ge Garter 


George Hunter Hall 
Richard M. Mussen 


Doctor of Humanities 


Mark R. Harrington 


Doctor of Laws 


Francis Shaw Baer 
James David Zellerbach 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1955-56 


Elizabeth Chandler Aldrich 
Walter J. W. Arnell 
William P. Bair 

John F. Charnell 

George G. Gallagher 


Beverly Ann Holman Kilman 


William Purcell Mayer 


Master of Arts 


Gary Alvis Power 
Donald J. Proctor 


Nadia Salem 


Marlene kK. Sweeney Shaw 
Richard LeRoy Thompson 


Hajime Uyehara 


Wilhelmus Adrianus van der Donk 
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Bachelor of Arts 


Graduation Honors of Summa Cum Laude, Magna Cum Laude and Cum Laude are 
conferred upon candidates who have achieved grade point averages of 3.90, 3.50 and 
3.25, respectively, for their entire college course, their work at Occidental College and 
their upper division courses in their major subject and who also have achieved a grade 
of ““B” in comprehensive examinations in the major field. Summa Cum Laude is indi- 


cated by *, Magna Cum Laude by *, and Cum Laude by *. 


Eleanor Edith Abrams 
Barbara Ann Alexander 
*Jeanne Marie Alexander 
Richard Hadley Alley, Jr. 
Sue Jane Burkhalter Alvord 
Gene Warren Anderson 
Marjorie Frances Ansite 
Hernaldo Ronald Avila 
Bruce Arlington Baggett 
James Risley Bagnall 
Eleanor Jane Bannister 
Carroll Corbett Barbour 
Arlene Aiko Barnard 
William Sherman Bell 
William Langston Bents 
James Allen Berget 

John Thomas Bickford, Jr. 
Robert Howard Billings 
Guy Radford Bivans 
Georgina Uta Ingrid Bloomfield 
Nancy Jane Bowman 
Barbara Anne Broad 
Elizabeth Grace Brookes 
John Arthur Brookes 
Charles Warren Buck 
Barbara Jane Burrows 
William Lloyd Callison 
William Frederick Carling 
Minkyu Cho 

Carlynn Chaffee Christian 
John Richard Clarke 
Thomas Allan Clarke 

John P. Clay 

William T. Colwell, Jr. 
James J. Corbett } 
Nancy Elaine Critchlow 
Arthur Edward Crouch, Jr. 
James Leslie Crum 

C. DeForest Cutler 
Virginia Elizabeth Dahlberg 
Judith Zarifa Daniels 
Marilee Duthie Davis 
Muriel Elizabeth Davis 
*Dolores Jean Depew 
“Virginia Erminia Di Tullio 
John Donald Douglas 


Robert Earl Dreibelbis 
Austin Calvin Emmerling 
Jean Vivian Entwistle 

M. Lyell Evans 
*Marilyn Jean Fair 

Henry Fairbanks 

Donnelly Moseley Fenn 
Robert Ferguson 

Marilyn Ann Beynon Fisher 
*David Alexander Ford 
Robert Lee Foreman 
Lawrence John Foster 

Paul Montgomery Foster 
Eleanor Speth Fuller 
Francis Kenneth Gates, Jr. 
Margery Arrand Gates 
Mary Quick Gates 

Stephen William Gelsinger, Jr. 
Charles Eddy Giffin 

Bruce Collins Gilliland 
Charles Vincent Gilliland 
“Dorothea Ellenor Dixon Gillingham 
Marilyn Margaret Gise 
Keith Selwyn Glazer 
Gretchen Mary Glover 
Lloyd William Graham, Jr. 
Walter Alvin Greenup 
Harry William Gregory 
Dean Chester Grimes 
*Julius Harry Grollman, Jr. 
Cherry Groszkruger 
“Edward Joseph Grubbs 
“Alvin Irving Haimson 
Barbara Jean Hair 

Ronald Roy Hallam 

Diane Dorette Harden 
William Marshall Haukenberry 
Patricia Ann Trim Headlund 
John Howard Heard 

Joyce Courcier Hecht 

Keith M. Henderson 

Gary Jay Hess 

Kelly Lavon Hester 

Charles Walton Hicks 
“Jacquelyn Hitzker 

Dorothy Virginia Hjelte 
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James Richard Hollinger 
Janice May Holst 
Harvey Byron Hopps 
Muncie Hawks Howell 
8Glen Paul Hubbard 
Philip Clinton Hudson 
John Hatheway Irons 
Claire J. Jenks 

John A. Joannes 

JoAnne Evelynn Johns 
David Dunbar Johnson 
Donald Wendell Johnson 
Laurence Alvin Johnson 
Sheldon Robert Johnson 
"Barbara Claire Keith 


*Marianne Richards Kersten 


Carol Collette Keyes 
*Marilyn Kindy 

Gary Ellsworth Kinnett 
Alan Jackson Kiser 
Mary Elizabeth Knepp 
Dimitri Gabriel Kostiw 
Rodney Merlin Lackey 
John A. K. Lake 

Frank Samuel Lanou 
Janette Louise Leppe 
Michael Norman Lesh 
Raymond Charles Libby 
Elaine Anne Lindo 
Elizabeth Ann Logg 
Michael Richard Lomen 
Donovan Loren Lyon 
Valeta Viola Lyons 
Louise Ann McCluskey 


Thomas Norman McCready 


Roger MacGregor 
*Marjorie Beverly McNeil 
Victor F. Malzahn 


*Nancy Forsythe Marimon 


Leland Warren Marple 


Edward Harbert Marshall, Jr. 


Charlene G. Mathias 
Barbara Day Maurer 
George Louquet Miller 
*Grace Alice Moore 


Georgia Morrissey 
“Dale Cline Morter 


Margaret Grace Mortimer 


Barbara Ann Motta 
Manuel Ruiz Murrieta 
Richard Bruce Myers 


Jacqueline Katherine Neace 


Laurel Byron Newquist 
Robert Edgar Noel, III 
Oakley Latimer Norton 


Degrees 


Emile Whitaker Old 
James Mon Ong 
Jean Margaret Orville 
Margaret Ann Paden 
*Esther Sarah Palmer 
Frank Panarisi 
Morris Brown Parker, III 
Tom Warburton Paul 
Elbert Andras Johannes Pedersen 
Marion Pennebaker 
*Gloria Clark Poe 
John Alfred Pollard 
Charles William Pomeroy 
Richard Ivan Porter 
Janalie Provence 
"Douglas Kent Ramsey 
Sylvia J. Ranney 
Nada Claudette Rapelje 
*Thomas D. Reese 
Jeanne Lucille Reitzell 
Charmaine Renick 
Gary Wayne Bheinschild 
Sue Haukenberry Rheinschild 
Robert L. Risley 
Gene Willson Ross, Jr. 
Helen M. Salter 
Clark Tullis Scarboro 
Carole Jean Schanen 
Joyce Marie Schinnerer 
Rel Eugene Schmitt 
Galen Paul Schwab 
Maxine Bell Schwab 
Jeremy Clare Sexsmith 
John B. Shepard, Jr. 
Edwin Franklin Shinn 
>John Martin Short 
LuAnn Short 
Robert Theodore Sievert 
Sue Ann Simons 
*Laurie Ann Sinclair 
Doreen Peden Siodmak 
Dale Redner Smith 
(Marilyn) Sue Smith 
Douglass Loren Smoyer 
Richard Dean Sovde 
*Marilyn Marie Spaan 
Douglas Morcom Spence 
Janice Louise Spivey 
Robert Lee Swan 
Merrill Lyle Swanson 
Janice Neal Tackett 
Eloise Kay Tanner 
Charles C, Thelen 
Barbara Evelyn Thomas 
Charmian Nerreter Thomas 
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Degrees 


LuAnn Thorne Robert Ralph Wells 

Ann Heather Tiff John White, Jr. 

Suzanne Willett Tobey Myrtle Elizabeth Whitsett 
Phyllis Tomaske Louise Blackman Wilson 
Bradley Bruce Underwood Glen Audubon Wilt, Jr. 
Richard Denton Van Duzer, III Harry R. Wingren 
Murray Eugene Via William Bernard Wirin 
Frederick William Volken *Patricia Anne Witherel 
Paul Thomas Walker Richard Mack Wonder 
Ann Watkins *Elbert Newton Woodruff, Jr. 
Joane B. Watts Ann Cottrell Zwicker 


SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1955-56 


Doctor of Divinity  .... 6. .  c ee oe een a ee ie ale ee 3 
Doctor of Humanities 0.60.0 oe be ce ln es eee | 
Doctor of Laws 6 ccc 2c ee escola cee shee es eeu ule chelate en 2 
Master of Arts... ce pie ee oak lle sels os eo ore oti etn ene 14, 
Bachelor of Arts 0... 200i. cc ae eee ee ete Ge bald tue! sana 224, 


HONORS AWARDED IN 1955-56 


Graduation Honors of Summa Cum Laude, Magna Cum Laude and Cum Laude are 
indicated in the list of Bachelors of Arts, 

During the year 1955-56 the following students were elected to the Delta Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa: 


Marilyn Jean Fair Roger MacGregor 

Julius Harry Grollman, Jr. Nancy Forsythe Marimon 
Alvin Irving Haimson Dale Cline Morter 

Barbara Claire Keith Esther Sarah Palmer 
Marianne Richards Kersten Douglas Kent Ramsey 
Marilyn Kindy Elbert Newton Woodruff, Jr. 
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HOW TO GET TO OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


By Automobile. From Los Angeles, take the Pasadena Freeway north to Ave- 
nue 52 (about 414 miles from the four-level interchange shown on the map). 
Turn left on Avenue 52 three blocks to North Figueroa. Turn left on Figueroa 
two blocks to Avenue 50. Turn right on Avenue 50 and follow it for a mile 
and a quarter to York Boulevard. Turn left on York four blocks to Armadale 
Avenue. Turn right on Armadale one block to the Occidental campus. 

From Pasadena, follow Colorado Street west to Eagle Rock Boulevard. Turn 
left on Eagle Rock Boulevard for about two-thirds of a mile to Westdale 
Avenue. Turn left on Westdale two blocks to the Occidental campus, 

From Glendale, follow Colorado Street east to Eagle Rock Boulevard. Turn 
right on Eagle Rock Boulevard about two-thirds of a mile to Westdale Avenue. 
Turn left on Westdale two blocks to the Occidental campus. 

From Hollywood Freeway, Harbor Freeway, Santa Ana Freeway, or San 
Bernardino Freeway, follow the freeway to the four-level interchange in the 
heart of Los Angeles, where all the freeways join, then follow the Pasadena 
Freeway north as described in Paragraph 1 above. 


By Bus. Take either the No. 6 bus or the Eagle Rock “5” bus, northbound, on 
Broadway in downtown Los Angeles. Ride to end of No. 6 line, or to Avenue 
45 on the “5” line. 


By Motor Coach. From Glendale, eastbound coaches of the Asbury Rapid 
Transit System connect with the ‘‘5” bus line in Eagle Rock, as do westbound 
coaches of the same system from Pasadena. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR CORRESPONDENCE 


The Post Office Address of Occidental College is 1600 Campus Road, 
Los Angeles 41, California. 


Correspondence concerning general interests of the College should be 
addressed to the President. 


Inquiry concerning faculty appointments and academic interests should 


be addressed to the Dean of the Faculty. 


Other inquiries should be addressed to the officers named below: 


Admission of students . . . . . . . . . Director of Admissions 
Alumniaffairs . .. . . . . . Coordinator of Alumni Activities 
Business affairs... 0. 5 we ws a 
Cataloguesand bulletins. . . . . . . . Secretary of the Faculty 
Publiceventsand lectures . . . . . . . Dztrector of Thorne Hall 
Scholarships, employment and student aid . . Director of Student Aid 
Student Affairs . 2°. . 0.0 4. (20.0 0 9 aculty 
Summer Session . . . . . . . . Dzirector of the Summer Session 
Transcripts of Records, etc. . . . . . « \« « | sn 
Veterans’ Affairs...) 5) 6 6 6 ee rr 
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Published four times a year, in January, March, August and November, by Occidental 
College, 1600 Campus Road, Los Angeles 41, California, and entered as second-class 
matter, August 19, 1926, at the Post Office at Los Angeles, California, under the Act of 
August 24, 1912. 
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A WORD TO PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 


A college catalogue must serve many pur- 
poses, but one of its most important functions 
is to give to prospective students and their 
parents information which will be helpful in 
choosing a college. A review of the Table of 
Contents on pages 6 and 7 will help you to 
locate such information as may be of special 
interest to you. If you do not find answers to 
questions which you may have in mind, please 
feel free to write to officers of the college as 
indicated inside the front cover of this bulle- 
tin. You are most cordially invited to visit the 
Occidental College campus whenever it may 
be convenient for you to do so. 
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OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
MASTER DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
MAY 1955 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 
1957-58 


FIRST SEMESTER 
SEPTEMBER 12, Thursday—-SEPTEMBER 13, Friday: Registration. 
SEPTEMBER 16, Monday: Classes begin. 


NoveMBER 28, Thursday, through December 1, Sunday: Thanksgiving 
Vacation. 


DECEMBER 14, Saturday, through January 5, Sunday: Christmas 
Vacation. 


JaNuarY 17, Friday: Classes end. 


January 22, Wednesday, through January 30, Thursday: Final Course 
Examinations. 


SECOND SEMESTER 
Fesruary 6, Thursday—FEsruary 7, Friday: Registration. 
FEBRUARY 10, Monday: Classes begin. 
Marcu 29, Saturday, through Aprix 6, Sunday: Easter Vacation. 
May 30, Friday: Classes end. 


June 2, Monday—JuneE 3, Tuesday: Comprehensive Examinations for 
June and September Degree Candidates (unless previously com- 


pleted). 


JUNE 4, Wednesday, through June 13, Friday: Final Course Examina- 
tions. 


JUNE 15, Sunday: Commencement. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1958 


JUNE 23, Monday—Aucust 1, Friday, inclusive. 
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HISTORY AND PURPOSE 


Occidental is an independent, coeducational Christian College which 
offers a practical education in the liberal arts and sciences in a thorough- 
ly democratic environment where each student is stimulated to maximum 
self-development. 

Founded on April 20, 1887, in the City of Los Angeles, the college 
moved in 1914, to its present campus of more than one hundred acres. This 
property originally was a part of the great San Rafael Rancho and the 
spirit of friendliness and hospitality which pervades the campus echoes 
the tradition of early California days. The area is now a residential sec- 
tion, free from downtown noise and confusion. However, Occidental fac- 
ulty and students enjoy the advantages of life in a big city: proximity to 
famous libraries, museums, observatories, concert halls and technical, 
industrial and commercial centers. The college is located in a region of 
great promise in culture, in industry and in influence upon modern 
civilization. 

Throughout the seventy years of its development, Occidental has held 
closely to the fundamental objectives of its founders. Its program in 
1957, as in 1887, is that of a purposely small Christian college dedicated 
to the development of young men and women of mental ability and good 
character capable of taking an effective place in society. As stated in its 
original prospectus: ‘““The aim of the College is to secure an education that 
is broad and thorough and to realize a culture that is practical and 
Christian” 

The educational plan of Occidental College provides for a balanced 
combination of general and specialized study. Opportunity is offered for 
the development of skills in communication through effective writing and 
speaking of the English language and for the mastery of certain basic 
techniques of healthful living, of thought and of expression. An inte- 
grated understanding and appreciation of man’s cultural heritage in the 
social sciences, the natural sciences, the humanities, religion and phi- 
losophy result from the first two years of the undergraduate program. 
Through upper division work and, in some cases, graduate study each 
student is expected to develop competence in one or more specialized 
areas of knowledge. Opportunity is provided for gaining an understand- 
ing of the vocational or professional significance of each major offered m 
the college. Although Occidental is not a vocational school in any narrow 
sense, sound and thorough background for many professions and occu- 
pations is provided through workshops, field work, laboratories, intern- 
ships and a well-rounded school of teacher training. Occidental assumes, 
and the record of its graduates bears this out, that a liberal education, 
coupled with adequate preparation for making a living, provides the 
college graduate with abilities and insights which permit him to achieve 
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a higher degree of success than he would experience with technical or 
vocational competence alone. 

Perhaps the most practical aspect of what Occidental seeks to accom- 
plish through its teaching, through its various activities, and through its 
influence as a college community is to develop in its students strength of 
character, moral purpose and a well-adjusted personality as well as in- 
tellectual competence. A sincere attempt is made to emphasize the spirit 
of service and to help students live calmly and with perspective amid the 
many tensions of the modern world. 

No college can exist away from and unrelated to the society of which 
it is a part. Occidental hopes that its students may understand the forces 
which have led to the world as it is and that they may develop a vision 
of the world as it may be and the disciplines to work with their fellows 
to achieve the enduring gains possible at this particular time in the 
history of man. 

Occidental has long been recognized for academic excellence. In 1918 
it was placed on the accredited list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities and remained continuously on that highly selected list until the 
Association discontinued its accreditation function in 1948. It is on the 
accredited list of the Western College Association; its women graduates 
are accepted into membership in the American Association of University 
Women, and by authority of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion it has the right of recommending candidates for elementary, sec- 
ondary and junior college teachers’ certificates. The Delta Chapter of 

Phi Beta Kappa, one of seven chapters in California, was established at 
Occidental in 1926. 
_ A cordial and cooperative relationship exists at Occidental between 
faculty and students. The college has a faculty of about one hundred 
members chosen for their competence and their personal qualities. At the 
present time the undergraduate student body is limited to twelve hun- 
dred and the number of graduate students to approximately one hundred. 
Participation in student affairs, with a wide degree of responsibility 
placed in the hands of the students themselves, marks the extracurricular 
program of the college. Counseling concerning academic and personal 
affairs is informal and effective. Many student enterprises are conducted 
under the supervision of joint faculty and student committees. 
_ Occidental was founded by a group of Presbyterian ministers and lay- 
‘men and maintains the tradition and spirit of a non-sectarian Christian 
institution as called for in its charter. The college reports annually to the 
Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. 
concerning both its financial condition and its academic program, even 
though not organically connected with that church. The college cordially 
acknowledges its gratitude to the church for its aid in many ways and ap- 
-preciates the recognition accorded by the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
for its character as a college of Christian ideals and service. 
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History and Purpose 


A college such as Occidental exists because of the confidence and sup- 
port of many people. The following list of presidents of Occidental College 
is presented as a reminder of the devotion and leadership of those who 
have served throughout the years in unifying the forces which have con- 
tributed to Occidental its strength and support. 


DRS) Ho WeuLER coli Sas oe ole ae se er 1887-18091 
JOM. McPHERRON'). 00000 iad) 1891-1894, 
DriEvpert N. Gonpit 72/43. 00).0.0: - 2) er 1894-1896 
Rev... W. PARKBILD |b) oes ae oe 1896-1897 
Rev. Guy W. WADSWORTH .).4!. 2. a. 0 cok ee 1897-1905 
Dr. WinL1aM Stewart Younc (Acting President) ........ 1905-1906 
Dr: Jonn Wiiuis BAER... 2.00) A 1906-1916 
Dr. THomas Grecory Burt (Acting President) ........... 1916-1917 
PIRISILAS EVANS) 305 [boc cee ihe te oe ee tee oh ete ee 1917-1920 
Dr. THomas Grecory Burt (Acting President) ........... 1920-1921 
Dri Remsen D, Braap oh bo ail oe ae oe 1921-1946 

Dr. RoBert G. CLELAND (Acting President) First Semester 1927-1928 

Dr. ArTHUR G. Coons (Acting President) ............. 1945-1946 
Dr: Antour G, Coons.) 02. i. oe ee 1946- 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CAMPUS 


Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred twenty acres in the 
northeast section of Los Angeles, six miles from the City Hall and mid- 
way between the communities of Pasadena and Hollywood. The campus 
lies on the slope of a low range of hills, and the location of buildings and 
treatment of landscaping have been planned to take full advantage of 
this hillside situation. 

The present plant includes twenty-three major buildings and several 
other structures (see pages 8-9). The buildings were planned by Myron 
Hunt and H. C. Chambers, A.I.A., thus creating a unification of design 
which is harmonious and pleasing. During the year 1955-56 the firm 
of Pereira and Luckman was engaged as college architect. 


CENTRAL CAMPUS 


THE CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a compre- 
hensive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape consultant, 
and the college architects, with funds provided by Mr. Alphonzo E. 
Bell, ’95. 

Jounson Hatz is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of Los Angeles, 
who are credited with various other generosities to the College. In John- 
son Hall are located the administrative offices and approximately thirty 
faculty offices and classrooms. In the building is a chapel of Old English 
type, known as Alumni Hall, seating four hundred fifty. Erected 1914. 

Fow.er Hatt, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of Pasa- 
dena by his daughter and grand-daughter, provides classrooms, labora- 
tories and offices for the science departments. The Calvin O, Esterly Me- 
morial Museum of Natural Science and the Frank J. Smiley Geological 
Collection are also located in this building. Erected 1914. 

THe Mary Norton Criapp Lisrary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. Norton 
in memory of her daughter, Mrs, E. P. Clapp. In addition to the reference, 
periodical and stack rooms, this building also provides a number of semi- 
nar rooms. Erected 1924. During the college year of 1954-55 gifts from 
the Clapp family made it possible to double the size of the Library by 
the addition of wings on the east and west sides. These additions provide 
a browsing room, reading rooms and additional stack space. A special 
exhibits room has been equipped and furnished through gifts from the 
Carl F. Braun family as a memorial to Carl F. Braun. 

Tue Rospert FREEMAN CoLLEGE UNION serves as a center for the social 
life of the campus. It includes dining rooms, a soda fountain and lounges, 
one of which has been named in memory of Mrs. Julia A. Pipal, for many 
years Director of Residence and Social Activities. This building also con- 
tains student body offices, the Bookstore, the College Post Office, the offices 
of the Graduate Manager and the Purchasing Agent, the Plant Offices 
and the central heating plant. Erected 1928; addition completed 1956. In 
1953 and 1954, certain improvements of the private dining room and the 
reception lounge were made possible by gifts from Mr. and Mrs. Carl FE 
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Peau and the C. F Braun Co. 
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Campus ’ 
HELEN G. Emmons Memoriaz is the gift of G. E. Emmons in memory | 
of his wife. This building is a health center for the treatment of minor 
illness. Erected 1936. 
THE Epwarp Hayes Morse MEmoria4x OBsERVATORY is the gift of Mrs, 
Morse in memory of her husband. It consists of a 12-foot dome housing a” 
15-inch reflecting telescope of the Newtonian type with electric driving 
mechanism. An 8-inch Cassegrain reflector, a 6-inch Newtonian reflector, 
and a solar telescope with motor-driven ceolostat complete the Morse 
collection of astronomical instruments. Erected 1944. : 
Tue Rosert T. Moore Lasoratory oF Zoouoey is the gift of Dr. Rob- 
ert T. Moore and Margaret C. Moore of Borestone Mountain, Monson, 
Maine, as Trustees of the Orcutt and Margaret Trusts. This building” 
contains the Robert T. Moore Collection of fifty thousand specimens of 
birds and mammals and has classroom and research facilities. crea 
1951. f 
Tue Art BurILpine, south of the Library, makes available three stu- 
dios, one classroom, a work room and office space for the Art Department. - 
rected 4 O55. a 
THE Facuttry Cius and ALUMNI HEADQUARTERS occupy a building 
erected in 1922 as the President’s House and in recent years used as a 
women’s residence. Through the generosity of the Carl F Braun Trust 
this building was remodeled and refurnished in 1957 for its present use. 


THORNE HALL AREA 


BELLE WILBER THORNE HALL, the college auditorium, was erected by 
Charles H. Thorne in memory af his wife. In addition to the auditorium, 
seating one thousand, the building provides a large stage, practice and 
rehearsal rooms for drama and choral groups, and other facilities for the 
Music and Speech Departments. The four-manual Skinner organ is the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Euclid W. McBride. Erected 1938. 

Tue Music Bui.pine, providing departmental offices, practice rooms 
and an organ studio, is in the form of a quadrangle adjacent to the Thorne 
Auditorium. The building and its equipment are the gift of several 
friends of the college. Erected 1929. 


RESIDENCES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


JAMEs Swan HA tt, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a residence 
hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasadena as a tribute 
to her husband. It accommodates seventy-five men. Hrected 1914. 
HeErBert G. Wy Liz Haut, a men’s residence named in honor of a gen- 
erous patron of the college and a member of the Board of Trustees, is 4 
building which provides rooms for seventy-five men. Erected 1940. 
STEWART-CLELAND HALL, a men’s residence named in honor of Milton 
and Mary W. Stewart, generous benefactors of the college for a long 
period of years; and Revert Glass Cleland, ’07, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt. D., 
Historian, Author, Professor of History, formerly Dean of the Faculty 
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STUDENT TEACHING IN NEARBY SCHOOLS, BOTH ELEMENTARY AND ‘SEC- 
ONDARY, IS UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF OCCIDENTAL’S 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
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STEWART-CLELAND HALL IS ONE OF FOUR RESIDENCES WHICH ACCOMMO- 
DATE A TOTAL OF 367 MEN ON CAMPUS 


CENTRAL QUADRANGLE. THERE ARE TWENTY-THREE MAJOR BUILDINGS ON 
OCCIDENTAL’S CAMPUS OF ONE HUNDRED TWENTY ACRES 


ON CAMPUS LIVING IS PROVIDED FOR 386 WOMEN IN ORR, HAINES, ERD- 
MAN AND NEWCOMB 


FIVE-YEAR PROGRAMS COMBINING LIBERAL ARTS AND ENGINEERING ARE 
OFFERED THROUGH COOPERATION OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE WITH COLUM- 
BIA UNIVERSITY AND THE CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


GROUP SEMINARS IN THE CURRICULUM IN APPLIED POLITICS AND ECO- 
NOMICS BRING TOGETHER STUDENTS AND LEADERS FROM PROFESSIONAL 
FIELDS 


Campus 


and Vice-President, and member of the Board of Trustees; his father, the 
Reverend Robert W. Cleland; his mother, Sallie Glass Cleland; his brother 
T. Horace Cleland, ’03; and his wife, Muriel Stewart Cleland. This mod- 
ern building, incorporating the newest features of a campus residence, 
houses 134 freshmen, a head resident and ten senior proctors. Erected 
1953. 

Beii-Younc Hatt, a men’s residence named in memory of two fam- 
ilies of great significance in the life of the college, recognizes especially 
Mr. James G. Bell, a founder, Mr. Alphonzo E. Bell, onetime president 
of the Board of Trustees and great benefactor, and Dr. and Mrs. William 
Stewart Young, Dr. Young having been a founder and for fifty years the 
secretary of the Board of Trustees. It accommodates 107 men. Erected 
1956. 

BertHA Harton Orr Hatt, the first unit of the group of residences for 

women, was given by William Meade Orr in memory of his wife. This 
hall offers living quarters to sixty-five women, Erected 1925. 
_ GrRacE CarTER ERpDMAN HALL, the second of the residences for women, 
was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erdman. It was made 
possible in part by gifts from Mrs. Calvin Pardee, Mrs. Charles R. Erd- 
man, Professor Erdman, and friends, and in part by college funds. Erd- 
man Hall accommodates seventy women. Erected 1927. 

Haines Hat, built in honor of Mr, Francis Haines and Mrs. Mary 
Orr Haines, his wife, is the third of the residences for women. Erected in 
1940 to accommodate seventy-five students, this building was enlarged 
to provide space for thirty-two additional women in 1954. 

Anna CLute Newcomes Hatt, a residence for 137 women students, 
is named in recognition of Mrs. James G. Newcomb, trustee and bene- 

actor, who has shown great interest in the welfare of the women students 
jand has rendered many services to the college. Erected 1956. 

For the year 1957-58, twenty-two apartments for married students are 
vailable on the campus. 


HILLSIDE THEATRE 

HE HiLusipe THEATRE. The first unit of this structure is the gift of the 
gle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, ’95, Mr. William Meade Orr, 
rs. Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the college. In the main it is 
reek in design, but has a raised stage and a circular orchestral pit 
pproached by a stepped ramp. The theatre has a seating capacity of ap- 
roximately five thousand, and is noted for its picturesque location and 

cemarkable acoustic properties. Erected 1925. 


GYMNASIUM, ATHLETIC AND RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 
Tue Atumnrt GyMNasIuM, a reinforced concrete structure situated 
south of Patterson Stadium, provides a basketball floor and offices for the 
Jepartment of Physical Education. It was constructed from gifts by 
Alumni and Associated Students. Erected 1926. 
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Tue E, S. FreLp MEMorRIAL BuILDING and the TayLor SWIMMING Poot 
complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gymnasium, providing locker 
rooms and an open-air steam-heated swimming pool. The pool is pro- 
tected from cross-drafts by a roofed arcade. The pool was the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Hartley Taylor and their daughter, Mary Barbara Taylor, 
’29, and the Field Building honors Mr. E. S. Field, first president of the 
Board of Trustees. Erected 1930. 

THE WoMEN’s GYMNASIUM contains the usual facilities and equip- 
ment for Physical Education work. Erected 1922. 

Tue W. C. Parrerson STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named in honor 
of a friend and trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The stadium has 
a seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and provides a football 
field, track, and other equipment and facilities for physical education 
and outdoor sports. Erected 1916. 

Tue W. A. ANDERSON BASEBALL FIELD is located to the north and east 
of Stewart-Cleland Hall. A baseball field house, gift of Paul Spencer, ’26, 
is under construction (1957) on Anderson Field to house Varsity, Fresh- 
man and visiting baseball teams. 

There are six TENNIs Courts on the campus, three of which are the 
eift of Mr. A. E. Bell, ’95, president of the Board of Trustees from 1938 
to 1945, and one the gift of A. C. Way of San Marino. 


ADMINISTRATION HOMES 
THE PreEsipENT’s House, located above the women’s residence quad- 
rangle and adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, is of the California Monterey 
style of architecture. Erected 1932. 

A RESIDENCE FOR THE DEAN OF THE FACULTY, of contemporary style 
of architecture, occupies a site opposite the President’s House near the 
Hillside Theatre. Erected 1951. 2 

A RESIDENCE FOR THE COMPTROLLER occupies a hillside location adja- 
cent to the Hillside Theatre. It is of the California Monterey style of 
architecture. Erected 1932. 


GENERAL 


Campus REGRADING, an extensive project converting eighteen acres into 
usable land for the men’s campus area, was completed early in 1947. A 
site for a dormitory (Stewart-Cleland) was provided. A baseball field 
and sites for three tennis courts were created in the large canyon by the 
use of the excavated earth as a fill. Approximately one-half the cost was 
a gift from Alphonzo E. Bell, ’g5. 

Gates. Three of the six entrances to the campus are marked by orna- 
mental gates erected by the following persons: 

Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. 

Westdale Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 

Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 
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LIBRARY 


The Library of Occidental College has grown from the original small gift 
of books presented by Mrs. E. S. Cameron, described in a prospectus of 
1888-1889 as a “nucleus,” to over 120,000 volumes in 1957, about 4,000 
being added each year through gifts and purchases. Over 650 periodicals 
are received in addition to the serial publications of the United Nations, of 
the United States Government and of the State of California, as a deposi- 
tory. The Library is maintained as a working collection for undergradu- 
ates and faculty, but the number of graduate students and the special 
character of some undergraduate courses require provision for source 
material and specialized collections. Occidental’s nearness to great re- 
search and special libraries makes possible student use of these facilities 
as well. Although there are no departmental libraries as such, textbooks 
and curricular material are located in the Department of Education, and 
selected scientific journals are kept adjacent to the scientific laboratories 
where they may be used more effectively. 

Special collections enriching the Library include Occidentalia, con- 
taining official college publications, undergraduate publications, publica- 
tions of alumni and faculty, programs, pictures and other materials bear- 
ing on the history of the college; the Robinson Jeffers Collection of over 
two hundred items, enlarged through gifts from the Jeffers family and 
friends and alumni: books, manuscripts and photographs, as well as mi- 
crofilm copies of masters’ and doctoral dissertations relating to the works 
of this alumnus, Class of 1905; the Ward Ritchie Collection of over two 
hundred items of autographed and numbered copies, limited editions and 
miscellanea from the press of Ward Ritchie, Class of 1928; the Albert M. 
Bender Collection of Fine Printing of over one hundred examples of auto- 
zraphed and limited editions from noteworthy presses; the Harold B. 
Landreth Collection of over three hundred volumes: popular legal works, 
iographies of statesmen and jurors, and most especially works relating 
o Abraham Lincoln and his period; the John K. Northrop and Richard 
WV. Millar Aviation Library of over eight hundred books, periodicals and 
yamphlets which deal with all phases of flight; the Upton Sinclair Col- 
ection of over five hundred and fifty volumes of Sinclair’s published 
vorks in original editions and in translations, critical works, and many 
niscellaneous items, all contributed by Dr. and Mrs. Elmer Belt; the 
Iecidental College Alumni Collection, which consists of a growing num- 
ver of publications of graduates and former students contributed mainly 
ry the authors themselves; and the Carnegie General Collection of 3,800 
jooks purchased from a fund of ten thousand dollars from the Carnegie 
Jorporation. 

Western Americana and Hispanic Americana form the most impor- 
ant special resources for reference and research, comprising over 2,500 
olumes contributed by many friends, some of whom are named below. 
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The Cleland Library of Hispanic American History includes the Robert 
W. Cleland Memorial Collection of Mexican History, the Arthur H. Clark 
Collection of Western Americana, and the Max Hayward Collection of 
California History. Further enriching the Library in the region of the 
Pacific Southwest are books and periodicals purchased from a grant of 
funds continuing from the Division of the Humanities of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Edwin W. Pauley contributed funds to purchase a signifi- 
cant collection of over two hundred volumes of rare and unusual items 
relating to early expeditions and exploration in the Rocky Mountain and 
Far Western regions, augmented still further by a group of over one 
hundred and fifty books and maps presented by Charles B. Voorhis. 

The F. Ray Risdon Collection, of over 5,000 volumes on Abraham Lin- 
coln and the Civil War period, together with hundreds of items of memo- 
rabilia, one of the largest private collections of Lincolniana on the 
ete Coast, was acquired in 1956. 

As a part of the Carl F, Braun Memorial Room, a new collection of 
fine books is being developed as the Carl F. Braun Collection with funds 
provided by the Braun Trust. 

The Library is supported by appropriations from the general funds of 
the college, and by income from gifts and from certain trust funds. Some 
of these funds are the following, named either for the donor or in mem- 
ory of some alumnus or a friend: The David B. and Mary H. Gamble 
Fund, the first endowment of $50,000; the Charles Stimson Fund; the 
Mrs. Emma B. Norton endowment; the Drummond Memorial Fund; 
the Stevenson Memorial Collection; the George F. Cook Memorial Fund; 
the Willis H. Booth Library of Economics; the W. W. Cumberland 
Memorial Fund, established in 1955 to provide books for the W. W. 
Cumberland Memorial Browsing Room; and the McAlister Endowment 
Fund for American Studies of $50,000, received in 1956 from the estate 
of Amelie McAlister Upshur. 

The distinctive character of the Library is marked also by the quality 
of its staff and its service to students and faculty. 


Liprary INstrucTION: A course of instruction in the use of the Li- 
brary, given by the Librarian, is an elective lower division course, the 
purpose of which is to make possible a more effective use of the facilities 
afforded by libraries in general, and by the Occidental College Library 
in particular. 
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ADMISSION 


Enrollment at Occidental College is limited and the number of applicants 
each semester exceeds the places available for new students. Admission 
of both resident and non-resident students is therefore competitive. Selec- 
tion is based on all available information concerning the aptitudes, inter- 
ests, scholastic achievement and personal qualifications of each applicant, 
and decisions by the Committee on Admissions reflect judgment combin- 
‘ing all of these factors. 

_ Although chronological order of filing requests for consideration has 
‘little bearing on final selection, early application by both resident and 
non-resident students is desirable. The Director of Admissions will be 
glad to arrange for personal interviews to discuss preparation for college 
work or plans for college courses. No formal action concerning the 
admission of September candidates is taken before March 15; however, 
preliminary evaluations will be made as soon as all of an applicant’s 
credentials, including aptitude test scores, are on file. 

Approximately 350 freshmen (men and women) may be admitted in 
September. Transfers with advanced standing are accepted both in Sep- 
tember and in February, the number depending upon vacancies each 
semester. Formal application should be filed before March 15 for the fall 

semester and December 15 for the spring semester. First selections by 
the Committee on Admissions usually are announced within one month 
after these dates. Further selection will be made upon completion of 
applications until all space for the semester has been assigned and stu- 
‘dents who are unable to file before the dates for first selection are invited 
to review their cases with the Director of Admissions. 


APPLICATION PROCEDURES 


Each person seeking admission is asked to file, on application forms 
provided by the office of the Director of Admissions, the following 
information: 


| 


_ 1. A formal application for admission, supplemented by a small photo- 
graph and a statement briefly outlining the applicant’s reasons for going 
‘to college and the factors which have led him to choose Occidental as the 
college he would like to attend. An application fee of ten dollars must 
accompany each formal request for consideration; this fee is non- 
refundable. 


2. Official transcripts of academic records. In the case of students seek- 
ing admission with advanced standing, the Committee on Admission asks 
for detailed records of high school work as well as complete transcripts 
from all institutions attended after graduation from high school. 
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3. Statements from three persons who are qualified to judge the can- 
didate’s personal qualifications and intellectual ability. One of these 
statements should come from a counselor, vice-principal or principal of 
the school last attended; one from a teacher and the third from a refer- 
ence of the applicant’s own choice who knows him well and who, if 
possible, is familiar with Occidental College. 


4. All applicants for admission, either as freshmen or with advanced 
standing, are required to take an aptitude test. Freshmen take the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination Board. Stu- 
dents wishing to transfer from junior colleges or from other four-year 
institutions may take either the Scholastic Aptitude Test or the test 
offered at the Occidental College campus periodically throughout the 
year. Specific dates for the test administered at the college may be 
obtained from the Director of Admissions. A fee of two dollars is charged 
for this test; this fee is non-refundable. 


5. Students whose aptitude test scores, scholastic records and personal 
qualifications are acceptable are asked to file detailed medical histories 
and physicians’ statements for consideration by the health staff of the 
college before final action is taken on their applications for admission. 
See page 53 for detailed statement concerning required information. 


Upon notification of acceptance, deposit of $50.00 is required toward 
tuition for the first semester of attendance. In addition, students accepted 
into college halls of residence are required to deposit $25.00 toward room 
rent. As rooms are rented for the entire college year, this deposit applies 
on room rent for the second semester. In case of withdrawal, $25.00 of 
the tuition deposit and $20.00 of the room deposit will be refunded pro- 
vided written notice of cancellation is received in the Admissions office 
on or before July fifteenth from fall semester applicants or January 
first from applicants accepted for the spring semester. No refund will be 
made after these dates. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 


The Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination Board 
is given each year in all parts of the United States and various foreign 
countries. During the academic year 1957-58, the College Entrance 
Examination Board will hold examinations on each of the following 
dates: 


Saturday, December 7, 1957 Saturday, March 15, 1958 
Saturday, January 11, 1958 Saturday, May 17, 1958 
Saturday, February 8, 1958 Wednesday, August 13, 1958 
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Applicants for fall admission may take College Board tests either in 
December, January, February or March. Those seeking admission to the 
spring semester may take these tests either in August or December. 

Copies of the Bulletin of Information may be obtained without charge 
from the College Entrance Examination Board. This Bulletin contains an 
application blank, rules regarding applications, fees and reports; rules 
for the conduct of the tests; and lists of examination centers. Separate 
booklets giving descriptions of the tests and sample questions and 
answers will be sent to each registered candidate. 

Candidates should make application by mail to the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Inquiries and applications should be addressed to 

P.O. Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, California, by students who wish to take 
the examinations in any of the following states, territories or foreign 
areas: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Territory of Alaska, Ter- 
ritory of Hawau, Northwest Territory, Yukon Territory, Province of 
Alberta, Province of British Columbia, Province of Manitoba, Province 
of Saskatchewan, Republic of Mexico, Australia, the Pacific Islands, in- 
cluding Japan and Formosa. Candidates applying for examination in any 
state or foreign area not given above should write to College Entrance 
Examination Board, P.O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. | 

Application forms will be sent to any teacher or candidate upon 

request, When ordering the forms, candidates should state whether they 
wish applications for the December, January, February, March, May or 
August tests. Each application for the Scholastic Aptitude Test must be 
accompanied by a fee of seven dollars. All applications and fees should 
reach the appropriate office of the Board not later than the dates specified 
below: 

For examination centers located 


In the United States, Canada, In Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, Central and South America, 
Date of Tests Mexico or the West Indies and Australia 
December 7, 1957 November 16 October 19 
January 11, 1958 December 14, November 23 
February 8, 1958 January 18 December 21 
March 15, 1958 February 15 January 25 
May 17, 1958 April 19 March 29 
‘August 13, 1958 July 23 June 25 


| Applications received after these closing dates will be subject to a 
penalty fee of three dollars in addition to the regular fee. An application 
received at a Board office later than two weeks prior to the date of the 
examination cannot be guaranteed acceptance. Candidates are urged to 
send in their applications and fees as early as possible, preferably several 
weeks before the closing date. 
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The Board will report the results of the tests to the institutions indi- 
cated on the candidates’ applications. The college, in turn, will notify the 
candidates of the action taken upon their applications for admission. 
No action is taken by Occidental College without full information as 
indicated on pages 25-26. 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


No rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed for entrance. It is recom- 
mended, however, that primary emphasis be given in high school pro- 
grams to the following subjects which are considered especially desirable 
as preparation for the course of a liberal arts college: English, foreign 
language, history, mathematics, and laboratory science. Special empha- 
sis should be given to those subjects which are directly related to the 
student’s proposed field of concentration in college. 

Grades of “A” and “B;’ or their equivalents, in high school subjects are 
interpreted as recommending the student for college work. In general, 
the minimum for favorable consideration of an application for admission 
is approximately a “B” average from high school. In addition, students 
seeking to transfer with advanced standing are expected to present col- 
lege records of “C” average or better, together with statements of hon- 
orable dismissal from collegiate institutions previously attended. Both 
grades in previous scholastic work and scores in aptitude tests are con- 
sidered in judging the applicant’s academic preparation and promise. 

No college credit toward graduation is given for excess entrance units. 
In no case will advanced standing be granted in excess of one hundred 
units. Credit as determined by admissions officers for work completed at 
other institutions is provisional during the first semester of attendance. 

Honors courses in accredited secondary schools may be considered for 
college placement and/or credit on an individual basis. Requests for con- 
sideration should be supplemented by the results of the Advanced Place- 
ment Tests given by the College Entrance Examination Board. 

In exceptional cases permission may be given by the proper faculty 
committee to receive credit on examination for work equivalent to regu- 
lar Occidental College courses, although not completed in an institution 
of recognized collegiate rank, Formal application for such examinations, 
with satisfactory evidence of the work completed, must be presented to 
the Registrar. 

Information concerning graduate study, including requirements for 
admission to graduate standing, will be found on pages 68-73 of this 
catalogue. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


Persons of maturity may be admitted as special students and may be so 
classified for one year. Upon satisfactory completion of a full year of 
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» work a special student may apply for classification as a candidate for the 
I degree of Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in full 
all degree requirements. 

No one will be admitted as a special student who has been in attend- 
ance at another institution within two years of the date of his application. 
Special students are subject to all of the rules and regulations which 

apply to regular undergraduate students. 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will be evalu- 
_ated in accordance with the established regulations governing admission 
to Occidental College. 

Students from non-English speaking countries must present evidence 
of competence in English sufficient to permit them to follow Occidental 
College courses successfully. If it seems advisable the college may require 

an otherwise acceptable student either to pass an English aptitude test, or 
to take an intensive course in English for foreigners at an American 
Institution which offers such courses, prior to establishing residence at 
Occidental. 

Foreign students must also present evidence that sufficient funds will 

_be available for their travel, and for their academic and living expenses 
either through authorization to convert their native currencies into 
American dollars or from sources available in the United States. Foreign 
students must not depend upon earnings from employment in the United 
States for any significant portion of these expenses, particularly during 

the first two years of their stay. Furthermore, each foreign student must 

have a bona fide sponsor in the United States who is willing and able to 
grant him financial and other aid as needed. 

A few half-tuition or full-tuition scholarships are available to espe- 
cially well-qualified foreign students. (See page 34). 


ADMISSION OF VETERANS 


_Honorably discharged veterans may apply for admission either in regu- 
lar standing or as special students, following procedures outlined in 
preceding paragraphs. 
_ Occidental College wishes to give full recognition to in-service educa- 
tional experience, including both formal study and informal learning. 
Veterans are invited to submit records of training courses, correspondence 
work or other educational experience, and to request evaluation of such 
records in terms of possible credit toward a degree. 
Each veteran applying for entrance is required to include a true copy 
of his discharge certificate with the credentials presented to the Com- 
mittee on Admissions. He is expected also to establish contact, preferably 
In person, with the Dean of Men. 
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FEES AND EXPENSES 


Occidental College is an independent institution which receives no sup- 
port from taxes or other public funds. Each student is charged a tuition 
fee which covers about two-thirds of the cost of services given to him 
by the college. The balance of these costs is met by income from endow- 
ment and by gifts from trustees, parents, alumni and other friends who 
are interested in the type of education which this institution provides. 

The expenses of students at Occidental College are shown in the 
schedules which appear on pages 30-32. The college reserves the right 
to change fees, modify its services or change its programs should 
economic conditions or national emergency make it necessary to do so. 

A non-resident undergraduate student should estimate $1,250 as mini- 
mum expense for a college year. The resident student should consider 
$2,050 a minimum. These estimates include tuition, student body fee, 
accident insurance, books, and, for the resident student, room and board. 


TUITION AND GENERAL FEES: 


Tuirion—Undergraduate 


Full time (twelve to eighteen units)*\..... : 723 eee $450.00 

seven to eleven units, per unit ....... 14)... 4,0.00 

Six units or less, per unit . 2.7.5.6. 4}. ->. 35.00 
Turrion—Graduate 

Full time (twelve to fifteen units)+....4. .. 0 eee 350.00 

Seven to eleven units, per Unit ....+../.0: - 7 30.00 

SIX units or less, per Unit .......0..,58.) 2 25.00 


(Students in the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies 
consult page 78 for special rates under this program) 


SrupENT Bopy FEE? .....)..0.¢ 302 53 o> 10.00 
AccipENT INsuRANCE (required of all full time students) .... 3.00 
APPLICATION FEE (Required of all new students) .......... 10.00 
AptitupE Test (Required of all new students) ............ 2.00 


SUMMER SEssION (See Summer Session Bulletin) 


1Tuition is the charge for instruction and general services of the college, including 
privileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Health Center; admission to 
all athletic and forensic contests sponsored by the college; and graduation. The priy- 
ilege of the Artist Series is extended to all full time students, subject to established ticket 
procedures and a student capacity of approximately 60% of Thorne Hall at each event. 


This fee is collected by the college for the student body which carries on its operations 
as a department of the college. The annual budget must receive the approval of the 
President of the College. The funds are administered by the Executive Committee of the 
Associated Student Body. The net worth, which changes with the results of operations 
from year to year, is available for general college purposes under the direction of the 
Board of Trustees. The payment of the fee includes (1) subscription to the college paper 
and annual, (2) student body and class membership, (3) dues for membership in 
Associated Men Students and Associated Women students. 
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Fees 
RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD: 


BU e ULE SLU NGRGU Geely ts cles vida ds eaten woe Oe 360.00 
(A deposit of $25.00 is required for reservation of a room) 


Tuition, room and board, student body and certain other fees are pay- 
able each semester on or before the day of registration, Deferred pay- 
ments may be arranged on the following basis: 

One-third or more in cash at registration. Balance may be paid one- 
third on the first day of the first month following registration, one-third 
on the first day of the second month following registration, and one-third 
on the first day of the third month following registration. 

Other arrangements, satisfactory to the Comptroller, may be made 
before registration, but all college charges must be paid by December 1 
and May 1 of the fall and spring semesters, respectively. 

A service fee of $2.00 is charged for such deferred payment. Scholar- 
ships, loans and grants-in-aid given by the college may not be used in 
heu of cash at registration. 


DEPARTMENTAL FEES: 
For exact fees see Courses of Instruction. 


LABORATORY AND WORKSHOP, per course .......... $2.00 to$ 9.50 


I yet ea Ey ie aks su, dew clin a nears shal eae’ 3.00 

ree Rsthy DREAKAGE (JEPOSIT ? 5!). os ies ed ova. 7.50 

PemOATION- —Avidio-VisUdl rin. Pe ee eee ks 7.00 
Student Teaching, and Placement Fee, per unit ....... 5.00 

(This fee is non-refundable) 

Music, Apptiep—lIndividual Instruction ................ 75.00 
I PreRTEUILCS LAS CRS Cg eC Ue xe hae: oi ke cia Sealey, eoay eS 15.00 
Practice Fees—no charge for basic time allowed (See 

Page 130) 
For additional practice: 
PtaNG 5 HOUrS Per Weel ii. Win). > esis Sw hy ecain 4g we ees 7.50 
Orcan—Thorne Hall, 1 hour per week .............. 9.00 
Music Building Organ, 1 hour per week ..... 5.00 


_ SPECIAL FEES: 


Payable upon notice from Registrar’s or Comptroller’s Office. 
APPOINTMENT SERVICE RENEWAL, Department of Education 5.00 


PrsseMBUY UXCUSE——LIATE REQUEST): 0 0). a6 ele on ie tl 1.00 
AvupitTor’s FEE, per unit: 
Be CLO R SE ee ks bea tire ata sts toad eae eae an ees 19.50 
Creative Art Courses, including Art 153, per unit ... 35.00 
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CHANGE IN SCHEDULE AFTER First FRIDAY OF SEMESTER ... $2.00 
Crepit By ExAMrINaTION (Based on individual study ) 

PEF COULSE 6 cee ee ey oe wei a bon alee er 5.00 
DuPrlLIcATE RECEIPT FOR STUDENT BILL ... 1.021. eee 1.00 
EpucaTion DEPpARTMENT—Application fee .............. 3.00 
EXAMINATIONS GIVEN AT AN IRREGULAR TIME ...... $1.00 to 3.00 
Excess Unrrs—Beyond Study List Limit, each ........... 35.00 
Gym Surrs—lInitial fee for four years ... )./ >. eee 3.00 
PuysicaL EXAMINATION—Late 

First WEEK AFTER REGISTRATION |...) eee 1.00 

EacH WEEK [THEREAFTER ..:......... #0 50 
REGISTRATION, late, per day. ...'....:. 0. | 1.00 
RESIDENCE House Duzs: Men .... $2.50 Women .... 3.00 
TEACHER’S CREDENTIAL FEE, per credential — 3/0733. =.eeame 6.00 
Tuesis For M.A. Decree, binding fee, per copy ........... 5.00 
TRANSCRIPTS OF CREDITS, one copy free; thereafter, per copy* 1.00 
VOCATIONAL TEST) 65 oo ie 2.50 

REFUNDS 


Since faculty engagements and other commitments are made by the 
college for the entire year in advance, the following refund schedule has 
been established in order that the college and the student may share the 
loss equitably when it is necessary for a student to withdraw: 


Withdrawal within ten days after registration—full tuition less $45.00. 


Withdrawal after ten days and within the fifth week after registra- 
tion—two-thirds of tuition. 


Withdrawal after the fifth week and within the eighth week after reg- 
istration—one-half of tuition. 


Withdrawal after eight weeks—no refund. 


No refund except for board will be made to a student who is dismissed 
or suspended. Refund for board will not be made for an absence of one 
week or less nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. Refund on 
room will be pro-rated only if room is re-rented within the semester. In 
the case of music fees, a pro-rated balance, less $3.00, will be refunded. 

All refunds must be requested by letter with full explanation, date of 
receipt of which determines the refund period. 


‘Transcript of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to the college 
have been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements made therefor. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES AND STUDENT AID 


Each year Occidental College furnishes financial assistance to a substan- 

tial number of students from its general funds and from restricted endow- 
ments. Such funds have been and are donated by friends in order that 
merit may be recognized and individual and family resources may be 
supplemented for students faced with financial problems. In 1957-58 a 
considerable sum will be used for scholarship grants. In addition, many 

students will be helped to find employment either on the campus or in 

nearby communities. 

_ It is expected that students whose expenses can be met by parents or 
from other sources will not apply for scholarships as financial need must 
be taken into consideration in making awards. Other bases for selection 


of recipients of financial assistance are scholastic excellence, aptitude test 


scores and the applicant’s general record of activities and citizenship. 

Applications for financial assistance should be addressed to the Com- 
mittee on Scholarships and Student Aid, Occidental College, Los Angeles 
41, California. A student must be accepted for admission before his appli- 
cation for aid can be considered. 

Information concerning special scholarships at the graduate level 
under the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies may be found 
on page 77. Scholarships available to students in the Curriculum in 
Actuarial Science are mentioned on page 79. 

Information concerning job opportunities can be obtained from the 
Director of Vocational Guidance and Placement. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Occidental College is one of a group of thirteen West Coast colleges and 
universities which have adopted a uniform application for financial 
assistance. A clear distinction is made between (1) recognition of aca- 
demic honor and achievement and (2) recognition of financial need for 


assistance, in order that appropriate awards may be made to students as 
they most deserve or need them. 


Honors at Entrance: Awarded in recognition of distinguished aca- 
| demic achievement, without regard to financial need, this type of recog- 


‘ nition carries no monetary grant. The institutions make their own choice 
of recipients for such Honors at Entrance; no applications are required. 


ScHOLARSHIP GRANTs FOR New STUDENTS: Scholarship Grants are 


_ awarded in proportion to the degree of financial need and not as a meas- 


ure of academic achievement or honor. However, because scholarship 


funds are limited, Scholarship Grants generally must be awarded on a 


selective basis and thus previous records and apparent promise of candi- 
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dates usually are factors which determine who will receive the grants. 
The amount of the Grant ranges from $100 to $goo. 


ALUMNI ScHOLARSHIPS: In addition to Scholarship Grants the college 
awards several Alumni Scholarships each year to incoming freshmen. 
These scholarships carry a financial stipend of from $450 to $1400 per 
year, and are two-year or four-year awards. It is necessary to maintain a 
‘‘B” average each semester in order to retain these scholarships. Applica- 
tions for Alumni Scholarships should be filed not later than March 165. 


SpecIAL ScHoLarsuHiPs: Scholarship grants of one-half tuition for resi- 
dence students and one-fourth tuition for those not living on the campus 
are made available to sons and daughters of ordained ministers in full- 
time Christian service upon the establishing of financial need. The Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, the Southern California Association of Physics 
Teachers, the California Scholarship Federation, the Scholastic Sports 
Association, Alpha Gamma Sigma, the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the United States Office of Naval Research have special 
scholarships open to properly qualified applicants. Information concern- 
ing these special scholarships may be obtained through either the organi- 
zation named or the Director of Student Aid. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS FOR STUDENTS IN Course: Sophomore students 
who establish financial need and who have attained satisfactory (“C” 
average or better for the semester) academic and citizenship records are 
eligible to apply for consideration for Scholarship Grants. Juniors and 
seniors may be considered on the same bases, but in the case of upper 
division students loans play an increasing role in the student aid pro- 
gram. In the case of graduate students, loans are the major source of 
assistance. 

If a student who has been the recipient of a Scholarship Grant at Occi- 
dental College transfers to an institution of approximately comparable 
cost he may be required to sign a note for the amount of such grant. 


Loan Funps: Through the generosity of many friends of the college, a 
student loan fund of approximately $150,000 is available from which 
loans are made to students in the junior and senior years at low interest 
rates. These loans are to be repaid within approximately five years of 
graduation and are limited to students of acceptable scholastic standing 
and economical habits of expenditure. 


ForEIGN STUDENT ScHoLaRsHIPs: Occidental College has designated cer- 
tain funds to be used annually for financial assistance of qualified foreign 
students accepted for admission. In addition, the college maintains a for- 
eign student exchange program, sponsored jointly by students and col- 
lege administration, with accredited universities in foreign lands. Details 
are available through the Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS SUPPORTED BY ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


EpwIn E. BrEse, now $2,560, established in 1951 by the family and friends of 
Edwin E. Beebe, ’31, of Anaheim for one or more worthy and needy students 
of high character and good sportsmanship interested in Physical Education as 
a career. 


JoHN AND ANNIE E. K. BipweE tt, $22,174, a fund administered by the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church. Gift of John Bidwell, first 
man to lead an overland emigrant train to California in 1841. Died, Chico, 
California, in 1900. 

THEopoRE S. AND EpirH NEWELL Brown, $26,273, established in 1957 by Mr. 
and Mrs. Theodore S. Brown, for worthy and needy students. 

DrEan THomas Grecory Burt, $12,734, established by the Board of Trustees in 
recognition of his service as Dean of the College from 1909 to 1928. He admin- 
istered the scholarship and student aid program of the college. 

Mary ANDREws CiarkK AND Mary Marcaret Mitter Memoria, $1,900, gift 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Newell and Anna B. Clark of 
Los Angeles in 1928. 

Tue Ciass oF 1915 ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIP, $25,000, the income from which 
goes to a ‘superior young person with an exceptionally high degree of scho- 
lastic attainment and who possesses qualifications for responsible and dedi- 
cated leadership’ 


Horacr CLELAND, $1,100, established by the Alumni Association in memory 
of T. Horace Cleland, ’03, for the best qualified upper-classman on the basis of 
need, merit and scholarship. Mr. Cleland was the son of Robert W. and Sallie 
Glass Cleland and elder brother of Dr. Robert Glass Cleland, ’07. 


Lou1sE Coox Music Scuoxarsuip, a fund of $1,500 established in memory of 
Mrs. Laurence R. Cook by her husband and friends to assist worthy students in 
the field of Music. 


Aubert B. AND FLorENCE O. CuTTEr, $20,000, a bequest in 1930, the income to 
be divided equally between men and women students and preferably to stu- 
dents from Riverside, home of the donors. 


Economics DEPARTMENT, $19,050, established in 1947 by an anonymous Los 
Angeles friend, the income to be used for worthy students nominated by the 
department. 


FounpATiIons INcorPoRATED, a sum of $30,000, the income from which is to 
be used for student aid. 


RAPHAEL AND Norman B. Herman, $25,000, a bequest of Raphael Herman of 
Los Angeles in 1947 as a memorial in his own and his brother’s names. 


Mrs. Oscar R. Howarp, $25,000, established by Mrs. Howard in 1953 to aid 
men and women of promise who without financial help could not complete 
their college course. 


‘Davin Travis Huycxe Memoria, $11,353, established by his parents and 
relatives in 1949, as a memorial to their son, a member of the class of 1948, 
who lost his life in an airplane accident in Alaska while on duty with the 
Naval Air Corps, to which was added in 1956 a gift from the estate of his 
maternal grandparents, the late Mr. and Mrs. Cree T. Work of Texas. 


Tue James Irvine ScHo.arsuies, $60,000, gifts in 1956 and 1957 from the 
James Irvine Foundation, the income from which will be used to assist 
men and women students in the payment of college expenses. The benefits 
of this fund are limited to students residing in the State of California, with 
preference given to those residing in Orange County. 
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Eminig C. aNp ALBERT L. MeryER, $14,266, a bequest in 1949 by Emilie C. 
Meyer for a student to be chosen in cooperation with the Westlake Guild of 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles. 


Dr. aND Mrs. Garrett NEwkKIrnK AND JoHN Martin Newkirk, $7,907, a be- 
quest in 1928 of Mrs. Newkirk of Pasadena for a student preparing for Chris- 
tian work. 

ARTHUR AND Frances W. NoB ie, $16,175, a bequest in 1928 of Arthur Noble 
of Pasadena for a young man and a young woman of promise in their sopho- 
more year. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, $5,000. The following 
Presbyterian churches each gave $1,000 in the 1906 Endowment Campaign for 
which Occidental in conjunction with the church awards $150 per year to an 
outstanding member of each congregation: 


First Presbyterian Church of Glendale 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles 
First Presbyterian Church of Long Beach 

First Presbyterian Church of Santa Monica 
First Presbyterian Church of Santa Ana 


Maset Wiison Ricuarps Scholarship Fund, $750 awarded annually, begin- 
ning in 1952-53, to young women residents of Los Angeles on the basis of need 
and sound scholarship. Trustees are Mrs. Ruth Walker and Mr. Carey S, Hill. 


FRED STEBLER, $10,427, a gift of Fred Stebler of Riverside in 1945. Mr. Stebler 
is a pioneer in the design and manufacture of citrus packing machinery. 
LovgEse PErrce Switzer MEmoriAL, $1,130, gift in 1950 of Helene and Made- 
lene Switzer, for a student interested in physical education, sports, and 
intercollegiate athletics and possessed of worthy character. ; 
Lieut. Kevork V. TasHJian, ’43, $3,600, gift in 1945 of Dr. and Mrs. V. A. K. 
Tashjian in memory of their son, gallant officer of the 22nd Marines, killed 
in action at Okinawa, June 10, 1945, preferably for entering students as a 
morally repayable grant-in-aid. 

Peart TirFin, $30,000, gift of Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Tiffin of Los Angeles in 
1914, in memory of their daughter. 

War Memoniat, $11,356, established in 1947-48 by gifts of alumni and friends 


of the college to honor the thirty-nine students who lost their lives in World 
War II. 


In addition to the foregoing funds, the Board of Trustees holds the 
following endowments restricted to scholarships. 


Rosert G. AND AmManpa J, BLEE—A gift in 1919 by Mr. and Mrs. Blee, 


pioneers of Santa Ana... 80 ad, Oo $ 2,000 
LouisE AND Marton Bonsack—A gift in 1934 of Mrs. Louise Bonsack 

of Pasadena in the name of herself and daughter ................. 10,000 
Dr. Epwin Forrest Boyp of Los Angeles—a gift in 1924............ 355 
Anna B. CxrarK of Los Angeles. A bequest in 1935 .............--- 1,500 


O. G. Crawrorp of Colton. A bequest in 1933 still subject to annuity — 
payments and then available for scholarships. 


FRANcIs AND ApA C, Dimmicx—A gift in the Endowment Campaign 
O£/1906 6. Aa Se OE Ae, ee 1,000 


Scholarships 


Miss R. M. Fites—A gift in the Endowment Campaign of 1906 .... $ 1,000 
Martin Hoover—A gift in 1934 of Kate C. Hoover of Los Angeles in 

MOP Gr SDA he nels ie Scilly ox Bs gah a I Gk BoM 5,000 
JameEs N. Locke of Coachella, California.—A bequest in 1945 ........ 750 


Frank N. Macruerson of Pasadena and formerly of Detroit. A be- 


quest placed in trust and made available in 1950 .................. 12,528 
Emma E, Mars—A gift, the income from which, when available, will 

be used as grants to seniors for travel in Europe. 

J. M. anp Exxta E. NEwe ut of Los Angeles. A gift, in 1937, by the par- 
Merce NG WEN OSy rie ce eae rw eC UT gee 2,500 
H. P. Parsons. A bequest in 1939 from a Long Beach friend ........ 5,000 
J. I. Parsons. A gift in 1903 by a Santa Rosa, California, friend ..... 1,000 
Mrs. L. ScHoonover—A gift of Miss Mary Schoonover in honor of her 
A ater ee Nei a ate oe gh yeas aie aver ee MING 664, 
2M. SHipman—A bequest by L. Y. Pratt in 1915..............4.. 1,000 
Mary J. Tayzor of Los Angeles. A bequest in 1951 from a friend deep- 
Mepiieeresied im Cristian education: 8 ii. pe eke ele 8,700 
MeeEcLa VVHYTE Of Pasadena, A gilt in, 1931 ...... 000.0000 ne ee 14,000 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
Awarded annually from gifts and grants: 


ALPHA Sorority SCHOLARSHIP, an award of $150 made annually to a junior or 
senior woman whose qualifications and need have been established by the 
scholarship committee. 

ALUMNI FuNpD, made up of contributions from several hundred 

Alumni and allocated by the Board of Governors for scholarship pur- 

poses. In 1956-57 this fund totaled approximately ................. $52,500 


THE Associate Men STuDENTS ScHoLARsHIP, awarded annually to a 
man of high academic achievement who has contributed to the life of 
Rr WO a A er eS Sales b ns sled eielte 0 150 


Tue Fiorence Norma Brapy ScHoarsuHip, established in 1954 by 
the Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority, to be administered by the Dean 
of Women for emergency purposes or scholarship grants to worthy 


Meo aDHied to date eae ak Se age ee 4,10 
Tue C. F. Braun « Co. Scuorarsuipes, established in 1952 for out- 
standing young men of merit and need. In 1956-57 thisfund totaled . 3,000 


Crown ZELLERBACH FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP, established in 1956-57 
for an upper division student majoring in pre-medicine who is a Citi- 
_zen of the United States and is selected without regard to color, sex, 
creed, or country or origin. Financial need is not a primary consid- 


ET MOC ee LOCC lg GAC oem Il VM IONE ye 600 
Tse Epexyt ScHoxarsuips, given by the Ebell Club of Los Angeles to 
outstanding men and women of the college ...................05. 300 


Tue Wiiiiam C. Free anp Mazy Bett Free SCHOLARSHIPS, estab- 
lished in 1957 by the Mazy Bell Free Estate, for students who are 
needy, worthy, of deserving mind, and of promising ability and per- 
sonality, one of whom must be in Music. Scholarship grant may cover 


living expenses and tuition. Available for 1957-58 .........-+. +05: 8,000 


Of 


Scholarships 


Tue Wituiam N. anp JENNIE H. Goopwin ScHo.arsuiP, established 


by the Jennie H. Goodwin Estate, for aid in vocational training .... $ 600 


Tue Haynes FouNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, one full-tuition scholarship 
and one tuition-subsistence scholarship, are awarded annually to 
seniors who, concurrently with their studies, will do some form of 
internship in industry, government, business or social service. 


HicHLAND Parx Optimist CLus MEmoriAL SCHOLARSHIP, a scholar- 
ship established by the club for a graduate from Franklin High 
School attending Occidental College. The student is selected by joint 
committee representing the club, the high school and the college on 
the basis of need and academic acceptability .............0... 0565 


Francis Morrat Hore ScHo.arsuHip, established by the Hoyt M. and 
Rose B. Leisure Foundation, to be awarded to a student preparing for 
actuarial work who is deemed worthy academically and possesses a 
financial need. First preference shall be a son or daughter of an em- 
ployee of the Occidental Life Insurance Company, or an employee of 
that. company so... ce vse oa ole ly gales be oka ee 


Tue James S. Kemper FouNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, each providing 
$900 annually for four years, are awarded to qualified young men 
contemplating careers in insurance administration. For a fifth year, 
in a graduate school, $1,000 additional may be available. 


THE OccIDENTAL CoLLEGE WoMEN’s CLuB SCHOLARSHIP FUND, estab- 
lished by the Occidental College Women’s Club and based on receipts 
from the Thorne Hall Travel Series; the money to be used for emer- 
gency purposes as determined by the Dean of Men and Dean of 
Women and for scholarship grants to worthy students. In 1956-57 this 
fund: totaled approximately .................. +». +s 


THe Hoyt M. Ann Roses B. Le1surE FoUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP, a full 
tuition scholarship for a major in economics or business administra- 
tion who intends to go into a business career. The recipient is chosen 
on the basis of satisfactory scholarship, high character, good citizen- 
ship and personality ..... 2.:6..6 26s. alas 26 0 wig sie eels eee 


Tue RoBert GRANT MartTIn GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGLISH, es- 
tablished by the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert 
Grant Martin, Professor of English, 1924-31 ........ 2.9) sen 


THE Grorce Henry Mayr ScHo.uarsuipes, established as a trust fund 
administered by the Beverly Hills National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, by George Henry Mayr of Beverly Hills in 1949. The Trustees 
name the institutions to benefit from this fund and the amount to be 
distributed on a yearly basis. The college designates the persons to 
receive the scholarships. In 1956-57 this fund amounted to ......... 


THe PAN-HELLENIC SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Pan-Hel- 
lenic Council of Occidental College to a woman of worth and need . . 


THe H. B. S1r~timan ScHorarsuip, received through the Board of 
Education of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A.............. 


Tuer Sicma Aupua Iota Music ScHoarsHIp, given annually by the 
Occidental College chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota to an upper division 
music major of high musicianship and need ..............-..++-- 


THe Wiiu1aM R. Staats AND Company SCHOLARSHIP, established in 


1954 for students in economics, selection to be made by the Scholar- 
ship Committee in consultation with the department ............. 
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Scholarships, Prizes 


Times-Mrirror ScHoarsuirs, to assist worthy and needy students 
whose fields of study are economics, history, political science, or psy- 
chology. First preference in awarding is to sons and daughters of em- 
ployees of the Times-Mirror Company. In 1956-57 the fund totaled.. $ 4,700 
Tue Har B. Watiis Graduate ScHoLaRsHIP, established by Mr. 
Wallis in 1954 for a graduate student in Psychology, selected by the 
MPM EM CLOUIL Nisha DPLOVA Let siete. 3 6 kcs «elke oUal oe on 34 hems 4 Coke hosts 750 


PRIZES 


Tue Cuaries W,. List Memortat Awarp: A prize of $1,000 to be awarded 
equally to a man and a woman chosen from the top one-third of the freshman 
class ranked scholastically and based on achievement rather than need. Fac- 
tors to be considered are: (1) leadership, (2) character and personality, 
(3) maturity of purpose, and (4) good citizenship and Christian ideals. If the 
student is not in residence, the amount may be reduced. 

DantieL STEWART HammMaACK MEMorIAL—JUNIOR Cxiass Honor Awarp: Estab- 
lished in 1955 by Mrs. Dan S. Hammack, Dan S. Hammack, Jr., and friends as 
a memorial to the late Daniel Stewart Hammack, ’05, Trustee from 1925 to 
1953. Lhe sum of $250 to be awarded annually at the Commencement season, 
preferably alternating each year to a junior man or woman judged to be out- 
standing on grounds of high scholarship, strong moral character, loyalty to 
the Christian ideals of the college, and contributions to student life and 
welfare. Need is not a factor in the selection. 


SELTZER AwarD: An award of $100 each to the freshman man and freshman 
woman with the highest grade point average for the year. Provided through 
funds given by Mr. Jules E. Seltzer, matched by college funds, 


Toe Martin DweLie KNEELAND PrizzE Funpb: From this fund an annual 
award is made. This may be given once in his or her college course to a stu- 
dent preparing for the ministry or other religious work who has shown good 
all around scholarship and character and is in need of financial assistance. 


Tue Rosert T. Moore Poetry Prizes: From an endowment of $2,500, the gift 
of Dr. and Mrs. Robert T. Moore. Prizes of $50, $30, and $20 for the three best 
poems written by undergraduate students are annually awarded. 


Tue Evizasetu Davis Peters Memoriat Music Prize: Given in memory of 
Elizabeth Davis Peters, by Mr. Alfred S. Peters and a group of friends in Bur- 
bank and Glendale. An annual award of $50 is made to the music major who 
in the opinion of faculty and classmates has done the most during the year to 
advance the ideals and the prestige of music on the campus. 


Tue Percy F. ScoumMacHER Awarp: A plaque awarded annually to the senior 
who in his or her college career has made an outstanding contribution to the 
work of the college within the field of the dramatic arts. 


Forrest Lawn Awarps For PERSUASIVE SKILLs: As one of five Southern Califor- 
mia Christian colleges, qualified Occidental College students may enter the 
$1,000 to $100 student and the $5,000 to $500 institutional awards program 
offered annually in the Forest Lawn Science and Art of Persuasion Competi- 
tion. Awards are earned through demonstration of persuasive writing skills 
im one free and two specified propositions directly related to the student’s 
major field. Full details are provided each student on or immediately after 
fall term registration. 


Tue Frep H. ScHavuer Prize Funp: From this fund, annually, a trophy is pur- 
chased and awarded to the winner of a football kicking contest held in con- 
junction with the college athletic program. 
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Prizes, Loan Funds 


Tue B. H. Cuttey Tropuy: Established in 1956 by the Associated Men Stu- 
dents in honor of the Dean of Men to be awarded annually to the outstanding 
freshman basketball player. 

Tuer Jim Harvey Tropuy Funp: Established in 1941 by John L. Harvey in 
honor of his son. The income from this fund is used to purchase, annually, a 
trophy to be awarded to a member of the track team. 

ATHLETE OF THE YEAR Tropuy: Established in 1951 by the Associated Men 
Students to honor the outstanding graduating senior in the field of intercol- 
legiate athletics. 

INTER-FRATERNITY SING PrizzE Funp: An endowment of $4,000 given by Mirs. 
Alphonzo E. Bell, the income from which is to be used as prize money for the 
annual sing. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by the Board 
of ‘Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Student Aid: 


Fanny Albinger Loan Fund .....).5.. 050.0...) 32 $ 144 
Associated Men Students 2.0.0.5 05. 00 0 a 100 
The John Willis Baer Memorial ..\..°.0.)....-). 2 2,025 
Bay Area Occidental Parents Club ......¢.-.... 0). 100 
Frank C, Bolt.o. oe Pe 4,990 
Mary E. Brandt... 0... ec ee eee 3,500 
James Ross Clark—Gift of Mrs, J. R. Clark .. 2...) he 5,050 
Muriel Stewart Cleland—Gift of Occidental Faculty Women’s Club. 5,678 
Sallie Glass Cleland—Gift of Mary Stewart ....................:. 500 
The Mary C. Cunningham Fund—Gitt of Occidental Faculty 

Women's Club 20.0.0. 00.0 EO 2a 
George E. Dayton v0.0 a Oe 1,000 
Delta Omicron Jau Sorority.....25...4.).0.... 2.0) 1,005 
Rolla F, Dennis... 0.040 che ee 335 
Erdman Hallo. acs oe ee ee 125 
Ida El Braser o.2)) cic. gee win wis woes palaces eo elie) eee err 7,014, 
Mary Lindley Galloway ...0000000.0. 0.0.0. .2.. 50,305 
Cecil H. Gamble... 3)... ile ce ces eee a a sae 7,000 
D..W,; Hanna College Club ...3 00... 03.0.0. 0.0, 1,206 
Mrs. O.'T, Johnson. oo oe. sic oils ale om ay tap le 2,658 
Mrs.'Lora CoKiight . oo oe ee De rr 5,000 
Euclid W. and ElizabethiMcBride ..00.0.0. 2.005.000 4,945 
Zechariah D. Matthus—Gift of Mrs. Z. B. Matthus | )/>) 72330 ee 5,000 
Charlie Louise Montgomery—Santa Ana Chapter U.D.C. .......... 425 
Seeley W. Mudd—Gift of Mrs. S. W. Mudd .............0..0 go 3,600 
Occidental No. 1—Gift of Clarence J. Gamble .................... 11,159 
Orr Hal eer i ir eR Oe 89 
Phi Beta Kappa (Delta Chapter) ..5..00....0.0..... 7) 750 
Phi.Gamma Delta Mothers’ Glub .0 0... 00.0.0...... 50 
The George and Emma Reinhakel Fund ...:./..... 1.2. 1,350 
Percy Schumacher i005. oie oka de ak eGo er 240 
Albert Stone Foundation 2; 0.0) ee, a) ee 1m 
Gertrude S. Thomas ') 60) ep es ada ofa ls One rr 5,000 
Walter Van E. Thompson }) 0.0044.) DOP a 1,750 


Loan Funds 


MMT OTe me na Ne i iy ae ok Ens ails $ 5,000 
William S. Young—Gift of Board of Christian Education, 

ret ATE OUUY Cie) Joie) er Lah a Po sk 4 aie shay aC 9,181 

ME ERR eye att auc aie Millay elias alk Cietuly es quedo tad 75 


Macinness Loan Fund: A fund of $1,250 established by Dr. Ned D. 
Miller as a memorial to Rev. John M. MacInnes, and consisting of 
short term non-interest bearing loans of $25 or less. 

Victor ALDEN RoBERTSON AND GEorGIA MAxweELu RoBERTSON Epuca- 
TIONAL FuND, implemented in 1953 by a substantial token payment 
later to be augmented by further payments and testamentary 
provisions. 


The following organizations administer their own scholarship and loan 
funds from which material assistance has been made available in recent 
years to Occidental students: 


American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 
American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 
Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 

Beverly Hills Woman’s Club. 

Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 
Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority: The Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial 
| Fund. 

Los Feliz Women’s Club. 

Omega Mu Pi. 

Pasadena College Women’s Club. 

Rotary Club of Alhambra. 

Rotary Club of Glendale. 

Rotary Club of Hollywood. 

Rotary Club of Los Angeles. 

Rotary Club of Pasadena. 

Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 

Henry Strong Foundation. 

‘Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND STUDENT AID 


Students of Occidental College pay approximately two-thirds the cost 
of their education through tuition. To meet this ever-expanding differen- 
‘tial between tuition fees and cost per student and to equip the institution 
thoroughly for its larger work increased endowment is sought. One mil- 
lion dollars is desired to build up the scholarship funds to the point where 
students of character and promise may receive four years of college 

training. 

: The college invites its friends who are particularly interested in this 
phase of its work to subscribe to these funds. Specific information con- 
cerning the establishment and administration of these funds may be 
secured from the President of the college. 


AA 


RESIDENCE 


The residence facilities of the college include eight residence halls: Swan, 
Wylie, Stewart-Cleland and Bell-Young Halls which accommodate 367 
men on campus; and Orr, Erdman, Haines, and Newcomb Halls, which 
provide on-campus living for 386 women. All residence facilities are 
under the supervision of carefully selected Head Residents. In addition, 
there are twenty-two apartments for married students. 

Accommodations in the residence halls include both single and double 
rooms, some of which have sleeping porches. All meals are served in the 
College Union Dining Room and are planned from the viewpoint of both 
attractiveness and sound dietetic principles. 


MEN 


All freshman men who are not living with their parents or legal guard- 
ians must live in the college halls of residence. Sophomore men are 
expected to live in residence halls, unless special permission to live off- 
campus is given by the Dean of Men. Juniors or seniors who are not 
living at home may live in fraternity houses or in rooms approved by 


the Dean of Men. 
WOMEN 


All undergraduate women students who are not living with their parents 
or legal guardians must live in a residence under college supervision. 
Freshman women may not live in sorority houses. Graduate women stu- 
dents may live only in places approved by the Dean of Women. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
Rooms are rented for the entire academic year. 


Applications for rooms in the residence halls should be sent to the 
office of the Director of Admissions by new students, and to the offices 
of the Dean of Women and the Dean of Men by students previously 
matriculated. 

Residence accommodations are limited. It is understood that the filing 
of an application for residence does not in itself guarantee a room reser- 
vation, inasmuch as credentials must be considered on a competitive basis 
by the Committee on Admissions and the Committee on Residence. 

The college reserves the right to entertain delegates to association 
meetings, conventions and other related groups in the residence halls 
during vacation periods. Resident students will be notified in advance of 
such contemplated occasions and assurance given to them that every rea- 
sonable precaution will be used by the college in the safeguarding of their 
personal property during such occupancy. 
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Residence 
ROOM DEPOSITS 


A deposit of $25.00 is required for the reservation of a room and is applied 
toward rental jor the second semester. A refund of $20.00 will be made 
(a) to new students if written notice of cancellation is filed with the 
Admissions Office on or before July fifteenth by fall semester applicants 
or January first by students accepted for the spring semester; (b) to 
previously enrolled students if written notice of withdrawal from resi- 
dence is filed with the Dean of Women or Dean of Men before July 
fifteenth. No refunds will be made after these dates. 


VACATION ARRANGEMENTS 
The halls and dining room will be closed during the Thanksgiving, 


Christmas, and Easter vacations, between semesters, and the day follow- 
ing Commencement. During these vacations when the halls are closed, 
provision for supervised residence at extra cost will be made for those 
students who have adequate reason for remaining on the campus. The 
services of the Health Center and the health staff are not available when 
the residence halls are closed. 


FURNISHINGS 


All rooms are provided with the necessary furnishings, Rugs are pro- 
vided in all halls except Swan, Stewart-Cleland, Bell-Young, Newcomb 
and the new addition to Haines Hall. The college provides for the 
periodical cleaning of students’ rooms and for the laundering of bed 
linen and towels not to exceed eight pieces per week. The following 
items are provided by the student: linen and bedding, pillow, bedspread, 
bureau scarves, study lamp, metal waste basket, glass curtains (plain), 
draperies—if desired. 

All linen and bedding should be distinctly marked with full name. 
Woven markers are preferable. It is advisable to delay the purchase of 
curtains and draperies until the students see their rooms, inasmuch as the 
size of the rooms, window measurements and color of rugs vary. 

The college is not responsible for money, jewelry or other articles of 
value in students’ rooms. 


} 
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CAMPUS ACTIVITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The limited enrollment at Occidental College offers every opportunity 
for participation in student government and campus activities. It pro- 
vides also for a friendliness of spirit and wide acquaintance within the 
student body. 

Within the structure of the activity program there is opportunity for 
almost every type of individual or group expression, Organized interest 
groups and societies are active on the campus, each of which has a mem- 
ber of the college faculty or administration as an adviser. 

A Committee on Student Life is one of the active joint committees 
representing the Faculty and the Student Body. Through the actions of 
this body every attempt is made to maintain a favorable balance between 
academic and extracurricular activities. 


HONOR SPIRIT 


The Honor Spirit at Occidental is one of its most cherished traditions. 
The college places each student on his honor to conduct himself in all 
scholastic and extracurricular activities in accordance with the highest 
principles of personal integrity. 

This means that cheating in examinations or other phases of academic 
work, stealing or destruction of personal property, or other acts which 
would violate these principles of personal integrity are violations of the 
Honor Spirit. As a part of responsible living, the students are on their 
honor to safeguard these privileges not only for themselves, but for other 
students as well. 

Provision is made, therefore, for an Honor Court to try violators and 
impose penalties in cases which are reported to it. The Court is composed 
of five students, appointed by the presidents of A.S.O.C., A.MLS., and 
A.W.S. It does not prosecute but merely tries cases, and part of the suc- 
cess of the whole system depends upon the cooperation of the student body 
in making sure that all violators are reported to the Court. 

This tradition carries both privileges and responsibilities, therefore, 
and represents the highest expression of student self-discipline. 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


The active student association controls certain student enterprises under 
the supervision of the college administration. It operates under a consti- 
tution and by-laws and is governed by an Executive Council which 
includes the following elected officers: The president, vice-president and 
secretary of the student body; the president of the Associated Men Stu- 
dents; the president of the Associated Women Students; a Publications 
representative; a Financial representative; Bengal Board Chairman; Pub- 
licity Chairman; Assembly Chairman; and representatives from fine arts, 
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Campus Activities and Organizations 


forensics, and athletics. Other members of the Council include the presi- 


i 
‘ 


dents of the freshman, sophomore, junior and senior classes, the chair- 
man of the Honor Court and the Campus Coordinator, Representatives 
from the alumni and the administration and the Manager of Student 
Activities also are members of the Executive Council without voting 
power. The Council meets weekly to discuss student problems, promote 
student activities on the campus, administer student funds, and reflect 
student attitudes on questions of administrative policy. Council meetings 
are open to all students. The activities of the association are financed by 
a student body fee (see page 30). By action of the Associated Students, 
this fee is required of all undergraduates and is collected by the college. 
Occidental students are members of the Inter-College Council and are 
active in conferences, regional and national affairs. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


All women students are members of the organization of the Associated 
Women Students. This organization coordinates the varied interests and 
activities of the women and has the responsibility of maintaining high 
standards of conduct in the residences and on the campus. Three councils 
carry on the work of A.W.S.: The Executive Council, the Residence 
Council and the Judicial Board. One of the primary functions of the 
Executive Council is assistance in the orientation of new students to 
college life. This is done through participation in the pre-registration 
program for new students and through a carefully planned sponsor sys- 
tem maintained throughout the freshman year. The Associated Women 
Students assume responsibility for the Women’s Assembly programs and 
for the annual Women’s Visiting Day. Special attention is given to the 
interests of the off-campus women whose president is a member of the 
A.W.S. Executive Council. 

The Residence Council is composed of a president, appointed by the 
A.W.S. Executive Council, the president of each women’s residence, and 
an adviser appointed by the Council. The activities of residence halls and 
dining room are planned and supervised by the Council. 

The Judicial Board assumes responsibility for seeing that standards of 
good conduct, courtesy and thoughtfulness are interpreted adequately 
and enforced. The chairman of the Judicial Board is appointed by the 


_ Executive Council of the A.W.S. The Board is composed of one member 


from each women’s residence. 


The president of the Associated Women Students is a member of the 
Executive Council of the Associated Students. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 


The Associated Men Students’ organization is concerned with the wel- 
fare and functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. A.MLS. spon- 
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sors the Intramural Athletic Program for men, handles a portion of the 
freshman orientation program, stages the rodeo at the All-College Bar- 
B-Que, sponsors a banquet and acts in support of other projects concern- 
ing the men students. 

The A.M.S. Council is composed of fourteen men: the president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, a representative from each men’s resi- 
dence hall, a representative from each of the four social fraternities, a 
representative of the off-campus men, and the president of the freshman 
class. The A.M.S. president is a member of the Executive Council of the 
Associated Students. 


THE STUDENT CHURCH 


The Christian emphasis of Occidental College is expressed in part 
through the Occidental Student Church, which was founded in 1941 by 
a group of students who desired to provide a more adequate medium of 
expression for the religious concerns of the student body. The Student 
Church is governed by an elected body of representatives and every stu- 
dent is welcome to share in its worship and other activities, Its endeavor 
is to provide students with a constructive religious experience that 
includes all phases of a vital Christian life. Membership in the Student 
Church is an affiliate membership that does not alter one’s relation to a 
home church. The program includes regular Sunday worship, evening 
fellowship, vesper services, morning meditation and, under a commis- 
sion plan, emphases on social responsibility and Christian heritage. 
Members also share in a variety of conferences and retreats. The church 
is a member of the Los Angeles Church Federation, the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, and the World Council of Churches. 
It maintains an affiliation with the United Students Christian Council 
and the World Student Christian Federation and represents Westminster 
Fellowship, Methodist Youth Fellowship, Pilgrim Fellowship, Canter- 
bury Club and other denominational youth programs on campus. 


ATHLETICS 


The College promotes many forms of intercollegiate sports for men and 
intramural sports for men and women, Opportunity is given for tennis, 
baseball, football, basketball, swimming, track, water polo, cross coun- 
try, and gymnastics. The college believes in and encourages all forms 
of wholesome athletics and outdoor recreation for the physical develop- 
ment and well being of its students. 

Occidental is a member of the Southern California Conference and 
each year schedules events with members of that conference as well as 
with other colleges and universities of the Pacific Coast. Eligibility for 
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intercollegiate athletics is determined by the Conference rulings which 
apply to all within the conference. 

The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical 
facilities, athletic fields and gymnasium, but it is clearly understood that 
students who use these facilities do so entirely at their own risk. See page 
55 for statement of legal responsibility of the college and information 
concerning accident insurance. 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


The academic program of the Department of Speech is supplemented by 
extracurricular activity in the fields of Public Speaking, Debate and 
Public Discussion, and Dramatics. College credit toward graduation is 
allowed for this work. Although the department believes there is a cer- 
tain value in formal contest debating and in the conventional Speech 
Tournaments, it holds to the function of Public Speaking as an educa- 
tional medium and therefore seeks to promote actual audience situations, 
emphasizing the process of sharing information, influencing opinion, 
and stimulating concrete audience response. 

Through the dramatics organizations, The Occidental Players and the 
Occidental Alumni Players, the department brings to the campus each 
year three or four major three-act play performances. This schedule is 
supplemented by a series of one-act and playreading programs presented 
in the Play Mill Theatre. 

Radio and television interests are highly developed at Occidental, 
functioning through courses in general radio, television, radio production 
and direction, and radio and television writing. A campus radio network, 
_ OXY, is used as a laboratory and outlet for advanced students who write 
and produce their own programs. 


MUSIC 


Various organizations offer interested students the opportunity to partici- 
pate actively in musical performance. The A Cappella Choir, the College 
Band and Orchestra, and the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs are open 
_ by tryout to students of average talent and ability. Each Glee Club has 
_ its round of local dates and home concert, and makes an annual tour of 
| approximately a week’s duration. Small ensemble groups, instrumental 
_ and vocal, are given every possible encouragement. The material studied 
and programmed by these organizations is chosen to stimulate and 
educate both participants and auditors and to present the best of con- 
temporary, even local, composition as well as classic masterworks, 
familiarity with both is consciously sought. 

Cultivation of individual talent in applied music is encouraged by 
providing for private lessons and practice on campus; frequent student 
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recitals give outlet for self-expression. Composition i is fostered, and each 
year the best original student manuscripts are given public performance. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Occidental students publish a number of publications throughout the 
college year. The college newspaper, “The Occidental,’ appears weekly, 
and consistently receives a high rating from the Associated Collegiate 
Press. ‘Fang,’ a humor magazine, appears periodically throughout the 
year. “La Encina;’ the college annual, is published each spring. The 
student body issues each fall a “Handbook” of its organizations and 
activities. Financed mainly through student body funds, all of these 
publications are edited, managed, and staffed by students and afford 
excellent opportunity for experience to those who are interested in 
journalism. The editors of these publications are appointed by the Execu- 
tive Council of the Associated Students. The staff of each is reorganized 
every year, and inexperienced as well as experienced students are 
welcomed to the staffs. 


HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS 


The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the first Greek letter fraternity in the 
United States, was founded at the College of William and Mary, Decem- 
ber 5, 1776. rhe Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa i is the 
Delta of California, established in 1926. The members in course are 
elected on the i of excellence in scholarship and good moral char- 
acter. Not more than one-eighth of each year’s candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts may be elected; within this quota, elections are held 
in October, in March, and during Commencement week. Elections may 
also be made from Occidental alumni or others who have attained distinc- 
tion in the field of liberal arts or in the learned professions. 

Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women. That of 
the men is known as D.O., to which not more than fifteen men may be 
elected at the end of the junior year on the basis of outstanding char- 
acter, activity and scholarship. The women’s organization is the Dran- 
zen Chapter of Mortar Board, a national society which selects its mem- 
bers at the end of the junior year on the basis of service, scholarship and 
leadership. A specified scholarship standard, above the general student 
body average, must be met by each candidate. No chapter may have less 
than five nor more than twenty members. 

Tiger Claws, a service club based on recognition of participation in 
student activities, 1s an organization of sophomore and junior men which 
aims to foster scion! spirit and loyalty. Eight new members are selected 
each year from the freshman class. 

Tiger Taps, a service organization of sophomore women, aims t0 
promote interest in campus activities and to aid in orientation of new 
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women. Membership in Tiger Taps is based on leadership, scholarship 


and participation in activities during the freshman year. Not more than 
twenty members may be chosen each year. 

Other honorary groups include Phi Alpha Theta, national history 
fraternity; Sigma Alpha Iota, national music fraternity for women 
majoring in music; Phi Epsilon Kappa, national physical education fra- 
ternity for men; Delta Psi Kappa, national physical education fraternity 
for women; Alpha Phi Gamma, national journalistic fraternity; Psi Chi, 
national psychology fraternity; Zeta Phi Eta, national speech and dra- 
matic fraternity for women; Sigma Xi Club, national scientific research 
organization; Sigma Pi Sigma, national physics society; Student Affili- 
ates of the American Chemical Society; Alpha Chi Sigma, national 
professional chemical fraternity; Alpha Mu Gamma, national foreign 
language society; Tau Kappa Alpha, national forensics fraternity; 
Kappa Mu Epsilon, national mathematics undergraduate fraternity; 
Alpha Kappa Delta, national sociology fraternity; Occidental Student 
Officials Association; and the California Student Teachers’ Association. 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


Semi-social or special interest groups maintained by the students include 
such organizations as the following: Laurean, women’s literary society; 
Art Club; Winter Sports Club; Chemistry Club; Geology Club; Occiden- 
tal Physical Education Majors Club; Women’s Recreational Association; 
Occidental Players; Pre-Medical Club; Occidental Dance Group; Inter- 
national Club; Sailing Club; Young Democrats; and Young Republicans. 

Social organizations for both men and women are active on the cam- 
pus. The men’s organizations are: Off-Campus Men, national fraternities 
of Alpha Tau Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and 
Kappa Sigma. The women’s groups are: Off-Campus Women, the local 
sororities of Alpha Lambda Phi Alpha; Beta Phi Delta; Delta Omicron 
Tau, Gamma Kappa Theta, and Zeta Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


In addition to all graduates of Occidental College, every person who has 
completed at least one year of undergraduate work at Occidental 
becomes a member of the Occidental Alumni Association upon gradua- 
tion of his class. Graduate students who have completed a year of work 
at the college are also members of the Alumni Association. The Alumni 
Association, under the direction of the Alumni Board of Governors of 
fifteen members, five elected annually for three-year terms, seeks to 
contribute to the upbuilding of Occidental to strengthen the bond which 
exists between the college and its former students. One member of the 
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Alumni Association is nominated each year to the Board of Trustees to 
serve for a term of three years. This results in three Alumni Trustees 
serving on the official college Board at all times, thereby closely inte- 
erating the interests of the college and the Alumni Association. 

The President of the Alumni Association is elected annually and is 
the official representative of the Association for all occasions such as 
Homecoming Day and Alumni Day. He is a voting member of the 
Board of Governors. 

“The Occidental Alumnus” magazine is published three times per 
year. Alumni Clubs exist in all of the major population areas of the 
country. These are composed of both men and women. In addition, 
there are local Tiger Clubs for men and for women. 

An Alumni Annual Giving Fund campaign is conducted each year 
through an Alumni Annual Giving Fund Committee. Other major Alum- 
ni activities under the direction of the Board of Governors are those of the 
Campus Events Committee, Student Orientation Committee, Memorials 
Committee, Historical Committee, Library Affairs Committee, Spiritual 
Emphasis Committee, Traditions Committee and Constitution Committee. 

The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American 
Alumni Council through which it has contact with the activities of 
similar groups throughout the country. 
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GENERAL POLICIES 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set and observe 
among themselves a proper standard of conduct, both within and with- 
out the college. Any student who violates the codes of common morality, 
honor, or good citizenship, or who refuses to abide by the regulations of 
the college, will be subject to such penalties as the circumstances justify, 
including suspension or expulsion. The college reserves the right to 
withhold its degree or its diploma from any student who has outstanding 
financial obligations either to the college, to student organizations, or to 
others in the community. The college also reserves the right, without 
naming specific charges, to exclude from its privileges any student whose 
presence, in the judgment of appropriate administrative officers of the 
college, has proved to be undesirable. 


COUNSELING 


Primary responsibility for counseling is concentrated in the offices of 
the Dean of Women and Dean of Men. Resources available to them in 
assisting students in their adjustment to various phases of college life 
include the services of the Health Staff with two College Physicians 
and a Psychiatric Consultant, the members of the Department of Psy- 
chology and the College Chaplain, and of the several offices and com- 
“mittees concerned with student interests. Advisers for special pre-profes- 
sional fields and major department chairmen cooperate in counseling 
concerning academic programs. 

The college maintains a Vocational Guidance and Placement Service 

for the benefit of students. The Vocational Counseling service aims to 
assist students in their formulation of career plans by providing objec- 
tive information on interests and aptitudes as well as occupational 
information. A fee of $2.50 is charged to cover the cost of tests and 
inventories used. The Vocational Guidance service is available to the 
general public. The fee for this service is thirty-five dollars. 
_ The Placement Service is designed to provide seniors and alumni with 
information relating to available jobs and with opportunity to make 
contacts with industrial and governmental representatives both on and 
off campus. In addition, the placement office assists students in securing 
part-time and summer employment. 

A specialized service is provided by the Education Department for 
those who wish to obtain positions in the teaching profession. A fee 
of five dollars is charged for each year the registration for teacher 
placement is renewed. 
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A Veterans’ Committee, under the chairmanship of the Dean of Men, 
gives special consideration to the interests and needs of returning service 
men and women. 


RESIDENCE 


Life in a college residence is an integral part of the general purpose of 
education at Occidental College. Residence life provides a laboratory 
experiment in democratic living. Each individual student is expected to 
assume his or her share of responsibility for the welfare of the group, and 
the group aims at all times to be sensitive to the needs and interests of 
the individual. 

Except where students are living with their parents or legal guardians, 
all undergraduate women, and all freshman and sophomore men must 
live in a residence under college supervision. Information concerning 
residence facilities and regulations will be found on pages 42-43 of this 
publication. Junior or senior men who are not living at home may live in 
fraternity houses or in rooms approved by the Dean of Men. 

Committees including administrative officers, faculty representatives 
and representatives of both men and women students in college residence 
halls give consideration to general problems of residence mutually 
affecting men’s and women’s interests. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Opportunities for learning social skills and developing social competence 
are considered to be an essential part of a well-rounded college experi- 
ence. To this end a varied program is planned at Occidental College to 
provide areas for social growth. 

Student officers are charged with the responsibility for social events; 
the Dean of Men and Dean of Women work with student committees to 
plan a balanced program. This program includes all-college dances, class 
aifairs, special events for interest groups and the Artist and Lecture 
Series in Thorne Hall through which outstanding persons from the 
fields of music, drama and lecture are presented to students and members 
of the community. 

Information concerning social and semi-social organizations which 
exist on the campus will be found on page 49 of this catalogue. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and women for 
life in its largest and finest meaning. The college is conducted on a dis- 
tinctively Christian basis, religion being frankly accepted as an essential 
part of culture and character. The freedom of each student to make his 
own choice, however, is fully recognized. In addition to classes in religion 
as a part of the curriculum, various other activities contribute to the 
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enrichment and expression of the religious life of the college household. 

College assemblies are held once a week. Guest speakers of distinction 
share with faculty members the leadership of these gatherings. Some of 
the assemblies are of a definitely religious nature. A church service is 
held each Sunday morning under student direction with ministers chosen 
especially for their understanding of young people and their problems. 
During the week other services are held, such as morning chapel and 
evening vespers. 

The student religious life is expressed largely through the Occidental 
Student Church, which as an interdenominational student church repre- 
sents the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Westminster Fellowship, Wesley Founda- 
tion, Pilgrim Fellowship, and other denominational programs. Attend- 
ance at youth conferences of the denominations or the Student Christian 
Associations is encouraged. The special celebrations of the church year 
such as Christmas and Easter are recognized and given a place in campus 
life. 

Churches in the immediate vicinity of the college give special atten- 
tion to the student constituency, while the larger churches of Los Angeles 
and Pasadena offer opportunities of an exceptional nature for religious 
work and worship. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The college makes an especial effort to safeguard the health of its 
students, recognizing that adequate health habits and education are an 
essential part of a college program, and that good health is necessary 
if full value is to be attained from curricular activities. 

A detailed medical history and a physician’s statement, including 

evidence of a small-pox vaccination within the last three years and a 
chest x-ray within the current year, are part of the admission credentials. 
_A medical examination is required of all students at the beginning of 
each year.* Active immunization for tetanus is required of all who 
participate on intercollegiate athletic teams. Tetanus Toxoid is given 
by members of the Health Service Staff at the time of approval for 
athletic participation. It is strongly recommended for all other students 
and is available at the Student Health Service. 
Opportunity for wholesome physical activity is provided through 
_ courses in the Physical Education department to develop physical health 
as well as skills in various sports that may be enjoyed both in college 
and in later life. 

The health service of the college also attempts to prevent illness by 
regulation of students’ activities, by supervision of living conditions in 
the residence halls and fraternity and sorority houses, by scientific plan- 

*Students who fail to keep their appointments for medical examinations will be 


charged a late examination fee of $1.00 for the first week after registration and fifty 
cents per week thereafter until this requirement is met. 
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ning of campus meals, and by continual care of the college environment. 
Cooperation from both parents and students is needed and expected in 
carrying through this program in order that it may be of value to all. 

The health services and facilities of the college are available to the 
students within the general charge for tuition. 

Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the campus. Here 
students may receive advice and treatment for minor ailments during 
daily office hours. The building is homelike in atmosphere, but is 
equipped as a small modern hospital and is staffed by two registered 
nurses and two attendant physicians. Emmons Memorial furnishes care 
to students who are ill, subject to the following regulations: 


1. Students temporarily unable to attend classes, in the judgment of 
the medical or infirmary staff, are cared for as bed patients for a period 
of four days per semester within the tuition charge. Due to limited bed 
capacity, this service can only be extended to students whose homes are 
at such a distance or whose illness is of such a nature that transportation 
to their homes is inadvisable. Non-resident students, however, will be 
charged $2.15 per day for meals during this four-day period. Service 
for additional days is charged at the rate of $5.40 per day, students in 
residence receiving credit of $1.83 per day for meals. 


2. The capacity of the building is usually more than adequate, but 
if a temporary overcrowding should occur, the college reserves the right 
to give preference to students in residence on the campus. 


3. Non-resident students are charged for meals and laundry at regular 
rates. 


4. Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. 
5. Cases of contagious disease can not be accepted. 


6. The right of visitation is allowed only to members of the patient’s 
immediate family. 


7. Students residing in residence halls, fraternity or sorority houses, 
who become ill shall either report at once to the Health Center or go 
home for necessary care. 


The following items are not included in the general health service and 
must be considered as extra expense: surgical work; services of special: 
ists; additional nursing if deemed necessary by the College Physician; 
medical service beyond that ordinarily available; X-ray examinations, 
clinical and laboratory tests, special medicines and any other expensive 
tests or treatments; removal to a nearby hospital in case of serious illness 
requiring complete hospital care. 

The College Physicians are subject to call for serious cases and emer- 
gencies but for any services making unusual demands upon a physician 
a charge is made. 
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In case of emergency an effort will be made to consult the parents, but 
if necessary a College Physician will assume any needed responsibility. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 

The college offers to students accident insurance which supplements 
the College Health Service described in this bulletin. In the case of full 
time undergraduates this insurance is compulsory. This insurance is 
underwritten by a reputable insurance company at a minimum rate. 
Local and nation-wide claim service is provided and the student is pro- 
tected twenty-four hours per day, on or off campus, during the two 
semesters of the college year. 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COLLEGE 


The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical 
facilities, laboratories, athletic fields and gymnasium, and to this end 
the departments have established regulations concerning the use of such 
facilities, but it is clearly understood that students who use these facilities 
do so entirely at their own risk. Emergency first aid treatment is 
available but the college has no legal responsibility for mmjuries or other 
damages suffered by students on or off the campus, or in travel to and 
from such activities or for any expenses in connection therewith. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Rules governing the use of automobiles on campus are formulated by 
the Student Life Committee and enforced by the Honor Court. 
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REGISTRATION 


Registration books are issued at the beginning of each semester to all 
students entitled to register for that semester. Upon completion of the 
procedure outlined therein the book is approved by the student’s adviser 
and countersigned by the Comptroller and the Registrar. The student is 
then given a certificate of registration showing the courses for which he 
is enrolled. Students previously matriculated who fail to register at the 
appointed time and all students who fail to return registration books 
within three days after date of issue will be charged a fee of one dollar 
for each day of delay. 


STUDY LISTS 


Freshmen are preregistered in sections of required courses. New students 
with advanced standing receive on registration day typewritten state- 
ments evaluating their credits in terms of Occidental’s degree require- 
ments. All previously registered students receive photostatic copies of 
their academic records. 

The chairman of each student’s major or proposed major department 
acts as his academic adviser. Lower division and special students who 
have not selected majors may be advised by any member of the Regis- 
tration Committee. 

All courses for which a student wishes to register, either for credit or 
as an auditor, must be listed in his official registration book and his pro- 
gram must be approved in writing by his academic adviser. No student 
will be allowed to attend classes or to participate in college activities 
except as authorized by his certificate of registration and officially 
approved study-list. 

Students interested in obtaining a teachers’ credential must consult 
the chairman of the School of Education before beginning the work of 
the upper division. 

During the first week of a semester a student may change his study- 
list without fee through formal petition approved by his adviser, by the 
instructors whose courses are involved, and by the Registrar. A fee of 
two dollars is charged for each change after the first Friday of the 
semester. No course may be entered after the second Friday of the 
semester; nor may a course be discontinued after the seventh Friday of 
the semester without incurring a grade of failure. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is described in terms of 
units, One unit represents one semester hour or one hour a week in the 
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classroom throughout a semester, two or three hours normally counting 
as one unit when devoted to laboratory or field work. 

Twelve units of work per semester is the minimum and eighteen the 
maximum for which a student may register without formal permission 
through the office of the Registrar. Requests to register for less than 
twelve units or more than eighteen are granted only in exceptional cases 
and must be approved by appropriate officers of the college. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations are held in each course at the close of each semester 
and are required of all students unless at the discretion of the major 
department this requirement is waived in major department courses in 
the semester in which the student takes his comprehensive examination. 
Other examinations may also be required at the discretion of instructors. 
Failure to take or to pass any final or other course examinations will 
result in such deficiencies as instructors may impose. A fee of one to 
three dollars is charged for an examination given at an irregular time 
or to make up a deficiency. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


The scholastic standing of both undergraduate and graduate students is 
indicated by the following grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, 
barely passing; F, failure. Grades of Inc. (Incomplete) and Con. (Con- 
dition) may be used for undergraduate reports and grade of Del. 
(Deferred) for graduate reports. 

An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work done is of 
passing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished because 
of illness or for some other reason over which the student has no control. 
This grade may be given by the instructor, subject to approval by the 


_ Dean of the Faculty. An Incomplete may be removed in such manner as 


_ the instructor may determine. 


A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passing grade but 
that the deficiency may be removed by an examination or through some 


other method approved by the instructor. If removed, no higher grade 
| than D may be given. No condition may be removed within two weeks 


oe 


after the close of the semester in which it was incurred. 

A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed within 
one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 

In exceptional cases, subject to approval by the Chairman of the 
Graduate Committee, a graduate student’s grade may be deferred (Det. ) 
by the instructor, who specifies the time limit within which the work 
of the course is to be completed, this limit not to exceed one year. If not 
removed within the specified time limit, a deferred grade becomes a 
Failure on the student’s permanent record. 
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Instructors file with their grade reports at the end of each semester 
written statements of reasons for assigning Incompletes, Conditions, 
Deferred grades and Failures. In the case of an Incomplete, a Condition 
or a Deferred grade, the statement indicates the work necessary to 
attain a final grade. 


GRADE POINTS 


The grade point system is used to indicate the scholastic attainment of 
the student. Under this system grade points are assigned for each course 
according to the following scale: Four grade points for each unit of A, 
three grade points for each unit of B, two grade points for each unit of 
C, one grade point for each unit of D, no grade points for each unit of 
Condition or Failure. No grade points are assigned for audited courses, 
or for courses completed through independent study and examination. 
A student’s grade point average is determined by dividing the total num- 
ber of grade points which he receives at the end of a semester by the 
total number of units for which he is registered in that semester. For 
example, a student who receives A in three units of work, B im six units 
of work, and C in six units of work will achieve forty-two grade points. 
The total grade points (42) divided by total units undertaken (15) 
establishes his grade point average of 2.80 for the semester. 

An Incomplete or a Deferred grade is not taken into account in esti- 
mating this average. When a final grade is recorded, however, the 
student’s permanent record is changed to show the resultant grade point 
average. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


As indicated above, a grade point average of 2.00 (C grade average) rep- 
resents grade points which total twice the number of units undertaken 
each semester. A minimum grade point average of 2.00 in all work under- 
taken at Occidental is required for graduation. At the close of each semes- 
ter the status of every student whose total record falls below this average 
is reviewed by the Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship. 
Action by this Committee may result in (1) probation, or (2) suspension 
for one year, or (3) dismissal from Occidental College, depending on 
the extent of the student’s deficiency. 

In general, action will be taken in accordance with the scale below. 
In individual cases, if the circumstances seem to justify special action, 
the Committee may either impose probation, suspension or dismissal 
when the deficiency is less than the amount indicated in the scale or 
may withhold action even if the deficiency is as great as the amount 
stated. 


1. PRoBATION: A student whose grade point deficiency for his total 
record at the end of any semester is — 7 through — 16 shall be placed on 
probation. 
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2. SUSPENSION: A student whose accumulated grade point deficiency 
at the end of any spring semester is —17 through — 30 shall be suspended 
from Occidental College for one calendar year. Ordinarily, action on 
the records of students whose accumulated grade point deficiency at 
the end of the fall semester is —17 through — 30 will be withheld until 
the end of the spring semester at which time suspension will be imposed 
if the deficiency has not been reduced to less than — 17 grade points. 

A student who has been suspended shall be ineligible to reregister at 
Occidental College within one full calendar year after the date of his 
suspension. No credit will be allowed toward a degree from Occidental 
for work done elsewhere while under suspension. 

To apply for reinstatement after his year of suspension, a student shall 
file with the Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship a written 
petition indicating his activities since the date of his suspension, his 
proposed program for the semester after reinstatement, and his proposed 
plan for removing his grade point deficiencies. This petition shall be 
filed not later than thirty days prior to the semester in which the student 
wishes to reregister. An individual written agreement concerning terms 
of readmission shall be made beween each reinstated student and the 
Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship. 


3. DismissaL: A student whose accumulated grade point deficiency at 
the end of any semester is —31 or more grade points or a reinstated stu- 
dent who has failed to meet the terms of his readmission agreement shall 
be dismissed from Occidental College and shall be ineligible for 
reinstatement. 


Standards of scholarship in major departments are stated under the 
rules governing upper division requirements. 


Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are made at frequent 
intervals. Only the final grades at the end of each semester are perma- 
nently recorded, All actions by the Committee on Student Conduct and 
Scholarship also become a part of the student’s permanent record. 


ATTENDANCE 


In general, the college requires regular attendance of students at classes 
‘and at assemblies. College assemblies are considered an integral part of 
college life and of the college curriculum. They afford an opportunity 
for contact with the student body by student representatives, faculty and 
administration and make possible the achievement of a sense of unity 
within the college group as a whole. 

Specific rules governing attendance and outlining the penalties 
imposed for absences are published with the schedule of classes at the 
beginning of each term. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon application to the 
Registrar, a student in good standing who finds it necessary to withdraw 
from the college may be granted leave of absence or honorable dismissal. 
A student who discontinues his work without complying with these re- 
quirements receives Failure for all courses in which he was registered at 
the time of withdrawing from college, loses his privilege of re-registration 
and forfeits his right to honorable dismissal. If the student is not doing 
passing work in any course at the time of withdrawal, a Failure is 
entered on his permanent record card for that course. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as follows: . 


FRESHMAN: ‘The meeting in full of all entrance requirements as out- 
lined on pages 25-29. SopHomoRE: The completion of a minimum of 
twenty-eight units. Junior: The completion of a minimum of sixty units, 
and satisfaction of the lower division requirements outlined on pages 
61-64. SENIon: The completion of a minimum of ninety units. 
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The basic aim of a liberal arts curriculum is to encourage the student in 
the fullest possible development of his capacities as a person and as a 
member of society. 

In order to achieve this aim the curriculum must provide the student 
with the means of acquiring the following: (1) Mastery of certain basic 
techniques of healthful living and of thought, expression, appreciation 
and communication; (2) an integrated understanding and appreciation 
of man’s cultural heritage in the social sciences, the natural sciences, the 
humanities, religion and philosophy; and (3) competence in one or more 
specialized areas which will permit him to achieve a satisfactory personal 
life and to take an effective place in society. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The regular undergraduate course at Occidental College normally ex- 
tends through four academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, During the first two years the student’s program includes primarily 
the lower division courses intended to develop the techniques, under- 
standing and appreciation which are considered essential to a liberal arts 
program. The work of the upper division is devoted largely to intensive 
study in one or more areas of concentration. 

All students will be expected to meet the following requirements in 
order to qualify for formal recommendation by the faculty for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts: 


1. The completion of 124 units of work, distributed according to the 
established pattern for lower division and upper division courses as de- 
scribed on the following pages. Not more than forty-six units will be 
credited toward the degree from any one department. Of these, not more 
than sixteen units will be credited from the lower division. 


2. The completion of six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of 
these units shall be selected from courses in Biblical Literature (Religion 
1 or 101-102); the remaining two units will be satisfied through comple- 
tion of History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 

3. The completion of a course in American History, a course in the 
provisions and principles of the United States Constitution and a course 
in the field of California state and local government as required by Act 
of the California State Legislature. American History may be met by 
History of Civilization 3 or by three units from History 141, 142, 143 
or 144 or by four units from History 145, 146, 148. The United States 
Constitution requirement may be met by an examination given as 
part of History of Civilization 2 or by History 142 (if not used to satisfy 
the American History requirement) or by Political Science 152. The 
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requirement in California state and local government may be met by 
an examination given as part of History of Civilization 4 or by Political 
Science 152 or by Political Science 163. 


4. The completion of specified courses in physical education activity 
(Basic Skills and Basic Swimming), two hours per week throughout each 
semester of the freshman year. 


5. Attendance at Occidental College for one full academic year, the 
two final semesters of the course, with completion of a minimum of twelve 
units per semester. 

Two Summer Sessions will be accepted as equivalent to one semester, 
but the final semester of the course shall be completed in regular session. 


6. The attainment of a grade point average of 2.00 or better for all 
courses undertaken at Occidental College, including the work of the final 
semester, and for the student’s entire course. 


7. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final comprehensive 
examination in the candidate’s major subject or area of concentration. 


8. The fulfillment of all degree requirements, other than the compre- 
hensive examination and work in course in the final semester, at least six 
weeks prior to graduation. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred at the June Commence- 
ment upon all candidates who have satisfied degree requirements at any 
time since the last Commencement. 


HONORS AT GRADUATION 


Graduation Honors of Summa Cum Laude, Magna Cum Laude and Cum 
Laude are conferred upon candidates who have achieved 3.90, 3.50 and 
3.25, respectively, for their entire college course, their work at Occidental 
College and their upper division courses in their major subject and who 
also have achieved a ‘B” in comprehensive examinations in the major 


field. 


LOWER DIVISION 


Included in departmental announcements in this catalogue will be found 
statements of courses prerequisite to each major area of concentration. 
Usually such prerequisites should be included in the work of the lower 
division. As early as possible each student should select his major area 
and should consult the chairman of his proposed major department for 
counsel concerning sequence of courses which will provide for general 
requirements, major prerequisites and desirable electives. 

Each student accepted in regular standing at Occidental College is 
expected to complete in the first two years of his course the following 
lower division requirements: 
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Courses taken in fulfillment of lower division requirements shall be 
distributed as follows: 


Hisrory or CivitizAtion: Throughout the four semesters of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. A course of five to six units per semester 
unifying material from the fields of the social sciences and the 
humanities. 


NatuRAL SciENcE: Three semesters of work, to be completed in the 
_ freshman and/or sophomore year. This requirement may be met through 
(1) science courses prerequisite to majors in the several sciences or 
(2) completion of Biology 30, either Chemistry 30 or Physics 30, and 
either Astronomy 30 or Geology 30. 


FRESHMAN ENcLisH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per 
semester. At any time during his course, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on English Remand, a student may be required to satisfactorily 
complete a course in Remedial English (English R). 


Basic SpEEcH. Throughout the freshman year, two units per semester. 


ForEIGN LancuaceE: Throughout either the freshman or the sopho- 
more year unless postponed until upper division under circumstances in- 


1Proficiency tests are offered at the beginning of each semester in Foreign Language 
and Physical Education. A student who demonstrates proficiency equivalent to that ex- 
pected upon completion of the first semester course in one of these subjects may register 
_ for the second semester of the course. Demonstration of proficiency equivalent to that 
| developed through a full year’s study of one of these subjects will earn for the student 
_ the privilege of substituting elective work for the required course. 


*Foreign Language and Biblical Literature are graduation requirements which may 
be postponed until the last two years of the course if necessary to substitute lower divi- 
sion electives which are prerequisite to the student’s major area of concentration. It is 
advisable, however, to complete these requirements in the lower division whenever 


possible. 


3Basic Air R.O.T.C. (two years) is required of all entering male freshmen unless 
exempted as indicated on page 64. 
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dicated on page 63. A four unit course each semester in either written or 
spoken language (eight units in one language) unless the student can 
complete one semester of intermediate or advanced language or can pass 
an end-of-course examination in a language as given at Occidental Col- 
lege or, if approved by the Department of Languages, a proficiency test 
showing superior achievement in a language not given in this institution. 


BrsticaL Literature: In either the freshman or sophomore year un- 
less postponed until upper division under circumstances indicated on 
page 63. Four units from Religion courses in the Literature of the Bible 
(Religion 1 or 101-102). 


PuysicaL Epucation: In the freshman year, Physical Education A 
(Basic Swimming) and B (Basic Skills). Two additional units may be 
credited toward the degree for elective activities from Physical Education 
1-50, 57-58. 

Arr SCIENCE: Every male student entering the college as a freshman 
is required to register in Air Science courses and to complete the Basic 
Course of Reserve Officers’ ‘Training Corps (two years) unless exempted 
therefrom. Possible bases for exemption include: age, veteran status, or 
physical reasons. All such exemptions must be approved by the Professor 
of Air Science. Religious or moral convictions provide a basis for possible 
exemption by the President of the college, on petition filed with him. — 


Exectives: Distributed throughout the freshman and sophomore years 
to make a total of 60-70 units for the work of the lower division as a whole. 
To be chosen from courses which establish prerequisites for the student's 
proposed major or which best suit his individual needs and interests. 


UPPER DIVISION 


Except in the case of transfers from other institutions or students who 
have been granted formal permission to defer certain requirements, no 
degree candidate may register for upper division courses until he has met 
all of the specific requirements of the lower division. 

Supplementing general requirements for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts as outlined in the preceding pages, the following requirements are 
specified for the last two years of the course: 


1. The completion of a minimum of 54, units after the student has at- 
tamed Junior standing, provided this work completes the total of 124 
units required as a minimum for the degree. 


2. The completion of a major of not less than 36 units of upper division 
work, subject to regulations as outlined below. . 


3. The selection of the elective courses, outside the area of concentra- 
tion, which will best suit the needs and interests of the individual student. 
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MAJOR CONCENTRATION 


Not later than the beginning of the junior year, each student shall select 


one or more specialized areas in which he wishes to concentrate his upper 
division work. Thereafter his program will be supervised by the chair- 
man of his chosen major department. 

Detailed information concerning possible majors is given in the an- 
nouncements of each department as published in this catalogue (pages 


78-151). The following regulations relate to the administration of all 
departments, under the general supervision of the Dean of the Faculty: 


1. A major shall consist of 36 units of upper division work in the 
major and related fields, of which not more than 30 units shall be from 
one department. Of these units, no less than 20 nor more than 24, may 


be required toward the comprehensive examination in any one 
department. 


2. Each department shall require of its major students in the senior 
year a comprehensive final examination based on the courses specified 
in the departmental announcements in this catalogue. The comprehen- 
sive examination grade becomes a part of each student’s permanent 
record. : 

Each major department determines when its comprehensive exami- 
nations are to be held. They may be given either at the regularly sched- 
uled comprehensive examination periods first or second semester or with- 


in the first two weeks of the second semester of a student’s senior year. 


A student who fails to pass his comprehensive examination may not 


_ take a second examination within six weeks after the date of failure unless 


special consideration is recommended by his major department. 
Students who take comprehensive examinations must also take final 
course examinations unless at the discretion of the major department this 


| requirement 1s Waived in major department courses in the semester in 


which the student takes his comprehensive examination. 


3. A student transferring from another institution who is granted sen- 


lor standing must include in his year’s program of studies a minimum of 
18 units of upper division work, at least 12 units of which must be in his 


maj or subj ect. 


4. Regular major courses must be included in the work of at least three 
semesters, including the last two. Students are advised, however, to spread 
the work of the major group or department throughout all semesters of 
the upper division. 


5. Each department establishes its standard of scholarship require- 
ments for majors. This standard may be higher than that required for 
graduation but may not exceed a grade point average of 2.50. In general, 
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students who fail to attain a grade point average of 2.00 in lower division 
courses of any department will not be accepted by that department as 
majors. The recommendation of the major department is necessary for 
graduation. Each department is required to report delinquent scholarship 
for its major students to the Dean of the Faculty at the close of each 
semester. 


6. A change in the choice of a major, after the student has entered the 
upper division, may be made only through formal petition approved by 
the Dean of the Faculty and the chairmen of the departments concerned. 


7. A student finding it necessary to change his major subject because 
of unsatisfactory scholarship in that subject may be placed on probation. 
Unsatisfactory scholarship in the new major may lead to his disqualifi- 
cation from the college. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


An opportunity for a limited amount of completely independent study is 
offered to upper division and graduate students through the privilege of 
obtaining credit by examination in a regularly listed course covered by 
such study. A statement outlining in detail the plan under which credit 
may be so established will be found in the class-schedule bulletin which 
is published at the beginning of each semester. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College emphasizes a 
liberal education of the type which is generally recognized as desirable 
preparation for professional or vocational fields. Opportunity is afforded, 
however, for flexibility sufficient to develop programs suited to students’ 
individual needs and to provide for the subjects which are specified by 
many professional schools as a basis for graduate study. Suggestions con- 
cerning adaptation of majors to preparation for various vocational and 
professional fields are included in departmental announcements in this 
catalogue. A partial list of these fields is summarized on page 67, 
students interested in any of them should seek counsel from advisers as 
indicated. Detailed information concerning vocational opportunities and 
preparation may be obtained from the Director of Vocational Guidance 
and Placement. In all cases, students are expected to fulfill general 
degree requirements as outlined on pages 61-65. 
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Page Ref. Adviser 


MOT IGE SCIONCG nl ee eee. 78,124 Johnson 

m@usiness Administration................ 79-100 deRycke 

Beelecring  Chenical, 6h. ee de 82,97 Brantley 
Whining and Petroleum ......... 82,116 Birman 


Civil, Electrical and Mechanical 82,137 Bollman 
Foreign Service, Government 


Be CQOM NAW) crea ok 84, 118,140 McKelvey 
Mepetiicimand WWINO Cs. i i ee. 108 Oliver 
Ne ye 122 Horn 
Beeerie WCNUSIY (6 yt atc we 86,93 Selle 
Ministry and Religious Education .......... 131 Josselyn 
Ce ee a ee Pens 125 Swan 
Bere yvonne eee 143 Jennings 
ete) UCUCATON re ei a ee 134, Trieb 

fete cc Administration ..........600 0400.5. 79 McCune 
VOTER i ee eS 143,146 Jennings, Sheldon 
ME ee 74,103 Petrie 


SUMMER SESSION 


The purpose of the Summer Session is to provide profitable and interest- 
ing educational experiences for both graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents, emphasizing many special opportunities which are not available 
in the regular sessions. 

Courses are offered in the Summer Session to satisfy the needs of 
teachers who are interested in professional advancement and to help 
college students or prospective college students meet the various require- 
ments for graduation. The Summer Session thereby provides an oppor- 
tunity for undergraduate students who may wish to accelerate their 
programs. 

The 1958 Summer Session will open June 23 and close August 1. 
Detailed information concerning this session will be available in a bul- 
letin, published early in the spring semester, which may be obtained by 
writing to the Director of the Summer Session. 
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Graduate work at Occidental College is limited to areas in which adequate 
facilities and teaching staff permit distinctive offerings. General policies 
have been established for the direction of work of high quality, but flexi- 
bility in the application of these policies makes it possible to adapt the 
program of each graduate student to suit his individual needs, interests 
and merit. Graduate work may be directed toward research as a founda- 
tion for doctoral study, toward attainment recognized by the degree of 
Master of Arts, or toward preparation for teaching. 

Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate Com- 
mittee, which determines the requirements for admission to graduate 
standing, authorizes the courses offered for graduate credit in the several 
departments of the college, and specifies the requirements for advanced 
degrees. This Committee acts upon credentials of applicants for admis- 
sion, receives and passes upon departmental recommendations regarding 
graduate students and nominates candidates for advanced degrees. 

For information concerning the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies, see pages 71, 72, 77, 111-112 and 121. 


ADMISSION 


Graduate students are admitted subject to general regulations of the 
college and specific regulations as outlined by the Graduate Committee. 

Admission to Occidental College is competitive. Applicants for admis- 
sion to graduate standing are advised to present their credentials as early 
as possible in order to allow sufficient time for full consideration. The 
Graduate Committee determines admission to graduate standing on the 
basis of (1) previous academic records, (2) objectives for graduate work, 
(3) recommendations and (4) scores in the Miller Analogies Test. 

Not later than one month in advance of the semester in which he seeks 
admission, each applicant must file with the Secretary of the Graduate 
Committee, Office of the Registrar, Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, 
California, a formal application for graduate standing, a letter stating 
his objectives for graduate work and a report of his scores in the Miller 
Analogies Test. Applicants from a distance may take the Miller Analo- 
gies Test at any of the authorized centers throughout the country; those 
who can come to the Occidental campus are expected to take the test on 
regularly scheduled dates and to pay a test fee of two dollars, In addition, 
each applicant not previously registered at Occidental College as a 
degree candidate is expected to file the following credentials with his 
application for graduate standing: official transcripts of all academic 
work; letters of recommendation from three persons including, if 
possible, the applicant’s undergraduate major adviser; a small photo- 
graph and an application fee of ten dollars. Application and aptitude 
test fees are non-refundable. 
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__ In general, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or equivalent, from a fully 
accredited college or university is necessary for admission to graduate 
_ standing. In exceptional cases persons of outstanding qualifications may 
be admitted to graduate study without a bachelor’s degree. Additional 
undergraduate courses may be required if the applicant’s previous work 
does not provide an adequate background for the field in which he 
_ wishes to pursue graduate study. 

Admission to graduate standing does not in itself establish candidacy 
for an advanced degree or for a teaching credential, requirements for 
which are outlined in this section of the catalogue. A separate application 
for approval of candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts or Doctor of 

Philosophy or for the General Secondary Credential shall be filed not 

_ later than two months prior to the opening of the semester in which the 

_ applicant proposes to complete course requirements. Forms providing for 
all necessary details may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


During the academic year 1957-58, candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts may be accepted only in the departments of Biology, Chemistry, 
Economics, Education, English and Comparative Literature, History, 
Mathematics (with emphasis on Actuarial Science), Music, Political 
Science, Psychology and Speech. Credit may be allowed also toward 
this advanced degree for certain courses from other departments as 
stated in departmental announcements concerning graduate work. No 
credit will be granted toward this degree, however, for courses completed 
before the student received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Master of Arts 
degree when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


1. A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course as a 
whole and high academic achievement in upper division and graduate 
- courses in his major. 


_ 2. Satisfaction of the requirements of the Act of the California State 
Legislature concerning courses in United States History, United States 
Constitution and California state and local government (see page 61). 


3. Demonstration of fitness to carry on graduate work by passing a 
Qualifying Examination given at the option of the major department. 


4. Presentation of an acceptable Plan of Study including not less than 
twenty-four nor more than thirty units of graduate credit, one-half of 
which shall be completed in courses numbered 200 or above. Three 
alternative plans are offered: 
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(a) The Thesis Plan, requiring the preparation of an original dis. 
sertation and the completion of a minimum of twenty-four units of work, 
including thesis credit for not more than four of these units. 


(b) The Creative Work Plan, requiring the completion of an original 
work requiring high aesthetic or inventive imagination, such as a 
musical composition, a novel, or a piece of scientific equipment, and the 
completion of from twenty-four to thirty units of course work. 


(c) The Seminar Plan, requiring the completion of thirty units of 
course work, including not less than eight units of research or of seminar 
type in which significant investigations shall be completed and reported. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


At the time of acceptance into graduate standing an applicant who has 
indicated that his objective is the attamment of the degree of Master of 
Arts is given an outline of general instructions. His Plan of Study shall 
be prepared with the recommendation of a Supervising Committee. The 
Chairman of this committee shall be the student’s major adviser and the 
committee shall include at least one member from a department other 
than the student’s major department. 

Two months prior to the opening of the semester in which a candi- 
date proposes to complete requirements for the degree of Master of Arts 
he shall file with the Graduate Committee three copies of an application 
in candidacy for the M.A. degree. Forms may be obtained from the 
Registrar, who serves as Secretary of the Graduate Committee, and are 
to be returned to her when completed. The application is to be signed by 
all members of the Supervising Committee and shall include (1) report 
concerning the Qualifying Examination or excuse therefrom; (2) report 
concerning foreign language ability, if required by major department; 
(3) an outline of course work acceptable as background for graduate 
study; (4) a detailed program of graduate work; and (5) either (a) a 
listing of specific seminar or research reports and the date on which each 
is to be presented, or (b) the thesis topic and proposed approach or (c) a 
statement of proposed creative work. The student will be notified by the 
Graduate Committee of action on his application for degree candidacy. 
If approved, no subsequent change in his Plan of Study may be made 
except with the written approval of both the Supervising Committee and 
the Graduate Committee. 

Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan may best 
meet the needs of each individual student, provided all work required for 
the degree shall be completed within a period of five calendar years. Not 
less than one-half of the work shall be completed in the student’s major 
department; the remainder may be chosen either from courses in the 
major department or from related work in other departments to form a 
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consistent plan. Because of the emphasis placed on the quality of grad- 


uate work, the maximum taken in any one semester by a student who 
is or expects to become a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts 
should be limited to fifteen units. 

Summer session work at Occidental College is acceptable toward the 
degree of Master of Arts provided the applicant’s entire plan of study 
has the approval of his Supervising Committee and of the Graduate 
Committee and provided all work is completed within five years. 


FINAL APPROVAL 


_ The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates formally rec- 


——— 


ommended by the faculty on the basis of approval by (a) the candidate’s 
Supervising Committee, (b) the Graduate Committee, and (c) the Dean 


_ of the Faculty. Such approval is based upon satisfaction of the following 
_ requirements: 


1. The completion within not more than five calendar years of the 


: approved Plan of Study, with a B average in the entire program of grad- 


uate work and a B average in graduate work in the major department. 


2. Presentation to the Graduate Committee at least four weeks before 
the date for Commencement of a final recommendation from the Super- 
vising Committee. In the case of students completing either the creative 
work plan or the thesis plan, this recommendation shall be accompanied 
by (a) evidence of satisfactory completion of creative work, or (b) a 
typewritten original and one good carbon copy of the approved thesis in 


_ form for permanent binding and addition to the College Library. A bind- 
ing fee of $5.00 per copy shall be presented with each thesis. 


3. The passing of a final examination demonstrating a thorough grasp 
of the candidate’s field of emphasis. In cases where the program is highly 


specialized, the Graduate Committee may require that the final examina- 
tion cover a broader field than that represented by research and/or 
thesis. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE PROGRAM OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
IN THE HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Occidental College is one of a group of seven private liberal arts colleges 
in southern California joined in an Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies for the improved preparation of college and university teachers 
in the humanities and social studies, under a grant from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. A description of the program will be 


found on pages 77-78 of this catalogue. 


Through this Intercollegiate Program, the master’s degree may be 
earned at Occidental College in English, History or Comparative Litera- 
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ture, and the doctoral degree may be earned in Comparative Literature. | 

Degrees are granted by the participating college rather than by the | 
Intercollegiate Program as such. Each student must therefore choose the | 
institution in which he wishes to enroll and must fully meet that institu- 
tion’s requirements for admission to graduate standing and to degree | 
candidacy as well as the requirements for acceptance into the Inter- | 
collegiate Program. 


DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy beyond those listed 
for the degree of Master of Arts include the establishment of competence 
in foreign languages as specified by the major department, the passing of 
preliminary examinations, and the satisfactory completion of a doctoral 
dissertation. A program recommended by the candidate’s major adviser | 
must be presented. This program must represent a minimum total of — 
sixty units beyond the bachelor’s degree. The examinations, the program 
of study and the doctoral dissertation must be approved by the Graduate 
Committee and by the Educational Council of the Intercollegiate Pro- 
gram of Graduate Study. Consult departmental advisers about each of 
these requirements. For further information see pages 77-78. 

During the academic year 1957-58 candidates for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy may be accepted only in Comparative Literature. See 
pages 110-112 for requirements in this department. 


GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Secondary Creden- 
tial when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


1. A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course and 
high academic achievement in upper division courses from the depart- 
ment chosen for the teaching major. 


2. Approval by the Graduate Committee of a List of Courses prepared 
in consultation with both the chairman of the Department of Education 
and the chairman of the student’s major department. This List of Courses 
shall be presented in the formal application of candidacy for the Gen- 
eral Secondary Credential, three copies of which shall be filed with the 
Secretary of the Graduate Committee not later than two months prior to 
the opening of the semester in which the applicant proposes to complete 
course requirements. After the List of Courses has been approved by the 
Graduate Committee it may be changed only with the permission of the 
committee. . 


3. Attainment of a B average in the entire program of graduate work 
and a B average in graduate work in the major department. 
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A summary of professional requirements for the General Secondary 
Credential will be found in this catalogue under the statement of the 
School of Education (pages 74-76). These requirements may be met in 
part by the transfer of a maximum of six units of acceptable work from 
other institutions. 

Graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential may be 
established in approved courses as indicated under the announcements 
of the departments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Education, Eng- 
lish and Comparative Literature, German, French, Spanish, History, 
Mathematics, Music, Physical Education, Physics, Political Science, 
Psychology, Sociology and Speech. 

The attention of graduate students is called to the fact that it is not 
possible to complete requirements for both the teaching credential and 
the advanced degree within two semesters. 
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The School of Education has been authorized by the California State 
Board of Education to recommend properly qualified candidates for the 
following credentials: (1) the General Elementary School Credential; 
(2) the Junior High School Credential; (3) the Secondary Credentials, 
including the General Secondary Credential and the Special Credentials | 
in Music, Physical Education, Speech Arts and Correction of Speech 
Defects; (4.) the Junior College Credential. 

Arrangements have been made with neighboring public schools 
whereby excellent opportunities for student teaching are provided. 

An appointment bureau is maintained for the assistance of candidates 
recommended for teaching positions by the School of Education. There 
is no fee for the original registration. A fee of five dollars is charged for 
each renewal. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


Students with junior standing may be admitted to the School of Educa- 
tion as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentioned above, 
provided their records in lower division work indicate the probability of 
their fitness for the teaching profession. This includes, in addition to a 
satisfactory standard of scholarship, seriousness of purpose and natural 
interest in the work. 

Currently enrolled students or new students accepted by the Commit- 
tee on Admissions who wish to prepare for the general credentials must 
consult the School of Education and must file formal applications before 
beginning upper division work. For special credentials in Music, in 
Physical Education, in Speech Arts and in Correction of Speech Defects, | 
applicants must consult the department concerned and must file formal _ 
applications with this department as well as with the School of Educa-_ 
tion. An application fee of three dollars is charged for registration in the 
Department of Education. 

Each candidate, before registering at the beginning of his junior year, 
must report to the chairman of the Department of Education for consul- 
tation and advice as to majors, electives, and professional courses; after 
which he must prepare, under the supervision of the chairman of the 
department in which he is taking the major work, a tentative program 
of studies for final approval. 

Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be admitted 
as candidates for the General Secondary Credential or the Junior College 
Credential provided they meet the requirements of the college and of 
the State of California. For further information concerning requirements 
for graduate study, see pages 68-73. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 


Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in behalf of 
approved candidates who have completed requirements as follows: 


For ALi CreDENTIALS: A course in American History, a course in the 
principles and provisions of the United States Constitution, and a course 
in the field of California state and local government (see page 61). 


For THE GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from Occi- 
dental College or an acceptable degree from another fully acccredited col- 
lege or university; completion of the following courses in Education, or 
equivalent: Education 100, 101, 125, 134a, 134b, 134c, 134d, 135-136, 
and 142. Additional requirements include Art 153, Physical Education 

107, Music 123, and other courses selected in consultation with advisers 
in the Department of Education. 


For THE JUNIon HicH ScHoon CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree from 
Occidental College with a major and a teaching minor in subjects taught 
in high school; completion of a minimum of eighteen units in Education, 
including Education 120, 162, 203, 205 and 206. 


For THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree from 
an approved institution; approval by the Graduate Committee; one major 
and one teaching minor in high school subjects or a major in a field not 
commonly accepted for high school graduation and two teaching minors 
in high school subjects; completion of twenty-four units in graduate work 
including major department requirements and professional requirements 
as follows: a minimum of six units in the graduate year in the applicant’s 
teaching major or minor; a minimum of six units in Education in the 
graduate year; a minimum of twenty-four units in undergraduate and 

‘graduate work in Education, including Education 101, 110, 120, 144, 
162, 203, 205 and 206, or equivalents. For further information concern- 
ing requirements for graduate study, see pages 68-73. 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN Music: Graduation from 
Occidental College; completion of forty-six hours in the Department of 
Music, including requirements for a major in this department; comple- 
tion of a minimum of fifteen units in Education, including Education 120, 
124, 138 and 162. For further requirements see Department of Music, 


page 125. 

For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PHysicaAL EDUCATION: 
Graduation from Occidental College; completion of a major in Physical 
Education as outlined on page 134, completion of a minimum of twenty- 
two units of professional work in Education, including Education 110, 
119, 120, 130, 132, 144,and 162. 
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For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN SPEECH ARTs: Gradua- 
tion from Occidental College; completion of a Speech major for teaching | 
(see page 149); completion of a minimum of fifteen units in Education 
including Education 120, 162, 205, 206. | 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN CORRECTION OF SPEECH | 
Derects: Graduation from Occidental College; completion of require- 
ments for the General Elementary or General Secondary Credential; 
Education 126; twenty-four units in Speech 101, 107, 184, 185, 186, 195, 
196 and specified courses in hearing, lipreading and counseling the 
handicapped. Consult the Speech Department for details. 


For THE JUNIoR CoLLEGE CREDENTIAL: A Master of Arts degree from | 
an approved institution; one major and one teaching minor, eighteen 
units of professional courses including Education 120, 162, 199, 206 
205, and 206. 
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~ INTERCOLLEGIATE PROGRAM OF GRADUATE 
STUDIES IN THE HUMANITIES 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
DIKE 


Advisers at Occidental College, Proressor OLIVER and 
ASSOCIATE Pro¥FEssor Busacca 


(of the Department of English and Comparative Literature) 


_ Under a grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education, Occi- 
_ dental College is cooperating with Claremont College (Claremont Grad- 
uate School), Claremont Men’s College, Pomona College, Scripps College, 
_ the University of Redlands and Whittier College in an Intercollegiate 
_ Program of Graduate Studies in the Humanities and Social Studies. 

The central purpose of the program is the improved preparation of 

college and university teachers. Its aim is to increase the breadth of view 
and competence of scholars within given academic disciplines through 
enlarging their background and interests. Studies leading to the doctoral 
degree may be undertaken in English, History and Political Economy 
(all at Claremont), and in Comparative Literature (at Occidental Col- 
lege). English and History may be studied at Occidental College to the 
completion of the master’s degree through this program. 

Since degrees are granted by the participating colleges, rather than 
by the Intercollegiate Program as such, each student must choose the 
institution in which he wishes to enroll, although he may take part of 

_ his work at the other participating institutions. Thus an applicant for 
admission should apply for regular graduate standing at the college at 
which he wishes to enroll and also for acceptance into the Intercollegiate 
Program of Graduate Studies. Requirements for admission to graduate 

_ standing at Occidental College are stated on pages 68-73 of this cata- 
logue. Inquiries concerning the Intercollegiate Program should be 
addressed to one of the following persons: Dr. Robert O’Brien, Educa- 
tional Council, Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies, Whittier 
College, Whittier, California; Dr. Kenneth Oliver, Educational Council, 
Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies, Occidental College, Los 
Angeles 41, California; Dr. Luther J. Lee, Dean, Claremont Graduate 

_ School and Executive Director, Educational Council, Harper Hall, Clare- 
mont, California; Dr. Lawrence E. Nelson, Educational Council, Uni- 
versity of Redlands, Redlands, California. (Claremont Graduate School 
serves as the graduate center for Claremont Men’s College, Pomona 


College and Scripps College. ) 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Set aside for the purpose of grants to students pursuing graduate study 
under the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies is a sum of money 
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permitting scholarships ranging from $1,200 to $2,000 per year. These > 
are awarded on a competitive basis to candidates who intend to continue | 
their graduate studies to the completion of the doctoral degree with 
college teaching as their aim. 

Applicants for this scholarship aid should address inquiry to Dr. Ken- | 
neth Oliver at Occidental College or to the Educational Council member 
at the college of their choice (see page 77). 

By agreement among the institutions cooperating in the Intercollegi- 
ate Program of Graduate Studies, graduate tuition fees will be adjusted 
to a uniform basis of $600 for all full-time students accepted under this 
program (or $25.00 per unit for less than twelve units). | 

Each student accepted into the Intercollegiate Program may enroll for 
one of the following inter-subject seminars and for the fortnightly col- 
loquium. The remainder of his program each semester will be chosen in 
consultation with his major adviser in the institution through which he 
is enrolled. Faculty members from the several institutions cooperating 
in the Intercollegiate Program share in conducting the seminars and _ 
colloquium. 

INTER-SUBJECT SEMINARS, 1957-58 
(See pages 111-112 for course descriptions. ) 


407. STANDARDS OF JUDGMENT: LITERARY AND SOCIAL. 6 units per semester, 
credit granted only on completion of the year’s work and the colloquium. 


410. SOCIETY AND IDEAS: 1914 TO THE PRESENT. 6 units per semester, credit 
granted only on completion of the year’s work and the colloquium. 


411. PropteMs or AUTHORITY. 6 units per semester, credit granted only on 
completion of the year’s work and the colloquium. 


CoLLoquium. Fortnightly dinner meetings for the purpose of exploring issues 
of significance to students and teachers in the program. Attendance at these 
meetings is required in order to receive credit for seminars. Vo credit. 


CURRICULUM IN ACTUARIAL SCIENCE 
DIKE 


AssocIATE Proressor Crorts, ProrEssorn JOHNSON 
(of the Department of Mathematics) 
PRoFEssorR DERYCKE (of the Department of Economics) 


The program of study in Actuarial Science is designed to help meet the 
growing demand for persons trained in this field, which requires compe- 
tence both in mathematics and in the social sciences. The program pro- 
vides the technical skill necessary to pass the first five of a series of eight 
examinations given by the Society of Actuaries. Remaining examina- 
tions are based upon actual experience. 

An undergraduate planning on an actuarial career should major in 
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Mathematics or Economics. He should complete calculus, statistics, prob- 


ability, accounting and several courses in economic theory. Detailed 
_ planning of his undergraduate program should be done as early as pos- 

sible in consultation with his major adviser and the professor of Actuarial 
- Science. 


The well-prepared graduate will be able to complete formal study in 
one year of full-time work. Students who are working and studying at 
the same time are encouraged to spread their training over a longer 


period. Mathematics Courses 201 through 207 and Economics 130 are 
necessary for thorough training. The graduate student should take all of 
_ these courses and additional work from the departments of Mathematics 
_and Economics, depending upon his background. 


Standing as an actuary depends upon examinations. It is possible, 


_ however, to combine with the courses intended to prepare for these ex- 
_aminations additional study which will lead to the degree of Master of 
_Arts in the major subject of Mathematics with emphasis on Actuarial 


Science. See pages 68-73 for established policies governing graduate 
work. Consult the Chairman of the Department of Mathematics for 
further information. 

A number of special scholarships are available for students in this 
program. Information concerning them may be obtained from the 
Department of Mathematics. 


CURRICULUM IN APPLIED POLITICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
DIKE 


Chairman, ASSISTANT ProFEssor McCune (of the Department 
of Political Science) 
Committee: PREsIDENT Coons, DEAN DUMKE 
PROFESSOR DERYCKE, ASSOCIATE PRoFEssor COLLiER (of the Department 
of Economics) 
Proressor McKeEtvey, Proressor REATH (of the Department 
of Political Science) 
Proressor BricHoussE, AssocIATE ProFEssor Co.e (of the 
Department of Psychology ) 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssor SHELDON (of the Department of Sociology ) 


The Curriculum in Applied Politics and Economics is a pioneer program 


originated by Occidental College for the purpose of aiding outstanding 


students to develop more fully their capacities for leadership. 


The philosophy of the Curriculum is that students while still in college 


can learn much from close contact with community leaders. By being as- 


signed to carefully supervised part-time training with businesses, govern- 
ment agencies, and labor unions, young people learn new points of view, 
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make valuable associations, and have a unique opportunity to utilize their 
college instruction in practical situations. By observing administrators in 
action, students learn techniques of decision-making and management 
which give them insight into the problems and processes of business, goy- 
ernment, and labor. Under the sponsorship of the program, community 
leaders are brought to the campus to meet with students in classroom and 
seminar. This has the effect of further integrating the college with the 
community. From the standpoint of the graduating senior, an important 
result of the program is that the transition from student to productive 
worker is less abrupt. His practical experiences help him decide upon his 
future role in society. 

The program of the Curriculum in Applied Politics and Economics is 
interdepartmental. It is open to a limited number of students in econom- 
ics, political science, sociology, psychology, and other departments. Par- 
ticipating students are carefully chosen on the basis of personality and 
academic standing. 

The program involves: 


1. A two-year undergraduate course taken during the junior and senior 
years, and leading to the A.B. degree. The course includes selected phases 
of history; social, political, and economic thought; ethics; law; public and 
business administration; and labor organization. The formal course work 
of thirty-six upper division units is scheduled for the individual student 
by the chairman of this interdepartmental curriculum in consultation 
with the chairman of the department in which the student has chosen to 
major. Students graduating in the Curriculum, in addition to satisfying 
the requirements of their major, should have taken the following courses: 
Mathematics 119, Economics 6; Political Science 159, 254, and 255. 


2. Each student participates in a directed and intensive internship plan 
under which he is assigned to work in one or more agencies of business, 
government, or labor for at least two semesters. The student’s academic 
program may be so arranged that he may receive some college credit for 
research done in connection with the internship experience. The work 
experience is coordinated with a group seminar program which simul- 
taneously develops insights into the relationships among the three fields 
of business, government, and labor. In the seminars, especially, emphasis 
is placed on seeking the deeper perspectives in investigations, on devel- 
oping capacity for judgment-making and for cogent argument in sup- 
port thereof, as well as on articulate expression, both written and oral. 
Seminars may involve considerable field work and group projects. 

In this program the faculty is assisted by an Advisory Council on Ad- 
ministration and Public Policy composed of selected lay fellows from 
business, government, organized labor and the professions. 


3. The group seminars, as well as individual courses and field projects, 
bring together with the students these leaders from various fields. This 
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Special Curricula 


association of regular faculty and students with leaders in practical affairs 


not only assists in maturing the student but also affords a forum through 
which the diverse points of view of business, government, and labor may 
be brought together and common grounds discovered. 


4. A graduate year in administration and public policy leading to the 
degree of Master of Arts and open only to those who have pursued the 
undergraduate program or its equivalent. This year will stress practical 


research in current problems affecting the region. (For the established 
policies for graduate work see pages 68-73). 


: 


For information as to eligibility for participation in this program, con- 
sult one of the chairmen of the related departments. 
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COMBINED PLAN PROGRAM IN LIBERAL 
ARTS AND ENGINEERING 


PIS 


Adviser for Physical Sequence: 
PRoFEssor BoLLMAN (of the Department of Physics) 


Adviser for Chemical Sequence: 
ProFessor BRANTLEY (of the Department of Chemistry) 


Occidental College is cooperating with the School of Engineering of 
Columbia University and with the California Institute of Technology im 
two five-year programs of engineering education based on a solid foun- 
dation of liberal arts. 

In contrast to many existing cooperative plans between liberal arts col- 
leges and engineering schools, these Combined Plans provide the student 
with an excellent liberal arts program plus assured entrance into either 
of two of the outstanding engineering schools in the nation. | 

The Combined Plan Programs provide for three years of work in the 
liberal arts and sciences at Occidental College followed by two years of 
regular session work at the California Institute of Technology or by two 
years of regular session work plus a summer session at Camp Columbia 
in the School of Engineering of Columbia University. The five-year com- 
bined program leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts from Occidental 
College and the degree of Bachelor of Science in the selected field of engi- 
neering from either Columbia University or the California Institute of 
Technology. It is necessary that students entering the program shall 
have completed high school mathematics through Trigonometry. 

The program with Columbia University is open to both men and 
women. The program with the California Institute of Technology is for 
men only. Students in the program are guaranteed entrance into the engi- 
neering schools upon recommendation of the college after satisfactorily 
completing the three years of study at Occidental College. Students wish- 
ing to enter this program should apply directly to Occidental College. 

The program of studies for the first three years consists of all of the 
required courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts as outlined on 
pages 61-66 of this catalogue, and in addition certain courses listed below 
under Major. A five to eleven weeks course at Camp Columbia, Lakeside, 
Connecticut, is required of men in the summer preceding admission to 
Columbia. Full information concerning the details of the five-year pro- 
grams may be obtained from the Director of Admissions or the Registrar. 
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Special Curricula 


' Course Requirements for the Combined Plan with Columbia University 


MAJoR: For the Physical Sequence (leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
— Science in Civil, Electrical, Industrial and Mechanical Engineering ), 
_ thirty-six units from upper division courses in Engineering, Mathematics 
and Physics, including Mathematics 103 and Physics 111. 


masor: For the Chemical Sequence (leading to the degree of Bachelor of 

Science in Chemical, Metallurgical and Mining Engineering), thirty-six 
units from upper division courses in Engineering, Mathematics and 
_ Chemistry, including Chemistry 103 and 104. 


Course Requirements for the Combined Plan with the California 
Institute of Technology 


_magor: For all branches of engineering, thirty-six units from upper divi- 
sion courses in Engineering, Mathematics and:Physics, including Mathe- 
matics 103, Physics 109, 111. 


MAsor: For Applied Chemistry, thirty-six units from upper division 
courses in Chemistry, Mathematics and Physics, including Chemistry 
103, 104. 


The comprehensive examination will be given during the spring of the 
fifth year and will cover twenty-four units of upper division work, in- 

cluding the upper division work taken at Occidental College for a par- 

ticular major and selected courses from the engineering curricula. 


Prerequisite to the major in the Columbia program: For the Physical 
Sequence, Mathematics 3, 4, 5, 6; Chemistry 1, 2; Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 
4L. For the Chemical Sequence, Mathematics 3, 4, 5, 6; Chemistry 1, 2, 

at, 103, 104; Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L. 


Prerequisite to the major in the California Institute of Technology pro- 
gram: For all branches of engineering, Mathematics 3, 4,5, 6; Chemistry 
1, 2; Geology 30; Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L. For applied chemistry, Mathe- 

matics 3, 4,5, 6; Chemistry 1, 2,21; Geology 30; Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L. 
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CURRICULUM IN LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
PIKES 


Chairman, AssocIaTE ProFEessor BENTON (of the Department 
of Foreign Languages) 


ProFessor BickLeEy (of the Department of Foreign Languages) 
PRoFEssOR DERYCKE (of the Department of Economics) 
PROFESSOR DUMKE (NVorman Bridge Professor of Hispanic American History) 
AssISTANT ProFessor KroEBER (of the Departments of History 
and History of Civilization) 
Proressor McKetvey (of the Department of Political Science) 
AssocIATE ProFessor Route (of the Department of History) 
ProFeEssor SHELDON (of the Department of Sociology) 


An inter-departmental major in Latin American Affairs is offered for 
those interested in the civilization and present-day life of the Latin 
American countries and the relations of the United States with these 
nations. This program, including special work on an individual basis, 
provides a suitable academic background for students interested in busi- 
ness, government service, or professional work in Latin America. Grad- 
uate students may receive credit toward the degree of Master of Arts for 
work taken in this curriculum, subject to policies for graduate work as 
outlined elsewhere in this catalogue (pages 68-73). 


MAJoR: Thirty-six units of upper division work, including: (1) at least 
twenty and not more than thirty-two units from the following courses: 
Economics 101, 102, 141; Political Science 155, 167; Spanish 107, 108; 
History 131, 132, 135; and Directed Study (195-196 courses) in History, 
Spanish, Economics, Political Science or Sociology, if approved by the 
major adviser and by the departments concerned; (2) two two-unit 
courses by Directed Study (195-196 courses) in geography and anthro- 
pology; (3) additional units to complete the thirty-six unit major 
selected from Political Science 156; History 145, 146, 148. 

A student may wish to emphasize one or another of the fields within 
this major program, but he should expect to take at least one course 
from each of the departmental offerings within the major. 

Twenty-four units, twenty from (1) above and four from (2) above, 
will serve as the basis for the comprehensive examination. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4; Spanish 
1-2, 3-4 or equivalent. 
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CURRICULUM IN REGIONAL HISTORY AND 
CULTURE—THE PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 
AND NORTHERN MEXICO 


DIKE 


Chairman, DEAN DUMKE 
Proressor Bick Ey, AssociaTE PRroFessor BENTON (of the Department 
of Foreign Languages) 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR KROEBER (of the Departments of History 
and History of Civilization) 
_ ProFeEssor Kurtz (of the Department of English and Comparative Literature) 
Proresson McKe tvey (of the Department of Political Science) 
ProrEssor Swan (of the Department of Music) 
AssociaTE Proressor Rote (of the Department of History) 


_ An inter-departmental major provides instruction and opportunities for 
_ Special study in the geography, resources, history, institutions and cul- 
ture of the American Pacific Southwest and of Northern Mexico. It 
reflects the intention and desire of the college to develop as a collegiate 
center of teaching, study and related research in the cultural and social 
history of the region in which Occidental College is located. In addition 
to the major for the degree, the program provides courses available for 
election by qualified upper division students from any department, 
_ especially for students majoring in English, Education, History, Political 
Science, Sociology and Spanish. 


MAJor: Thirty-six units of upper division work, including twenty-four 
units chosen from the following courses: History 131, 132, 135, 145, 

146, 148; Political Science 103, 169; English and Literature 165; 
Spanish 107-108; Sociology 124. The remaining units are to be chosen 
im consultation with the faculty with the following courses strongly 
recommended: English and Comparative Literature 145; History 142. 


_ Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, and a 
working knowledge of the Spanish language. 


This program has been augmented by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 
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PREMEDICAL AND PREDENTAL CURRICULUM 
PII 


Adviser, PRoFEssor SELLE (of the Department of Biology) 


Requirements prescribed by approved colleges of medicine and dentistry 
cut across departmental lines and a special curriculum is therefore 
provided for students interested in preparing for these professions. The 
student is advised to complete the full four-year course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. On special petition, however, students who 
have completed the first three years of their course at Occidental College 
may substitute credit from a fully accredited school of medicine or 
dentistry in lieu of the fourth year of work leading to the A.B. degree. 

The three-year premedical program is highly concentrated and it is 
very difficult for a student taking this course to maintain the high 
scholastic standing required for admission to first-class medical schools 
under present highly competitive conditions. Such a program should 
be undertaken, therefore, only by the exceptional student. Even such a 
student will find it necessary to attend one or more summer sessions in 
order to complete all necessary requirements. 

Full information concerning both the four-year and the three-year 
programs for premedical and predental students may be obtained from 
the Registrar or from the special adviser indicated above. 


MAJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses in Biology, Chem- 
istry, Mathematics and Physics, including Biology 101 and 106 and 
Chemistry 103-104. 

The comprehensive examination for the special group major for pre- 
medical and predental students will cover the following courses: Biology 
1-2, 1L-2L, 101, 106; Chemistry 1-2, 21, 103-104; Physics 7-8. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L; Chemistry 1-2, 24; 
Mathematics 2; Physics 7-8. Mathematics 3 is recommended. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The curriculum of Occidental College is organized into four groups of 
interrelated departments as follows: I. Sociat ScrENcEs: Economics, 
History, History of Civilization, Philosophy-Religion, Political Science, 
Psychology, Sociology and Anthropology; II. Humanirtzs: Art, English 
and Literature, Music, Speech and Foreign Languages (Classical Lan- 


_ guages, French, German and Spanish); II]. MarHematics anD NATURAL 


_ScreNncEs: Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Physics and Astronomy; IV. 
_EpucaTion AND PuysicaL Epucation; Lisrary INsTtrucTION; AIR 
_ SCIENCE. 


The courses of instruction offered within these groups are listed on the 


following pages alphabetically according to departments. 


Lower division courses are numbered 1 to gg; upper division courses, 
100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L added to a number 
denotes a laboratory or field course. Hyphenated numbers, such as 1-2, 
indicate year courses. In a few courses credit for the first semester is 
contingent upon completion of the second semester’s work. Consent of 


the instructor is prerequisite to entering the second half of any hyphen- 


ated course unless the description of the course indicates that either 
half may be taken separately. 
The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in terms of 


units, each unit of work representing one hour per week in the classroom 


throughout the semester. Each unit of laboratory work represents either 


_two or three hours per week throughout the semester, as indicated in the 


description of the course. 

Course offerings for each term and changes in faculty occurring after 
publication of the catalogue for 1957-58 will be announced in the class- 
schedule bulletin which may be obtained upon request prior to the 


opening of each semester. 


Course offerings and schedules for the six-weeks summer session are 
announced in a separate bulletin published each year during the spring 
semester. 

Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five students are 


enrolled at the beginning of a semester may be withdrawn. 
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AIR SCIENCE 
DIRE 


LIEUTENANT CoLoNEL HEDLUND, Professor 


AssISTANT Proressors: Mason MreacHaM, CaprarIn ABRAMS, CAPTAIN 
HermsporF, CapTrain MarsHautt, LIEUTENANT WILSON 


Non-Commissioned Officers: MasTER SERGEANT WEIDER, MaAsTER SERGEANT 
Murray, Master SERGEANT HeEnzic, TECHNICAL SERGEANT BERRY, 
STAFF SERGEANT MurpHy 


The Occidental College unit of the Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps was established on the campus at the beginning of the academic 
year 1951-52. The Air Force ROTC offers a generalized curriculum 
designed to supplement the normal college program. The course of study 
is oriented toward air power and its role in the nation’s welfare; its fun- 
damental design is founded in education for citizenship in an air-minded 
age. Special emphasis is placed on leadership training. 

Every male student entering the college as a first semester freshman 
is required to register in Air Science courses and to complete the Basic 
Course of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps (two years) unless 
exempted therefrom. 

Possible bases for exemption include age, veteran status, or physical 
reasons. All such exemptions must be approved by the Professor of Air 
Science. Religious or moral convictions provide a basis for possible exemp- 
tion by the President of the College, on petition filed with him. 

The Advanced Courses offered by the AFROTC in what is normally 
the student’s junior and senior years of college are not required subjects. 
Those students who desire and are physically and academically qualified 
for Air Force Reserve commissions and who have demonstrated outstand- 
ing qualities of character, leadership, and aptitude may be selected for 
the Advanced Course. 

Students who successfully complete baccalaureate degree require- 
ments and the Advanced AFROTC Course will be commissioned as Sec- 
ond Lieutenants in the United States Air Force Reserve. The majority of 
those commissioned must be qualified and volunteer for flight training 
following graduation. Certain other students in selected fields of study 
who are not physically qualified for flight training but who meet other es- 
tablished requirements will also be commissioned as Second Lieutenants. 

Advanced Course students are required to attend a course of summer 
camp training for four weeks which normally occurs during the summer 
vacation period following the student’s junior year. The Air Force fur- 
nishes uniforms, equipment, transportation and subsistence and pays the 
student $75 for the month’s training. The students receive four units of 
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Air Science 


_ college credit for this four-week summer course in theory and practical 
application. 

_ The Air Force furnishes uniforms, textbooks and other necessary 
equipment for the use of students enrolled in the department. Students 
in the Basic Course receive no pay, while those in the Advanced Course 
receive about $27 per month. 

Deferment from Selective Service may be granted to all who remain 
in good standing with both the college and the AFROTC. 


BAsIc COURSES 
Lower Division 


1-2. First YEAR Basic. (HERMSDORF AND STAFF) Fundamentals of global 
geography; introduction to aviation; instruments of national security; inter- 
national tensions and security organizations; drill and leadership; 2 units 
per semester. Special fee: $3.00. 


3-4. SECOND YEAR Basic. (ABRAMS AND STAFF) Elements of aerial warfare; 
careers in the USAF; leadership laboratory. Prerequisite: Air Science 1-2, or 
equivalent. 2 units per semester. Special fee: $3.00 


ADVANCED COURSES 
Upper Division 


101-102. Firnsr YEAR ADVANCED. (MARSHALL AND STAFF) Problem solving; 
Air Force Command and Staff; military law and boards; communications 
and Air Force correspondence; military teaching and speaking techniques; 
elements of aerial warfare; weather; Air Force base functions; leadership 
laboratory. Prerequisite: Air Science 1, 2, 3, 4, or equivalent, or veteran 
status, 3 units per semester. Special fee: $3.00. 


103-104. SECOND YEAR ADVANCED. (MEACHAM AND STAFF) Principles of 
‘leadership and management seminar; career guidance; military aspects of 
world political geography; military aviation and the art of war; briefing for 
commissioned service; leadership laboratory. Prerequisite: Air Science 101 
and 102. 3 units per semester. Special fee: $3.00. 
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ART 
DIKE 


ProFEssor YOUNG, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PrRo¥FESSOR PERKINS ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HANSEN 
By Special Appointment: Mr. GEBHARDT 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creative ability 
and to develop an understanding and appreciation of the fine arts of 
architecture, sculpture and painting as an essential element in a liberal 
arts education. It offers courses in history and appreciation, as well as 
courses in creative drawing, painting and sculpture, thus providing two 
approaches to art—the theoretical and creative. The curricular work is 
designed to meet the needs of three types of students: those who desire 
an intelligent knowledge and understanding of art as part of their 
cultural life, those who wish to practice art as an avocational pursuit, 
and those who intend to study art as a profession after completion of 
their college course. 


MaJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which a twenty- 
unit sequence in Art 111, 112, 115, 121, 122, 133-34, and a four-unit 
sequence from Art 155-156, 161-162, 165-166, 169-170, 173-174, form 
the basis for the comprehensive examination. The remaining twelve 
units shall be selected in individual consultation with the major adviser 
from courses offered by the departments of Art, English and Literature, 
History, Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, and Speech. 


The comprehensive examination in Art consists of two parts: (1) a 
written examination on the history and theory of art based on the courses 
required, and (2) an independently developed project in the creative art 
field of upper division concentration. 


Prerequisite to the major: Art 1, Art 51 and a minimum of two 
units each in four of the following fields: Design, Figure Drawing, Oil 
Painting, Water Color, Sculpture. 


Credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree will be granted for not more 
than twenty units in Creative Art (Art 51-52, 55-56, 61-62, 65-66, 69-70, 
73-74, 151-152, 155-156, 161-162, 165-166, 169-170, 173-174, 195-196). 


LoweErR DIVISION COURSES 
Theoretical Art 


1. UNDERSTANDING OF ArT. (youNG) <A key to the understanding of the 
major arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting. 2 units, first semester. 

3. ArT IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION. (PERKINS) A survey of the visual arts as 
expressive of the main periods of Western culture from ancient Greece to 
contemporary America. Intended for transfer students as partial fulfillment 
of the History of Civilization requirement. Limited enrollment, subject to 
permission of department. 2 units, second semester. 


go 


Art 


Creative Art 


61-52. ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND ComposITION. (HANSEN) Fundamental 


principles of drawing three-dimensional form in contour, light and dark, 
and perspective. Quick sketching and composition in a variety of black and 
white mediums; some use of color in the second semester. Art 51 open to 
beginners. Art 51 is prerequisite to Art 52. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 
2 units per semester. 


: 55-50. ELEMENTARY DESIGN AND CoLor. (PERKINS) Principles of design, 


color and composition, with practical problems in applied design. Open to 


_ beginners (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken sepa- 


rately. 2 units per semester. 


61-62. ELEMENTARY FIGURE DRAWING. (HANSEN) Drawing the living model 
ima variety of mediums, with a study of structure and anatomy as a basis for 
interpreting the figure. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 


Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


65-66. ELEMENTARY OIL PAINTING. (HANSEN) Basic instruction in painting 
in oil and related mediums, including lacquer, casein and collage. Open to 
beginners (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken sepa- 
rately, 2 units per semester. 


69-70. ELEMENTARY WATER Cotor. (HANSEN) Basic instruction in the use of 


transparent and opaque water color. Frequent trips during class hours to 
various locations for painting. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory 


periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


73-74. ELEMENTARY SCULPTURE. (GEBHARDT) Basic instruction in clay mod- 
eling. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may 
be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


Theoretical Art 


111. ANciENT ArT. (YouNG) The development of architecture, sculpture and 


painting in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece and Rome. 3 units, first sernester. 


112. Curistran ArT. (youNG) The origins and development of Christian art 


from the catacombs of Rome to the end of the Gothic period. 2 units, second 
semester. 


115. Irat1an RENAISSANCE ArT. (YouNG) The fine arts in Italy with special 


reference to the works of the great painters and sculptors of the Florentine 
_and Venetian schools. 3 units, second semester. 


121. Fremisn, DutcuH AND SPANISH PAINTING. (YouNG) The rise of realism 
in the Flemish and German schools of the 15th and 16th centuries; considera- 
tion of the Flemish, Dutch and Spanish schools of the 17th century. 3 units. 
Not given in 1957-58. 


| 122. ArT IN THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 
(xvounc) Trends and ideals of European art from the rise of the academies 


in the 17th century to 1870 as a background to modern art, with special 
emphasis on France and England. 3 writs, first semester. 
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Art 


133-134. CoNTEMPOoRARY ART. (PERKINS) ‘Trends, ideals and works of con- 
temporary artists. Special emphasis in Art 133 on painting; in Art 134 on 
architecture and sculpture. 3 units per semester. 


138. SryLEs IN ARCHITECTURE. (youNG) Chief architectural styles of the 
world considered both as expressions of the cultures which produced them 
and in relation to the contemporary world, with special emphasis on domestic 
architecture. 3 units, second semester. 


140. ORIENTAL ArT. (YOUNG) The historical development and aesthetic 
qualities of the arts in India, China and Japan. 3 units. Not given in 1957-58. 


Creative Art 


151-152. GRAPHICS AND ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION. (HANSEN) Problems in 
printmaking and advertising design. Wood and linoleum block printing, 
silk screen, and monotype. Lettering, typographic design, illustration in black 
and white and color, and a study of the methods of printing and advertising 
production. Prerequisite: Art 51, or equivalent approved by instructor. Art 
151 is prerequisite to Art 152. 3 units per semester. 


153. ArT FoR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. (PERKINS) Basic art expe- 
riences in drawing, color and design, and their relationship to the teaching 
of art in the elementary school. Prerequisite: Education 125, or equivalent 
approved by the instructor. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, each 
semester. 


155-156. ADVANCED DESIGN. (PERKINS) Prerequisite: Art 55-56. (2 two-hour 
laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


161-162. ADVANCED FicgurE DRAWING. (HANSEN) Prerequisite: Art 61-62. 
(2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


165-166. ADVANCED O1L PAINTING. (HANSEN) Prerequisite: Art 65-66. (2 
two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


169-170. ADVANCED WATER Color. (HANSEN) Prerequisite: Art 69-70. (2 
two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


173-174. ADVANCED SCULPTURE. (GEBHARDT) Prerequisite: Art 73-74. (2 
two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


195-196. DirnecTED Stupy. (THE sTAFF) Individualized study, supplementing 
other offerings in theoretical art, or providing more advanced work in the 
creative fields offered in the upper division. Prerequisite: Permission of the 
Department. 2 or 3 units per semester. 
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BIOLOGY 


Proresson McMENamin, Acting Chairman 
PROFESSOR SELLE ASSISTANT PRoFEssor WELLS 
Mr. Hupson}, /nstructor Mr. Tuomas, Instructor 


_ Dr. Moore, Research Associate and Director, Moore Laboratory of Zoology 


The Department of Biology offers courses which provide a foundation for 
the understanding of man and his living environment. In addition to its 


cultural value, a knowledge of biology is essential preparation for the 


professions of teaching, nursing, dentistry, medicine, medical laboratory 
technology, physiotherapy and biological research. 

Depending upon his special interest, a student wishing to concentrate 
his upper division work in this department will choose one of three 
groups of courses leading to a major in General Biology, in Botany, or 
in Zoology. 


mAJgor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 


| than twenty-four units shall emphasize the chosen field of interest as 


indicated in the following options: 


_In Genera Brotocy: Courses 101, 103, 113, 120, 102 or 104 or 126, 


212, and elective units; 


_In Botany: Courses 102, 103, 104, 105, 120, 126, 212, and elective units; 


In Zootocy: Courses 101, 103, 120 or 126, 106 or 108, 113, 212, and 
elective units. 


The remaining twelve units may be selected, in consultation with 
the major adviser, from additional courses in Biology; Art 161 or 174; 


Chemistry 103, 104, 113; Mathematics 119; Philosophy 121; Political 
Science 169; Psychology 130. 


The comprehensive examination in this department may be either 
(4) a written examination based on the appropriate sequence of courses 
in Biology indicated in the three options outlined above, or (2) investi- 


gation and written report of a special project in the field of Biology. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, Chemistry 30, or 
equivalents. 


For information concerning the Premedical and Predental Cur- 


riculum, see page 86. 


10n leave of absence, 1957-58. 
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Biology 


LOwER DIvISION COURSES 


1-2. GENERAL BioLoGy. (THE STAFF) Fundamental principles of biology and 
the structure, physiology, classification and economic importance of the 
major groups of plants and animals. This course and Biology 1L-2L, or equiv- 
alent, required for majors in the department and for those preparing for 
medicine and nursing. (2 lectures.) 2 units per semester. 


1L-2L. GENERAL BrotoGy LABorAToRY. (THESTAFF) Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 
in progress, or consent of instructor (2 two-hour laboratory periods). 2 units 
per semester. 


30. INTRODUCTION To BioLoGy. (THE STAFF) A study of biological principles 
and processes for non-science students. (3 lectures and 1 one-hour demonstra- 
tion period.) 4 units, each semester. 


51. Human ANATomMyY. (BURKE*) For students in Physical Education. 
Prerequisite: Biology 30 or equivalent (2 lectures). 2 units, first semester. 


51L. Human ANAToMy LAxBoraAToRY. (BURKE*) Human skeletal and demon- 
stration materials supplemented by dissection of the cat. Prerequisite: Biology 
51 in progress. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, first semester. 
Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


51>. Human ANATOMY DEMONSTRATION. (BURKE*) Prerequisite: Biology 
51 in progress. Offered for Physical Education majors. (2 one-hour demon- 
stration periods.) 1 unit, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


56. HumMAN PuysioLocy. (————— ) Lectures and demonstrations on the 
principles of human physiology as a basis for the study of physical education. 
(3 lectures and demonstrations.) 3 units, second semester. Demonstration fee: 
$2.00. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, and Chemistry 30, or equivalents, are prerequisite to all 
upper division courses in Biology. 


101. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES, (WELLS) Laboratory consists 
of a detailed study of the cat and of numerous skeletal preparations. A knowl- 
edge of the shark is presupposed. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


102. Lower PLants. (THOMAS) Morphology and physiology of the algae, 
fungi, liverworts, mosses and ferns. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. Not given in 1957-58. 


103. INVERTEBRATES. (MCMENAMIN) Structure and function, classification 
and life histories of invertebrate animals. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour labora- 
tory periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


104. HicHER PLants. (THOMAS) Morphology, physiology and evolutionary 
development of the seed plants. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


105. PLantr PuysioLtocy. (THoMAsS) Study of the physiological processes im 
plants. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period). 3 units, second semester 
of alternate years. 


*Of the Department of Physical Education. 
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| 106. VERTEBRATE Empryo.ocy. (sELLE) Special reference to the chick, pig 


and human. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second 


_ semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


107. ParasITOLoGy. (——————) Structure and life history of the animal para- 
sites of man; methods of infection and prevention. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first 
semester. Not given in 1957-58. 


108. HistoLocy. (SELLE) Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs of 
mammals with special reference to the human. Registration with approval of 


instructor limited to ten students. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
_ periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


109. ENToMoLoGyY. (HUDSON) Classification, physiology and economic 


importance of insects. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 4 units, 


first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. Not given in 1957-58. 


112, MicroTECHNIQUE. (SELLE) Methods of preparing smears, whole 
mounts, and sections of plant and animal tissues. (2 two-hour laboratory 


periods.) 2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


113. PHystoLocy. (WwELis) Functions of the organ-systems of the verte- 
brates. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry, completed 
or in progress; Biology 51, or 101 completed or in progress, or permission of 
instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


113L. PuHystoLocy LazsoraTory. (WELLS) Experiments on the frog and 


human. Prerequisite: Biology 113 in progress. (2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 2 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


114. NUTRITION. (wELLs) Physiology of nutrition. Prerequisite: Entrance 
Chemistry or General Chemistry, completed or in progress. (2 lectures). 2 


units, second semester. 


116. GENETICS. (THOMAS) Principles of heredity in both plants and animals, 
including man. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


117. ENDOCRINOLOGY. (MCMENAMIN) ‘The endocrine glands and their func- 


tions. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry. (2 lectures.) 
2 units, first semester. 


120. Fitora or SOUTHERN CALiForNIA. (THOMAS) Identification, ecology and 


distribution of plants with special attention to the native flora. (2 lectures 
ss 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: 
2.00. 


121. ARTIFICIAL RADIOACTIVITY IN BroLoGy. (HUDSON) Application of radio- 


active isotopes in biology and medicine. (2 lectures). 2 units, first semester. 


Not given in 1957-58. 


123. Economic PLants. (THOMAS) ‘The anatomy, geographic distribution 
and uses of economically important plants. (2 lectures). 2 units, second 


_ semester of alternate years. 


125. Ecotocy. (rHomas) The effect of environment on plants and animals, 


and the interrelationships of organisms. (2 lectures). 2 units, second semester 
of alternate years. Not given in 1957-58. 
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126. BACTERIOLOGY. (—————— ) Lectures on the bacteria and other micro- 
organisms with laboratory practice in micro-biological methods. Prerequisite; 
Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour labora- 
tory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


195-196. DrrecrEep Stupy. (THE sTAFF) Individual undergraduate research 
problems in Biology. 1-3 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $7.00 per unit 
after first unit. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive 
credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of 
Master of Arts for Courses 101 to 126, inclusive. (See pages 68-73 for 
general regulations governing graduate work.) With the approval of 
the instructor in charge, courses numbered 200 and above are open to 
properly qualified seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Supervised investigation by properly quali- 
fied students. Hours and credit per semester to be arranged. Laboratory fee: 
$7.00 per unit after the first unit. 


212. SEMINAR. (THESTAFF) 2 units, first sernester. 


290. THeEsis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit 4 
units, each semester. 
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DIKES 
ProFeEssor BRANTLEY, Chairman 
Proressor LAMBERT?! ASSISTANT ProFEssorn CLELAND 
ASSISTANT Proressor McANALLY? 
AssISTANT ProFEssorR DUNHAM Dr. Meyer, Research Associate 


_ The Department of Chemistry is approved by the American Chemical 
_ Society for the professional training of chemists. Completion in full of 
_ the requirements for the major in Chemistry admits to full membership 
in the A.C.S. within a minimum of two years after graduation. 

The work of this department includes preparation for engineering, 
_ teaching and research in Chemistry. To the student preparing for medi- 
cine or related professions, training is offered in the fundamental and 
applied branches of Chemistry which have become so basic to these 
professions. In addition, Chemistry offers to the liberal arts student an 
appreciation and understanding of the discoveries, methods and place 
of this subject in our present civilization. 

The program for majors in this department also provides for entrance 
into the School of Engineering of Columbia University and the Applied 
Chemistry Program of the California Institute of Technology under the 
Combined Plan Program. Students interested in engineering should 
consult pages 82-83 for details of this plan. 


MAsor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Chem- 
istry 102, 103-104, 105-106, 109 and three additional units from Courses 
111 and above. The remaining eight units may be selected, in consulta- 
tion with the major adviser. The following related courses are suggested: 


For PuysicaL or INorGANIC CHEMIstTRY: From Mathematics 103, 114; 
Physics 107. 


For Orcanic CHEmiIstTRY or BiocHEMistRY: From Biology 113, 114, 1173 
Physics 107. 


For INpustrriaL CHEmistry: From Mathematics 103; Philosophy 121; 
P hysics 107; Psychology 138; Economics 100AB. 


__ Chemistry majors shall fulfill the requirement of a comprehensive 

examination through either of the following plans, selection to be made 
in the individual case by the department chairman: (1) A written exam- 
ination stressing the understanding and interrelation of the principles 
of Chemistry 1-2, 21, 102, 103-104, 105-106; or (2) an approved labora- 
tory investigation and a written report on this project. 


10n leave of absence, 1957-58. 
"Visiting Professor, 1957-58. 
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Prerequisite to the major: General Chemistry; Chemistry 21; Mathe- 
matics through calculus; Physics 3, 3L, 4, 4L; a reading knowledge of 
German. 

Because of the necessity for foundation work in Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics and Physics in the first two years, the freshman course for the 
Chemistry major differs in some respects from that of other freshmen. 
An outline of the four-year program may be obtained from either the 
Registrar or the Chairman of the Department of Chemistry. 


LoweER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. GENERAL CHEMISTRY. (THE STAFF) Principles and applications of Chem- 
istry, including laboratory practice in General Chemistry and Qualitative 
Analysis. Prerequisite: Second year high school algebra and high school 
chemistry, or permission of the instructor. (3 lectures and 2 two-hour labo- 
ratory periods the first semester; 3 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory 
periods the second semester.) 5 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50 per 
semester.* 


21. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. (DUNHAM) Principles and practice in the gen- 
eral methods of gravimetric and volumetric analysis. Prerequisite: General 
Chemistry; Mathematics 2, or equivalent. (2 lectures, 1 demonstration and 5 
hours of laboratory work.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 


30. INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL SCIENCE, (THE STAFF) Principles and appli- 
cations of Chemistry, its methods and accomplishments, from the alchemists 
to the atomic age. Especially designed for students who do not intend to 
specialize in Chemistry. (3 lectures and 1 demonstration laboratory.) 4 units, 
each semester. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


General Chemistry is prerequisite to all upper division courses. 


102. INSTRUMENTAL ANALYSIS. (DUNHAM) ‘Theory and practice of modern 
instrumental methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. (3 lectures and 
5 hours of laboratory work). 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 


103-104. OrnGANIC CHEMIsTRY. (CLELAND) Principles of organic chemistry. 
Laboratory applications in preparative work and qualitative organic analysis. 
(3 lectures, 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 5 units per semester. Laboratory 
fee: $9.50 per sernester.* 


105-106. PuystcaL CHEMISTRY. (BRANTLEY) Introduction to physical chem- 
ical principles. Lectures, problems and laboratory. Prerequisite: Quantitative 
Analysis, General Physics; Calculus or permission of instructor. (3 lectures 
and 1 three-hour laboratory period.) 4 units per semester. Laboratory fee: 
$5.50 per semester.* 


109. ADVANCED Lazsoratory I. (CLELAND) Research methods and techniques, 
including the use of chemical literature. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102, 103-104. 
(4 eet 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 3 units, first semester. Laboratory 
fee: $9.50.* 
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~110. ADVANCED LazoraTory II. (THE sTAFF) Supervised investigations by 
qualified students. (2 or 3 three-hour laboratory periods.) 2-3 units, each 
semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 


111. INTROoDUCToRY CoLLomp CHEMISTRY. (BRANTLEY) Principles and appli- 
cations of Colloid and Surface Chemistry, including the study of sols, emul- 
sions, foams, and gels. Prerequisite: General Physics; Chemistry 21 and 102 
or 103. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


113. BIOCHEMISTRY. (MCANALLY) Fats, carbohydrates, proteins, vitamins, 
hormones, and other natural products. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 
lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


195-196. DinecTep Stupy. (THE starr) Individualized study in the field 
of protective coatings or supplementing other offerings in the department. 
1-4 units per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 

and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may be allowed 

toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master 

of Arts for Courses 111 and above. (See pages 68-73 for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work.) With the approval of the instructor in 
charge, courses numbered 204 and above are open to properly qualified 
seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH, (THESTAFF) Supervised investigation by properly quali- 
fied students. Hours and credit to be arranged, each semester. Laboratory 
fee: $7.50 per unit, after the first unit.* 


204. THEORETICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (LAMBERT) Applications of the 
electronic theory and reaction mechanisms of organic chemistry. Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry 103-104, 105-106 or consult instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, 
first semester, Not given in 1957-58. 


(205. THERMODYNAMICS. (BRANTLEY) The development of the laws of ther- 
modynamics and their applications to the problems of chemistry and physics. 
Prerequisite: Calculus and permission of instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, 
second semester. 


207. ADVANCED BIOCHEMISTRY. (CLELAND) Lectures and student reports on 
selected topics of biochemistry such as immunochemistry and antibiotics. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


/210. ApvANCED INorGANIc CHEMISTRY. (DUNHAM) Application of modern 
developments of physics and chemistry to a study of inorganic chemistry. 
Prerequisite: Consult instructor. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


212. SeEmrInaR. (THE STAFF) Selected topics in advanced chemistry. 1-4 
units, each semester. 


290. Tursis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) 2 umiits. 


*A breakage deposit of $7.50 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course 
in Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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PRoFEssoR DERYCKE, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR COLLIER ASSISTANT PROFESSOR DICKERSON 
By Special Appointment, Mr. Ruprecut Mr. Hovey, Lecturer 


The Department of Economics exists to acquaint the student with the 
nature and development of economic systems, their institutions and 
functions. It offers courses which aid in the understanding of problems 
of business and public economic policy, and which afford a background 
for careers in business administration, public service, law, teaching, or 
research. The department offers two majors: (1) Economics, intended 
especially for those students who wish to concentrate their attention on 
broad economic theory and institutions; (2) Busimess Administration, 
designed for those students who wish to concentrate more upon specific, 
practical problems in business. The difference in emphasis between the 
two majors is not great. A careful reading of the requirements will 
serve to clarify the distinction that does exist. 

Neither major is designed to complete professional training. That is 
the function of the graduate schools of Law, Business, Economics, ete. 
Both majors are designed to give the student a grasp of the manner in 
which the business community functions, the nature of the problems 
confronting this community, and some mastery of the tools which may 
be used in arriving at defensible conclusions about these problems. 


Major: Both majors require thirty-six units of upper division work, 
twenty-four of which must be in either Economics or Business Adminis- 
tration. The remaining twelve units must include Mathematics 119, and, 
in addition, nine units of approved course work in related fields such as 
History, Philosophy and Political Science. The twenty-four units for 
both majors are specified as follows: 


ECONOMICs; 100A, 100B, 101, 102, 105, 116, 120, 123. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Economics 100A, 100B, 101, 105, 109, 120, 


126, 161, 
The comprehensive examination for each major will be based on the 
courses specified above. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4; Economics 
5 and 6, or equivalents. 


See pages 78-81, 84 and 85 for information concerning special inter- 
departmental curricula in Actuarial Science, Applied Politics and Eco- 
nomics, Latin American Affairs and Regional History and Culture: The 
Pacific Southwest and Northern Mexico. 
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Lower DIvIsion CourRsEs 


5. INTRODUCTION To EcoNoMIcs. (DE RYCKE) Basic economic principles use- 
ful to the layman in modern society. Open to sophomores. 3 units, each 
semester. 


6. INTRODUCTION TO ACCOUNTING. (DE RYCKE) Accounting principles and 
practices presented as a tool subject useful to the student of engineering, law, 
science, or social science as well as to the major in Economics or Business 
Administration. Open to sophomores. 3 units, each semester. 


Upper DIvisIonN CouRSsES 


100AB. Economic ANALYSIS. (COLLIER, RUPRECHT, DICKERSON) (A) Pricing 
and allocation of resources in the market. Analysis of market structures and 
individual responses to market phenomena. (B) National income and business 
cycle analysis; public policy designed to maintain economic stability. 
Prerequisite: Economics 5 and 6, Either half may be taken first. 3 units, 
each semester. 


101. Money AND BANKING. (DE RYCKE) Principles of money, credit, banking 
and other financial organizations and their influence upon the price level and 
economic activity. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB, 3 units, first semester. 

102. INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE. (RUPRECHT) ‘The theoretical bases 
for foreign trade, international payments and currency relationships, methods 


of foreign trade, tariff policies and trade restrictions. Prerequisite: Economics 
101. 3 units, second semester. | 


105. Pustic FINANCE AND TAXATION. (COLLIER) Theories of taxation; the 


_ public debt; influence of governmental expenditures on the national economy. 
Prerequisite: Economics 100AB. 3 units, first semester. 


106. GovERNMENT AND BUSINESs. (MCCUNE*) Identical with Political Sci- 
ence 170. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB. 3 units, second semester. Not given 


in 1957-58. 


109. CorporATION FINANCE, (COLLIER) Financial policies of business enter- 
prise. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB, or consent of instructor. 3 units, 
second semester. 


116. History or Economic THoucnt. (DICKERSON) A survey of the develop- 
ment of economic science from the forerunners of the classical school to the 
present day. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB, or consent of instructor. 3 units, 
first semester. 


120. ADVANCED Economic STaTIsTICs. (DICKERSON) Statistical inference pro- 
cedure, the index number concept, the study of time series, and correlation 
analysis as applied to economic research and problems. Prerequisite: Eco- 


‘nomics 100AB and Mathematics 119. 3 units, second semester. 


123. Economic DrvELOPMENT oF Europr. (DICKERSON) ‘The history of 
| Europe from an economic point of view, with special reference to the develop- 


ment of the institutions of capitalism. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB, or 


consent of instructor. 3 units, second semester, 


126. Businxss anp Economic ProBLEMs AND DECISIONS. (DE RYCKE) Employ- 
ment of accounting, statistics, economic theory, and business law in reaching 
defensible conclusions about problems of theory, policy, and administration. 
Emphasis on communicating decisions through written reports using the 
“alternatives approach” Prerequisite: Economics 100AB and 161. 3 units, 
second semester. 


*Of the Department of Political Science. 
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130. Economics oF Lire INsuRANCE. (CRoFTS*) Various types of life insur- 
ance, ordinary, group, endowment, annuities; the role of life insurance in 
society. 3 writs, second semester. 


141. COMPARATIVE Economic SysTEMS. (COLLIER) A comparison of the 
modern economic systems of the world; capitalism, socialism, communism 
and fascism. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first sernester. 


148. Lasor Economics. (THE STAFF) Marginal productivity, theory, bar- 
gaining theory of wages, and Keynesian analysis, as applied to the field of 
labor. Historical consideration of important labor institutions. Analytical 
tools applied to current labor problems. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB. 3 
units, second semester. Not given in 1957-58. 


161. COMMERCIAL Law. (HovEY) Introduction to business law, with empha- 
sis on the law pertaining to contracts, agency, negotiable instruments, bail- 
ments and sales of personal property. 3 units, each semester. : 


195-196. DirnecTED STupy. (THE sTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


With the permission of the department, and upon completion of addi- 
tional work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee 
on Graduate Study, Courses 101, 102, 105, 116, 120, 126, 195-196 may be 
taken by graduate students for credit toward either the General Sec- 
ondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts. (See pages 68-73 for 
general regulations governing graduate work.) With the consent of the 
department, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


205-206. ADVANCED ACCOUNTING. (DE RYCKE) Analysis of selected problems. 
The relationship of accounting theory to economic theory. Prerequisite: 
Economics 100AB and 126. 3 units per semester. | 


212. SEMINAR IN PoLitTicAL Economy. (COLLIER AND MCKELVEY**) Problems| 
of interest to administrators both in public life and in private business enter- 
prise. Representatives from business, labor and government participate in the 
seminar discussions. /dentical with Political Science 212. Open to qualified 
upper division students. 3 units, second semester. 


290. THEsts For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester.. 


*Of the Department of Mathematics. 
**Of the Department of Political Science. 
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PIKE 


ProFEssor PETRIE, Chairman 


ProFressor KINNEY ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FERRIS 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor ERICKSON 


Dr. CuLLEy, Dean of Men Miss Swirt, Dean of Women 


By Special Appointment: Mr. Hatiam, Mr. Harris, Mr. Haze.ton, 
Mrs. Rowtey, Mrs. WaAssERBURGER 


The Department of Education has as its major function professional 
preparation for teaching in the elementary and secondary schools of the 
State of California. The department regards ‘professional education as. 
comprehending within its scope the development of social and personal 
attitudes and responsibilities, ethical standards, and ideals of service. In 
_ providing both cultural and scientific backgrounds it aims to promote an 
appreciation of the institutions and traditions of a free society, to foster 
attitudes of critical observation and judgment, and to equip the pro- 
spective teacher with the knowledges and skills involved in the more 
technical aspects of the educative process. 
_ The program of the Department of Education is therefore designed to 
meet the needs of individuals with respect to all of these factors of com- 
_petency and to include those courses indicated by the State Department 
of Education as recommended or required for the various teaching 
credentials. 


masor: (Normally restricted to candidates for the General Elementary 
Credential) : Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which 
‘twenty-six units shall be in Education 100, 101, 125, 134a, 134b, 134€, 
134d, 135, 136 and 142. The remaining units shall include Art 153, 
Physical Education 107, Music 123, and other courses selected in consul- 
tation with advisers in the Education Department. 

In addition, candidates for the Elementary Credential must give evi- 
dence of their proficiency in the statutory school subjects. Other require- 
ments for teaching credentials are stated on pages 74-76. 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


The comprehensive examination in this department is general in 
scope and will be based upon twenty-four units from the courses in 
Education indicated above as part of the major. 
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Uprer DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


100. INTRODUCTION To EpucaTION. (KINNEY) A course designed to help 
teacher candidates to obtain a perspective of public education and to acquire 
a realistic overview of the nature and condition of the work of the teacher. 
Open to sophomores. 2 units, each semester. 


101. PuitosopHy oF EDUCATION. (FERRIS) Survey of philosophical traditions 
that have shaped educational theory and practice; critical analysis of the 
philosophical forces determining current American school practice; formu- 
lation of philosophical synthesis on the basis of evaluation of competing 
theoretical systems. 3 units, each semester. 


107. MrerHops In Puysica, EpucaTIoN, ELEMENTARY LEVEL, (BAKER*) 
Identical with Physical Education 107. 2 units, each semester. 


108. CHILDREN’s LITERATURE. (WASSERBURGER) Designed to deepen appreci- 
ation of literature suitable for young children; to familiarize students with 
the style and techniques of authors and illustrators; to develop criteria for 
selection and evaluation of children’s books. Organization of stories for differ- 
ent levels. Principles underlying successful story telling and practice in the 
application of these principles. 2 writs, first semester. 


110. EDUCATIONAL PsycHOLOGY. (ERICKSON) Primarily for secondary cre- 
dential candidates. Includes growth and development, the learning process, 
mental hygiene and personality development. 3 units, each semester. 


118. PrriNcIPLEs oF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION. (WASSERBURGER) 
Principles of teaching in the primary grades; assigned reading; analysis of 
teaching problems, content and objectives of the modern lower elementary 
school. 3 units, first semester. 


119. INTRODUCTORY STATISTICS. (CULLEY**) Identical with Mathematics 119. 
3 units, each semester. 


120. PrincIpLEs oF SECONDARY EDUCATION. (ERICKSON) A study of the sec- 
ondary school in the light of its historical development; emphasis on curricu- 
lum construction; the organization of instructional materials; classroom 
management, general methods; a critical evaluation of current principles and 
procedures. 3 writs, each semester. 


121. Mrtruops oF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION. (WASSERBURGER) 
Practical aspects of teaching in the kindergarten-primary grades; analysis of 
teaching methods, organization and curricula of the modern lower elementary 
school through observation and research. 3 units, second semester. 


123. MATERIALS AND MeEtTuHops or TEAcHING Music IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. (FRODSHAM***) Identical with Music 123. Prerequisite: Music 120, 
or equivalent, 2 units, each semester. 

124. MATERIALS AND MetTuops oF TEACHING Music IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
(FRoDsSHAM***) Identical with Music 124. Prerequisite: Candidacy for a 
state teaching credential, Music 11-12, membership in an ensemble group. 2-4 
units, first semester. Special fee: $20.00. This fee is non-refundable. 


*Of the Department of Physical Education. 
**Of the Department of Mathematics. 
***Of the Department of Music. 
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~ 125. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM. (PETRIE) Planning the elementary 
school curriculum in the light of contemporary social needs, present develop- 
ments in psychology, the nature of the human organism and modern educa- 
tional theory. 2 writs, each semester. 


126. STUDENT TEACHING IN SPEECH CoRRECTION. (FREESTONE*) Actual ex- 
perience in the management of speech defectives. Supervision by speech 

therapists in the public schools. Depending upon the speech correction cre- 

dential desired, training is on the elementary or secondary level. Prerequisite: 

Speech 185 and approval by the Speech and Education Departments. Open 

to seniors or graduate students. 4 units, each semester. Special fee: $20.00. 
_ This fee is non-refundable. 


430. StuDENT TEACHING IN PuysicaL EDUCATION. (TRIEB**) Full-time in- 
_ternship for one-half semester at the secondary level in the public schools, 

with observation, teaching, and evaluation of class procedures. Open to 
_ seniors who are candidates for the Special Secondary Credential in Physical 
_ Education. 6 units, second semester. Special fee: $30.00. This fee is non- 
refundable. 


132. ScHoot HeattH EpucatTion, (BAKER**) Healthful school environment, 
health service; methods and materials for instruction at elementary and sec- 
ondary levels. 3 units, first semester. 


134A. OBSERVATION AND METHOpDs oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READING 
AND THE LANGUAGE ARTS. (ROWLEY) Practices and trends in teaching reading 
and oral and written communication. A consideration of the physical, psycho- 
- logical and social factors affecting the development and use of the language 
arts; the integration and enrichment of the language arts program; corrective 
programs. 2 units, each semester. 


134B. OBSERVATION AND MeEtuHops oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SOCIAL 
STUDIES, (HALLAM) Principles and procedures related to the development 
of social attitudes and experiences with children. The role and purposes of the 
social studies; curricular requirements; evaluation. 2 units, each semester. 


-134c. OBSERVATION AND MeEtTHops oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ARITH- 
METIC. (PETRIE) ‘The function of the elementary school in the development 
of quantitative thinking. Instructional and psychological aspects of arith- 

metic. Analysis of deficiencies; corrective procedures; evaluation. 2 units, 

each semester. 


134D. OBSERVATION AND METHODs oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE. 
‘(garris) Materials and methods of teaching science to young children; 
creating science experiences; developing fundamental concepts; selecting and 
| preparing materials of instruction; evaluating growth. 2 units, each semester. 
q 


135-136. StupENT TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. (KINNEY, PETRIE AND 
STAFF) Actual experience in teaching under supervision in the public schools. 
Open to seniors who are candidates for the General Elementary Credential. 
4 units per semester. Special fee: $20.00 for each 4 units of credit. This fee is 
non-refundable. 


*Of the Department of Speech. 
**Of the Department of Physical Education. 
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138. STUDENT TEACHING IN Music. (FRODSHAM*) Supervised music teaching | 
in secondary schools. Observation and evaluation of class procedures. Open to 
seniors and graduate students who are candidates for the Special Secondary 
Credential in Music. 4 units, second semester. Special fee: $20.00. This fee is 
non-refundable. 


142. Cu1~p GRowTH AND DEVELOPMENT. (sacoss**) Identical with Psychol- 
ogy 121. 3 units, each semester. 


144. GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (CULLEY, SWIFT) 
Philosophy, problems and organization of guidance in the secondary school. 
Principles and techniques are used to gain a better understanding of human 
relationships in the secondary school situation with a view to better adjust- 
ment for students, both scholastically and emotionally. Counseling techniques, 
with emphasis upon the directive and the nondirective procedures, 2 units, 
each semester. ) 


160. CuRRENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. (FERRIS) Alternative cur- 
rent philosophies in their educational bearings; especial emphasis on the evo- 
lution and clarification of the democratic ideal. 2 units, second semester. 


162. MatTerraAts AND MeEtuHops In AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION. (HAZELTON) 
A survey course to acquaint the student with the principles of audio-visual 
education. A study of sources; use of catalogs in the selection of materials; 
needs for new materials. Training in the use of audio-visual projection and 
recording equipment. Prerequisite: Education 134a, b, c, d, or 205, or equiva- 
lent, completed or in progress. 2 units, each semester. Special fee: $7.00. 


195-196. DrrecTED Strupy. (THE sTAFF) Independent reading, supplement- | 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units, each semester. 


199. THe Junior CoLtLecE. (THESTAFF) The development of the Junior Col- 
lege; organization of curriculum; instructional materials; classroom manage- 
ment and general methods. 3 units, second semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Graduate Committee, graduate students may receive credit to- 
ward either the Degree of Master of Arts or the General Secondary Cre- 
dential for courses 101, 110, 119, 120, 123, 124, 142, 144, 160, 195, 196, 
and 199. In addition Courses 126 and 162 may be credited toward the 
credential. (See pages 68-73 for general regulations governing graduate 
work.) With consent of the instructor qualified seniors may enroll m 
graduate courses. 


201. History oF EnucaTIoNn. (FERRIS) Historical study of the men and ideas 
that have affected educational theory and practice from ancient civilizations 
to the present, with emphasis on the traditions that have shaped the Ameri- 
can educational ideal; current school practices seen in historical perspective. 
3 units, second semester. 


*Of the Department of Music. 
**Of the Department of Psychology. 
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203A. TEACHING SocIAL STUDIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, (DE RYCKE) Presen- 
tation of subject matter, observations, and evaluation. 2 units, second semester. 


203B. TEACHING ENGLISH IN SECONDARY ScHOOLS. (FERRIS) Presentation of 
subject matter, observations, and evaluation. 2 writs, first semester. 


203c. TEACHING MATHEMATICS AND PHysICAL SCIENCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
(—-——— ) Presentation of subject matter, observations, and evaluation. 3 
units, first semester. Not given in 1957-58. 


203p. TEACHING LiFe SCIENCES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (————— ) Presen- 
tation of subject matter, observations, and evaluation. 2 units, first semester. 
Not given in 1957-58. 


203E, TEACHING ForEIGN LANGUAGES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (————— ) Pre- 
sentation of subject matter, observations, and evaluation. 2 units first se- 
mester. Not given in 1957-58. 


205-206. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (ERICKSON) Actual 
teaching under supervision at the secondary school level, including incidental 
study of principles and methods of secondary education. Open to graduate 
students who are candidates for the General Secondary Credential. 3 units 
per semester. Special fee: $20.00 for each 3 units of credit. This fee is non- 
refundable. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, (FERRIS) Independent read- 
ing, techniques of research, investigation, or field studies, with conference on 
special problems. Open to second semester seniors or graduate students only. 
2-4 units per semester. 


213-214. SEMINAR IN SPECIAL PRoBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY. (FERRIS) 
An intensive critical examination and appraisal of educational theory and 
practice, historical and current, the purpose of which is to formulate an edu- 
cational outlook best suited to modern demands. Open to second semester 
seniors or graduate students only. 2-4 units per semester. 


219. ADVANCED STATISTICS. (CULLEY*) Critical application of certain tech- 
niques including the Chi-Square, Analysis of Variance, Prediction, Small 
Sample Reliability, Partial and Multiple Correlation, etc., to problems of 
‘education and psychology. Prerequisite: Education 119 or Mathematics 119 
or equivalent. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1957-58. 


‘ : 
290. THeEsis For Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Mathematics. 
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ENGLISH AND COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


DIKES 
Proressor OLIVER, Chairman 
PROFESSOR KURTZ ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CROISSANT 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR BUSACCA ASSISTANT ProFressor THOMPSON 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor O’ Hare ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ADAMS 
Mr. Connett, Lecturer ASSISTANT ProFessor RyF 


By Special Appointment: Mr. ABLER 


The Department of English and Comparative Literature serves in two 
capacities which are of importance to all students, regardless of special 
interests. The first general function is to stimulate, aid and direct that 
growth of mastery of the English language which is necessary to all high 
levels of communication. 

The second general function is to make available, with appropriate 
instructional aid, the literatures of England and America, as a cultural 
heritage of national importance to us, and the great literature of the 
world, with emphasis upon the western tradition. 

Special interest in writing, either as creative artists or for journalistic 
purposes, the desire for a broad, yet deeply perceptive background, or an 
interest in literature with the aim of teaching may lead to a major in this 
department. A specific interest in the literature of our more immediate 
cultural heritage may lead to an English major. An interest in western 
civilization as a whole and in great literature whatever its national origin 
may lead to a major in Comparative Literature. 

Students of demonstrated excellence may elect to read for Honors in 
either major. Consult the chairman of the department. 


EITHER MAJOR REQUIRES: Thirty-six units of upper division work, of 
which at least twenty-four must be from this department, and of which 
twelve will normally be from related fields. | 


THE ENGLISH MAJOR REQUIRES: Courses 130, 145, 155; one course from 
among 151, 152, 153, and 255-256; either 135 and 137, or 136 and 137, or 
136 and 144. Related fields include History, Philosophy, Political Sci- 
ence, Psychology, Sociology and Speech. Specific courses should be 
selected in consultation with the student’s adviser. Advisers for this major 
are Professors Kurtz and Oliver. 


THE COMPARATIVE LITERATURE MAJOR REQUIRES: Courses 130, 14.5, 155; 
167, 168, and 169. Related fields include History (European or Asiatic ) 
and Philosophy. At least one semester of literature in a foreign language 
is required as a related subject (course 103 or above). Specific courses 
should be selected in consultation with the student’s adviser. Advisers for 
this major are Professors Oliver and Busacca. 
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In either area, the entire program should be planned in consultation 
with the major adviser not later than the middle of the junior year. 

Prerequisite to either major: English 1-2 or equivalent. English 51-52, 
or equivalent, is prerequisite to upper division work for English majors. 
Full competence in writing ts required in both majors. This may be satis- 
fied through Course 101C, Expository Writing, or the equivalent. 


Lower DIvIsIoN CouRSES 


pR. DEVELOPMENTAL READING. (CONNETT) Reading skills needed for success- 
ful study and reading in college. No credit. 2 hours, each semester. 


rR. REMEDIAL ENGLISH. (ADAMS) A tool course for students who show defi- 
ciencies in essentials of English. No credit. 2 hours, each semester. 


1-2. FRESHMAN ENGLISH. (THE STAFF) Required of all freshmen. 2 units per 
semester. 


61-52. INTRODUCTION To ENG LisH LITERATURE. (RYF) Backgrounds for the 
study of literature in the Anglo-American heritage. Required of English 
majors. 3 units per semester. 


61-62. JourNatism (Newspaper Writing). (THE starF) Study and practice 
in writing specialized types of news stories, editorials and news features. Open 
to all students interested in newspaper work. 2 units per semester. 


Upper DIvIsIon COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Junior standing, except in courses open 
to sophomores. 


101. ADVANCED Composition. Theory and practice in 


A. Introduction to Creative Writing. (RyF) Open to sophomores, with 
consent of instructor. 2 units, first semester. 

B. Short Story Writing. (ryF) Open to sophomores, with consent of 
instructor. 2 units, second semester. 

c. Expository Writing. (KURTZ) Open to sophomores, with consent of 
instructor. 2 units, second semester. 


110. Tue Encuiisn LancuaGe. (oLiver) An introduction to the nature, 
origins and development of the English language, with special attention to 
personal vocabulary growth and to problems in understanding. Designed for 
prospective teachers and writers. 3 units, first semester. 


124. Tue Periop or Cuaucer. (KURTZ) Readings principally in the Canter- 
bury Tales and in Troilus and Criseyde; survey of fourteenth-century litera- 
ture. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1957-58. 


128. DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLIsH DraMaA. (CROISSANT) From the begin- 
mings in miracle and morality plays and interludes, to the fully developed 
drama of the present. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


130. SHAKESPEARE. (OLIVER) Reading of the principal works; theatrical and 
social background of the period. 3 writs, first semester. 
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135. MILTON AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (THOMPSON) ‘The life and 
times of Milton; his poetry and most important prose; the poetry and prose 
of the period. 3 writs, first semester. 

136. Tue EicnhTEENTH CENTURY. (THOMPSON) The background, the literary 
movements, and the major poets and prose writers of the period. 3 units, 
second semester. 

137. THE Romantic PERIop IN ENGLAND. (ADAMS) The rise of English 
romanticism; emphasis upon Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats. 
3 units, first semester. 

139. THEe Encuisu NoveEL. (croissANT) A survey of the best English novels. 
Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 

144. THE VicTorRIAN PEriop, (ADAMS) A survey of the period, with detailed 
study of the major writers. 3 units, second semester. 

145-146. AMERICAN LITERATURE. (KURTZ) A survey of American literature, 
with emphasis upon major writers. Either half may be taken separately. 3 
units per semester. : 
151. Moprrn Poetry. (croissANT) Modern English and American poetry. 
Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 

152. MopErRN DraMa. (croIssANT) Modern English and American drama. 
Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 

153. [Tne AmeEricAN NoveEL, (CROISSANT) Outstanding American novels, 
with emphasis upon the contemporary scene. Open to sophomores. 3 units, 
second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1957-58. 

155. Lirerary Criticism. (Busacca) A study of the best definitions of great 
literature, relating each philosophy of literature to the cultural tradition in 
which it developed. 3 units, first semester. 

165. LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST. (KURTZ) A study of belles 
lettres in the English language which reflect the geographical environment 
and cultural patterns of this region through the past one hundred years. 3 
units, first semester. 

167. ComMPARATIVE LITERATURE. (O'HARE) A study of great literature from 
Homer to Dante as it reflects essential elements of western civilization. 3 units, 
first semester. 

168. CoMPARATIVE LITERATURE. (O'HARE) Great literature of the western 
world, from the Renaissance to the present. 3 u7tits, second semester. 

169. ORIENTAL LireRATURE. (MoK*) ‘The greatest literary works of the far 
east, and their influence upon western thought. 3 units, second semester. 
195-196. Directep Stupy. (THE sTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per semester. 


(GRADUATE COURSES 
Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the Dean 
of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper division 
courses, except those open to sophomores, may be credited as graduate 
work toward either the General Secondary Credential, the degree of 
Master of Arts or, upon written approval, the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy in Comparative Literature. Courses in foreign languages num- 
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bered 103 and above may, on the above conditions, be credited as 
graduate work toward the fulfillment of associated language require- 
ments in Comparative Literature. (See pages 68-73 for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work, and pages 72, 77-78 for information 
about the intercollegiate doctoral studies program.) With the consent of 
the instructor, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses num- 
bered below 260. 
Requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy shall be as ap- 
roved in each individual instance by the Graduate Committee. These 
shall include a minimum of one continuous year of residence, and mas- 
tery of two foreign languages appropriate to the candidate’s interests. 


201-202. ResEaRcH. (THE sTAFF) Individual research and tutorial study, 
supplementing other graduate offerings in the department. 2-4 units per 
semester. 


205-206. SEMINARS IN Prose TypEs AND AUTHORS. (THE STAFF) Each semes- 
ter some particular prose type or author will be selected for concentrated 
study. 3 or 4 units per semester. 


207-208. SEMINARS IN PoETic on Dramatic Types AND AUTHORS. (THE STAFF) 
Each semester some particular poetic or dramatic type or author will be 
selected for concentrated study. 3 or 4 units per semester. 


211-212. SEMINARS IN ANGLO-AMERICAN LITERATURE. (THE STAFF), Each 
semester some subject area for concentrated study will be selected from the 
Anglo-American literary tradition. 3 or 4 units per semester. 


237-238. SEMINARS IN LITERARY PERIODS. (THE STAFF) Each semester some 
literary period in western literature will be selected for study. 3 or 4 units 
per semester. 


255-250. SEMINARS IN CONTEMPORARY AND CrITICAL PROBLEMS. (THE STAFF) 
Each semester some aspect of contemporary literature or literary criticism 
will be selected for study. 3 or 4 units per semester. Not given in 1957-58. 


285. CREATIVE WRITING. (THE STAFF) Open only to those Master of Arts 
candidates who have been accepted under the creative work plan. Maximum 
credit of 4 units; each semester. 


290. THrsis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units; each semester. 


GRADUATE SEMINARS UNDER THE INTERCOLLEGIATE 
PROGRAM OF GRADUATE STUDIES (SEE PAGES 77-78) 


407. STANDARDS OF JUDGMENT: LITERARY AND SOCIAL (OLIVER AND INTERCOL- 
LEGIATE STAFF) An examination of the validity of standards of judgment 
commonly employed in literary criticism and the social sciences. Analysis 
and comparison of representative norms, with attention to their historical 
origins and consequences as well as to their value assumptions and postulates 
of myth and symbol, Examination of inconsistencies and conflicts between 
existing standards in an attempt to find the meaning, or meanings, of 
“validity” in criteria for determining ‘‘truth” in factual observations, rational 
speculation, and metaphor. 6 units per semester, credit granted only on 
completion of the year’s work and the colloquium. 
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410. SOCIETY AND IDEAS: 1914, TO THE PRESENT. (BUSACCA AND INTERCOLLEGIATE 
STAFF) Criteria for the selection of significant ideas; examination of the 
religious and secular sources of these ideas and their development in Western 
society of this period. Analysis of characteristic forms and themes of literature 
and fine arts as expressions of new movements in life and thought. Considera- 
tion of problems in terms of the individual and of society. 6 units per semester, 
credit granted only on completion of the year’s work and the colloquium. 


411. PrRoBLEMs oF AUTHORITY. (INTERCOLLEGIATE STAFF) The nature of 
authority and its implications—psychological, economic, political and philo- 
sophic—for the modern individual and his society. Relation between motiva- 
tion and authority; influence of the possession of authority on personality 
structure; relations between social environment and the development of an 
authoritarian personality; rival needs in society for order and autonomy; 
relative merits of centralization and decentralization in corporations and 
government; norms that underlie and justify the use of authority and the 
relation between these norms and individual liberty. 6 units per semester, 
credit granted only on completion of the year’s work and the colloquium, 


490. THEsIS FoR THE DEGREE oF Doctor oF PHILOSOPHY. (THE STAFF) 4-6 
units, each semester. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


ProFeEssor Bickley, Chairman 
PRoFEssor FIFE ASSOCIATE PRoFEssoR BENTON 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssor BABCOCK Mr. TreuscorFF, /nstructor 


The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to give a basic 
knowledge of language, literature and culture. The work of the first year 
is organized to give the student a choice of (1) a reading approach or 
(2) a speaking approach to the language he elects to study. The upper 
division courses in modern languages offer an opportunity to gam a 
reasonable mastery of the written and spoken language. 


GROUP MagoR: A minimum of thirty-six units from upper division 
courses of which fifteen units must be in each of any two languages 
chosen for the group major. The remaining six units may be in such 
courses outside the department as may be advised in each individual 
case by the group committee of advisers. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJorRsS: Offered in French, German, and Spanish. The 
minimum requirement for a major is thirty-six units from upper division 
courses, of which twenty-four units shall be in the language elected; the 
remaining twelve units may be selected from such courses outside the 
department as the major adviser may recommend in each individual 
case. 


Foreign Languages 


A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study will 
be required at the end of the senior year of students majoring within 
this group. The sequence of courses, totaling twenty-four units of work, 
on which the comprehensive examination is based, will consist in whole 
or in part of the following: for French majors, French 101-102, 103, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 109, 110, 195-196; for German majors, German 101-102, 
103-104, 107-108, 195-196; for Spanish majors, Spanish 101-102, 103- 
104, 105-106, 107-108, 195-196. 


Prerequisite to the major: Course 3-4 or equivalent. 
In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of either 
semester. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for 
French 103 to 196, inclusive; for Spanish 103 to 196, inclusive; and for 
German 103 to 196, inclusive. (See pages 68-73 for general regulations 
governing graduate work. ) 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY GREEK. (THE STAFF) Fundamentals of grammar; readings 
from Xenophon and/or the Gospels. 4 units per semester in alternate years. 
Not given in 1957-58. 


1-2, ELEMENTARY LATIN. (THE STAFF) Fundamentals of grammar and 
vocabulary; Latin influences on the development of English. 4 umits per 
semester in alternate years. Not given in 1957-58. 


Upper Division Courses 


195-196. Drrectep Reapinc: New TrstaMeNnT GREEK. (LAKE*) Prerequi- 
site: Greek 1-2 or equivalent. 1-4 units per semester. Maximum credit 4 units. 
_ Not given in 1957-58. 


MopERN LANGUAGES 


FRENCH 
Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY FRENCH. (THE STAFF) Pronunciation, grammar, reading 
and conversation. Sections divided into reading vs. speaking approach. 4 units 
per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. (THE STAFF) Grammar, composition, conversa- 
_tion and the comprehension of oral and written French. Prerequisite: French 
1 and 2 or two years of high school French. 4 units per semester. 
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Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: French 3 and 4 or equivalent; for 
the literature courses, French 101-102 and the ability to understand spoken 
French. 


101-102. ADVANCED FRENCH. (TREUSCORFF) Grammar, composition and style; 
preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures in French based upon 
collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


103. LITERATURE OF THE MippLe AGEs. (FIFE) 2 units, first semester. Not 
given in 1957-58. 

104. LITERATURE OF THE RENAISSANCE, (FIFE) 2 units, second semester. Not 
given in 1957-58. 

105. LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (PRE-CLASSICISM). (TREUS- 
CORFF) 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1957-58. 


106. LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (CLASSICISM)  (TREUS- 
CORFF) 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1957-58. 


107. LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, (FIFE) 2 units, first semester. 
109. LirERATURE, 1800-1850 (ROMANTICISM). (FIFE) 2 units, second semester. 
110. LITERATURE, 1850-1900. (TREUSCORFF) 2 units, first semester. 


111. LITERATURE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. (TREUSCORFF) 2 units, second 
semester. 


195-196. DirrecTtepD StTupy. (FIFE, TREUSCORFF) Individualized study in 
literature, supplementing other offerings in the department. Open primarily 
to majors in the department and only with the approval of the instructor 
giving the course and the chairman of the Department of Foreign Languages. 
1-4 units per semester. 


GERMAN 
Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY GERMAN. (BABCOCK) Pronunciation, essentials of gram- 
mar, reading of simple German, composition, conversation. 4 units per 
semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN. (BABCOCK) Reading of modern German prose 
and poetry, grammar review, composition, conversation. Prerequisite: Ger- 
man 1 and 2 or two years of high school German. 4 units per semester. 


5. SCIENTIFIC GERMAN. (BABCOCK) Rapid reading of scientific German for 
students specializing in science. Prerequisite: German 3 or consent of instruc- 
tor. 3 units, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 
Prerequisite to upper division courses: German 3 and 4, or equivalent. 


101-102. ADVANCED CoMPosITION AND CONVERSATION. (BABCOCK) Composi- 
tion and style; readings in literary texts. 3 units per semester. Not given in 
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» 103-104. LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. (BAB- 


cock) Lectures, oral reports and collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


107-108. LITERATURE OF THE C1assicaL PERIOD, (BABCOCK) Readings from 


| Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller; study of selected critical works, lyrics and 


ballads. 3 units per semester. Not given in 1957-58. 


195-196. DrrEcTED Strupy. (BaBcocK) Individualized study in literature, 
supplementing other offerings in the department. Open primarily to majors in 
the department and only with the approval of the instructor giving the course 
and the chairman of the Department of Foreign Languages. 1-4 units per 
semester. 


SPANISH 
Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY SPANISH. (THE STAFF) Pronunciation, grammar, reading 


and oral drills. Sections divided into speaking vs. reading approach. 4 units 
per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH, (THE STAFF) Grammar, composition and con- 
versation; readings from literary texts. Prerequisite: Spanish 1 and 2 or two 
years of high school Spanish. 4 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Spanish 3.and 4 or equivalent. For 


the literature courses, Spanish 101-102 or equivalent and the ability to under- 
stand spoken Spanish. 


101-102. ADVANCED SPANISH. (BENTON) Grammar, composition and style; 
preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures in Spanish based on 
collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. SURVEY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. (BENTON, BICKLEY) A survey of 


_the development and evolution of Spanish civilization as reflected in litera- 


ture from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101- 
102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. Not given in 1957-58. 


105-106. Mopern SpanisH LITERATURE, (BENTON, BICKLEY) Literary move- 
‘ments of the nineteenth century and the literary tendencies of the twentieth 
century through the works of representative Spanish authors. Prerequisite: 
Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. Not given in 1957-58. 


(107-108. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. (BENTON, BICKLEY) A survey of 
Spanish-American literature from the Conquest through the first half of the 
twentieth century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester in 
alternate years. 


195-196. DirEctep Strupy. (BENTON, BICKLEY) Individualized study in 
literature, supplementing other offerings in the department. Open primarily 
to majors in the department and only with the approval of the instructor 
giving the course and the chairman of the Department of Foreign Languages. 
1-4 units per sernester. 
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Chairman: AssociIATE PROFESSOR BIRMAN 
ASSOCIATE ProFessor Morris 


In 1948, upon the retirement of Dr. Frank J. Smiley, Professor of 
Geology, 1916-1948, the collection of rocks and minerals assembled 
through the years of his service was formally named the Frank J. Smiley 
Geological Collection. 

The science of Geology encompasses a study of the modifying processes 
at work on the earth’s surface and the origin, structure, and history of 
the earth as recorded in the rocks. For the liberal arts student it affords 
a natural background to philosophy, history and economics and gives 
some contact with the methods and ideals of science. For the major in 
Geology, the curriculum assures a sound background in science and 
requisite training for advanced work at graduate schools or for profes- 
sional work involving geologic data and methods. 


MaAJoR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses including Geology 
103, 104, 122, 126, 127 and 128; the remaining twelve units to be 
selected with the approval of the department chairman from additional 
courses in Geology and from related subjects, as grouped into three broad 
fields of emphasis offered in Geology: General Geology, Paleontology 
and Geophysics. 

The comprehensive examination for Geology majors will be a written 
and oral examination based on courses 30, 32, 103, 104, 122 and 126. 


Prerequisite to the major: Geology 30, 32; Chemistry 1-2; General 
Physics; Mathematics 3-4; or equivalents. (With permission, Physics 
may be deferred until the junior year.) : 


Students proposing to do graduate work in Geology are urged to 
include in their programs Chemistry 105-106, Mathematics 5-6 and 
upper division Mathematics and Physics, if possible. A reading knowl- 
edge of German and French is required for advanced degrees at most 
graduate schools. | 

A summer field course taken at the end of the junior year will prove 
to be of great value to the major in Geology and cannot be too strongly 
recommended. Such courses are offered by many of the larger schools 
in the west and last from four to six weeks. 


Lower DIvisIon CoursEs 
30. INTRODUCTION To GEOLOGY. (BIRMAN) Consideration of the natural 
agencies at work on the earth’s surface and within it, and the geologic history 
of the earth. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period or field trip.) 4 
units, each semester. 


32. Hisrorica GroLocy. (Morris) Geologic history of the earth based on | 
the succession of plants and animals and the structure of the earth. (2 lectures 
and 2 two-hour laboratory periods or field trips.) 4 units, second semester. 
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Upper DIvIsIon CouRSsES 


Geology 30 is prerequisite to all upper division courses except as noted in 
Courses 103, 105, 122. 


100. THE EartH AND Man. (THEsTAFF) Major issues in geology selected for 
their significance in understanding the world around us. Evolution, earth- 
quakes, mineral resources and other topics of importance in our civilization 
and thinking. Primarily for non-geology majors. Prerequisite: Geology 30 
or permission of the instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


103-104. MINERALOGY, PETROLOGY. (BIRMAN) Crystal form, physical prop- 
erties, mode of origin and natural associations of minerals directly related to 
the origin and occurrence of the more important igneous, sedimentary and 
metamorphic rocks. Laboratory work stresses determination of minerals by 
physical properties, blowpipe analysis and chemical tests; training in the 
megascopic identification of the various types of rocks. Prerequisite: Chem- 


istry 1-2, except for qualified majors in Physics and Chemistry who may take 
Geology 103 without prerequisite. Course 103 is prerequisite to 104. (2 lec- 


tures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units per semester. Laboratory 
fee: $2.00 per semester. 


108. Optica MINERALoGy. (BIRMAN) ‘Theory and application of crystal 
optics. Use of the petrographic microscope in identification of minerals as 


unmounted grains and in thin section. Prerequisite: Geology 103. Qualified 


majors in Chemistry and Physics may take this course without prerequisite. 
(2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester of 
alternate years. Not given in 1957-58. 


114. GEOMORPHOLOGY. (BIRMAN) Origin and evolution of landscape features 
as produced by the agencies at work on the earth’s surface. (2 lectures.) 
2 units, second semester of alternate years. 


118. Economic GEoLoGy. (BIRMAN) A review of the geologic deposits of 
economic value: coal, oil and gas, industrial minerals, metalliferous deposits, 
and water resources. Prerequisite: Geology 103. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second 


_ semester of alternate years. Not given in 1957-58. 


122. INVERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY. (MoRRIS) Morphology and geologic his- 


_tory of the important groups of invertebrate fossils. Prerequisite: Geology 32. 
Open without prerequisite to qualified majors in Biology. (2 lectures and 2 
two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


_126. SrrucrurAL Grotocy. (morris) Description and interpretation of the 


spatial relations of the rocks of the earth’s crust. Prerequisite: Geology 30, 
32. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. 


) 
127. Firtp Geoxocy. (THE STAFF) The principles and techniques of geologic 


—— 


mapping. Detailed mapping of local areas and the preparation of reports. Use 
of aerial photographs and the plane table in field mapping. Prerequisite: 


Geology 103 and 126. 3 units, first semester. 


128. ApvANCED FieLp Grotocy. (Morris) Individual investigation of geo- 
logical problems in the field. Prerequisite: Geology 127. 3 units, second 


| semester. 


132. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) A review of important literature in 
Geology. Open only to seniors. 1 unit, second semester. 


195-196. Directep Stupy. (THESTAFF) Individual investigation by qualified 
students. Limited to upper division students, with permission of instructor. 


1-3 units per semester. 
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HISTORY 
DORE 


Proressor LINDGREN, Chairman 
ProFrEessor DUMKE ProFressor Mox 
AssocIATE Proressor RopEs ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ROLLE 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR KROEBER 


The courses offered by the Department of History provide training for 
the understanding of social organization and the culture of the present 
and the past. Sound knowledge of the field of history is essential to the 
formation of judgments on current conditions in politics and economics. 
Selected courses in this department provide a desirable introduction to 
specialized training in the professions of Law, Public Administration, 
Foreign Service, Foreign Trade, and Teaching. 


MaAJor: Thirty-six units of upper division courses, of which a minimum 
of twenty-one units shall be in this department. All majors are expected 
to include within these twenty-one units at least three units each from the 
American and European fields and three units of elective course work in 
addition to History 126, 144, 166 and 174. Additional courses to com- 
plete the major may be chosen from History (up to a maximum of thirty 
units) and from related courses, with the approval of the major adviser. 

History majors must plan their programs in the sophomore year in 
consultation with a staff member who will act as adviser and whose 
approval is required for course changes. Such planning is necessary to 
insure proper distribution and to guarantee adequate preparation for 
the Comprehensive Examination. Details concerning the nature of this 
required examination are available from the Department. 

Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 

Students especially interested in Latin American affairs are referred 
to the inter-departmental major in this field as outlined on page 84. 
Information concerning a curriculum in Regional History and Culture: 
the Pacific Southwest and Northern Mexico, including an inter-depart- 
mental major in this field, will be found on page 85. 


Upper Diviston CouRsEs 
Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 
121. ANCIENT History. (LINDGREN) A study of aspects of Greek and Roman 
cultures, emphasizing those legacies transferred to western civilization. Open 
to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1957-58. 
122. THe Mippie AGEs. (LINDGREN) Europe 400-1500; the Barbarian Civ- 
ilizations, the Frankish Kingdoms, the Church, Byzantium, Islam, Feudal- 
ism, Manorialism; the culture, institutions and political development of the 
High Middle Ages seen as a basis for modern Europe. Open to sophomores. 
2 units, second semester. 
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123. THE RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. (LINDGREN) Europe 1378-1648. 
Humanism and new horizons; heresies, Protestant Movements, and the Coun- 
ter-Reformation. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 
Not given in 1957-58. 


124. From ABSOLUTISM TO REVOLUTION. (LINDGREN) Continental Europe, 
1648-1799. Absolute Monarchy; Enlightened Despotism; Colonial expansion; 
rationalism; the consolidation of powerful nation-states; the French Revolu- 
tion. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second semester of alternate years. Not 
given in 1957-58. 


125. EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. (RODES) Europe 1799-1914. 
Napoleonic era, restoration versus liberalism; nationalism, imperialism, 
materialism, and power politics. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


126. RecENT AND CoNTEMPORARY EUROPEAN HisTory. (LINDGREN) Europe 
in the 20th century: the two world wars, the two periods of reconstruction; 
recent problems of Europe. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


127. ENGLAND FROM QUEEN ELIZABETH. (LINDGREN) The development of 
England with special reference to the influence of Anglo-Saxon institutions 
_and culture upon the institutions and culture of the United States and mod- 
ern civilization. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


128. Hisrony or Mopern Russia. (LINDGREN) Russia since the period of 
Peter the Great to the present; stress on social, cultural, and economic trends 
of Imperial and Soviet Russian history. Open to sophomores, 2 units, second 
semester of alternate years. Not given in 1957-58. 


129. History or GERMANY. (RoDES) Germany, 1493 to the present, with 
emphasis on the later centuries. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester of 
alternate years. 


131. History or CoLoniaL HispANIc AMERICA. (KROEBER, ROLLE) A survey 
from the discovery to the Wars of Independence. Open to sophomores. 2 units, 
first semester. 


132. History or REPUBLICAN HispANic AMERICA, (KROEBER) A survey from 
1821 to the present. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second semester. 


'135. History or Mexico. (DUMKE) Mexico from Cortez to the present. Open 
to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


141. THe Cotonrat Periop In AMenica, (ROLLE) British, French and Span- 
ish Empires in the Americas and the American revolutionary experience, 
1492-1783. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


142. THE BEGINNING OF THE NATION, (ROLLE) United States History, 1783 
‘to 1865. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


‘ 


143. RECONSTRUCTION AND IMPERIALISM. (ROLLE) United States History, 
1865 to 1912. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


144. TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA. (ROLLE) Progressivism, the two world 
wars, the great depression, and the new global foreign policy. Open to sopho- 
mores, 3 units, second semester. 


145. THE AMERICAN WEsT. (ROLLE) The migration of the American popu- 
lation from the Appalachian frontier to the Pacific coast. Open to sopho- 
mores. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. 
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146. Hisrory oF THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST. (DUMKE) A survey of the 
political, economic and cultural history of the Southwestern United States, 
with attention to relations with Latin America. Open to sophomores. 2 units, 
second semester. 

148. History oF CALIFORNIA. (ROLLE) The Spanish, Mexican and American 
periods. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second semester. 


161. History or CHINA. (MOK) History and development of Chinese culture 
and civilization from the earliest times to the present, emphasizing literature, 
philosophy and the way of life of the Chinese people. Open to sophomores. 
3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


163-164. History or CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ORIENT AND OccrI- 
DENT. (MOK) Contacts between the West and the East which have led to 
cultural infiltrations and influences throughout the course of history. Open 
to sophomores. 3 units per semester. . 
165. IMPERIALISM AND NATIONALISM IN THE Far East. (MOK) History and 
development of imperialism in Asia; the colonial policies of the imperialistic 
nations; the rise of nationalism and the independence of Asian countries. 
Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 

166. THe Postwar Far East. (Mok) The Far East in the postwar world, its 
recent history and current problems. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first 
semester. 

167. SocIAL AND CuLTURAL History or East Asta. (MOK) A survey of East 
Asian culture and institutions with special reference to their development in 
China and India and their diffusion in other East Asian countries. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1957-58. 
174. PROBLEMS OF HisToricAL STUDY AND RESEARCH. (KROEBER AND STAFF) A 
study of historical research and writing, stressing techniques, use of sources, 
great themes in historical writing, problems of interpreting history and the 
impact of various schools of historical knowledge upon the record of the past. 
3 units, first sernester. 

195-196. DirecTEp STupy. (THE sTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per semester. Normally, not 
more than 4 units may be counted toward any one degree. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 201 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi- 
tional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 
General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any 
upper division courses in this department. (See pages 68-73 for general 
regulations governing graduate work.) | 

201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Independent research for qualified gradu- 


ate students. 1-4 units per semester. Normally, not more than 4 units may be 
counted toward any one degree. 

211-212. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN History. (ROLLE) Supervised individual 
research and intensive analysis of the social, cultural, political and economic 
backgrounds of America, domestically and internationally. 3 units per 
semester. 
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_ 213-214. SEMINARS IN EuROPEAN History. (LINDGREN, RODES) Supervised 


individual research in modern European History. 3 units per semester. 


- 221. SEMINAR IN Far EASTERN History. (MOK) Studies in the Pacific Area. 


3 units, first semester. Not given in 1957-58. 


290. Tursis ror Master or Arts Drcrer. (THE staFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


GRADUATE SEMINARS UNDER THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PROGRAM 
OF GRADUATE STUDIES (SEE PAGES 77-78 AND 111-112) 


| 407. STANDARDS OF JUDGMENT: LITERARY AND SOCIAL, (OLIVER AND INTERCOL- 

_LEGIATE STAFF) Identical with English and Comparative Literature 407. 6 

units per semester, credit granted only on completion of the year’s work and 
the colloquium. 

410. SocIETY AND IDEAS: 1914, TO THE PRESENT. (BUSACCA AND INTERCOLLEGIATE 

staFF) Identical with English and Comparative Literature 410. 6 units per 
semester, credit granted only on completion of the year’s work and the 
colloquium. 

|411. PRoBLEMs oF AUTHORITY. (INTERCOLLEGIATE STAFF) Identical with 
English and Comparative Literature 411. 6 units per semester, granted only 
on completion of the year’s work and the colloquium. 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 
DIKE 


ASSOCIATE ProFEssor Ropes, Chairman 

From the Department of Art: Prorrsson YOUNG, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR PERKINS 

From the Department of Economics: PRoFEssoR DE RycKE, ASSOCIATE Pro- 
FESSOR COLLIER 

From the Department of English and Comparative Literature: PRrorEssor 
Oxiver, ProFEesson Kurtz, AssistaNt ProFEessor ADAMS, ASSISTANT Pro- 
FEssoR O’Hare, AssISTANT ProFreEssor RYF. 

From the Department of Foreign Languages: AssistANT PRoFEssor BABCOCK 

From the Department of History: Prorzsson DumMKE, Proressor LINDGREN, 
Prorressor Mox, Assoc1aTE Proressor Rouue, AssistANT PRoFEsSoR KROEBER 

From the Department of Music: Assoc1aTE Proresson McKernan, Mr. Hume, 

| Instructor 

From the Department of Philosophy and Religion: Proressor GLoyN, Mas. 
WeENTWorTH, Jnstructor, By Special Appointment, Dr. Horton 

From the Department of Political Science: Prorrssor McKeEtvey, Proressor 
Reatu, Assistant Proresson McCune 

From the Department of Psychology: AssistANT PROFESSOR JENNINGS 

From the Department of Sociology: AssocIATE PROFESSOR SHELDON 

Graduate Assistants: Mr. Apter, Mr. Fercuson, Mr. HENNEssy, Miss 
Kruuner, Mr, Lyncu 
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An integrated study of Western Civilization is given in cooperation with’ 
the departments listed above. Using history as the unifying principle, 
each historical stage is considered in terms of man’s social, religious, 
economic and political developments and his artistic, musical and literary 
achievements. 

1. History or CrviuizaTIon. (THE STAFF) From the period of the pre-Greek 


cultures of the Near East to the Renaissance in the sixteenth century. 
Required of freshmen. 5 units, first semester. 


2. History oF CIVILIZATION. (THE STAFF) ‘The period from the Reformation 
in the sixteenth century to the first half of the nineteenth century; survey 
of American history and culture to the Civil War. This course includes the 
study of the United States Constitution and, through examination, meets the 
California State Legislature’s requirement in this subject. Required of fresh- 
men. 6 units, second semester. | 


3. History oF CIVILIZATION. (THE STAFF) ‘The nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries through World War I. This course fulfills the California State 
Legislature’s requirement in United States History. Required of sophomores. 
6 units, first semester. 


4. History oF CIVILIZATION. (THE STAFF) Current developments in interna- 
tional relations and political history, recent intellectual history, contem- 
porary social problems, and trends in the humanities both in Europe and in 
the United States. Included is material on California State and Local Goy- 
ernment which, through examination, fulfills the California State Legis- 
lature’s requirement in this subject. Required of sophomores. 6 units, second 
semester. 


LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 
SKE 


Dr. Horn, Instructor 


Occidental College does not offer the graduate training necessary for 
Librarianship. No special major is recommended, but broad preparation 
is desirable. Requirements for admission to most of the graduate schools 
accredited by the American Library Association include at least a year 
each of French and German and the ability to type with a fair degree of 
accuracy and speed. Other requirements will be met through completion 
of work outlind by Occidental College for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

In California a special credential in librarianship is required of high 
school librarians. Candidates for this credential must include in their 
undergraduate work courses in Education required for the general sec- 
ondary credential (see page 75) with the exception of practice teaching. 
1. Usr or THE Liprary. (MccLtoy) A course planned to make possible for the 
student a more effective use of library facilities; a study of the card cata- 


logue; standard reference works; systems of classification; the making of 
bibliographies. 2 units, each semester. Not given in 1957-58. 
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MATHEMATICS 
DIKE 


ProFEssor JOHNSON, Chairman 
AssocIATE PRoFEssor BARNES ASSOCIATE PRroFEssor CRoFTS 
AssIsTANT ProFEssor CULLEY Mr. FRANKLIN, Lecturer 


The Department of Mathematics aims (1) to offer to all students the 
fundamental cultural values of mathematics, (2) to provide the neces- 


sary mathematical tools for students of scientific and technical subjects, 


(3) to give preparation to those students who look toward professional 


_mathematics after graduation in teaching, in research, in government 


service, in actuarial science, or in industrial applications. 


_mavor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses. Of these, twenty- 
_ three units shall be in mathematics and shall include Mathematics 103, 


111, 114, 117, 121, 199. In general, twelve of the remaining units should 
be taken outside the field of mathematics. The-specific courses are chosen 


in consultation with the major adviser following a tentative program 


planned at the beginning of the junior year. 


The comprehensive examination at the end of the senior year is based 
on the individual program followed. Exceptional students, with the con- 


sent of the major department, may satisfy this requirement by the com- 


pletion of an individual project in mathematics, with oral and written 
reports. This project is to be started no later than the beginning of the 
senior year. 


Prerequisite to the major: Courses 3, 4, 5 and 6. 


LoweER DIvIsIoNn COURSES 


1. INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA. (THESTAFF) 3 units. Not given in 1957-58. 


2. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. (THE STAFF) Prerequisite: Plane geometry. 2 
units, first semester. 


3. InTRopuctory Matuematicat ANnAtysis I. (THE STAFF) Integrated funda- 
-mentals of college algebra, analytical geometry and the calculus. Prerequt- 
site: Mathematics 1 and 2 or permission of the instructor, 4 units, first 


— 


semester. 


4. INTRODUCTORY MatTHEMaTIcAL ANALYsIs II, (THE STAFF) Continuation of 
Course 3. Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 or equivalent. 4 units, second semester. 


5. Catcuuus I. (tHE starr) Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 4 or equiva- 


lent. 3 units, first semester. 


6. Carcuus II. (tHE starr) Prerequisite: Mathematics 5 or equivalent. 3 


units, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses except Mathematics 119 and 130: 


Mathematics 5 and 6 or permission of the instructor. 
103. DirFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. (BARNES) 3 units, first semester. 
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111. HigHER GEOMETRY I. (JOHNSON) 3 units, first semester. 
112. HicHer GEoMETRY II. (JOHNSON) 3 units, second semester. 
114. ADVANCED Catcutus I. (BARNES) 3 units, second semester. 


115. ADVANCED Catcutus II. (THE staFF) Prerequisite: Mathematics 114. 
3 units, first semester. 


117. PROBABILITY AND STATISTICAL INFERENCE I. (JOHNSON) 3 units, first 
semester. 


118. PROBABILITY AND STATISTICAL INFERENCE II. (JOHNSON) Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 117. 3 units, second semester. : 


119. STATISTICS. (CULLEY) Comprehensive study of measures of central 
tendency, variation, the normal curve, significance of differences and linear 
correlation. [Identical with Education 119. 3 units, each semester. 


121. HicHER ALGEBRA I, (BARNES) 3 umits, first semester of alternate years. 
Not given in 1957-58. 

122. HicHER ALGEBRA II. (BARNES) 3 umits, second semester of alternate 
years. Not given in 1957-58. 


130. ELEMENTARY CoNcEPTsS oF MATHEMATICS. (JOHNSON) Open to sopho- 
mores. Prerequisite: Non-science major or permission of the instructor. 3 
units, second semester. 


195-196. DrrEecTED STUDY. (THE STAFF) 41-4 units per semester. 


199. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Open only to mathematics majors. 2 
units, second semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the 
degree of Master of Arts for Mathematics 103-122, 195, 196. (See pages 
68-73 for general regulations governing graduate work. ) 

The following courses are intended for students in the Curriculum in 
Actuarial Science (see. pages 78-79): 


Prerequisite to all graduate courses: Mathematics 5 and 6 or permission 
of the instructor. 


201. MATHEMATICS OF FINANCE. (CROFTs) Compound interest and discount, 
annuities, amortization of debts, valuation, depreciation, applications of 
calculus. 3 units, first semester. 


202. Frnirz DirFrERENCES, (cROFTS) The calculus of finite differences, oper- 
ators, factorial expansion, interpolation, summation, approximate integra- 
tion, differential equations. 3 units, first semester. 


203-204. Lire CoNTINGENCIES. (CRoFTS) A mathematical study of the con- 
tingencies of life. Mathematics 203 is prerequisite to Mathematics 204. G3 
lectures and 1 two-hour problem period.) 4 units per semester. 


207. GRADUATION oF Data. (crorts) Theory and methods of graduation, 
construction and graduation of tables, the principal mortality tables. 3 units, 
second semester. 
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MUSIC 


PRoFEssor Swan, Chairman 
_Proressor Gross ASSOCIATE PRroFEssorn FRoDSHAM 
ASSOCIATE PrRoFEssoR McKERNAN ASSISTANT Proressor LAURIDSEN 


ASSISTANT PrRoFEssor JONES 


By Special Appointment: Mr. Bemxo, Mr. Garsipe, Mr. Luniz 
Mr. Maver, Mr. Pricuarp, Dr. Roperts, Mr. TzErKo 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the appre- 
ciation and expression of this art among students who desire to become 

performers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent lovers of music. 

The curricular work is accordingly planned for all these types; indi- 
vidual instruction is made available in piano, voice, organ, violin, and 
other instruments; and group instruction is offered in choral and orches- 
tral organizations. Adequate opportunity for public appearance is an 
essential part of the program of this department. 


MaAJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 
_ than twenty-four units shall emphasize the chosen field of interest as 
indicated: 


Required of majors in Composition and Performance: Music 104, 105, 
106, 129, 130. Additional units will be chosen according to one of the 
following fields of emphasis: 


(a) Composirion: Music 135, 136, 205 (for four units), 206, 141, 142. 


(B) PERFORMANCE: 
Recital: Music 102, 122, 14.1, 142, 143, 14.4,and elective units. 
Choral Conducting: Music 131, 132, 141, 14.2, 233, 234, 151. 
Instrumental Conducting: Music 134, 135, 135L, 136L, 235, 236, 
141, 142. 


Required of Public School Music Majors (for Elementary Credential): 
Music 104, 105, 122, 132, 134, 135L, 136L, two units of upper division 
‘ensemble music, one unit of upper division voice, Education 123, and 
other courses in Education as listed on page 75. (Vote: One unit of lower 
division piano must be completed to satisfy this particular music option. 
Music 13 is not required of students enrolled in the Public School Music 
major.) 


_ Of the remaining twelve units in the major, six shall be chosen from the 
Department of Music and six from related fields after consultation with 
_ the major adviser. 
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The comprehensive examination in this department will be based on 


the required courses specified under each of the above options. Under 
options A or B, the student is required also to demonstrate musical ability 
through (A) presenting an original manuscript composition in larger | 
or cyclic form, or (B) programming a satisfactory recital, or training 


and presenting in concert an ensemble group. 


Prerequisite to the major: Music 11-12, 13, and an elementary knowl- 
edge of piano. 


Applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Music must com- 
plete a minimum of forty-six hours in Music, including requirements 
for a major in this subject. A minimum of fifteen units in Education is 
required also for this credential, including Education 124 and 138. For 
further information, see page 75. A statement of music courses to be 
completed by candidates for this credential may be secured from the 
Director of the Department. 


THEORETICAL MUSIC 


Lower Division Courses 


1. UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION. (MCKERNAN) ‘Training in listening, 
based on recognizing and locating particular musical values at actual hear- 
ings of assigned recorded music masterpieces. May be applied toward the 
History of Civilization requirement by transfer students. 2 wnits, first 
semester. 


11-12. Bastc Ear TRAINING AND BEGINNING HARMONY. (LAURIDSEN) ‘Triad 
structure; active and passive tones; cadences; harmonization of melodies. 
Prerequisite: Rudiments of music. (5 hours per week.) 3 units per semester. 


13. LITERATURE AND MATERIALS. (Gross) An integrated course, combining 
work in advanced harmony, music history and counterpoint. Open to sopho- 
mores. Prerequisite: Music 11-12. 4 units, first semester. 


15-16. Mustcau Criticism. (THE sTAFF) Attendance at a bi-weekly assem- 
bly with required analyses, reports, and discussions. Required of all music 
majors. No credit. 1 hour bi-weekly per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


100. Music or THE CLAssICcAL PERIoD. (JONES) A survey of the music of Bach, 
Handel, Haydn and Mozart, planned particularly for the non-music major. 
2 units, first semester of alternate years. 


102. Music 1n America. (Gross) A non-technical course designed primarily 
for the student who wishes to improve his appreciation of contemporary 
music. Prerequisite: Upper division standing. 2 units, second semester. 


104. Lir—ERATURE AND MatTeriAzs. (Gross) A continuation of course work 
offered in Music 13. Open to sophomores. Prerequisite: Music 11-12, 13. 4 
units, second semester. 
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| 105-106. LirerarurRE AND Mareniats. (Gross) An integrated course con- 
_ tinuing work in form analysis, criticism and history. Prerequisite: Music 13, 
104. 4 units first semester, 2 units second semester. 


120. Musiciansuip ror ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. (MCKERNAN) Elementary 
theory and music reading. 4 units, each semester. 


122. SIGHTSINGING AND DICTATION. (LAURIDSEN) Scale structure; intervals 
and rhythms are made the basis of drill in reproducing tones from printed 
scores and in scoring melodies heard. 3 units, second semester. 


123. MatTertats AND MetTnHops or TEAcHING Music IN THE ELEMENTARY 


ScHooL. (FRopsHAM) Identical with Education 123. Students who wish 


_ credit for this course toward the General Elementary Credential should regis- 


ter under Music. This course or equivalent required of all candidates for the 


General Elementary Teaching Credential. Prerequisite: Music 120, or equiv- 
alent. 2 units, each sernester. 


124. MATERIALS AND METuHops oF TEACHING Music IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
_(FRODSHAM) Practical problems in organizing, teaching and presenting 
secondary school repertory. Assignments in observation and ten weeks of 


teaching. /dentical with Education 124. Students who wish education credit 


for this course toward teaching credentials should register under Education. 
Prerequisite: candidacy for a state teaching credential, Music 11-12, mem- 


bership in an ensemble group. 2-4 units, first semester. Special fee: $20.00. 
This fee is non-refundable, 


129-130. Survey oF Music LITERATURE. (THE STAFF) A laboratory for the 
study of performance materials. 1 unit per semester. 


131. Cuurcn Music. (FropsHAM) Historical development of church music 
and liturgy, Attendance required at designated services as basis of bi-weekly 
written reports. 3 writs, first semester. 


132. CHoraL ConpucTING. (swAN) Principles and problems; choir organ- 
ization. 2 units, second semester. 


134. ORCHESTRAL CoNDUCTING. (JoNES) Technic of the baton; discussion of 
principles and problems, and drill in their practical application. 2 units, 
second semester. 


135. ORCHESTRATION. (JONES) Study of scoring for orchestral instruments; 


arrangements and transcriptions. Prerequisite: Music 13. 2 units, first 


semester. 


136. ADVANCED ORCHESTRATION. (JONES) Study of scoring for orchestral 
instruments; arrangements and transcriptions. Prerequisite: Music 13 and 
135. 2 units, second semester. 


135L-136L. ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS LABORATORY. (JONES, 
-MCKERNAN) Practical work with instruments of band and orchestra. Either 
| half may be taken separately. Prerequisite: Music 13. 1 unit per semester. 


195-196. Directep Strupy. (THE sTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-3 u7rits per semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered 200 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additional work approved by 
the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate 
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students may receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary 


Credential for Music 105-106, 123, 124, 132, 134, 135, 136, 135L-136L, 
195, 196, and courses in Applied Music numbered above 200. Music 
131, 135, 136, 195, 196 are accepted as graduate credit toward the Master 
of Arts degree. (See pages 68-73 for general regulations governing 
graduate study.) Qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses with 
consent of the instructor. 

205-206. CoMPosITION SEMINAR. (GROSS) Original work and parallel study 
in Variation, Rondo, Sonata or Cyclic vocal forms; advanced orchestration. 


Prerequisite: Music 104 or approved equivalent, Either half may be taken 
separately. 2-4 units per semester. 


212. History or Music Seminar. (Gross) The great art periods in music; 
their influence on music today. Modern music; national music. Problems in 
appreciation and aesthetics. Individual assignments. Prerequisite: Music 105- 
106. 2 or 3 units, second semester. 


233-234. CuoraL Music SEMINAR. (SwAN) Studies in interpretation and 
advanced conducting. Chorus organization and rehearsal procedures. Vocal 
methods. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 132 or equivalents established 
by examination. 2 units per semester. 


235-236. INSTRUMENTAL Music SEMINAR. (JONES) Studies in instrumental 
literature. Analysis and interpretation. Rehearsal procedures, score reading 
and instrumental accompanying. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 134, 
135L-136L or equivalents established by examination. 2 units per semester. 


290. Tuersis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


A student may register in applied music for credit toward the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or Master of Arts on authorization of the Director of 
the Department and may complete such registration (1) for individual 
lessons by passing the requisite Proficiency Test as indicated below, and 
(2) for membership in the various ensemble groups by passing tryouts 
as announced. One unit of credit may then be earned for each half-hour 
lesson, or for each group, but not more than three in any one term, nor 
more than a total of sixteen toward the degree. Further, no credit beyond 
the first six units will be valid unless paralleled or preceded by an equal 
number of units in theoretical music. Piano classes meet for two hours 
weekly and students may earn one unit of credit per semester after a 
satisfactory proficiency has been established. A maximum of three units 
is allowed for such study. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS 


A detailed statement of proficiency tests admitting to lower ‘division 
or upper division credit may be obtained from the Director of the Depart- 
ment. These are graded on musicianship of performance as much as on 
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: | accuracy. Equivalents for any specified pieces or studies will be accepted 
if authorized by the Director of the Department. These tests must be 
_ passed prior to the beginning of the term in which credit is desired. Con- 


sult department for schedule of tests offered during registration week 
each semester. 


APPLIED Music WiTHOoUT CREDIT 
Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any college 


_ student, and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the college when unused 


facilities exist, upon written authorization of the director and payment 


_ of fees as listed below. 


Lower Division Courses 
(For rules governing credit in applied music, see page 128) 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34. Crass Lessons 


40, 41, 42, 43, 44. INpIvipuAL LEssons 
/ 50, 51, 52, 53, 54. VocaL anD INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


Upper Division Courses 


130, 131, 132, 133, 134. Crass LEssons 
140, 141, 142, 143, 144. INDIVIDUAL LEssons 


150, 151, 152, 153, 154. VocaL AND INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


ee od 


Graduate Courses 


230, 231, 232, 233, 234. Crass Lessons 
240, 241, 242, 243, 244. INDIVIDUAL LEssoNns 
250, 251, 252, 253, 254. VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


Instruction is available in the following fields: 


PIANO TZERKO, PRICHARD 
*ORGAN MADER 
VoICE FRODSHAM, LAURIDSEN, ROBERTS, SWAN 
VIOLIN GROSS 
CELLO BEMKO 
CLARINET LURIE 
OBOE , GARSIDE 
OTHER INSTRUMENTS THE STAFF 
GLEE CLUBS SWAN 
VocaL ENSEMBLES JONES, SWAN 
ORCHESTRA JONES 
BAND MCKERNAN 


INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES GROSS, JONES, MC KERNAN 


*Present limited facilities preclude the instruction and practice time for more than 


_ twelve organ students on the campus. Students will be admitted to the department by ex- 
amination. Preference will be given to beginning students who demonstrate the best 


piano and musical background, and to organ students who possess the greatest aptitude 
for their instrument. 
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Graduate Courses 


Music FEES 


Payable upon notice from Comptroller’s Office 


One half-hour lesson, weekly (15 lessons in the semester) ......... 
Piano class lesson, two hours weekly, fee to each individual ......... 


**Practice Fee for Use of Upright Piano 


One hour daily (five days per week) .......... geen 


**Practice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall Organ 


Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) ..................-. 


**Practice Fee for Use of Music Chapel Organ 


Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) .................4-. 
Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment . . 


**One such practice period is allowed each student registered for applied music with 
the payment of his college tuition fee. The practice fees here listed are for students who 


need time beyond this minimum. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


ProFessor GLoyn, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LAKE! ASSOCIATE PROFEssoR JOSSELYN 
ASSOCIATE PRoFEsSOR BEEBE Mrs. WENtwortH, Instructor 


By Special Appointment, Dr. Waker, Dr. Horton 


The Department of Religion is supported in part by income from the 
Mary H. and David B. Gamble gift to endowment of $100,000 and by 
the Mary D. Synnott Bible Chair Fund. In addition, the income from 
the Hunter and the Harvey Roney Memorial endowment funds, which 
total $2,145, is available for support of the Chaplain’s office. 
Philosophy inquires into the meaning of experience, and endeavors to 
combine the basic insights of all fields of knowledge into a comprehensive 
and critical understanding of man and his role in the universe. Courses 
in Religion indicate the origin, nature and history of the great religions 
of the world, with special attention given to Christianity and its applica- 
tion to the problems of personal and social life. 
The college requires for the degree of Bachelor of Arts the completion 
of at least six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of these units are to 
_ be chosen from courses in The Literature of the Bible (Religion 1, 101- 
102). The other two units are incorporated in History of Civilization 1-2, 
3-4, required in the first two years. 


MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of 
which twenty-four units shall be from this department, including Phi- 
losophy 101-102, 121 and 145. The remaining twelve units may be 
selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from courses offered in 
other departments. Considerable latitude is allowed in this selection. 


The comprehensive examination will cover Philosophy 101-102, 121 
and 145, together with other courses from this department for a total of 
twenty-four units as included in individual programs approved by the 
major adviser. 


Prerequisite to the major: Philosophy 1 and 25. 


'MAJOR IN RELIGION: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of 
which twenty-four units shall be from this department, including Reli- 
gion 128, 153, 154, 155 and Philosophy 101-102, 121. The remaining 
twelve units may include Music 131 and courses selected from other 
departments in consultation with the major adviser. 
The comprehensive examination will be based on the twenty-four units 
_ specified from courses in Religion and Philosophy. 


10n leave of absence, 1957-58. 
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Philosophy and Religion 

Prerequisite to major: Philosophy 2 and one course in Literature of the 
Bible. 


Philosophy 101-102, 121 and 147 may be accepted as graduate credit 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in departments which offer graduate 
majors. See pages 68-73 for general regulations governing graduate 


study. ) 
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PHILOSOPHY 
Lower Division Courses 


1. INTRODUCTION To PHILOSOPHY. (WENTWORTH) The terms, concepts and 
problems of philosophy. Practice in the philosophic method. 3 units, each 
semester. 


25. Locic. (WENTWoRTH) Rules of reflective thinking and problem-solving, 
formal logic—the proposition and the syllogism; the logic of scientific method. 
3 units, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


101-102. History oF PHILosopHy. (GLOYN) Development of European 
thought through the work of the principal philosophers. First semester: early 
Greek to the Renaissance; second semester: from the Renaissance to the pres- 
ent. Hither semester may be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 


104. PHiLosopHy OF RELIGION. (GLOYN) An objective approach to the major 
types of religious philosophy in contemporary western culture. 3 units, first 
semester. 


121. THe Maxine or THE Mopern MIinp. (GLoyn) An analytical survey of 
the history of thought in science, art, literature, economics, politics, philos- 
ophy, morals, and religion, indicating the underlying unity of these fields. 
3 units, each semester. 


123. PROBLEMS IN THEORIES OF VALUE. (WENTWORTH) A systematic study of 
the basic principles upon which theories of value are founded. Prerequisite: 
Philosophy 1 or permission of instructor. 3 units, second semester. 


131-132. ORIENTAL PHILosopHy. (MOK*) The more important thinkers and 
schools of philosophy which have dominated the thought and life of the 
Orient. First semester: Chinese philosophy; second semester: Indian philoso- 
phy. Either semester may be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 


145. RecENT AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. (WENTWORTH) Presentation and anal- 
ysis of the outstanding developments of American philosophic thought in the 
twentieth century. Prerequisite: Philosophy 101-102 or permission of instruc- 
tor. 3 units, first semester. 


147. PHiLosopHy oF History. (WENTWoRTH) Studies in the problems of 
method, knowledge and philosophy of history. Prerequisite: Philosophy major 
or permission of the instructor. 3 units, first semester. 


195-196. Directrep Stupy. (THE sTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in this department. Prerequisite: Permission of the instruc- 
tor. Registration restricted to majors in this department. 2-3 units per semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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RELIGION 


Lower Division Courses 


1. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE, (BEEBE, HORTON, WALKER) A survey of Biblical 


Literature, in the order in which it was written, with special attention to 
historical background, the purpose and message of the various authors, the 
development of great religious ideas, and the continuing religious values of 
the Bible for our day. 4 units, each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


101-102. LITERATURE OF THE OLD AND New TersTaMENts, (BEEBE) A more 
thorough study of the literature of the Old Testament for the first semester 
_and of the New Testament for the second semester. Religion 101 is prerequisite 


to 102. 3 units per semester. 


122. PsycHoLocicaL AspEcts OF RELIGION. (BEEBE) Religious faith, belief, 
experience, and practices in terms of psychological understanding. Special 
emphasis on the development of religious personality. 3 urtits, second semester. 


128. THE Wor.p’s Livine RELIGions. (JossELYN) ‘The living religions of 


the world, their origins, development, and present expressions. 3 or 4 units, 


first semester. (The extra unit may be earned by twelve field visitations and 
reports.) 

131. THE Earty AND MeEpiIEvAL CuurcH. (LAKE) A history of the develop- 
ment of the Christian Church from the time of Paul to the Reformation; the 
chief heresies of the period, and orthodox thought and practice. Prerequisite: 
Religion 1 or 102. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1957-58. 


132. BrpticAL ARCHAEOLOGY. (LAKE) Discussion of archaeological methods 


and discoveries in the Near East and Egypt, with special reference to Biblical 


history. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1957-58. 


(153. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. (JOSSELYN) The ori- 


gins and development of the branches and sects of the Christian Church in 
the light of the trend toward church union. 3 or 4 units, second semester. 


(The extra unit may be earned by twelve field visitations and reports.) 
154. CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. (JOSSELYN) ‘The social teachings 


of the prophets and Jesus; the application of these teachings by Christian 
groups to current social problems. 3 units, first semester. 


155. CURRENT TRENDS IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. (JOSSELYN) A systematic 


study of Christian thought in the light of present-day ideologies and social 


movements. 3 units, second semester. 


157. IvTRopuUCTION To CurisTIAN EpucaTIOoN. (BEEBE) Theological and edu- 
cational foundations of Christian Education, with an inquiry into the histori- 


AA ere 


cal development of the modern Christian Education movement. Prerequisite: 
one course in Bible and permission of the instructor. 3 units, first semester. 


Not given in 1957-58. 


158. THe Practice or CHristiAN LEADERSHIP. (BEEBE) Leadership in the 
church school, youth groups and clubs with emphasis on understanding the 
needs of various age levels in curriculum, counseling and worship. Prerequt- 
site: Religion 157 or permission of the instructor. 3 units, second semester. 
Not given in 1957-58. 


195-196. Directep Stupy. (THE sTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
‘Ing other offerings in this department. Prerequisite: Permission of the instruc- 


tor. 2-3 units per semester. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ProFEssor TRIEB, Chairman : 
ASSISTANT ProFessor BURKE ASSISTANT PRoFEssor DENNIS 
Mr. DuN.ap, /nstructor Mrs. Wuite, /nstructor 
Mr. Coker, /nstructor Miss BAKER, /nstructor 


The Department of Physical Education has the following functions: 
(1) to provide all students with an opportunity to secure instruction ina 
variety of physical education activities in the required and elective service 
courses; (2) to give students an opportunity for recreation and competi- 
tion in the voluntary, the intramural and the intercollegiate sports pro- 
gram; (3) to provide professional training for students seeking to qualify 
themselves for positions in public school teaching in health and physical 
education or in school and municipal recreation leadership; (4.) to pro- 
vide opportunities for those interested in these areas to acquire skills, 
techniques, methods and principles which enable them to serve their 
communities as leaders of young people in voluntary youth agencies. 


MaAJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, not less than 
twenty-four of which shall be in the Department of Physical Education. 
The remainder shall be selected in consultation with the major adviser 
from course offerings of the Department of Physical Education and from 
related departments. 

The basis for the Comprehensive Examination will be twenty-four 
units in courses as follows: 103-104, (Men), 105, 120-121 (Women), 130, 
136, 159, 160, 171, and Education 132. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 30, 51, 51D, 56; Chemistry 30 or 
Physics 30; Physical Education 51-56, 71, 72; 95-96 (Women). 

All applicants for the Special Credential in Physical Education are re- 
quired to complete, in addition to the Physical Education courses outlined 
above, twenty-two units in Education, including Education 119, 110 or 
142, 120, 130, 132, 144, and 162, and must possess valid American Red 
Cross Water Safety and First Aid Certificates. For further information 
concerning this credential and the General Secondary Credential, see 

age 75. 
: Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential or 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in other departments for Physical 
Education 120, 121, 130, 136, 138, 159, 160 and 195-196. See pages 68-73 
for general regulations governing graduate work. 


ACTIVITIES COURSES 
All freshmen are required to take an activity course twice weekly dur- 
ing the first year devoted to basic skills and basic swimming. An addi- 
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- tional two units on an elective basis may be offered toward graduation 
during any of the following six semesters. 


REQUIRED FRESHMAN CoursEs 
Physical Education A and B are required of all freshmen who do not satisfy 
the minimum proficiency standards. 
A. Basic SWIMMING. (THESTAFF) 1 unit, each semester. 
B. Basic SKILLS. (THE STAFF) 1 unit, each semester. 


Men—Gymunastic and Sport Skills. 
Women—Sport Skills, Rhythms and Body Mechanics. 


ELECTIVE CouRSES 


1-50. Aquatic Activities, Gymnastic Activities, Rayrumic Activitizs, IN- 
_ DIVIDUAL Sports, TEAM SporTS. (THE STAFF) See current Occidental College 
Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


REQUIRED ACTIVITIES CouRSES FOR PHysIcaAL EDUCATION Masors 


61. Masors’ Activities. (THESTAFF) Fundamental rhythms and folk dance; 
soccer, speedball and speedaway: field hockey (women) and weaponless 
defense (men). 1 unit, first semester. Not given in 1957-58. 
62. Masors’ AcTIviTigs. (THE STAFF) Heavy apparatus; square and couple 
dancing; swimming methods and techniques. 1 unit, second semester. Not 
given in 1957-58. 
_ 63. Masors’ AcTIVITIES. (THE STAFF) ‘Tactics and free exercises; volleyball, 
football fundamentals (men), basketball (women). 1 uit, first semester. Not 
given in 1957-58. 
54. Masons’ AcTIVITIES. (THESTAFF) Stunts, tumbling and pyramids; social 
dance; water safety. 1 unit, second semester. Not given in 1957-58. 
65. Masors’ ActTIvITIEsS. (THE STAFF) ‘Tennis, badminton, ball handling 
skills, games and relays. 1 unit, first semester. 
50. Masors’ Activities. (THE sTAFF) Softball; track and field activities 
(men), modern dance and body mechanics (women); aquatic recreational 
activities. 1 unit, second semester. 


. RECOMMENDED ELECTIVE ACTIVITIES CouRSES FOR EDUCATION Mazsors 


'57. TECHNIQUES OF ELEMENTARY PuysicAL EDUCATION. (BAKER) Funda- 
‘mental sport skills and relays; elements of soccer, touch football and speed- 
ball; fundamental rhythms. 1 unit, first sernester. 


58. TECHNIQUES OF ELEMENTARY PuysicAL EDUCATION. (BAKER) Creative 
rhythms; volleyball and softball; self-testing activities. 1 unit, second 
\Semester. 


ACADEMIC COURSES 


Lower Division Courses 


61. STANDARD First Ap. (DENNIS) American Red Cross course. 1 unit, each 
semester. 


62. ApvANcep First Arp. (DENNIS) American Red Cross course. Prerequi- 
site: Physical Education 61 or equivalent. 1 unit, second semester. 


71. PrincreLes oF PERSONAL HEALTH. (DENNIS) 1 unit, first sernester. 
72. PrincipLes oF ComMuNITY HEALTH. (DENNIS) 1 unit, second semester. 
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95. TEAM Sports FoR WoMEN. (BAKER) 2 units, first semester. 
96. InprvipuAL Sports FoR WOMEN, (BAKER) 2 u7its, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


103. Mretruops IN CoACHING AND OFFICIATING FooTBALL AND BASKETBALL, 
(DENNIS, DUNLAP) 3 units, first semester. 

104. MrETHops IN CoACHING AND OFFICIATING TRACK AND BASEBALL. (COKER, 
DUNLAP) 3 units, second semester. 

105. MetTnHops IN Puysicat EpucATION, SECONDARY LEVEL. (TRIEB) Includes 
demonstration teaching and student teaching under supervision. 5 umits, first 
semester. 

107. METHops IN PoysicaL EpucaTION, ELEMENTARY LEVEL. (BAKER) Meth- 
ods and materials for conducting physical education, including creative 
rhythms, dances and games; supervised teaching and public school observa- 
tion. Identical with Education 107. Students who wish credit toward the 
General Elementary Credential for this course should register under Physical 
Education. 2 units, each semester. 
120. Dance ANALYSIS AND CHOREOGRAPHY. (WHITE) Organic analysis of 
choreography emphasizing individual and group problems, Prerequisite: per- 
mission of instructor and/or beginning modern dance, 3 units, first semester. 
121. DANCE TECHNIQUES AND METHODOLOGY. (WHITE) Survey of historical 
and contemporary forms; adaptation to secondary school teaching. Prerequi- 
site: permission of the instructor and/or beginning modern dance. 3 units, 
second semester. 

122. DANcE WorKsHOP FOR PRODUCTION. (WHITE) Prerequisite: permission 
of the instructor. 1 unit, each semester. 


130. PuysioLoGy oF EXERCISE. (BURKE) Prerequisite: Biology 56; Physical 
Education 138; Education 119. 2 units, first semester. 

136. MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN PuysicAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH. 
(BURKE) A critical analysis of the methods and tools of measurement. The 
evaluation and application of the results of measurement. Prerequisite: 
Education 119. 2 units, second semester. 

138. KrNEsIOLOGyY AND APPLIED ANATOMY. (BURKE) ‘The study of joint and 
muscle action applied to correction of defects and efficient motor performance. 
Prerequisite: Biology 51, 51D. 3 units, first semester. 

142. ComMUNITY RECREATION. (DENNIS) Theory and practice in community 
recreation leadership. 3 units, second semester. 

159. REMEDIAL PHysIcAL EDUCATION. (TRIEB) Physical diagnosis; organi- 
zation, methods and materials for conducting remedial physical education 
programs for individuals and groups. Prerequisite: Physical Education 138. 
3 units, second semester. 

160. FouNDATIONS oF PuysicaAL EDUCATION. (TRIEB) A survey of the histor- 
ical, sociological, psychological, and biological bases for a philosophy of 
physical education, including a comparison of historic programs and a Ccri- 
tique of modern trends. 2 units, first semester. 

171. DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION, (TRIEB) 2 umits, Séc- 
ond semester. 

195-196. DirectEp Strupy. (THE sTAFF) Work in special areas not covered 
by scheduled courses. This may include the preparation of audio-visual 
materials or the construction of laboratory equipment. Prerequisite: Senior 
standing with a B-average in the major field. Credit to be arranged, each 
semester. 
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PHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY 
DIKE 


ProFEssor BoLLMAN, Chairman 
ASSISTANT PrRoFEssoR HuDSoN ASSISTANT PROFESSOR WORCESTER 


The Department of Physics and Astronomy offers introductory courses 
designed to meet the need of the general liberal arts student for an 


understanding of the basic concepts of classical and modern physics and 
of astronomy. A two-year sequence of courses stressing fundamental 
_ procedures in analytical physics is also given to form a foundation for 
_ work in the upper division and to serve students majoring in the sciences. 
_ The course in Physics 7-8 is arranged especially for students of medicine 
_and emphasizes topics in physics which relate directly to this profession. 


In the upper division the aim is to supply a group of courses essential 


for professional work in physics and for entrance to graduate schools for 
_ those who plan to continue their studies after graduation. On permission 


of the staff, selected senior students who show evidence of ability to carry 


_on individual investigation may be permitted to present a written thesis 
for honors at graduation. | 


The program for majors provides also for entrance into the School of 


| Engineering of Columbia University and the California Institute of 


Technology under the Combined Plan Program. Students interested in 


engineering should consult pages 82-83 for details of these plans. 


mAsor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Physics 


101, 102, 103, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, and Mathematics 103, 114, 


and 115. Philosophy 121 is recommended to complete the thirty-six units. 
The comprehensive examination in physics will cover the work 


‘included in the twenty-four units of upper division courses in physics 


listed above for the major. 


Prerequisite to the major: Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L or equivalent, and 
Mathematics through Integral Calculus. 


_ Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential or 

‘toward the degree of Master of Arts in other departments for all upper 
division courses except Physics 100. See pages 68-73 for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work. 


ASTRONOMY 
Lower Division Courses 


30. INTRODUCTION To AsTRONOMY. (woRCESTER) A non-mathematical survey 
of astronomy. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour group laboratory period.) 4 units, 
each semester. 
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PHYSICS 
Lower Division Courses 


Trigonometry is prerequisite to all lower division courses except Astronomy 
30 and Physics 30. 


1. GENERAL Puysics, (BOLLMAN) A basic course involving a rigorous analyt- 
ical study of the fundamental concepts of Newtonian dynamics and the con- 
servation laws. Mathematics 3 must be taken concurrently. (2 lectures.) 2 
units, first semester. 


2. GENERAL Puysics. (BOLLMAN) Kinetic theory and thermodynamics, Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 3 and Physics 1. Mathematics 4 must be taken con- 
currently. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


GENERAL Puysics. (HUDSON) A basic course involving a rigorous and ana- 
ceed study of fundamental concepts in the fields of mechanics, heat and 
sound. Prerequisite: Physics 30, or equivalent, and Mathematics 4. ta 
lectures.) 3 units, first sernester. 


3L. PuystcAL MEASUREMENTS. (THE STAFF) (1 two-hour laboratory neriodl 
1 unit, first semester. 


4. GENERAL Puysics. (HUDSON) Electricity, light and modern physics. Pre- 
requisite: Physics 3 and Mathematics 5. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


4L. PuystcAL MEASUREMENTS. (THE STAFF) (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 
1 unit, second semester. 


7-8. Basic Puysics. (BOLLMAN) Basic principles of classical and modern 
physics and their relations and applications to medicine. (3 lectures and 1 
two-hour laboratory period.) 4 units per semester. 


30. INTRODUCTION To Puysics. (BOLLMAN) ‘The basic concepts of classical and 
modern physics. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour group laboratory period.) 4 units, 
each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L, or equivalent, and Mathematics 6 are prerequisite 
to all upper division courses except Physics 100 for which Physics 30 is the 
only prerequisite. 


100. THe Nature or Puysics, (BOLLMAN) The basic concepts of physics from 
the standpoint of their historical development and philosophical implications. 
Prerequisite: Physics 30. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first semester. 


101. ExpERIMENTAL Puysics. (worcESTER) The techniques essential to phys- 
ical research: metal working, welding, soldering, electronic layouts and 
vacuum techniques. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, first semester. 


102. ExpERIMENTAL Puysics. (HUDSON) Selected experiments in atomic and 
nuclear physics and in electronics. Emphasis on careful analysis and reduc- 
tion of data. (1 lecture and 1 three-hour laboratory period.) 2 units, second 
semester. 


103. EXPERIMENTAL Puysics. (HUDSON) Selected experiments in ‘physical 
optics and modern physics. (1 lecture and 1 three-hour laboratory period. 
2 units, first semester. 
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107. Mopern Puysics. (Hupson) Atomic and nuclear physics and quantum 


theory. Mathematics 103 should be taken concurrently. (3 lectures.) 3 units, 
first semester. 


108. MopErn Puysics. (HUDSON) Prerequisite: Physics 107. (3 lectures.) 
3 units, second semester. 


109. ELecTRoMAGNETIC THEORY. (BOLLMAN) A mathematical study of elec- 
trostatics and electrodynamics. Mathematics 103 should be taken concurr- 


ently. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first semester. 


110. ELECTROMAGNETIC THEORY. (BOLLMAN) Prerequisite: Physics 109 and 
Mathematics 103. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


411. MATHEMATICAL Puysics. (WORCESTER) Advanced mathematical meth- 
ods used in physics with special emphasis on analytical mechanics. Prerequi- 


} 


site: Mathematics 103. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


112. MaTHEMATICAL Puysics, (WoRCESTER) Prerequisite: Physics 111. (3 lec- 


tures.) 3 units, first semester. 


113-114. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Selected topics for study. Prerequi- 


site: Senior standing. (1 meeting per week.) 1 unit per semester. 


195-196. DrrecTED Stupy. (THESTAFF) Individualized study for selected stu- 
dents, supplementing other offerings in the department. 1-4 units per semester. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
DK 


Proressor McKetvey, Chairman 
ProFessor REATH ASSISTANT ProFEessor McCuNE 


The course offerings and the resources of this department are intended 
to provide: (1) general training in matters of national and world citi- 
zenship; (2) special background for those whose professional goal is law, 
private and public administration, politics, diplomacy, foreign trade, 
journalism, or teaching and research in the social sciences; (3) expert 
consultation and advice on problems of policy and administration for 
fae zations of both a private and public character. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, which shall include 
at least twenty units of political science. The remaining sixteen units 
may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from upper 
Jivision courses in this department or related fields. 


Preparation for the comprehensive examination shall include Courses 
51, 152, 154, 155, 159, together with courses selected in consultation 
with the major adviser. 
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See pages 78-81, 84 and 85 for information concerning special inter- 
departmental curricula in Applied Politics and Economics, in Latin 
American Affairs, and in Regional History and Culture: Pacific South- 
west and Northern Mexico. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 


103-104. Great Issurs oF THE PaciFIc SOUTHWEST. (KROEBER*) Includes 
study of key social, economic and political issues in the region, e.g., growing 
population and immigration, water resources, educational facilities and trans- 
portation needs. Open to sophomores. 2 units per semester. 


151. GOVERNMENTS AND Po.itics or Europe. (MCKELVEY) A comparative 
analysis of the political institutions and political processes of certain foreign 
democracies and dictatorships. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


152. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. (MCCUNE, MCKELVEY) Govern- 
mental institutions and the processes of government and politics of the 
United States national government; government of California. Fulfills the 
California State Legislature’s requirements in United States Constitution and 
California state and local government. 3 units, each semester. 


153. GrowTH oF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL Law. (REATH) Analysis of the 
Constitution by a combination of the case method and the historical method. 
Landmark decisions of the Supreme Court are viewed within the context of 
the political and economic situation of their time. 3 urits, second semester. 


154. History oF PoxiricaL PHILosopHY. (REATH) The history of man’s 
attempt to define the issues in politics and to apply reason to the conduct of 
government. Proceeds chronologically from classical Greece to the present. 
3 units, first sernester. 


155. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. (MCKELVEY) ‘The forces of nationalism, 
imperialism and international law and organization in the nation-state sys- 
tem; analysis of the dynamics of contemporary foreign policies. 3 units, first 
semester. 


156. ProBLEMs oF AMERICAN FoREIGN PoLicy. (MCKELVEY) An examination 
of the mechanisms through which American foreign policy is developed and 
the past and present objectives of that policy. 3 units, first semester. 


157. PracticAL ProBLEMsS OF PoLITICAL CONTROL. (MCKELVEY) Politics as 
the “study of influence and the influential” with emphasis upon devices by 
which the ‘“‘few” control the ‘““many”’ 3 units, second semester. 


158. AMERICAN PoLiticaL Parties AND PressuRE Groups, (MCCUNE) The 
development, organization, functions, practices and regulation of political 
parties and pressure groups; nominations and elections; comparison with 
other political systems. 3 units, second semester. 


159. PRINCIPLES oF PuBLIc ADMINISTRATION. (MCCUNE) Utilizes text and 
case materials to show the development and problems of public administra- 
tion, including organization, budgeting and personnel; methods of control 
over administration. 3 u7its, first semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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160. PropLEMs or PuBLic PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. (MCCUNE)  Prin- 


ciples and practices of public employment in the United States; problems of 
the public personnel agency. 3 urits, second semester. Not given in 1957-58. 


162. INTRODUCTION To Law. (MccUNE) Evolution of the Anglo-American 
system of common law courts, including the contributions of the civil law 
and canon law; consideration of modern schools of legal philosophy in rela- 
tion to law and government. 3 units, second semester. 

163. STATE AND LocaL GOVERNMENT. (MCCUNE) The political, administra- 
tive and judicial systems of state, county and municipal governments, and 
relationships between governmental units. Includes material intended to 
fulfill the California State Legislature’s requirement in state and local gov- 
ernment. 3 writs, first semester. Not given in 1957-58. 

165. AMERICAN Po.itTicaL IpEAs. (REATH) The leading ideas which explain 
why Americans behave the way they do in the area of government and poli- 
tics. 3 units, first semester. 

166. PRoBLEMs oF INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. (MCKELVEY) An investiga- 
tion of what is required for a more orderly ordering of world affairs with 
emphasis on past, present and emerging efforts at international organization 
and administration. 3 units, second semester. 


167. GOVERNMENT AND Pouitics oF LATIN AMERICA. (KROEBER) Selective 
study of the various political practices and institutions of Latin America, 
stressing the “new” governmental processes. 3 units, second semester. 


168. SurvEY oF INTERNATIONAL LAw. (REATH) ‘The nature and method of 
public international law, bibliography of the field and selected doctrines 
from both the law of war and the law of peace. 3 units, first semester. 


169. GOVERNMENT AND Natural ReEsourcES. (REATH) Forest, soil, water, 
wildlife, mineral and oil resources considered in connection with their deple- 
tion; the respective roles of government, the individual and private enterprise 
in their conservation. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1957-58. 


170. GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS. (MCCUNE) Governmental activities in the 
preservation and regulation of competition; problems of relationships 
between government, business and labor. Identical with Economics 106. 
3 units, second semester. Not given in 1957-58. 


195-196. DirnectTep Stupy. (THESTAFF) Individualized study supplementing 
other offerings in the department. 2-3 units each semester. 


Graduate Courses 

Courses numbered 251 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi- 
tional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 
General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any 
upper division course in this department. (See pages 68-73 for general 
regulations governing graduate work. ) 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Credit to be arranged each semester. 


212. SemrNar IN PotiticaL EconoMy. (MCKELVEY, COLLIER*) Identical with 
Economics 212. Open to qualified upper division and graduate students. 3 
units, second semester. 


*Of the Department of Economics. 
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251. Pustic OPINION. (McCUNE) The nature, formation and control of 
public opinion as a factor in government. 3 units, first semester. Not given in | 
1957-58. 
252. SEMINAR IN RECENT PoxiticAL THEORY. (REATH) Current develop-_ 
ments in the field studied by means of independent reading combined with > 
meetings on a group tutorial basis. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 3 | 
units, second semester. 


254-255. SEMINAR IN CuRRENT ProBLEMS OF PuBLIc PoLicy. (MCCUNE) 
Intended primarily for students participating in the program of the Curricu- _ 
lum in Applied Politics and Economics. 3 units per semester. 


290. THeEsis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


ASSOCIATE ProFessor Co.e,! Chairman 
ProFeEssor BRIGHOUSE? ASSISTANT PROFESSOR JENNINGS? 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR JACOBS ASSISTANT ProFressorn MAHLER 


Mr. Harsu, Lecturer 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Lockwoop 


The courses in Psychology are directed toward an understanding of 
human nature, an appreciation of its complexity, and wisdom in its 
control. Human nature and mental life are influenced by factors in 
one’s background of experience, by the environment, and by one’s 
physiological state; psychology attempts to describe these influences 
with scientific accuracy and caution. Such studies have a twofold func- 
tion: (1) as a cultural contribution to the general student; (2) as part 
of the preparation for the professions of teaching, social service, psy- 
chiatric social work, personnel and public administration, and clinical 
and consulting psychology. 


MAJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty 
shall be chosen from the offerings of this department. The remaining 
sixteen units may be selected, on consultation with the major adviser, 
either from this department or from related courses in other depart- 
ments. In making his selection of courses, the student should be guided 
by a desire to achieve a well-balanced program and by the recognition 


10n leave of absence, 1957-58. 
2On partial leave of absence, 1957-58. 
3Acting Chairman, 1957-58. 
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that some of the best psychological insights will come from the work of 


| 


other departments. 


The comprehensive examination is divided into sections according to 
the following outline. The student should plan his program carefully in 


order to be ready to meet these requirements: (1) Psychology 1 (required 


of all students). Each student must select four sections from alternatives 
2 through 10, including at least one from alternatives 2 through 4. More 
than one may be selected from alternatives 2 through 4 if the student 


desires to do so, A student may not take both alternatives 4 and 1o. 


(2) Psychology 105 and 126; (3) Psychology 133 and 101; (4) Psy- 


chology 121 and 122; (5) Psychology 130 and 150; (6) Psychology 


131 and 241; (7) Psychology 145 and 261; (8) Psychology 146 and 
262; (9) Psychology 138 and 139; (10) Psychology 121 and 123. 
Exceptionally well qualified students with high academic averages may, 
with the approval of the faculty, present a senior thesis based upon an 
original investigation instead of the comprehensive examination. 

Each student is expected to select one of the regular full time faculty 
members from the department as his adviser. He should consult with his 
adviser near the end of each semester relative to his course program for 
the following semester. 


Prerequisite to the major: Psychology 1. 


Lower Division Courses 


01. ErFiIcIENT STupy MEeETHoDs. (JENNINGS) Prerequisite: Consent of 
instructor. No credit, each semester. 


1. INTRODUCTORY PsycHOLOGY. (THE STAFF) Personal and social problems of 
everyday life dealt with through the viewpoints and methods of scientific 
psychology. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 3 units, each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 
Prerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


101. ADVANCED GENERAL PsycHOLOGY. (JENNINGS) Advanced problems in 
general experimental psychology. 3 umiits, first semester. 


105. History oF PsycHo.ocy. (JENNINGS) 3 units, first semester. 


1121. DEVELOPMENTAL PsycHoLocy. (JacoBs) Basic concepts and informa- 
tion for the study of the psychological development of the child and the 
adolescent. Identical with Education 142. Students who wish education credit 
for this course toward a teaching credential are advised to register under 


_ Education. 3 units, each semester. 


122. PuystotocicaL PsycHotocy. (JENNINGS) The role of the sense organs, 


nervous system, muscles and glands in personality. 3 units, first semester. 


f 
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123. Socta PsycuHotocy. (MAHLER) Human interaction, group behavior 
and membership, and socialization. 3 umits, second semester. 
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126. SysremATIC PsycHoLoGy. (JENNINGS) The historical, philosophical 
and scientific sources of theoretical psychology. 2 units, second semester. 


130. ABNORMAL PsycHOLOGY AND MENTAL HYGIENE. (BRIGHOUSE, JENNINGS) 
3 units, each semester. 


131. CxrnicAL PsycHoLocy. (sacoss) Aim and scope of clinical psychology, 
with a discussion of the problems frequently met in child clinics. Prerequi- 
site: Psychology 130. 3 units, first semester. 


132. PsycHoLoGy AND EDUCATION OF THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD. (JACOBs) 
Causes, symptoms, treatment, rehabilitation and education of the physically, 
emotionally, intellectually and socially exceptional child. Counseling with 
parents of exceptional children. Prerequisite: Psychology 121 or equivalent. 
2 units, first semester. 


133. ExpERIMENTAL PsycHOLOGY. (JENNINGS) Selected laboratory and field 
problems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 3 units, second 
semester. 


138. INpusTRIAL PsycHOLoGY. (BRIGHOUSE) The applications of psychology 
to industry and business, stressing problems of personnel selection, training 
and morale. 3 units, second semester. 


139. PRINCIPLES oF PERSONNEL Work. (LocKwoop) ‘The principles, aims 
and practice of personnel work in business and industry. 2 units, first semester. 


145. INTELLIGENCE AND Its MEASUREMENT. (HARSH) ‘The theory and prac- 
tice of the testing of intelligence, aptitude, and achievement. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 2 units, first semester. 


146. PERSONALITY AND Its MEASUREMENT. (HARSH) Rating, inventory, per- 
formance and projective techniques of personality analysis. 2 units, second 
semester. 


150. ADVANCED ABNORMAL PsyCHOLOGY. (BRIGHOUSE) A critical study of 
various theoretical psychoanalytic approaches to the study of mental abnor- 
mality. Prerequisite: Psychology 130. 2 units, first semester. 


195-196. DrrecTED STupY. (THE STAFF) Reading in selected problems, sup- 
plementing other offerings in the department. Individual work and confer- 
ences. Prerequisite: Senior or graduate major. Credit to be arranged, each 
semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential* or the 
degree of Master of Arts for Courses 101, 105, 121, 122, 126, 130, 131, 
132, 139, 140, 143, 145, 146, 150, 161, and 195-196. (See pages 68-73 
for general regulations governing graduate work.) 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Investigations of major projects. Credit to 
be arranged, each semester. 


211. SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Review and discussion of important psycho- 
logical experiments and problems. Limited to senior and graduate psy- 
chology students. 2 units, second semester. 


*See page 75 concerning majors for General Secondary Credential. 
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/ 213. SEMINAR IN PERSONALITY THEORY. (JENNINGS) An advanced com- 
parative study of contemporary personality theories. Limited to candidates 
_for the degree of Master of Arts. 2 units, first semester. 


214. SEMINAR IN LEARNING THEORY AND PERCEPTION. (JENNINGS) An 
advanced investigation of contemporary psychological problems in the area 
of learning theory and perception. Limited to candidates for the degree of 
Master of Arts. 2 units, second semester. 


236. RemepIAL TECHNIQUES. (————— ) Methods and materials for the 
remedial teacher, and the work of the school psychologist. Demonstration 
-and work with laboratory techniques and clinic methods in diagnosis and 
treatment. Prerequisite: Psychology 131 and consent of instructor. 3 units, 
second semester. Not given in 1957-58. 


241. CoUNSELING TECHNIQUES. (MAHLER) ‘Therapeutic counseling of the 
individual, with special emphasis on the client-centered point of view. Super- 
‘vised practice in various counseling methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 131 
_and consent of instructor. 2 units, each semester. 


247-248. CiinicaL Practice. (sJacoss) Supervised practical experience in 
psychological clinics. Prerequisite: Psychology 131 and consent of instruc- 
tor. Credit to be arranged per semester. 


251. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. (————— ) The principles and techniques of 
vocational guidance, together with practical experience in such work. Pre- 
‘requisite: Consent of instructor. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1957-58. 


261. INDIVIDUAL INTELLIGENCE TESTING. (MAHLER, JAcoBS) The adminis- 
tration, scoring and interpretation of individual intelligence tests, with major 
emphasis on the Stanford-Binet and the Wechsler-Bellevue. Prerequisite: 
Psychology 145 with grade of A or B and permission of the instructor. 
3 units, each semester. 


262. ProsectTiIvE TECHNIQUES. (sAcoBs) The theory and application of pro- 
jective techniques to the study of personality. Emphasis upon the Rorschach 
technique. Prerequisite: Psychology 130, 146 with grade of “‘B”’ and consent of 
the instructor. 2 units, first semester. 


263. ADVANCED PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES. (JacoBs) Advanced study of 
various projective techniques by case study method. Prerequisite: Psychology 
262 and consent of instructor. 2 units, second semester. 


290. THeEsis For Master oF Arts DEGREE, (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
‘4 units, each semester. 
| 


oe 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
DIRS 


ASSOCIATE PRoFESsOR SHELDON, Chairman 
ASSISTANT ProFessor Morris Research Associate: Dr. KuBE 
By Special Appointment: Dr. ANDERSON+ 


Courses in Sociology and Anthropology are directed toward the under- 
standing of man in his social relationships. The aim of the curriculum 
in this department is to help the student understand his own culture, to 
help him orient himself to his place in society, and to give him perspec- 
tive for the evaluation of social changes. 

A major in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology provides 
background for activity in the following fields: (1) social work, welfare 
administration, community organization, and community planning; 
(2) the teaching of social studies; (3) advanced research and teaching 
in anthropology, sociology, archaeology, and museum administration; 
(4) social action programs of religious organizations; (5) criminology 
and probation work, social psychology, race relations, and public 
administration. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units selected from upper division courses, of which 
twenty-four are departmental selections and the remainder from related 
fields such as Economics, Political Science, Psychology, and History, 
following consultation with and approval of this department. Biblical 
Archaeology (Religion 132) is particularly recommended as are Eco- 
nomics 141; History 146; Mathematics 130; Political Science 155, 166. 


The curriculum will vary among individual students according to 
their objectives. The following courses constitute the core curriculum 
for all majors: Anthropology 101, Sociology 102, 119, 154, 157, 159, and 
Mathematics 119. Students planning to enter social work or social action 
programs will normally take Sociology 140 or 163; 119, 124 or 125, and 
165 or 166. Students planning to do graduate work or research in the field 
of sociology will need the following: Anthropology 123, Sociology 124, 
164, or 170, 198-199. The general liberal arts curriculum is more flexible 
than the other two, but would normally include the following: Anthro- 
pology 123, Sociology 124, 125, 164, and 199. The comprehensive exam- 
ination emphasizes the interrelationships and integration of the courses 
selected by the student. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or equiva- 
lent. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 


1Second semester only. 
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_ receive credit toward the General Secondary Credential for any upper 
division course in this department. (See pages 68-73 for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work. ) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Upper Division Courses 


101. Man snp Currure. (SHELDON) The origin of man; the origin and 
development of culture; theories of race; comparative institutions. Open to 
_ sophomores. 3 units, each semester. 


123. PERSONALITY AND CULTURE. (MoRRIS) The relation between social and 
cultural processes and personality development; comparative study of group 
life in primitive and modern societies and influences on personality change. 
| Prerequisite: Sociology 102. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Upper Division Courses 


102. ELEMENTS oF SocIoLoGy. (MorRRIS) Survey of the characeristics of 
human groups and processes; basic concepts of and approaches to sociological 
investigation. Open to sophomores, 3 units, each semester. 


(119. THE Famity. (SHELDON) Historical development of the modern fam- 
ily; current trends in family structure and functions; problems of family 
life; marriage and divorce; future family designs. 3 units, first semester. 


124. INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS. (THE STAFF) Processes of culture contact 
and interaction; comparative analysis of intercultural relations in various 
world areas; the study of social, racial, economic and political minorities. 
3 units, second semester. 


125. CRIME AND DELINQUENCY. (SHELDON) Sociological and legal theories 
of crime; the extent and cost; methods of research; causes of crime; juvenile 
delinquency—its causes, treatment and prevention. The criminal and his 
relationship to the police, to the courts, and to the penal agencies. Prison 
labor, education, recreation, and rehabilitation. 3 units, second semester. 


140. History oF SoctaL Work. (SHELDON) Historical background and the 

development of principles and practices leading to the formation of present- 

day social work agencies and organizations. The development of private and 
public agencies in the field of health and welfare services. Prerequisite: Per- 

(mission of the instructor. 2 units, first semester of alternate years, Not given 
in 1957-58. 

154. SoctaL ProspLeMs. (MorRIS) Theories of value conflict; social change 
and its consequences on social life; comparisons of problem genesis and solu- 
tions in American and other societies; social control and planning. Pre- 
requisite: Anthropology 101 or Sociology 102. 3 units, second semester. 


157. American Soctat INsTITUTIONS, (MorRIS) Analysis of the development 
of major social institutions; the values and norms underlying institutional 
behavior; institutional interaction and conflict. Prerequisite: Sociology 102. 
| 2 units, first semester. 
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159. History or SociaL THoucut. (morris) The history of theory in Soci- 
ology and Anthropology from Auguste Comte to the present. Prerequisite: 

Sociology 102 and permission of the instructor. 2 units, second semester. 

162. PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE. (THE STAFF) Consideration of factors in- 
volved in mate selection, engagement, husband-wife and parent-child rela- 
tions; case studies. Lower division students admitted with permission of 
instructor. 2 units, each semester. : 
163. SoctaL Work AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATION. (SHELDON) Past forms 

and current organization of welfare; the role of courts; relief, medical and 
mental care, and case work practice. Projects may involve field observation 
under supervision. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 

164. THe Moprern City. (Morris) The distributive aspects of human rela- 
tions. The neighborhood, the community, and problems of urban living. A 
survey of theories and field studies in the development of the modern city. 
3 units, second semester. 

165-166. Fretp Work. (SHELDON) Supervised observation and experience in 
social work and other community organizations. Writing and analyzing 
social work records, and presenting reports. A general survey of the fields 
and the problems of social work. Prerequisite: Permission of department 
chairman. 4 units per semester. 

170. INDUSTRIAL SocIOLOGY. (THE STAFF) Problems of group structure and 
production, union-management relations, and the internal structure of 
American industry. Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. 3 units, second 
semester of alternate years. Not given in 1957-58. 

195-196. DirecTEep Stupy. (THE STAFF) Individual study under supervision, 
supplementing other departmental offerings. Prerequisite: Permission of the 
instructor. Registration ordinarily restricted to senior majors and graduate 
students. Credit to be arranged; 1-4 units per semester. 


198-199. THEORY AND METHOD oF SocIoLoGIcAL RESEARCH. (MORRIS, SHELDON) 
A comprehensive survey of current theories and researches in Sociology. Pre- 
requisite: Permission of the instructor. Ordinarily restricted to advanced 
students in this department considering graduate study. 4 units per semester. 


SPEECH 
DIKE 


ProFressor FREESTONE, Chairman 
Pro¥FEssor LINDSLEY . ASSISTANT PROFESSOR PAXsON 
ASSISTANT PRoFeEssor BOLTON Mr. Humes, Instructor 
By Special Appointment: Mrs. p1 Pretro, Miss THomMas 


Courses in this department are based on the philosophy that speech is an 
expression of personality traits and is an important medium of social 
adaptation. 

All students are required to complete Speech 1 (2 units) and Speech 
2 (2 units) except that transfer students at the junior and senior level 
may satisfy the college speech requirement by attaining a grade of “C” 
or better in Speech 101 (3 units) or, through written petition, in an elec- 
tive course approved by the chairman of the department. 
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The advanced courses embrace principles and practice in the fields of 
public speaking, oral interpretation of literature, and dramatic produc- 
tion in the areas of stage and telecommunications. Course work is sup- 
plemented by activity programs in forensics, play production, and radio 
and television broadcasting. A maximum of eight units of credit may be 
earned through laboratory courses, Speech 30-32. 


Mayor: The speech major offers two options: (1) Speech, (2) Theatre. 
Thirty-six units are required from upper division courses, of which 
twenty-four units shall be from courses in this department, Twelve units 
shall be from courses in related fields which supplement the major inter- 
est of the student. These twelve units are to be chosen in consultation 
with the student’s major adviser. 

_ The written and oral comprehensive examination shall be based on 

the following courses: | 


Required of all majors in the department: Speech 101, 107, 110, 111, 
pro.1423. | . 


Additional courses required for Speech option: Speech 152, 155, 157. 


Additional courses required for Theatre option: Speech 134, 136, and 
165 or 166. | 


In addition to the written and oral comprehensive examination, each 
student shall make a public presentation in the area of his major interest. 
Students who wish to prepare for the teaching of Speech (public speak- 
ing, theatre, speech correction) should consult with the chairman of the 
department. (See page 76 for requirements for special teaching creden- 
tials.) Since many courses are given in alternate years, each student’s 
‘program should be planned with considerable care. 


Prerequisite to the major: Speech 1, 2; 30, 31 or 32; 82. 


Lower Division Courses 


1. Bastc SPEECH. (THE sTaFF) Attention to speech structure and content; 
vocabulary building, listening, articulation, pronunciation. Vocal and phys- 
ical skills in delivery. 2 units, each semester. 


2. Basic SprEcH. (THE STAFF) ‘Attention to special speech skills. On the basis 
of performance in Speech 1, students will be placed in one of the following 
‘sections: (a) speech types, or (b) oral reading. 2 units, each semester. 


30. Forensics Lasoratory. (THE STAFF) Credit may be earned by partici- 
pating in debate, public speaking, interpretation, etc, A minimum of 4 units 
is required of all majors stressing the Speech option. Maximum of 6 units. 
Not more than one unit may be earned in one semester. 


31. THEATRE LABORATORY. (THE STAFF) Credit may be earned by participat- 
ing in theatrical productions. A minimum of 4 units is required of all majors 
stressing the Theatre option. Two of these units must be in the area of tech- 
nical theatre (314). The remaining units may be in the area of theatrical 
‘performance (318), or directing (31c), or both. Maximum of 6 units, Not 
more than one unit may be earned in one semester. 
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32. TELECOMMUNICATIONS LaporaToryY. (THE STAFF) Credit may be earned 
by participating in radio and television shows. A minimum of two units is 
required of all majors. These units may be earned in the areas of acting, pro- 
duction, progr amming, etc. Maximum of 6 units. Not more than one unit may 
be earned in one semester. 


82. Pusiic ApDDREsSS. (LINDSLEY) Selection and arrangement of material; 
audience analysis; applied logic and attention to platform techniques. 3 units, 
second semester. | 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses except Speech 101: Speech 2, 2. 


101. SPEECH AS PERSONALITY AND SocIAL ADJUSTMENT, (FREESTONE) ‘The 
philosophy of speech as a symbol and tool of social adjustment. Analysis of} 
the individual personality and its relationship to speech. 3 wmnits, each 
semester. 


107. VoIcE AND APPLIED PHONETICS, (BOLTON) Voice production; principles 
and techniques; improvement of articulation based on a study of American- 
English phonetics. Emphasis upon ear training. Open to sophomores. 3 units, 
first semester. | 


. 
Upper Division Courses ' 
1 
. 
; 


110. OrAL INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE, (BOLTON) Platform presentation 
of forms of literature: the essay, lyric poetry, dramatic monologue, play and 
short story. 2 units, second semester. 


111-112. PrRoDUCTION PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE, (THE STAFF) Coordination 
of performance theory and technical production in the areas of radio, tele-. 
vision, theatre and public meetings. Emphasis upon the functional elements 
of radio, stage and television scenery, lights, costuming, make-up and proper- | 
ties. Open to sophomores. 3 units per semester. | 


123. TELECOMMUNICATIONS. (LINDSLEY) Evolution of wireless communi-| 
cation, Physical structure, organization and administration of communica- 
tion systems. The social, economic and political effects of mass communication | 
media. Listening and critical evaluation. 3 units, first sernester. | 


134. Hisrory oF THE THEATRE. (PAXsON) Historical survey of the major| 
dramatists and dramatic periods from Fifth Century Athens to the present. 
Emphasis upon dramatic literature, its presentation, and historic figures | 
involved in its production. 3 writs, second semester of alternate years. | 


135. AcTING. (pAxSON) Theory and technique of acting: Observation, imag- 
ination, concentration, rhythm, pantomimic dramatization and characteriza- | 
tion. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


136. Drrectinc. (pAxson) Theory and practice of directing principles: the- 
matic analysis, picturization, rhythm and pantomimic dramatization. 2 units, 
second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1957-58. | 


152. SoctaL THOUGHT IN PuBLIc AppREss, (LINDSLEY) Reading and analysis | 
of great speeches from the standpoint of social issues. Public address as related | 
to historical backgrounds. 2 units, second semester of alternate years. Not 
given in 1957-58. | 


155. Discussion AND CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP. (LINDSLEY) Analysis and | 
development of problems within the framework of discussion techniques. 

Practice in the management of questions in directing group thought and» 
action. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1957-58. 
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157. PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF PERSUASION. (LINDSLEY) Methods of in- 
fluencing human behavior; techniques applied to the individual, the group, 
the mass. 2 u7tits, first semester of alternate years. 


161. Dramatic INTERPRETATION. (BOLTON) Analysis and presentation of 
selected acting styles in Greek tragedy, Elizabethan comedy and tragedy, 
French Neo-Classic tragedy, Restoration comedy, Contemporary Realism. 
2 units, first semester of alternate years. 


165-166. THEATRICAL CRITICISM. (BOLTON, PAXSON) Study and evaluation of 
dramatic criticism from Aristotle to Bentley, with special emphasis upon the 
principles of dramatic criticism as exemplified in dramatic production. 
Attendance at selected television shows, operas and theatrical productions 
(college, university and professional), will be required. 2 units per semester. 


184. PriNcIPLEs AND METHops oF SPEECH CoRRECTION. (FREESTONE)  Discus- 
sion and demonstration course in the nature and etiology of common speech 
defects, their organic and functional analysis and remedy. 3 units, second 
semester of alternate years. 


185-186. CLiInicaL PRACTICE, (FREESTONE) Experience in the management 
of speech defectives. Prerequisite: Speech 184. 1 unit per semester. 


195-196. DirEecTEpD STubyY. (THE sTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. A special report is to be made before the 
Speech faculty. 1-4 units per semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional requirements as approved by the Dean 
of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit 
may be granted toward either the degree of Master of Arts or the Gen- 
eral Secondary Credential for upper division courses in Speech 101, 123, 
134, 152, 155, 157, 161, 165, 166, 195, 196. (See pages 68-73 for general 
regulations governing graduate work.) 


201. SPEECH THEORY AND THERAPY. (LINDSLEY, FREESTONE) ‘The genetic basis 
of speech: factors influencing speech growth and development. The social 
environment and how it conditions behavior. Physiological mechanisms and 
their influence on emotional behavior. Diagnosis and treatment of special 
defects. 4 units, first semester. 


202. ResEARCH STUDIES. (LINDSLEY) Research methodology. Survey of the 


speech research field. Special problems for investigation and report. 2 units, 
second semester. 


. 
211-212. Seminar. (THE sTAFF) A special area study: Speech Correction, 


Dramatic Production, Interpretation, Public Speaking, Radio. 2-4 units per 
semester. 


290. THersis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and govern- | 
ment of Occidental College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees. 
of thirty members. Three trustees are chosen from nominations made by 
the Alumni Association and serve for a period of three years; the remain- | 
der are elected at large and serve for a term of five years. The Board 
exercises general oversight of the college, determines its fundamental | 
policies, supervises its finances, and appoints its administrative and 
instructional officers. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


RrowArp W. MILLAR 34. un. .eakss 22s os oe President 
KENNETH I NORRIS o% (258). 100) cal is Vice-President 
Mrs, NorMAN CHANDLER .0...50.. 0... er Vice-President 
Dan S. HAMMACK; JRin.. 0. ae ae Ss 0 ee Secretary 
Anruur N. YOUNG » 855004. i Sa ee Treasurer 
ROBERT \VV. OP ENIX Aci uae Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
JBAN PAULE (6). 510010). 8 in hi ae one vee Assistant Secretary — 
JANET’ B; Horr he. es Ee ee Assistant Treasurer 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Honorary Life Trustees 


P, Martin Baker, D:D. 0.56.0, ee Palm Desert 
REMSsEN Biro, D.D., LU.D., L.H:D. oo... es Carmel | 
EucENE Carson Buake, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Lirr.D. . Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Wiar.is H./Boorsa, LED) 2002 2. Ts. ie ee New York, N.Y. | 
Artuur W. Buewr, M:D. 2.30 oie 2. Long Beach 
Ropert G, CLeLaAnp, Po.D., LL.D., Lirt.D. ..\. .) eee Duarte 
Mrs, IRENE TAyYLorR HEInemMaAn, LL.D. .....4. 7, 7) ee Glendale 
ANNE M. MUMFORD: : 4.) 57 Gs. « cnceles «voile 9 te Los Angeles 
JOHNIN, NORTHROP, SO.D) 4 tween oe a tt Santa Barbara 
PRANK No RUSH, GED. se eee South Pasadena 
Baep Hi SGHAUER: .2uix iii Vee ie he ee Santa Barbara — 


Term expires 1958 


By Eric Bioy, DD.) SED. a ee La Canada 
GANSE Lrrrue, DD.) GED... an ee Pasadena 
RICHARD! WHIMUITGAR® yc eo on RR ee San Marino 
Rennera TE Norris...) o) in Pay. ee a San Marino 
Agztuur N. Youne, P#.D.; LED... San Marino 


*For the calendar year 1957. 
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Term expires 1959 


i HEB oh SS uate Sa Sen ea Ra rane ate Somis 
een ee ris <a og Bs cs ote he wae South Pasadena 
MEN, ALUM te ee ie eed ol ihe beats Los Angeles 
ME OR CIIVSEN Ce ig twee ds chert ee ae bee Los Angeles 
REV IOSHER 4 a das, oh Los Angeles 


DIMI IID ET AIDEN TM fee ee tg ale dle oe, San Francisco 
I OV CE Rte alii oe ues Uloe eet ee | San Marino 
MC GLEMLAN ee ee eo ed el eke San Marino 
ACS We ote leh 2g wc. eu viele ba os yale ela bare Pasadena 
MeN ICeUE, STERLING. JRo). og cee co dhs tyes a elds Los Angeles 


Egle ye Pe. ala S bug dy spas oo ww puede San Marino 
ME PANINMACK Ry ed be ak pes oe ee San Marino 
MU IDNVV S\VICDRIDE. f: .0 2c peule dle le cee a ties Greenwich, Conn. 
MITES LS SINE WCOMB Gtr os h eee eae obec a tee’ Pasadena 
CIEE otc Rey ee ae te Radi. Los Angeles 
BAe AVY VL TIGRINE i te in lice ells whe Pasadena 


MOL MAN IOHANDLER (othr ice ee ee ee Los Angeles 
MIRITOUMEEN YON Goch e a oe 6 coke See alee oe San Marino 
ORM ER ee ar Ge otiele dc be wee og ag « Los Angeles 
BREE LOL oe cies ee eek ie eft oy ween so Los Angeles 


ALUMNI MEMBERS 


Term expires 1958 


SES GEES ESIG 4 0 gee San Marino 
Term expires 1959 
IIRL ee oe i kak oOmhois San Marino 
| Term expires 1960 
EMP EAA SON £55 nich ci ciccc a 2b ees eo ow cle ie so Sipe we Anaheim 


Board of Trustees 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 


Executive: Mr. Millar, Chairman; Mr. Norris, Vice-Chairman; Mr.) 
Bryant, Mr. Carter, Mrs. Chandler, Mr. Harmmace Mr. Kenyon, Dr 
Little, Mrs. Nev corns Mr. Rush, Mr. Sterling. 


Development: Mr. Bryant, Chairman; Mr. Mage, Vice-Chairman; and 
all Trustees as a committee of the whole. 


Faculty and Studies: Dr, Little, Chairman; Bishop Bloy, Vice-Chairman; 
Mrs. Chandler, Judge Faries, Mrs. Heineman, Miss Mumford, Mr. | 


Tapp. 

Grounds and Buildings: Mr, Sterling, Chairman; Mrs. Chandler, Vice- 
Chairman; Mr. Bard, Mr. Carver, Mr. Jorgensen, Mr. Mosher, Mr. 
Norris, Mr. Northrop, Mrs. Thorne. 


Honorary Degrees: Bishop Bloy, Chairman; Dr, Little, Vice- Chairmatll| 
Mrs. Heineman, Mrs. ‘Thorne. 


Investment and Finance: Mr. Carter, Chairman; Dr. Young, Vice-Chair- 
man; Mr. Carver, Mr. Millar, Mr. Norris, Mr. Pearson, Mr. Rush, 
Mr. Tapp. 


Legal: Mr. Hammack, Chairman; Mr. Sheppard, Vice-Chairman; Mr. 
Bryant, Judge Faries, Mr. Latham, Mr. Schauer, Mr. Sterling. 


Library: Mrs, Thorne, Chairman; Judge Faries, Vice Chairman; Mrs. 
Heineman, Mrs. McBride, Miss Mumford, Mr. Northrop, Mrs. Toll. 


Nominations: Mr. Carter, Chairman; Mr. Mage, Vice-Chairman; Mrs. 
Chandler, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Millar, Mr. Rush Mrs. 
Toll. 


Religious Life: Dr. Little, Chairman; Bishop Bloy, Vice-Chairman; Dr. | 
Baker, Dr. Blake, Mrs. Heineman. 


Staff Security Benefits: Mr. Kenyon, Chairman; Dr, Young, Vice-Chair- 
man; Mr. Bard, Judge Faries, Mr. Pearson. 


Student Interests: Mrs. Toll, Chairman; Mr. Hammack, Vice-Chairman; 
Judge Faries, Mrs. Newcomb, Mr. Pearson, Mr. Sheppard, Mrs. 
Thorne. 


Ways and Means: Mr. Mage, Chairman; Mr. Bryant, Vice-Chairman; 
Mr. Carter, Mr. Jorgensen, Mr. Joyce, Mr. Latham, Mr. Millar, Mr. 
Norris, Mr. Sheppard. | 


*For the calendar year 1957. 
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ADMINISTRATION 
1957-58 
Under the supervision and direction of the President, the administrative 


officers and faculty are charged with the responsibility of administering 
the educational policy and functioning of Occidental College. 


ARTHUR GARDINER Coons, Pu.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 1s Econ. .... President 
Be OUMEE VED i ie ee needa s Dean of the Faculty 
ee avin dAyYS CULLEY, Hp.D. i... oe es Dean of Men and 
Director of Student Aid 

Merete ING OWIET, VLA i ee ee Dean of Women 
Meer NCE NORMA DRADY, A.B. 4... 8 ek ee ies Registrar and 
Secretary of the Faculty 

MRTHUR oS. MaRrMADUKE, M.P.A.............; Director of Admissions 
meen, oMITH, M.A... auc te. . Associate Director of Admissions 
BTN A LOSSEEA NG BOD i ee pe ee es we ele es Chaplain 
CHARLES FREDERICK LINDsLEY, PH.D. .. Director of the Summer Session 
Re Hon PHD eee ine eee ee Librarian 
me Tuomas Norpen, M.A, ........... Director of Student Counseling 


and Placement Services 


Serve roni VBA’ DD BiAL i. i ee al ea el Comptroller 
fener B. Horr, A.B....... ‘. Manager of Residence and Office Manager 
jeltenny Haroip Hane, A.B. ......... Superintendent of Buildings and 
/ Construction 

Meee NN BERLING.B.S.. oe oe se os Superintendent of Grounds 

Crancy Morrison, B.S. ......... Manager of Freeman College Union 

MemivicGREAGER, MBA... 22... .e 2 - ee ee Purchasing Agent and 

Manager of Book Store 

MeeenT i. SCHMIDT |............ Graduate Manager of Athletics and 


Manager of Student Activities 
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hint 


Lyman THOMPSON, B.S) Ge ee ee en Assistant to the President 
L. THURSTON, HARSHMAN, A’By ieee ae Executive Secretary to the 
President and Coordinator of Alumni Activities 

JosepH H, WansworTH, A.B, we ee Director of Development | 
SCOTTI VV MELOVEY 1 Dig aoa san alte Ce eae Associate in Development 

LauRENCE RussELt Cooxz, M.A. . Director of Publicity and Publications 
VELMA E, VERGARA; Ai Boe a Alumni Secretary 

Rusy Rich Burcar, R.N. .......... Head Nurse, Emmons Memorial | 
Student Health Service 

Eraen M. Haminrton, M.D... .... i Physician 
P, LeEoNAnD Kuassen, MD... 0.62... Physician 
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FACULTY 


With the exception of those of the President and the Dean of the F aculty, 
the names of the members of the Faculty are arranged alphabetically in 
groups as indicated by the several headings in this section. The year of 
the first appointment is given after each name. The appointments and 
academic rank indicated are for the current academic year, 1957-58. 
Marginal references are as follows: (*) on leave of absence for the year; 
(**) on partial leave of absence for the year; (1) on leave of absence for 
first semester only; (?) on leave of absence for second semester only; 
(*) appointment for first semester only; (>) appointment for second 
semester only. 


Meteor GARDINER Coons (1027) 0. ..000.000).0000 President of the College 
A.B., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1922; Ph.D., 1927, University of Pennsylvania; LL.D., 1946, 
Lewis and Clark College; LL.D., 1949, William Jewell College; LL.D., 1951, Pomona College; 
Sc.D. in Econ., 1957, University of Pennsylvania. 


SIENN S, DUMKE (1940) ......... Dean of the Faculty and Norman Bridge 


Professor of Hispanic American History 
A.B., 1938; M.A., 1939, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1942, University of California at Los Angeles. 


FULL TIME FACULTY 


Bern b> ABRAMS (1055)... a ee Assistant Professor of Air Science 
B.S., 1951, University of California at Los Angeles; Captain, U.S.A.F. 


DONALD Kwapp ADAMS -(1955)~.5......0...... Assistant Professor of English 


and Comparative Literature 
A.B., B.Com., 1946, University of British Columbia; M.A., 1952; Ph.D., 1953, Northwestern 


University. 

LELAND STILLMAN Bascock (1952) .......... Assistant Professor of German 
A.B., 1947; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1956, University of California at Berkeley. 

fieen Wioornr BAKER (1054) ..../...... Instructor in Physical Education 
B.S., 1939, Tulsa University; M.A., 1950, Colorado State College of Education. 

Miemet S. BARNES (1050) .......0.5.0.-. Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1926, Cornell College; M.A., 1928, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1981, Ohio State 
University. 

Beran BITH BERBE (1054) .\..0....0..0604 5. Associate Professor of Religion 


A.B., 1948, Occidental College; B.D., 1945, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ed.D., 1951, Colum- 
bia University. 


GABRIELLE VONMuNK BENTON (1952) ...... Associate Professor of Romance 
Ph.D., 1926, University of Vienna, Austria. Languages 
pAmrs GraHam BIicKLEY (1935) .......... Professor of Romance Languages 


B.S., 1921; M.A., 1928, University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, University of California. 


Meer I AnOLD BiIRMAN (1940)... 20 .6000600.. Associate Professor of Geology 
A.B., 1944, Brown University; M.Sc., 1950, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D., 1957, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 


Meanom Lenoy BOLLMAN (1936) 2.060006. ca ce cue aes Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1931; M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, California Institute of Technology. 
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JANETHELEN BOLTON-(1043) OW owe oe Assistant Professor of Speech 
B.S., 1938; M.A., 1940, Northwestern University. 


LQREED BRANTLEY (1030), (0 sane: Ole ie ee Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., bees University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; Ph.D., 1930, California Institute of 
Technology. 


eS GILBERT BRIGHOUSE) (1930 )auane oe soll a eee Professor of Psychology 
B.S., 1930; M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, State University of Iowa. 


HockR Ke BURKE (1047) Uade eee Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., 1942, Springfield College; M.S., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1957, 
University of Southern California. 


BASIL BUSAGCA (1055) \.4. 5 oe. Associate Professor of Comparative Literature 
A.B., 19389; M.A., 1941; Ph.D., 1950, University of Wisconsin. 

Gronce Hy CumLAND | S054) Mave eee es ae Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1942, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1951, California Institute of Technology. i 

Cuar.es M. Coker (1956) ........... Instructor in Physical Education and 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Stanford University. Coach of Football and Track 

SIJAVID COLE 1 O47) fen en serene ae Associate Professor of Psychology 


A.B., 1946, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1954, 
Claremont College. 


hopenT.P, COLLIER) (1052) Aigo. cae eee Associate Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1942, Reed College; Ph.D., 1955, Stanford University. 


TuHEoporE R. CoNNETT (1955) ....-..- Lecturer, Department of English and 


Comparative Literature 
B.A., 1932, University of California; M.A., 1937, Columbia University. 


GEOFFREY CROFTS (1955) .......--- Associate Professor of Actuarial Science 
B.Com., 1946, University of Manitoba. 


(ALBERT CROISSANT (1927). 0 4. 0 sce e eee Associate Professor of English and 


American Literature 
A.B., 1917, University of Souther California; M.A., 1932, Occidental College. 


BENJAMIN HiAys GULLEY (1943)... 0... os se Dean of Men and 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 19384; M.Ed., 19386; Ed.D., 1949, University of Southern California. 


Rox. DEN NISH10385). . 3. ono ve Assistant Professor of Physical Education and 


Coach of Swimming 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College; M.A., 1955, Los Angeles State College. 


IGAGHENCE DERYGKE (4943)): ci wil lino a een ne ee Professor of Economics 
B.B.A., 1929; M.B.A., 19381, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1945, University of California. 

ROBERT HL, DICKERSON 01952) Vines. ee Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S., 1949, Georgetown University; M.A., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles. 

JoHN Matcotm DUNHAM (1956) ........ Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., 1948; Ph.D., 1957, University of California at Los Angeles. 

Grant Lester DUNLAP (1954)....... Instructor in Physical Education and 
A.B., 1947, College of the Pacific. Coach of Basketball and Baseball 

SIAROLD BERIGKSON( 1056 hr baie oe eee Assistant Professor of Education 


A.B., 1938; M.A., 1951; Ed.D., 1954, University of California. 
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MyAvip PREDERIC Ferris (1955) ............ Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., 1939; M.A., 1952, San Diego State College. 


MUN HERE CIOA0) 60s. ck eke ee Professor of Romance Languages 
A.B., 1934; M.A., 1935, Stanford University; M.A., 1937, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1939, Stan- 
ford University. 

NormMAN WILLIAM FREESTONE (1940) ..............4. . Professor of Speech 


A.B., 1935, Brigham Young University; M.A., 1987; Ph.D., 1941, University of Southern California. 


Mae Wi, MRODSHAM (1050) ......0...6. 0. 000. Associate Professor of Music 
A.B., 1987; M.A., 1938, University of Redlands. 


MP LOLACTOAG SR oe oe Satins Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.D., 1930, Union Theological Seminary; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1942, 
Columbia University. 


ERS RUSS SUGAG)) cris fee ee Cig Sie gin elninilewe eae os Professor of Music 
Diploma, 1932, Juilliard School of Music; A.B., 1940, Colorado College. 


RoBERT WILLIAM HANSEN (1956) ............... Assistant Professor of Art 
Heke eo B.F.A., 1948, University of Nebraska; M.F.A., 1949, Escuela Universitaria de Bellas 
rtes, Mexico. 


PeCEAT BIN JIEDLUND' (1050) .0: 0.05. Sete t ee eee Professor of Air Science 
B.S., 1950, Georgetown University; Lt. Col., U.S.A.F. 


JoHN WALTER HERMSDORF (1955) ........ Assistant Professor of Air Science 
A.B., 1941, San Jose State College; Captain, U.S.A.F. 


menpnew EH. Horn (1957) .... 2... 624. Librarian and Instructor in Library 
B.A., 1987; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1948, University of California at Los Angeles; B.L.S., 1948, Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 


Arvin Maynarp Hupson (1956) ............ Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1947; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., 1956, Stanford University. 


* JACK WILLIAM Hupson Jr. LO sae ceeteps. foe disc shtacaee ee Instructor in Biolo 
y) 05 EY 
A.B., 1948; M.A., 1950, Occidental College. 


MIRE TIAMOIAUME (1054) vii ce shaves as eles ee de Instructor in Speech 
A.B., 1950; M.A., 1952, Occidental College. 


meyer VE JACOBS (1956)... 2. 0c eee Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1950, Occidental College; M.A., 1952; Ph.D., 1954, University of Denver. 


MeTHeR DB. JENNINGS (19049) ............. Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Occidental College. 


MMMEEOEINSUN CAQA7) 8. hirtickilige vin ve be bene e's Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1938; M.S., 1940, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, California Institute of Technology. 


MOMMIES (4051). eas oni dele levis bu wales Assistant Professor of Music 
1 A.B., 1939, San Jose State College; M.A., 1942, Teachers College Columbia University. 


_Franxktyn D. JossELYN (1955) . Chaplain and Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1937, University of California at Los Angeles; Th.B., 1940, Princeton Theological Seminary; 
Ed.D., 1951, Columbia University. 


MeNESTINE ADELE KINNEY (1925) ...........24 2:0. Professor of Education 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1981, University of California. 


Mereton Bb, KRorBER (1955) .........---:--- Assistant Professor of History 
and History of Civilization 
A.B., 1943; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., 1951, University of California. 
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KENNETH SAMUEL KURTZ (1646): 2... 0-5 ¢ Aware Professor of English and 


American Literature 
A.B., 1929, Jamestown College; B.A., 19338; M.A., 1940, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1947, Yale 
University. 


POLL VA LAKE ClOAG) ee ee eee ee Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1924, University of Vermont; M.A., 1929, Radcliffe College; Ph.D., 1935, Brown University. 


FT RANK 1, LAMBERT (1948) "Uist cate, <1 oe Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 19389, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1942, University of Chicago. 


Cons Burt LAURIDSEN Gi040) e828] ce eee Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., 1987; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 


RAYMOND ELMER LINDGREN (1042-5; 1954) .....-+.-02- Professor of History 
A.B., 1935; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1948, University of California at Los Angeles. 


CHARLES FREDERICK LINDSLEY (1923), 32.0, 2. 724). oe Professor of Speech 


and Director of the Summer Session 
A.B., 1915; M.A., 1916, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 19382, University of Southern California. 


Joun Sackett McANALLY (1957) . .Visitting Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., 19388; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1950, Indiana University. 


Hires HeVicCoNnE (4051) cre) oe ee Assistant Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1948; Ph.D., 1957, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Raymonp Goss McKELVEY (1939) ............ Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931, Claremont Colleges. 


FrLix Epwarp McKERNAN (1955) ........-.-- Associate Professor of Music 


A.B., 1937, University of Miami; M.M., 1946, University of Michigan; Ed.D., 1956, University of 
Southern California. 


JonN Wittiam McMENAMIN (1946) ................. Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1949, University of California at Los Angeles. 


PRWiw LVIAHLER (4057). ek poe ee eee Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A., 1947, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1950, Stanford University. 


Don Io VIARSHALL,(1957)) oa ee Assistant Professor of Air Science 
B.S., 1951, Utah State Agricultural College; Captain, U.S.A.F. 


James A. MgacHaM (1956) .............. Assistant Professor of Air Science 
B.S., 1933, Utah State College; Major, U.S.A.F. 


Poon-KAan Mok (1944) .......... Professor of Chinese History and Culture 
A.B., 1928, Lingnan University; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 


Ropery TV. Moore (1g5owe. 0 eee aes Research Associate and Director, 


Moore Laboratory of Zoology 
aie 1903, University of Pennsylvania; M.A., 1904, Harvard University; Sc.D., 1949, Occidental 
ollege. 


Mrnram Morris’ (1954) ti, 2 ee Wa Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A., 1947, New Jersey College for Women; M.A., 1949, University of Kentucky; Ph.D., 1954, 
University of Wisconsin. 


WILTIAM: J, IVIORRISATGRe Jant aae sc hel oi em Associate Professor of Geology 
A.B., 1948, Syracuse University; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., 1951, Princeton University. . 


CHarLes BERNARD O’HARE (1954) ........ Assistant Professor of English and 
A.B., 1948; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1956, University of Wisconsin. Comparative Literature 
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KENNETH OLIVER (1948) ... Professor of English and Comparative Literature 
a 1935, Willamette University; M.A., 1939, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, University 
of Wisconsin. 


mman IV. Paxson (1950) ......... Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; M.A., 1950, Northwestern University. 


MeTANCHMVI TT ERKING (1947) ii foe ek Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., 1935, University of Denver; M.A., 1937, Mills College. 


MERLE LOGO) eo ek Ul von  e aie le ee cued Professor of Education 
A.B., 1935, University of Nevada; Ed.D., 1949, Stanford University. 


Seomand MROST REATH (1947) 0.00.0. ee Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1938, Pacific University; Ph.D., 1944, University of Wisconsin. 


foun EDWARD RODES (1950) ............ Associate Professor of History and 
History of Civilization 
A.B., 1943, University of Southern California; Certificat d’Etudes Superieures d’Histoire, 1947, 


Sorbonne; M.A., 1948, University of Southern California; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1954, Harvard 
University. 


SO Eee NOULE (1052 0 Se ee Associate Professor of History 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles. 


BE YE TORO es i aie tye aoe ees Assistant Professor of English 


and Comparative Literature 
A.B., 19389; M.A., 19538, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1956, Columbia University. 


Meeetiom is VIARTIN SELLE (1923) Sei. ee ek Professor of Biology 


B.S., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1921, University of California; Ph.D., 1934, University of 
Southern California. 


PeULIVULLARD SHELDON (1050) ............ Associate Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1931, Harvard College; M-A., 1937; Ph.D., 1951, New York University. 


DMARD, OWAN (1034) voc. ca eae eee James G. Warren Professor of Music 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College; M.A., 1941, Claremont Colleges. 


Mary Laine SwIFT (1954) ....... Dean of Women and Lecturer in Education 
A.B., 1926, Vassar College; M.A., 1941, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Serer rem LHOMAS (41950)... 0060. ee lee ee ek Instructor in Biology 
B.S., 1949, California Institute of Technology; M.A., 1949, Stanford University. 


EvELYN Fracc THOMPSON (1944) ...../...--- Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., 1940; M.A., 1943, Occidental College. 


Max ALBERT TREUSCORFF (1948) ........ Instructor in Romance Languages 
A.B., 1940, Lycee Rollin, Paris; A.B., 1951; M.A., 1954, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Magu MREDERICK [RIEB (1928) ............ Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of Southern California; Ph.D., 1943 
Stanford University. 


Patrick HarrINGTOoN WELLS (1957) ....--.-- Assistant Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1948, University of California at Santa Barbara; Ph.D., 1951, Stanford University. 


Evizapetu C. WENTWORTH (1954) ...-.-----.-+00 Instructor in Philosophy 
A.B., 1953, Occidental College; M.A., 1954, University of Southern California. 


Patricia McGratu WHITE (1942) ........ Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College. 


Faculty 


WindrAme:) OWIESON (1060) .2)ene al ae Assistant Professor of Air Science 
A.B., 1952, University of Kentucky; First Lt., U.S.A.F. 


Jorn la. WORCESTER (405 70i See ae eee Assistant Professor of Physics 
A.B., 1953, Occidental College; M.A., 1955; Ph.D., 1957, University of California at Berkeley. 


J. Donatp YounGe (1936) 2.00 ess hs Professor of Art 
A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 1920; M.F.A., Princeton University. 


PART TIME FACULTY AND ACADEMIC STAFF 


LAWRENCE ANTHONY ABLER (1955) ... By Special Appointment, Department 


of English and Comparative Literature 
B.A., 1948; M.A., 1949, University of Wisconsin. 


bAnrHuB J. O. ANDERSON (1658) \io5 ls le ee By Special Appointment, 


Department of Sociology 
A.B., 1930, San Diego State College; M.A., 1931, Claremont College; Ph.D., 1940, University of 
Southern Califoria. 


GREGORY BEMKO' (1986) 5. fou. VOTO el ee ee Teacher of Cello 

ELARRIET.LLOUISE DI PIETRO (1950) % . satis Ree By Special Appointment, 
A.B., 1934; M.A., 1937, University of Southern California. Department of Speech 

Epwin C, FRANKLIN (1955) ......-.- Lecturer, Department of Mathematics 
B.S., 1914; M.S., 1915, University of Southern California. 

(S, ;RODNEY  GARSIDE (1957) ¢ 5. 4G. fa eee ee ee Teacher of Oboe 
Adelphi College. 

Haroip GEBHARDT (1942) ..... By Special Appointment, Department of Art 
Layton Art School, Milwaukee; Chicago Art Institute. 

FrepERIc Kirk HALLAM (1955) ...... By Special Appointment, Department 
A.B., 1950, Occidental College. of Education 

FVOBERTIGEE HARRIS (10560). . 70 Yor aya eee By Special Appointment, 


Department of Education 
B.S., 1951: M.A.,1957; University of Southern California. 


SUICHARD FTARSH (1641) 0. ghee Lecturer, Department of Psychology 
A.B., 1940; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 

RoBERT Epwarp HAZELTON (1955) .... By Special Appointment, Department 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College. of Education 


Ernest Horton, Jr. (1957) . By Special Appointment,Department of Religion 
A.B., 1946, Los Angeles Pacific College; B.D., 1949, Asbury Theological Seminary; Ph.D., 1956, 
University of Southern California. 


Scorr WELLIAM Hovey (1057) 1 ro oe Lecturer, Department of Economics 
A.B., 1922, Harvard University; J.D., 1925, University of Chicago. 

RECAP A UBE. (4 O82) tends ote Research Associate, Department of Sociology 
A.B., 1941, College of Emporia; Ph.D., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles. ; 

Howarp C. Lockwoop (1956) ........ By Special Appointment, Department 
A.B., 1950; M.A., 1951, Occidental College. of Psychology 
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MEE r MIE LORD ee cis ie ee ed cee Teacher of Clarinet 
Diploma, 1942, Curtis Institute of Music. 

MEARENCE MaApER (1955) ........... College Organist and Teacher of Organ 

HERBERT MEYER (1953) ...... Research Associate, Department of Chemistry 


B.S., 1922; M.S., 1924; Ph.D., 1925, Technische Hochschule, Berlin. 


MU OIE RICHARD: (1057) 600 od ice ee ek See ee eelae Teacher of Piano 
A.B., 1952, University of Southern California. 


Mute CELYN NOBERTS (1050) 2 25..... 0.56000 .0..2..0 4. Teacher of Voice 
Mus. D., 1952, McMurry College. 


MEA LHRONE ROWLEY '(1955)'.......00 0.000000 5 By Special Appointment, 
A.B., 1930, LaVerne College. Department of Education 


Tueopore Kitian Ruprecut (1956) ............. By Special Appointment, 
A.B., 1951, Occidental College. Department of Economics 


De OP COF Tere a Soe eon a ue, Teacher of Piano 
B.M., 1926, Northwestern University; Graduate, 1933, Berlin Hochschule Fuer Musik. 


MEE TUNVATKER. (1056) 600). oe ieee ewe. '.. By Special Appointment, 


Department of Philosophy and Religion 
B.A., 1944, University of Arizona; B.D., 1947, McCormick Theological Seminary; M.A., 1951, 
Yale University; Ph.D., 1957, University of Southern California. 


KatHryn M. WAssERBURGER (1952) ............. By Special Appointment, 

B.E., 1929, University of California at Los Angeles. Department of Education 
EMERITI 

WiLit1AM Witson ANDERSON (1924) ........ Director of Athletics, Emeritus 


B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 


Witit1aM Gorpon BELL (1909) ... Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of Colorado. 


Meee GLASS CLELAND (1912) .........-.0.. Professor Emeritus of History 
A.B., 1907, Occidental College; A.B., 1909; Ph.D., 1912, Princeton University; LL.D., 1941, Coe 
College; Litt.D., 1943, Occidentai College. 


Meronce NVIARTIN Day (1923) .............: Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
A.B., 1905; M.A., 1908, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1931, University of Southern California. 


fete ELIZABETH FIELD (1927).........+.... Professor Emeritus of Biology 
A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1927, Univer- 
sity of California. 


Marcery FREEMAN (1940) ........ Associate Professor Emeritus of Religion 
A.B., 1909, Vassar College; L.H.D., 1944, Lewis and Clark College. 


~Watter Earre Hartrey (1926) ... Professor Emeritus of Organ and Theory 


A.B., 1908; B.Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild of Organists, 1924. 


Harry ALLisTer KInKPATRICK (1935) ......... Professor Emeritus of Physics 


B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute of Technology. 


Hucu Sears Low rHer (1924) .... Professor Emeritus of Classical Languages 
A.B., 1899, Syracuse University; Ph.D., 1904, University of Pennsylvania. 


EvizaBETH JoHNSTONE McCioy (1924) ........-0+---- Librarian, Emeritus 
A.B., 1913, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 
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Mrep Ee MCLAIN’ (1024) 2a he ciea, ote eee Comptroller, Emeritus 
A.B., 1916, Occidental College. 


JAMES HUNTLEY SINCLAIR (1922) 02 ....... Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.A., 1911; M.A., 1915, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1916, Syracuse University. 


FRANK JASON SMILEY (1919) .... Professor Emeritus of Biology and Geology 
A.B., 1913; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., 1917, Harvard University. 


Piste. MAY /SMITHIES (1944) ;a epee ee ee Dean of Women, Emeritus 
A.B., 1910, Lawrence College; M.A., 1926, University of Chicago. 


BENJAMIN F.STELTER (C1924) Uo. (awe eee be: Professor Emeritus of English 
A.B., 1905, University of Kansas; M.A., 1909, Yale University; Ph.D., 1913, Cornell University. 


MartTIn JAMES STORMZAND (1926) ......... Professor Emeritus of Education 
aint 1904, Alma College; B.D., 1908, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ph.D., 1930, University of 
icago. 


ETHEL TAYLOR’ (1020) (he yc). aw. Associate Professor Emeritus of German 
A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925 Stanford University. : 


DEPARTMENTAL CONSULTANTS 


Himes Bevt MUD jor soe ie eee ae Consultant in Literature 
COALLAN BRAUN. Gi sis code ca eee ee Consultant in Economics 
Piornack VW) BROWER (20). oo.) ee Consultant in Economics 
Epwarp R.GHILCOTT i005. ea Consultant in Chemistry 
EL WAYNE HOYLMAN’ 0/0 5 OG Ee ee ee Consultant in Geology 
RaLea GY LINDSTROM). ) 6) eo. vee Consultant to the Library and in History 
RICHARD) J, INEUTRA. Of AU ir be ee Consultant in Art 
WVintianM ByPrertus; PepiDy ag un a Oe ee Consultant in Oriental 

Culture and Civilization 
igs BIRGER ST INGLOR (Fc ocean ee eee Consultant in Languages 


CLARENCH I POOREN 6g 6k) te eon Se ee ne Consultant in Mathematics 
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Faculty 
FACULTY COMMITTEES 
1957-58 


Admissions: Brantley, Brady, Culley, Dumke, Frodsham, Marmaduke, 
Norden, Smith, Swift. 


Advisory: Coons, Bollman, Culley, deRycke, Dumke, Fife, Roath: Swilt. 


Assembly: McKelvey, Dumke, Josselyn, Kroeber, Lauridsen, Lindsley, 
Paxson, ASOC Representative. 


Athletics: Beebe, Cleland, Coker, Culley, Dennis, Dunlap, Fenix, Ryf, 
Schmidt. 


Counseling: Swift, Beebe, Brady, Culley, Dumke, Ferris, Jacobs, Jen- 
nings, Mahler, Norden, Thompson. 


Curriculum: Bollman, Bickley, Birman, Brady, Brantley, deRycke, 
Dumke, Freestone, Gloyn, Hedlund, Jennings, Johnson, Lindgren, 
McKelvey, McMenamin, Oliver, Petrie, Rodes, Sheldon, Swan, Trieb, 
Young. 


Faculty Discussion: Kroeber, Busacca, Gross, Hansen, Lindgren, McAn- 
ally, McKernan, O’Hare, White, Worcester. : 


ae aculty Interests: Kinney, Baker, Barnes, Croissant, Dumke, Freestone, 
A. Hudson, Johnson, M. Morris, W. Morris. 


_ Foreign Students Advisory: Perkins, Benton, Bolton, Erickson, Fife, 
Harshman, Hume, Mok, Rodes, Treuscorff. 


Graduate: Dumke, Brady, Brantley, deRycke, Freestone, Jennings, John- 
son, Lindgren, McKelvey, McMenamin, Oliver, Petrie, Swan, Trieb. 


Health: Burke, Burgar, Fenix, Hamilton, Klassen, Thomas, Wells. 
_ Honors: McKelvey, Dumke, Gloyn, Kurtz, Rodes, ‘Trieb. 


_ Library: Rolle, Adams, Benton, Dickerson, Dumke, Dunham, Horn, 
Jones, Kurtz, Young. 


Religious Interests: Josselyn, Beebe, McMenamin, Paxson, Wentworth. 


_ Scholarships and Student Aid: Collier, Babcock, Brady, Crofts, Culley, 
Dumke, Fenix, McCune, Marmaduke, Perkins, Smith, Swift, Young. 


Special Programs: Lindsley, Brighouse, Dumke, Freestone, Ryf. 


_ Student Conduct and Scholarship: Dumke, Brady, Culley, deRycke, 
Gloyn, Josselyn, Marmaduke, Reath, Swift. 


_ Student Life: Culley, Dumke, Hoit, Johnson, Paxson, Swan, Swift, ASOC 
Representatives. 
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REGISTRATION STATISTICS 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, 1956-1957 


FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 

Men Women Total Men Women _ Total 
COEAMIIATES SU)! cin citar tere 47 37 84, 46 41 87 
SEINOLS PsA asa eee fe 169 126 205 183 110 203 
APEUEREOTS Fee en Pee ee, 180 123 303 162 121 283 
Sopwomores!)... 00g. se 205 143 348 187 136 323 
OPESHIMNEN oo) cn be yy eee « 202 175 377 214, 172 386 
Spacials (iso oc Par ane 14, 6 20 15 “ais _.20 
EPA Tipe cheat cai ue a ae aE 817 610 14,27 807 585 1392 


Total Number Individuals Registered 


Regular Sessions 1950-1067 4/000. ss viet sale seu eee ee 888 647 1535 
Suramer Sessiorm10956.5.05, ooo ee eee ee 167 319 486 
1055 966 2021 

Less duplication of Summer Session Students 
in either reoular. session. 1950-1957 0s. 3 cc iesteee eee ee 765 65 140 
Nev Torat-——July..1956-June 10473.). sia.5 a ee eee 980 go1 1881 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1956-1957 


Doctor of Divinity Doctor of Laws 
W. Don Brown Norman Chandler 
Don Emerson Hall U. Alexis Johnson 


Frank N. Rush 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1956-1957 


Master of Arts 
Donald Bruce Albright Chester Baker Lynch 
Leopold Arranaga David Anthony Vales Moody 
Patricia Charline Challgren Alessandra Pandolfini 
Mary Jacqueline Cuni William Paul Priestley 
Truman Rex Fisher John E, Sage 
Alvin I, Haimson Barbara Marie Thom 
Michael F M., Harada Emerson Treacy 
Wayne Hillard Hooper Eugene Hugh White 
Sumako Kimizuka William Wooton 


Kunio Kobayashi 
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Degrees 
Bachelor of Arts 


Graduation Honors of Surnma Cum Laude, Magna Cum Laude and Cum Laude are 
conferred upon candidates who have achieved grade point averages of 3.90, 3.50 and 
3.25, respectively, for their entire college course, their work at Occidental College and 
their upper division courses in their major subject and who also have achieved a grade 
of “B” in comprehensive examinations in the major field. Summa Cum Laude is indi- 


cated by *, Magna Cum Laude by *, and Cum Laude by *. 


Hugh William Allen 
Katherine Marian Amadooni 
3John William Amos, IT 
Darlene Olive Anderson 
Kay Marie Andrew 
Hildred Meliss Armitage 
2Lawrence John Arnold 
Rosalind Eames Balfour Askin 
William Paul Barnard 
2G. Eleanore Barte 

John Lee Bartoo 

3Sara Gene Landahl Bauer 
Patricia Lee Belknap 
Beverlee Inez Bell 
Barbara Ellen Benioff 
Helen Jane Bergquist 
Jack William Beschta 
Teresa Mary Biando 

E, Eloise Nelson Billings 
Jean Blair 

Robert Malcolm Bly 
3Susan Demaree Bobbitt 
Howard Allen Boggs 
Amy Laurel Bohan 
3Evelyne Margaret Boss 
Ronald L. Botchan 
Wallace Eugene Bowen 
Charles Bryan Boydstun 
Barbara Janet Brady 
Sheldon Brandenburger, Jr. 
2Ann Marie Brockow 
Anthony Keene Brooks 
3Joyce Elvia Brown 
Charles Donald Bruner 
8Dorisdean Brush 

Robert Dawson Burdick II 
Richard Gavin Burns 
Anthony David Campana 
’Lana Lorraine Carpenter 
William Whitney Carpenter 
Ann Lois Carter 
Kathleen Moore Carter 
Landon Kendal Carter 
Roy Alvin Carter 

Alexine Cazassa 

Wayne Stuart Chronister 


Terrence Davis Clancy 
Ronald Allen Clyde 
Terrence Ellsworth Cole 
Ernest Jager Contreras 
3Penelope Anne Cook 
Robert S, Cope 
Douglas N. Cornford 
Marilyn Jean Cottle 
William Harold Crocker II 
James B. Crossland 
Chris Lyle Crow 
Marilyn Hooper Crow 
Paul W. Curley 
Donald William Dailey 
*John Hagan Dauwalder 
Robert Scott Davidson, Jr. 
Nancy Theanne Davis 
Gordon Lee Davison 
Nancy Carol Deaver 
sKatherine Winifred Delaney 
3Daniel Browder Demaree 
Victor Dalip Singh Dhillon 
Sally Jane Dietze 
Daniel Gregory Dinsmoor 
Robert Lawrence Doyle 
Richard Alison Dreher 
Jack Louis Drucker, Jr. 
Harry Leland Ducey 
Joyce Fernandez Duda 
8Mary Patricia Duemler 
Merilyn Ruth Eakin 
Sally Marie Eggstaff 
Kendall James Engelund 
2Russell J. Erickson, Jr. 


Mary Frances Jacoby Espenschied 


Ann Louise Evans 
Barbara Bass Evans 
Raymond Charles Ewing 
Noreen Ann Fox 

Jerome Howard Franklin 
Violetta Marguerita Fuehr 
Dudley Myron Gibford 
Victor Clyde Gilliland 
Joan Shaylor Gillette 
Geraldine Jane Glover 
Robert Lawson Goodwin 
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Miriam Anna Gorton 
Alvin Franklin Gow 
Howard Seward Gray 
2Douglas Arthur Greenlee 
Sherrie Ann Ross Gustafson 
Richard Paul Haddon 
Nancy Marie Hadley 
Jean Dickson Haimson 
Nancy Helen Halden 
John Dore Hause 

8David Ronald Hendricks 
Richard Wagner Henniger IT 
Katherine Ann Hentz 
1Robert S. Hepler 

Edgar Albert Hier, Jr. 
Richard Earl Hill 
Marlene Hober Hitt 
Patricia L. Hoffman 
Janet Chandler Holladay 
3Katherine Coopland Horn 
Jan Houghton 

Douglas Goss Howard 
John Edward Howard 
Shirley Jean Howe 

Robert C. Howlett 
Sandra Jane Humble 

D. Warren Hymer 
William Horace Jervis, Jr. 
Claire Louise Ruenitz Johnson 
Edwin M. Johnson 

Roger Leroy Johnson 
Edwin Arnal Jones 
Sharon Loraine Jones 
Gordon Callison Kear] 
Barbara Ann Keen 
Shelby Jo Keeran 

Jack French Kemp 
Lawrence Bartlett Kemper 
Richard Ainsworth Kerns 
Gary Barton Kertson 
Frank Arthur Kilpatrick 
Rodney Kisich 

George Edward kKlump 
2Judith E. Knox 
Henri Pierre Lallande, Jr. 
5Bryce Richard LaMotte 
Dennis Niel Lanterman 
Jane Cameron Lare 
2Carol Anne Larsen 

2Janet Leone Larson 
Albert Frederick Lawrence 
Darryl Lee 

Mary Kathryn Lewis 
3Yvonne Elizabeth Lewis 
James Edmund Lingan 


Judith Ann Link 

John Andrew Logan 

Nalda Lombardi 

Richard Estrada Lopez 
Zana Ruth McAlexander 
Robert Reed McBurney 
John Hamilton McDonnell 
?Shirley Ann McDonnell 
3Mary Lou Smith MacGregor 
Joanne EF McHenry 

Ann Elizabeth McKnight 
Sarah McMillan 

Earl Rollier McNinch 

Alan F McQueen 

John Robert McSween 
Barbara Jean Manley 
Robert Alan Manns 
Jacquelyn Gertrude Mantle 
Carlos J. Marletto, Jr. 


Mary Marjorie Homan Marshall 


Dorothy Mae Martolio 


_ Jacquelyn Lee Mathers 


Marilyn Matter 

Victor Armando Medrano 
David Ross Merrihugh 
Thomas Klaus Meyer 
3Millard George Mier 
Lorelee Darrow Millar 
Charles E. Miller 

Charles Edmund Miller 
Ruth Meeker Miller 
?Margot Nadine Monteverde 
Marilyn Kay Montgomery 
Richard Avedis Moomjian 
James Ernest Mora 
Stanley Frank Morner 
Patricia Ann Mouillesseaux 
William H. Mundy 
1Marilyn Kay Murray 
Peter Norton 

Gretchen Anne Odell 
Richard R. Ohrbom 
Thomas Malcolm Ohlson 
Richard Alan Orb 

Ronald Dale Oswald 
Chauncey Wightman Pa 
Lucia Palmer 

Shirley Louise Pannier 


3Mary Elizabeth Parmenter 


Richard E. Pendergast, Jr. 
Lorelie Rose Perriguey 
Esther Abrams Peterman 


3Arnold Allen Peterson 


James William Petit 
Gary E. Philp 
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2Stanley Clement Plog 
Dorothy Anne Polk 

Don Gilbert Porter 
Thomas Albert Ramsey 
David Franklin Randolph 
Russell Lawrence Ray, Jr. 
Neville William Reay, Jr. 
Elizabeth Marie Reeb 
2Judith Ann Reed 

Robert Marvin Ricks 
Jonathan Baird Ritchie 
Patricia Belle Robinson 
Nicholas S. Rodionoff 
Beverly Lou Roehr 

Gloria Rowe 

James Robert Ruston 
3Fred A. Ryle, Jr. 

Patricia MacLeod Sanders 
Robert Marcus San Miguel 
2Frederick E. Sauer, Jr. 
Carolyn Gwen Schwab 
Phillip Hudson Scott 
Richard Lawrence Sellman 
Nancy Ann Shanley 
Gordon Lloyd Smith 
Louisa Clair Snell 
Howard M. Spector 
Donald Robert Spivey 
Lyle Beazell Steadman 
Arthur L. Steen 

Charles Wesley Stein 
Constance Ann Stewart 
Burton Weaver Stokesbary 
Elsa Jean Stoutenburg 
Jane Selnes Stowe 
sMarilyn Strauss 


Degrees 


Edward Richard Stuedli 
Denise Everett Taylor 
Leni Tempelaar-Lietz 
Keith Norman Thomas, Jr. 
2Michael Lee Thomas 
Stuart Hale Thomason 
Lois Anna Thompson 
Don Charles Tompkins 
Dorothy June Trigon 
°Barbara Jane Tripp 
Virginia van den Steenhoven 
Joy Veazey 

Rex Robert Waggoner, Jr. 
$Carolyn Ann Walker 
3Rheta Baron Walling 
Stuart Alan Walling 
Meri-Martha Wascsepinecz 
3Susan Elaine Watson 
Carol Anne Weber 
8Marilyn Harrison Weir 
Corinna Allison Whitney 
Robert Edward Wild 
John David Wilhelm 
Barbara Louise Wilke 
Charlotte Reynolds Willmarth 
Carolyn Wilmshurst 
Renee Esther Wingerson 
Clark William Wissler 
Ann Rowine Wollman 
Kenneth G. Wolters 
David Titus Woodruff 
Nellanne Worrell 

Larry Gilbert Wray 

Jane Ann Twomey Wright 
Philip Webster Wright 
Joan Catherine Ziegler 
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SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1956-57 


Doctor‘of Divinity 2.00. eele cele Ses oe Dee a errr 2 
Doctor of Laws 5 .. sass aide ll ae eee ale nate rane PER AN ie 3. 
Master of Arts .)....5 t5ice sige seen tp eee oft oe ste ie on ot wal 19 | 
Bachelor of Arts 1.0. 02806 edd Oka nw na. ats oo 27ap | 


HONORS AWARDED IN 1956-57 


Graduation Honors of Summa Cum Laude, Magna Cum Laude and Cum Laude are | 
indicated in the list of Bachelors of Arts. 

During the year 1956-57 the following students were elected to the Delta Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa: 


Lawrence John Arnold Shirley Ann McDonnell 

G. Eleanore Barte Millard George Mier 

Joyce Elvia Brown Margot Nadine Monteverde 
John Hagan Dauwalder Marilyn Kay Murray 
Russell J. Erickson, Jr. Mary Elizabeth Parmenter 
Raymond Charles Ewing Stanley Clement Plog 
Douglas Arthur Greenlee Judith Ann Reed 

Robert S. Hepler Fred A. Ryle, Jr. 

Judith E. Knox Frederick E. Sauer, Jr. 
Carol Anne Larsen Michael Lee Thomas 


Janet Leone Larson 
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HOW TO GET TO OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


_ By Automobile. From Los Angeles, take the Pasadena Freeway north to Ave- 
nue 52 (about 414 miles from the four-level interchange shown on the map). 


Turn left on Avenue 52 three blocks to North Figueroa. Turn left on Figueroa 
two blocks to Avenue 50. Turn right on Avenue 50 and follow it for a mile 


/ and a quarter to York Boulevard. Turn left on York four blocks to Armadale 
_ Avenue. Turn right on Armadale one block to the Occidental campus, 


From Pasadena, follow Colorado Street west to Eagle Rock Boulevard. Turn 


left on Eagle Rock Boulevard for about two-thirds of a mile to Westdale 


—— 


Avenue. Turn left on Westdale two blocks to the Occidental campus. 

From Glendale, follow Colorado Street east to Eagle Rock Boulevard. Turn 
right on Eagle Rock Boulevard about two-thirds of a mile to Westdale Avenue. 
Turn left on Westdale two blocks to the Occidental campus. 

From Hollywood Freeway, Harbor Freeway, Santa Ana Freeway, or San 
Bernardino Freeway, follow the freeway to the four-level interchange in the 
heart of Los Angeles, where all the freeways join, then follow the Pasadena 
Freeway north as described in Paragraph 1 above. 


By Bus. Take either the No. 6 bus or the Eagle Rock “5” bus, northbound, on 


Broadway in downtown Los Angeles. Ride to end of No. 6 line, or to Avenue 
46 on the “5” line. 


| a Motor Coach. From Glendale, eastbound coaches of the Asbury Rapid 
ra 


nsit System connect with the “5” bus line in Eagle Rock, as do westbound 
coaches of the same system from Pasadena. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR CORRESPONDENCE 


The Post Office Address of Occidental College is 1600 Campus Road, 
Los Angeles 41, California. 


Correspondence concerning general interests of the College should be 
addressed to the President. 


Inquiry concerning faculty appointments and academic interests should 
be addressed to the Dean of the Faculty. 


Other inquiries should be addressed to the officers named below: 


Admission of students . . . . . . . . . Director of Admissions 
Alumniaffairs . . . . . . . . Coordinator of Alumni Activities 
Business affairs. . 2. 1 8 0s ee ee 
Catalogues and bulletins. . . . . . . . Secretary of the Faculty 
Public events and lectures . . . . . . . Director of Thorne Halil 
Scholarships, employment and student aid . . Director of Student Aid 
Studentaffairs . . . .. . . . . . «. . JGR 
Summer Session . . . . . . . . Director of the Summer Session 
‘Transcripts of Records, etc. . . . . . . «|. 9 
Veterans’ affairs . . 2. . 68). 6 ew 
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A WORD TO PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 


A college catalogue must serve many pur- 
poses, but one of its most important functions 
is to give to prospective students and their 
parents information which will be helpful in 
choosing a college. A review of the Table of 
Contents on pages 6 and 7 will help you to 
locate such information as may be of special 
interest to you. If you do not find answers to 
questions which you may have in mind, 
please feel free to write to officers of the col- 
lege as indicated inside the front cover of this 
bulletin. You are most cordially invited to 
visit the Occidental College campus whenever 
it may be convenient for you to do so. 
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EXISTING BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


Johnson Hall of Letters 

Fowler Hall of Science 

Swan Hall (Men’s Residence) 

Alumni Gymnasium 

Women’s Gym (to be removed) 

E. S. Field Memorial Building and 
Taylor Swimming Pool 

Patterson Athletic Field 

West Bleachers 

East Bleachers 

Mary Norton Clapp Library 

Art Building 

Freeman College Union— 
Dining Halls 

Target Range 

Thorne Hall 

Music Quadrangle 

Orr Hall (Women’s Residence) 
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Erdman Hall (Women’s Residence 
Newcomb Hall (Women’s Reside; 
Haines Hall (Women’s Residence! 
Administrative Home 
Emmons Health Center 
Wylie Hall (Men’s Residence) 
Stewart-Cleland Hall 

(Men’s Residence) 
Bell-Young Hall (Men’s Residenc 
President's House 
Faculty Club—Alumni Headquari 
Tennis Courts 
Administrative Home 
Hillside Theatre 
Moore Zoological Laboratory 
Alphonzo Bell Field 
W. W. Anderson Baseball Field 
Spencer Field House (Baseball) 


PROJECTED BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


Administration 

Science Lecture Hall 
and Laboratories 

Science Laboratory 

Prepared Site for Future 
Campus Expansion 


Alumni Gymnasium Addition 
Music—Speech Group 
Chapel Group 

Women’s Dormitory Addition 
Men’s Residence Hall 
Parking 


FUTURE BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


Practice Infield 


Redwood Circle Improvement 


Graduate Humanities and 
Social Sciences 

Additional Fine Arts 

Mary Stewart Health Clinic 
Addition 

Memorial Tower 

Memorial Gate 


Men’s Residence Hall 
2 Baseball Stands 

Future Tennis Courts 

Hillside Theatre— 

Stage Improvement 
Corporation Yard 
Maintenance Shops and Offic 
Moore Laboratory Addition 
(Library and Museum) 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 
1958-59 


FIRST SEMESTER 
SEPTEMBER 11, Thursday—SEPTEMBER 12, Friday: Registration. 
SEPTEMBER 15, Monday: Classes Begin. 


NovEMBER 27, Thursday, through NovEMBER 30, Sunday: Thanksgiving 
Vacation. 


DECEMBER 13, Saturday, through January 4, Sunday: Christmas Vaca- 
tion. 


January 16, Friday: Classes End. 


January 21, Wednesday, through JANuaRy 29, Thursday: Final Course 
Examinations. 


SECOND SEMESTER 
FEBRUARY 5, Thursday—FeEsruary 6, Friday: Registration. 
Fepruary 9, Monday: Classes Begin. 
Marcu 21, Saturday, through Marcu 29, Sunday: Easter Vacation. 
May 29, Friday: Classes End. 


June 1, Monday—JuNeE 2, Tuesday: Comprehensive Examinations for 
June and September Degree Candidates (unless previously completed). 


JUNE 3, Wednesday, through JUNE 12, Friday: Final Course Examina- 
tions. 


JUNE 14, Sunday: Commencement. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1959 


JUNE 22, Monday—Juty 31, Friday, inclusive. 
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HISTORY AND PURPOSE 


Occidental College is a college of the liberal arts and sciences, co-educa- 
tional, independent and non-sectarian but church-related, which offers a 
practical liberal education in a thoroughly democratic environment. 

Founded on April 20, 1887, in the City of Los Angeles, the college 
moved in 1914 to its present campus of more than one hundred acres. 
This property originally was a part of the great San Rafael Rancho and 
the spirit of friendliness and hospitality which pervades the campus 
maintains the tradition of early California days. The area is now a resi- 
dential section, free from downtown noise and confusion. However, 
Occidental faculty and students enjoy the advantages of life in a large 
metropolitan center: proximity to famous libraries, museums, observa- 
tories, concert halls and technical, industrial and commercial centers. 
The college is located in a region of great influence in modern culture, 
industry and civilization. 

Throughout the seventy-one years of its development, Occidental has 
held closely to the fundamental objectives of its founders. Its program in 
1958, as in 1887, is that of a purposely small Christian college dedicated 
to the development of young men and women of mental ability and good 
character capable of taking an effective place in society. Its original pro- 
spectus stated: ‘““The aim of the College is to secure an education that is 
broad and thorough and to realize a culture that is practical and Christian” 

The educational plan of Occidental College provides for a balanced 
combination of general and specialized study. Opportunity is offered for 
the development of skills in communication through effective writing 
and speaking of the English language and for the mastery of certain 
basic techniques of healthful living, thought and expression. An inte- 
erated understanding and appreciation of man’s cultural heritage in the 
social sciences, the natural sciences, the humanities, religion and phi- 
losophy result from the first two years of the undergraduate program. 
Through upper division work and, in some cases, graduate study each 
student is expected to develop competence in one or more specialized 
areas of knowledge. Opportunity is provided for gaining an understand- 
ing of the vocational or professional significance of each major offered 
in the college. Although Occidental is not a vocational school in any 
narrow sense, sound and thorough background for many professions and 
occupations is provided through workshops, field work, laboratories, 
internships and a well-rounded school of teacher training. Occidental 
assumes, and the record of its graduates bears this out, that a liberal edu- 
cation, coupled with adequate preparation for making a living, provides 
the college graduate with abilities and insights which permit him to 
achieve a higher degree of success than he would experience with 
technical or vocational competence alone. 
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History and Purpose 


Perhaps the most practical aspect of what Occidental seeks to accom- 
plish through its teaching, through its various activities, and through its 


_ influence as a college community is to develop in its students strength of 


character, moral purpose and a well-adjusted personality as well as intel- 
lectual competence. A sincere attempt is made to emphasize the spirit of 
service and to help students live calmly and with perspective amid the 
many tensions of the modern world, 

No college can exist away from and unrelated to the society of which 


_ itis a part. Occidental hopes that its students may understand the forces 
_ which have led to the world as it is; may develop a vision of the world 


as it may me; and may master the disciplines to work with their fellows 


to achieve the enduring gains possible at this particular time in the 
history of man. 


Occidental has long been recognized for academic excellence. In 1918 


_ it was placed on the accredited list of the Association of American Uni- 
_ versities and remained continuously on that highly selected list until the 


Association discontinued its accreditation function in 1948. It is on the 
accredited list of the Western College Association; its women graduates 
are accepted into membership in the American Association of University 
Women, and by authority of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion it has the right of recommending candidates for elementary, sec- 
ondary and junior college teachers’ certificates. The Delta Chapter of Phi 


_ Beta Kappa, the fourth to be organized of the seven chapters in Califor- 
_ mia, was established at Occidental in 1926. The college is on the approved 
_ list of the American Chemical Society. 


A cordial and cooperative relationship exists at Occidental between 


faculty and students. The college has a faculty of about one hundred 
_members chosen for their competence and their personal qualities. At 
_ the present time the undergraduate student body is limited to fourteen 
_ hundred. Participation in student affairs, with a wide degree of responsi- 


bility placed in the hands of the students themselves, marks the extra- 


_ Curricular program of the college. Counseling concerning academic and 


personal affairs is informal and effective. Many student enterprises are 
conducted under the supervision of joint faculty and student committees. 

Occidental was founded by a group of Presbyterian ministers and lay- 
men and maintains the tradition and spirit of a non-sectarian Christian 
istitution as called for in its charter. The college reports annually to 
the Board of Christian Education of the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. concerning both its financial condition and its academic pro- 
gram, even though not organically connected with that church. Also, at 


_ the request of the college, a committee of visitation is appointed annually 


by the Synod of California. The college cordially acknowledges its grati- 


_ tude to the church for its aid in many ways and appreciates the recogni- 


tion accorded by the United Presbyterian Ghurch’ (U.S:AL efor “is 
character as a college of Christian ideals and service. 
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History and Purpose 


A college such as Occidental exists because of the confidence and sup- 
port of many people. The following list of presidents of Occidental Col- 
lege is presented as a reminder of the devotion and leadership of those 
who have served throughout the years in unifying the forces which have 
contributed to Occidental its strength and support. 


REV. SAMUEL H, WetLER, D.D. oo... eee 1887-1891 
J MEtLvitte McPuHerron, M.A. 00). 4.2. 1891-1894, 
Bev. ErBpert N..Conprt, VLA. 2). s. 2... 0 a0 1894-1896 
Rev. James W. Parkaiuy, MAA... 1896-1897 
Rev: Guy W, WapswortH, D:D... ..:..... 29. eee 1897-1905 
Rev. WiLi1am STEwArT Youne, D.D. (Acting President) ... 1905-1906 
Joan Winuis Barr, LL.D., Lart.D:.. «.. 20.) eee 1906-1916 
Tuomas Grecory Burt, Pu.D. (Acting President) ........ 1916-1917 
Rey. Siuas Evans, D.D., LL.D. .....05. 5. 7 1917-1920 
Tuomas Grecory Burt, Pu.D. (Acting President) ........ 1920-1921 
Rev. Remsen D.'Brrap, D.D., LL.D LEDS?) See 1921-1946 
RoBert G. CLELAND, Pu.D. (Acting President) 
First Semester ....¢.0....... oe 9. ee see 1927-1928 
ArTHuR G. Coons, Ph.D. (Acting President) ........... 1945-1946 
ArtHuR G. Coons, Pa.D., LL.D., Sc.D. (Econ.) 3 eee 194.6- 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CAMPUS 


Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred twenty acres in the 


northeast section of Los Angeles, six miles from the City Hall and mid- 


_ way between Pasadena and Hollywood. The campus lies on the slope of a 


low range of hills and the location of buildings and the landscaping have 
been planned to take full advantage of this hillside situation. 

The present plant includes twenty-three major buildings and several 
other structures (see pages 8-9). The buildings were planned by Myron 
Hunt, A.I.A., and H. C. Chambers, A.I.A., thus creating a unification of 
design which is harmonious and pleasing. During the year 1955-56 the 


firm of Pereira and Luckman was engaged as college architect. 


CENTRAL CAMPUS 


THE CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a compre- 


_ hensive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape consultant, and 


_ the college architects, with funds provided by Mr. Alphonzo E, Bell, ’g5. 
JoHNsoN Hatz is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T: Johnson of Los Angeles, 
_who are credited with various other generosities to the college. In John- 
son Hall are located the administrative offices and approximately thirty 
faculty offices and classrooms. In the building is a chapel of Old English 
type, known as Alumni Hall, seating four hundred fifty. Erected 1914. 
Fow er Hat.., erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of Pasa- 
dena by his daughter and grand-daughter, provides classrooms, labora- 
tories and offices for the science departments. The Calvin O, Esterly Me- 
morial Museum of Natural Science and the Frank J. Smiley Geological 
Collection are also located in this building. Erected 1914. 
THe KENNETH T. Norris HAut oF ScIENCE, containing THE Earnie M. 
_JorcENsEN LABORATORIES in Biology and Chemistry and THE SAMUEL B. 
Moser ScieENcE Lecture Hatts, recognizes the vision and the gener- 
osity of three members of the Board of Trustees and their wives. This 
building includes an auditorium seating 225, two lecture rooms, labora- 
tories and offices for the departments of Biology and Chemistry. Under 
construction, 1958. 

Tue Mary Norton Criarp Lisrary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. Norton 
in memory of her daughter, Mrs, E. P. Clapp. In addition to the reference, 
periodical and stack rooms, this building also provides conference rooms, 
a seminar room, and a graduate students’ reading room. Erected 1 924. 

| During the year 1954-55 gifts from the Clapp family made it possible to 
double the size of the Library by the addition of wings on the east and west 
sides, These additions provide a browsing room, reading rooms and addi- 
tional stack space. A Fine Book room has been equipped and furnished 
through gifts from the Carl F Braun family as a memorial to Carl F Braun. 
Tur Ropert FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION serves as a center for the social 
life of the campus. It includes dining rooms, a soda fountain and lounges, 
one of which has been named in memory of Mrs. Julia A. Pipal, for many 
years Director of Residence and Social Activities. This building also con- 
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Campus 


tains student body offices, the Bookstore, the College Post Office, the offices 
of the Graduate Manager and the Purchasing Agent, the Plant Offices 
and the central heating plant. Erected 1928; addition completed 1956. In 
1953 and 1954, certain improvements of the private dining room and the 
reception lounge were made possible by gifts from Mr. and Mrs. Carl Ef 
Braun and the C, EF Braun Co. 

HELEN G. Emmons MEmoriat is the gift of G. E. Emmons in memory 
of his wife. This building is a health center for the treatment of minor 
illness. Erected 1936. 

THe Epwarp Hayes Morse Memoria Osservatory is the gift of Mrs. 
Morse in memory of her husband. It consists of a 12-foot dome housing a 
15-inch reflecting telescope of the Newtonian type with electric driving 
mechanism. An 8-inch Cassegrain reflector, a 6-inch Newtonian reflector, 
and a solar telescope with motor-driven ceoloca complete the Morse 
collection of astronomical instruments. Erected 1944. | 

THE Rosert T. Moore Lazoratory or Zoowoey is the gift of Dr. Rob- 
ert I. Moore and Margaret C. Moore of Borestone Mountain, Monson, 
Maine, as Trustees of the Orcutt and Margaret Trusts. This building con- 
tains the Robert T: Moore Collection of fifty thousand specimens of birds 
and mammals and has classroom and research facilities, Erected 1951. 

Tue Art BurLpine, south of the Library, makes available three stu- 
dios, one classroom, a work room and office space for the Art Department. 
Erected 1955. 

THe Facutty CLius and ALUMNI HEADQUARTERS occupy a building 
erected in 1922 as the President’s House and in recent years used as a 
women’s residence, Through the generosity of the Carl EF Braun Trust 
this building was remodeled and refurnished in 1957 for its present use. 


THORNE HALL AREA 


BeLLe WiLBerR THORNE HAtt, the college auditorium, was erected by 
Charles H. Thorne in memory a his wife. In addition to the auditorium, 
seating one thousand, the building provides a large stage, practice and 
rehearsal rooms for draraa and choral groups, and other facilities for the 
Music and Speech Departments. The four-manual Skinner organ is the 
sift of Mr. and Mrs, Euclid W. McBride. Erected 1938. 

Tue Music BuiLpine, providing departmental offices, practice rooms 
and an organ studio, is in ne form of a quadrangle adjacent to the Thorne 
Auditorium. The building and its equipment are the gift of several 
friends of the college. Erected 1929. 


RESIDENCES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
James Swan HAtt, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a residence 
hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasadena as a tribute 
to her husband. It accommodates seventy-five men. Erected 1914. 
HeErBert G. Wy iz Hatz, a men’s residence named in honor of a gen- 
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TUDENT TEACHING IN NEARBY SCHOOLS, BOTH ELEMENTARY AND SE 
ONDARY, IS UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF OCCIDENTAL’S 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


CENTRAL QUADRANGLE. THERE ARE TWENTY-THREE MAJOR BUILDINGS ON 
OCCIDENTAL’S CAMPUS OF ONE HUNDRED TWENTY ACRES 


THE NEW NORRIS HALL OF SCIENCE UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN 1958-59 WILL PROVIDE SOME 
OF THE NATION’S MOST ADVANCED FACILITIES FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN SCIENCE 
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THE MUSIC, ART AND SPEECH DEPARTMENTS PRESENT MANY PUBLIC PERFORMANCES, SUCH 
AS THE UNIQUE FESTIVAL OF FINE ARTS IN 1958 TO HELP STUDENTS AND 
PUBLIC EVALUATE CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


STEWART-CLELAND HALL IS ONE OF FOUR RESIDENCES WHICH ACCOMMO- 
DATE A TOTAL OF 367 MEN ON CAMPUS 
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LIVING ON CAMPUS IS PROVIDED FOR 386 WOMEN IN ORR, HAINES, ERD- 
MAN AND NEWCOMB HALLS 


Campus 


erous patron of the college and a member of the Board of Trustees, is a 
building which provides rooms for seventy-five men. Erected 1940. 

| SrEwart-CLELAND HALL, a men’s residence named in honor of Milton 
and Mary W. Stewart, generous benefactors of the college for a long 
‘period of years; and Robert Glass Cleland, ’07, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
historian, author, Professor of History, formerly Dean of the F aculty 
and Vice-President, and member of the Board of ‘Trustees; his father, the 
Reverend Robert W. Cleland; his mother, Sallie Glass Cleland; his brother 
T. Horace Cleland, ’03; and his wife, Muriel Stewart Cleland. This mod- 
ern building houses 134, freshmen, a head resident and ten senior proctors. 
Erected 1953. 

BELL: YouNG HALL, a men’s residence named in memory of two fam- 
ilies of great significance in the life of the college, recognizes especially 
Mr. James G, Bell, a founder, Mr. Alphonzo E. Bell, onetime president 
of the Board of ‘Trustees and great benefactor, and Dr. and Mrs. William 
Stewart Young, Dr. Young having been a founder and for fifty years the 
secretary of the Board of Trustees. This building honors also the members 
| of these two families. It accommodates 107 men, Erected 1956. 
| Berrua Harton Orr Hatt, the first unit of the group of residences for 
' women, was given by William Meade Orr in memory of his wife. This 
hall offers living quarters to sixty-five women. Erected 1925. 

GrAcE CARTER ERDMAN HA_L, the second of the residences for women, 
_was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erdman. It was made 
possible in part by gifts from Mrs. Calvin Pardee, Mrs. Charles R. Erd- 
'man, Professor Erdman, and friends, and in part by college funds. Erd- 
man Hall accommodates seventy women. Erected 1927. 
| Hatnes Hatz, built in honor of Mr. Francis Haines and Mrs. Mary 
rr Haines, his wife, is the third of the residences for women. Erected in 

940 to accommodate seventy-five students, this building was enlarged 

0 provide space for thirty-two additional women in 1954. 

ANNA CLuTE Newcoms Hatt, a residence for 137 women students, 

s named in recognition of Mrs. James G. Newcomb, trustee and bene- 

factor, who has shown great interest in the welfare of the women students 
and has rendered many services to the college. Erected 1956. 

_ For the year 1958-59, twenty-two apartments for married students are 
available on the campus. 


| | HILLSIDE THEATRE 


ie Hitisipr Tueatre. The first unit of this structure is the gift of the 
gle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, ’95, Mr. William Meade 
<6 Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the college. In the main it 


s Greek in design, but has a raised stage and a circular orchestral pit 
ipproached by a stepped ramp. The theatre has a seating capacity of 
ipproximately five thousand, and is noted for its picturesque location and 
remarkable acoustic properties. Erected 1925. 
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GYMNASIUM, ATHLETIC AND RECREATIONAL FACILITIES | 


THe ALUMNI GYMNASIUM, a reinforced concrete structure situated 
south of Patterson Stadium, provides a basketball floor and offices for the 
Department of Physical Education. It was constructed from gifts by 
Alumni and Associated Students. Erected 1926. 

Tue E, S. FiELD Memoria BurLpinc and the TAYLor SwIMMING Poot 
complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gymnasium, providing locker 
rooms and an open-air steam-heated swimming pool. The pool was the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs, J. Hartley Taylor and their daughter, Mary Barbara 
Taylor, ’29, and the Field Building honors Mr. E. S, Field, first president 
of the Board of Trustees. Erected 1930, 

THE WomeEN’s Gymnasium. Erected 1922. | 

THe W. C. Patterson STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named in honor 
of a friend and former trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The sta- 
dium has a seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and provides a 
football field, track, and other facilities for physical education and out- 
door sports. Erected 1916. 

Tue W. W. ANDERSON BASEBALL FIELD is located to the north and east 
of Stewart-Cleland Hall. A baseball field house, gift of Paul Spencer, ’28, 
was constructed in 1957-58 on Anderson Field to house Varsity, Fresh- 
man and visiting baseball teams. 

There are six TENNis Courts on the campus, three of which are the 
gift or Mr. A. E. Bell, ’95, president of the Board of Trustees from 1938 
to 1945, and one the gift of A. C. Way. 


ADMINISTRATION HOMES 


THE PresipeNt’s House, located above the women’s residence quad- 
rangle and adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, is of the California Monterey 
style of architecture. Erected 1932. 

Two other campus residences are available for administrative officers, 
one, of the California Monterey style of architecture, occupying a hill- 
side location adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, erected 1932; and one of 
contemporary style of architecture, occupying a site opposite the Presi- 
dent’s House, erected 1951. 

GENERAL 
Campus REGRADING, an extensive project converting eighteen acres ito 
usable land for the men’s campus area, was completed early in 1947. A 
site for a dormitory (Stewart-Cleland) was provided. A baseball field 
was created in the large canyon by the use of the excavated earth as a 
fill. Approximately one-half the cost was a gift from Alphonzo E. Bell, ’95. 

Gates. Three of the six entrances to the campus are marked by orna- 
mental gates erected by the following persons: ; 

Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. 

Westgate Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 

Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 
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i ADMISSION 


Enrollment at Occidental College is limited and the number of applicants 
each semester exceeds the places available for new students. Admission 
_ of both resident and non-resident students is therefore competitive, Selec- 
tion is based on all available information concerning the aptitudes, inter- 
ests, scholastic achievement and personal qualifications of each applicant, 
and decisions by the Committee on Admissions reflect judgment combin- 
ing all of these factors. 
_ Although chronological order of filing requests for consideration has 
little bearing on final selection, early application by both resident and 
non-resident students is desirable. The Director of Admissions will be 
{ glad to arrange for personal interviews to discuss preparation for college 
work or plans for college courses. No formal action concerning the 
admission of September candidates is taken before March 15; however, 
preliminary evaluations will be made as soon as all of an applicant’s 
credentials, including aptitude test scores, are on file. 
Approximately 350 freshmen (men and women) may be admitted in 
_ September. Transfers with advanced standing are accepted both in Sep- 
_ tember and in February, the number depending upon vacancies, each 
semester. Formal application should be filed before March 15 for the fall 
semester and December 15 for the spring semester, First selections by 
‘the Committee on Admissions usually are announced within one month 
after these dates. Further selection will be made upon completion of 
. applications until all space for the semester has been assigned and stu- 
_ dents who are unable to file before the dates for first selection are invited 
to review their cases with the Director of Admissions, 


APPLICATION PROCEDURES 


Each person seeking admission is asked to file, on application forms 
provided by the office of the Director of Admissions, the following 
information: 


. 
. 
. 


_ 1. A formal application for admission, supplemented by a small photo- 
_ graph and a statement briefly outlining the applicant’s reasons for going 
ito college and the factors which have led him to choose Occidental as the 
college he would like to attend. An application fee of ten dollars must 
accompany each formal request for consideration; this fee is non- 


_ refundable. 


2. Official transcripts of academic records. In the case of students seek- 

_ ing admission with advanced standing, the Committee on Admission asks 
for detailed records of high school work as well as complete transcripts 

from all institutions attended after graduation from high school. 
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3. Statements from three persons who are qualified to judge the can- 
didate’s personal qualifications and intellectual ability. One of these 
statements should come from a counselor, vice-principal or principal of 
the school last attended; one from a teacher and the third from a refer- 
ence of the applicant’s own choice who knows him well and who, if 
possible, is familiar with Occidental College. 


4. All applicants for admission, either as freshmen or with advanced 
standing, are required to take an aptitude test. Freshmen take the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination Board (see 
statement below). Students wishing to transfer from junior colleges or 
from other four-year institutions may take either the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test of the College Entrance Examination Board or the test offered at the 
Occidental College campus periodically throughout the year. Specific 
dates for the test administered at the college may be obtained from the 
Director of Admissions. A fee of two dollars is charged for this test; this 
fee is non-refundable. 


5. Students whose aptitude test scores, scholastic records and personal 
qualifications are acceptable are asked to file detailed medical histories 
and physicians’ statements for consideration by the health staff of the 
college before final action is taken on their applications for admission. 
See page 53 for detailed statement concerning required information. — 


Upon notification of acceptance, deposit of $25.00 is required toward 
tuition for the first semester of attendance. In addition, students accepted 
into college halls of residence are required to deposit $50.00 toward room 
rent. As rooms are rented for the entire college year, this deposit applies 
on room rent for the second semester. In case of withdrawal, $10.00 of 
the tuition deposit and $40.00 of the room deposit will be refunded pro- 
vided written notice of cancellation is received in the Admissions office 
on or before July fifteenth from fall semester applicants or January first 
from applicants accepted for the spring semester. No refund will be made 
after these dates. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 


The Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination Board 
is given each year in all parts of the United States and various foreign 
countries. During the academic year 1958-59, the College Entrance 
Examination Board will hold examinations on each of the following dates: 


Saturday, December 6, 1958 Saturday, March 14, 1959 
Saturday, January 10, 1959 Saturday, May 16, 1959 
Saturday, February 14, 1959 Wednesday, August 12, 1959 
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Applicants for fall admission are requested to take the Scholastic Apti- 
tude ‘Test in December, January or February. Scores from the March 
examination may be considered, but the December, January and Febru- 


_ ary dates are strongly recommended. 


Copies of the Bulletin of Information may be obtained without charge 
from the College Entrance Examination Board. This Bulletin contains an 
application blank, rules regarding applications, fees and reports; rules 


for the conduct of the tests; and lists of examination centers. Separate 
booklets giving descriptions of the tests and sample questions and 
answers will be sent to each registered candidate. 


Candidates should make application by mail to the College Entrance 


_ Examination Board. Inquiries and applications should be addressed to 
RO. Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, California, by students who wish to take 
the examinations in any of the following states, territories or foreign 
-areas: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
' Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Territory of Alaska, ‘Ter- 
-ritory of Hawaii, Northwest Territory, Yukon Territory, Province of 


Alberta, Province of British Columbia, Province of Manitoba, Province 


_of Saskatchewan, Republic of Mexico, Australia, the Pacific Islands, in- 
cluding Japan and Formosa. Candidates applying for examination in any 
_ state or foreign area not given above should write to College Entrance 
_ Examination Board, PO. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Application forms will be sent to any teacher or candidate upon 


_request. When ordering the forms, candidates should state whether they 


wish applications for the December, January, February, March, May or 
August tests. Each application for the Scholastic Aptitude Test must be 


accompanied by a fee of seven dollars. All applications and fees should 
reach the appropriate office of the Board not later than the dates specified 


ee 


below: 
For examination centers located 
In the United States, Canada, In Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, Central and South America, 
Date of Tests Mexico or the West Indies and Australia 
December 6, 1958 November 15 October 18 
January 10, 1959 December 13 November 22 
February 14, 1959 January 24, December 27 
March 14, 1959 February 14 January 24. 
_ May 16, 1959 April 18 March 28 
_ August 12, 1959 July 22 June 24. 


Applications received after these closing dates will be subject to a 


penalty fee of three dollars in addition to the regular fee. An application 


received at a Board office later than two weeks prior to the date of the 
examination cannot be guaranteed acceptance. Candidates are urged to 
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send in their applications and fees as early as possible, preferably several 
weeks before the closing date. 

The Board will report the results of the tests to the institutions imdi- 
cated on the candidates’ applications. The college, in turn, will notify the 
candidates of the action taken upon their applications for admission. 
However, no action will be taken without full information as indicated 
on pages 23-24. 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


No rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed for entrance. It is recom- 
mended, however, that primary emphasis be given in high school pro- 
grams to the following subjects which are considered especially desirable 
as preparation for the course of a liberal arts college: English, foreign 
language, history, mathematics, and laboratory science. Special empha- 
sis should be given to those subjects which are directly related to the 
student’s proposed field of concentration in college. 

Grades of “A” and “B;’ or their equivalents, in high school subjects are 
interpreted as recommending the student for college work. In general, 
the minimum for favorable consideration of an application for admission 
is approximately a “B” average from high school. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT AND CREDIT 


Honors courses in accredited secondary schools may be considered for 
college placement and/or credit on an individual basis. Requests for con- 
sideration should be supplemented by the results of the Advanced Place- 
ment Tests given by the College Entrance Examination Board. 


ADMISSION OF TRANSFER STUDENTS 


Many students wish to transfer to Occidental College from junior col- 
leges or other four-year institutions. Each year the college is able to 
accommodate a number of students desiring to matriculate at the sopho- 
more, Junior or (in special circumstances) senior level. Students wishing 
to enter with advanced standing who have special problems or questions, 
particularly those relating to transfer of credits, are cordially invited to 
write or contact individually the Office of Admissions. Those who have 
transferred from junior colleges and other four-year institutions with 
satisfactory academic and personal records have, in general, made accept- 
able records and adjusted without complications to the total environment 
of Occidental College. 

Students wishing to transfer should present college Be, of “Ga 
average or better, together with statements of honorable dismissal from 
collegiate pean previously attended. Grades in previous academic 
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/work, scores in aptitude tests and personal references are considered in 
judging the applicant’s academic preparation and promise, 
' No college credit toward graduation is given for excess entrance units. 
_ Inno case will advanced standing be granted in excess of 100 units. Credit 
_as determined by admissions officers for work at other institutions is 

provisional during the first semester of attendance. 

In exceptional cases permission may be given to receive credit on 
examination for work equivalent to regular Occidental College courses, 
although not completed in an institution of recognized collegiate rank. 
Formal application for such examinations, with satisfactory evidence of 

_ work completed, must be presented to the Registrar. 
_ Information concerning graduate study, including requirements for 
admission to graduate standing, will be found on pages 69-74. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


Persons of maturity may be admitted as special students and may be so 
classified for one year. Upon satisfactory completion of a full year of 

work a special student may apply for classification as a candidate for the 

degree of Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in full 
all degree requirements. | 
No one will be admitted as a special student who has been in attend- 

ance at another institution within two years of the date of his application. 
Special students are subject to all of the rules and regulations which 
apply to regular undergraduate students. 


ADMISSION OF INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will be evalu- 

ated in accordance with the established regulations governing admission. 

Students from non-English speaking countries must present evidence 

of competence in English sufficient to permit them to follow Occidental 

_ College courses successfully. If it seems advisable the college may require 

an otherwise acceptable student either to pass an English aptitude test, or 

‘to take an intensive course in English for foreigners at an American 

institution which offers such courses, prior to establishing residence at 

Occidental. 

| Students from other countries must also present evidence that sufficient 

funds will be available for their travel, and for their academic and living 

_ expenses either through authorization to convert their native currencies 

into American dollars or from sources available in the United States. 

International students must not depend upon earnings from employment 

in the United States for any significant portion of these expenses, par- 

ticularly during the first two years of their stay. Furthermore, each inter- 

‘national student must have a bona fide sponsor in the United States who 
is willing and able to grant him financial and other aid as needed. 
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Insurance policies covering health, hospitalization and accident are 
required of all international students as a prerequisite to their registra- 
tion. Consult the International Students’ Adviser for details. 

A few scholarships are available to especially well-qualified interna- 
tional students. (See page 33.) 


ADMISSION OF VETERANS 


Honorably discharged veterans may apply for admission either in regu- 
lar standing or as special students, following procedures outlined in 
preceding paragraphs. 

Occidental College gives full recognition to in-service educational expe- 
rience, including both formal study and informal learning. Veterans may 
submit records of training courses, correspondence work or other educa- 
tional experience, and request evaluation of such records for possible 
credit toward a degree. 

Each veteran applying for entrance is required to include a true copy 
of his discharge certificate with his application. He is expected also to 
establish contact, preferably in person, with the Dean of Men. 
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; FEES AND EXPENSES 


Occidental College is an independent institution which receives no sup- 
_ port from taxes or other public funds, Each student is charged a tuition 
fee which covers about two-thirds of the cost of services given to him 
by the college. The balance of these costs is met by income from endow- 
ment and by gifts from trustees, parents, alumni and other friends who 
are interested in the type of education which this institution provides. 

The expenses of sudents at Occidental College are shown in the sched- 
ules which appear on pages 29-31. The college reserves the right to 
change fees, modify its services or change its programs should economic 
conditions or national emergency make it necessary to do so. 

Basic college expenses for a non-resident undergraduate student are 
_ $1,026 per year, and for a resident, $1,826. Books and supplies, special 
fees and personal expenses will vary with the individual. The college 
estimates that they will be between $200 and $500 per year. 


_ TUITION AND GENERAL FEES (Per Semester): 
Turrion—Undergraduate 


pulltime (twelve to eighteen units)? ...........0..05.565 $500.00 

Mewetec Clovetiutiits, HOPUME. -. oc 6 e's sings 2s oe pee whee 45.00 

PammeerTon less, DOr UNI aa. a he 4,0.00 
Turrion—Graduate 

Pilutiewtwelve to tiiteen Units )t. 0... a ee eae 350.00 

Deven (o eleven Units, Per Uniti... 6.6 se oe eee 30.00 

oe TL caf TESS SST aoe Th hor OA VA rg 25.00 


(Students in the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies 
consult page 73 for special rates under this program) 


t 

Le Ta ee il a a A a 10.00 
| AccipENT INsuRANCE (required of all full time students) .... 3.00 
_ APPLICATION FEE (Required of all new students) .......... 10.00 
| Apriruve Test (Required of all new students) ............. 2.00 
_ Summer SEssion (See Summer Session Bulletin) 


 1Tuition is the charge for instruction and general services of the college, including 


| privileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Health Center; admission to 
| all athletic and forensic contests sponsored by the college; and graduation. The privi- 
| lege of the Artist Series is extended to all full time students, subject to established ticket 


procedures and a student capacity of approximately 60% of Thorne Hall at each event. 
_ 2This fee is collected by the college for the student body which carries on its operations 
as a department of the college. The annual budget must receive the approval of the 
_ | President of the College. The funds are administered by the Executive Committee of the 
| Associated Student Body. The net worth, which changes with the results of operations 
| from year to year, is available for general college purposes under the direction of the 
_ Board of Trustees. The payment of the fee includes (1) subscription to the college paper 
_ and annual, (2) student body and class membership, (3) dues for membership in 
Associated Men Students and Associated Women Students. 
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Fees 


RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD: 
IWIEN’S RESIDENCES (eo. ee ee $380.00 to $4.00.00 


VWWOMEN’sS RESIDENCES «ij... class > 1 0 es 400.00 
(A deposit of $50.00 is required for reservation of a room) 


Tuition, room and board, student body and certain other fees are pay- 
able each semester on or before the day of registration. Deferred pay- 
ments may be arranged on the following basis: 

One-third or more in cash at registration. Balance may be paid one- 
third on the first day of the first month following registration, one-third 
on the first day of the second month following registration, and one “thing 
on the first day of the third month following registration. 

Other arrangements, satisfactory to the Comptroller, may be aaa 
before registration, but all college charges must be paid by December 1 
and May 1 of the fall and spring semesters, respectively. 

A service fee of $2.00 is charged for such deferred payment. Scholar- 
ships, loans and grants-in-aid given by the college may not be used in 
lieu of cash at registration. 


DEPARTMENTAL FEES: 
For exact fees see Course of Instruction. 


LABORATORY AND WORKSHOP, per Course .......... $2.00 to $ 9.50 

Arm Force B.0: TC... 0. 3.00 

CHEMISTRY BREAKAGE DEPOSIT ....)). 2... chee 7.50 

EpucatTion—Audio-Visual ...........). 2 7.00 
Student-Teaching, and Placement Fee, per unit ........ 5.00 
California State Compensation premium, 

per semester of student, teaching... : 77) jesse 4.00 
(These fees are non-refundable) 

Music, AppLrep—lIndividual Instruction «.. . “22 75.00 
Piano Class... :. 0 s)0s 6. does se ss ee 15.00 
Practice Fees—no charge for basic time allowed (See 

Page 129) 
For additional practice: 
Prano—s hours: per week: : 0.0... . 0... 3) 40 7.50 
Orcan—Thorne Hall, 1 hour per week .............. 9.00 
Music Building Organ, 1 hour per week ...... 5.00 


SPECIAL FEES: | 
Payable upon notice from Registrar’s or Comptroller’s Office. 
APPOINTMENT SERVICE RENEWAL, Department of Education. 5.00 
ASSEMBLY ExcusE—LATE REQUEST .......... 14 os 1.00 
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AvpiTor’s FEE, per unit: 
LECTURE CouRSES 


2) a ae oR el) Wicd ote at a Lao: 22.50 

CREATIVE Art Courses, including Art 153, Del Un bee cord 
CHANGE IN SCHEDULE AFTER First FRmpAY OF SEMESTER .... 2.00 
CrEeDIT BY EXAMINATION (Based on individual study ) 

Pie Ee Oe ee a0 a. EK sh co seis ves 09,004) Oh 0c ea eae 5.00 
Bisel (Coste REGEIPT FOR STUDENT Bid... .....05, 0624.24. 1.00 
Epucation DepartMENT—Application fee .............. 3.00 
EXAMINATIONS GIVEN AT AN IRREGULAR TIME ....... $1.00 to 3.00 
Excrss Unirs—Beyond Study List Limit, each ............ 35.00 
Lourrs—initialfee for foun years <2... 6. 6 oe es ie ys 3.00 
PHysicaL ExaMINATION—Late 

PincoVy BEKIAPTER REGISTRATION 6... 06. cease Jods. 55 1.00 

Eacu WEEK THEREAFTER ......... Eatin bane 50 
Slee en OLIN ater Cay atc. rs uel hes tls 1.00 
RESIDENCE Housr DuEs: Men .... $2.50 Women .... 3.00 
TEACHER’s CREDENTIAL FEE, per credential ............... 6.00 
THEs1s For M.A. Decree, binding fee, per copy ........... 5.00 
TRANSCRIPTS OF CREDITS, one copy free; thereafter, per copy? 1.00 
ete  Mpl ESTs PURER ES i sols vc ale Gh us wie Gis wobbe 3.00 

REFUNDS 


Since faculty engagements and other commitments are made by the 
college for the entire year in advance, the following refund schedule has 
been established in order that the college and the student may share the 
loss equitably when it is necessary for a student to withdraw: 


Withdrawal within ten days after registration—full tuition less $50.00. 
Withdrawal after ten days and within the fifth week after registration 


—two-thirds of tuition. 


Withdrawal after the fifth week and within the eighth week after reg- 


istration—one-half of tuition. 


Withdrawal after eight weeks—no refund. 


| No refund except for board will be made to a student who is dismissed 
‘or suspended. Refund for board will not be made for an absence of one 
week or less nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. Refund on 
room will be pro-rated only if room is re-rented within the semester. In 
the case of music fees, a pro-rated balance, less $3.00, will be refunded. 


All refunds must be requested by letter with full explanation, date of 


receipt of which determines the refund period. 


1Transcript of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to the college 


have been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements made therefor, 


| 
| 
| 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES AND STUDENT AID 


Each year Occidental College furnishes financial assistance to a substan- 
tial number of students from scholarship endowment income supple- 
mented by appropriations from its general funds. Such funds have been 
and are donated by friends in order that merit may be recognized and 
individual and family resources may be supplemented for students faced 
with financial problems. In addition, many students are helped to find 
employment either on the campus or in nearby communities. 

It is expected that students whose expenses can be met by parents or 
from other sources will not apply for scholarships as financial need must 
be taken into consideration in making awards. Other bases for selection 
of recipients of financial assistance are scholastic excellence, aptitude test 
scores and the applicant’s general record of activities and citizenship. 

Applications for financial assistance should be addressed to the Com- 
mittee on Scholarships and Student Aid, Occidental College, Los Angeles 
41, California. A student must be accepted for admission before his appli- 
cation for aid can be considered. 

Information concerning special scholarships at the graduate level under 
the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies may be found on page 
73. Scholarships available to students in Actuarial Science are mentioned 
on page 122. 

Information concerning job opportunities can be obtained from the 
Director of Vocational Guidance and Placement. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Occidental College is one of a group of thirteen West Coast colleges and 
universities which have adopted a uniform application for financial 
assistance, A clear distinction is made between (1) recognition of aca- 
demic honor and achievement and (2) recognition of financial need for 
assistance, in order that appropriate awards may be made to students as 
they most deserve or need them. 


Honors at ENTRANCE: Awarded in recognition of distinguished aca- 
demic achievement, without regard to financial need, this type of recog- 
nition carries no monetary grant. The institutions make their own choice 
of recipients for such Honors at Entrance; no applications are required. 


ScHOLARSHIP GRANTS FOR New Stupents: Scholarship Grants are 
awarded in proportion to the degree of financial need and not as a meas- 
ure of academic achievement or honor. However, because scholarship 
funds are limited, Scholarship Grants generally must be awarded on a 
selective basis and thus previous records and apparent promise of candi- 
dates usually are factors which determine who will receive the grants. 
The amount of the Grant ranges from $100 to $1,300, 
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ALUMNI SCHOLARSHIPs: In addition to Scholarship Grants the college 


awards several Alumni Scholarships each year to incoming freshmen. 
Although need is a factor in these awards, outstanding scholarship and 
evidence of superior aptitude are primary criteria. These scholarships 
carry a financial stipend of from $500 to $1400 per year, and are two- 


year or four-year awards. It is necessary to maintain a “B”’ average each 


_ semester in order to retain these scholarships, Applications for Alumni 
Scholarships should be filed not later than March 15. 


_ SPECIAL ScHo.arsHiIps: Scholarship grants of one-half tuition for resi- 
dence students and one-fourth tuition for those not living on the campus 
| may be made available to sons and daughters of ordained ministers in 

full-time Christian service provided that the amount involved makes it 
possible to meet expenses and that the need is established. The Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, the Southern California Association of Physics 


Teachers, the California Scholarship Federation, the Scholastic Sports 


Association, Alpha Gamma Sigma, the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the United States Office of Naval Research have special 


scholarships open to properly qualified applicants. Information concern- 


ing these special scholarships may be obtained through either the organi- 
zation named or the Director of Student Aid. : 


SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS FOR STUDENTS IN Course: Sophomore students 


_who establish financial need and who have attained satisfactory academic 
_and citizenship records are eligible to apply for consideration for Scholar- 


ship Grants, Juniors and seniors may be considered on the same bases, but 


in the case of upper division students loans play an increasing role in the 


student aid program. In the case of graduate students, loans are the major 
source of assistance. 
If a student who has been the recipient of a Scholarship Grant at Occi- 


dental College transfers to an institution of approximately comparable 
cost he may be required to sign a note for the amount of such grant. 


Loan Funps: Through the generosity of many friends of the college, stu- 
dent loan funds totalling approximately $150,000 are available from 


which loans are made to students in the junior and senior years at low 
‘interest rates. These loans are to be repaid within approximately five 
lyears of graduation and are limited to students of acceptable scholastic 
standing and economical habits of expenditure. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT ScHoLaARSHIPs: Occidental College has desig- 


nated certain funds to be used annually for financial assistance of quali- 


fied students from foreign countries accepted for admission. In addition, 
the college maintains each year a student exchange program, sponsored 


jointly by students and college administration, with at least two accred- 
ited universities in foreign lands. Details are available through the Com- 
mittee on Scholarships and Student Aid. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS SUPPORTED BY ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


EpwIn E, BEEBE, now $2,560, established in 1951 by the family and friends of 
Edwin E. Beebe, ’31, for one or more worthy and needy students of high char- 
acter and good sportsmanship interested in Physical Education as a career. 


JoHn AND ANNIE E, K. BIDwELL, $22,174, a fund administered by the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church. Gift of John Bidwell, first 
man to lead an overland emigrant train to California in 1841. Died, Chico, 
California, in 1900. 


Rosert G. AND AMANDA J. BLEE, $2,000, a gift in 1919 by Mr. and Mrs. Blee, 
pioneers of Santa Ana. 


LouIsE AND Marion Bonsack, $10,000, a gift in 1934 of Mrs. Louise Bonsack of 
Pasadena in the name of herself and daughter, 


Dr. Epwin Forrest Boyp of Los Angeles, $355, a gift in 1924. 


Tueopore S. AND EpirH NEweE.u Brown, $26,273, established in 1957 by Mr. 
and Mrs. Theodore S. Brown, for worthy and needy students. 


Dean Tuomas Grecory Burt, $12,734, established by the Board of Trustees in 
recognition of his service as Dean of the College from 1909 to 1928, He admin- 
istered the scholarship and student aid program of the college. 


Anna B. Crark of Los Angeles, $1,500, a bequest in 1935. 


Mary ANpREws CLARK AND Mary Marcaret Mitter Memoriat, $1,900, gilt 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J, M. Newell and Anna B. Clark of 
Los Angeles in 1928. 


Tue Crass oF 1915 ENDowED ScHOoLARSHIP, $25,000, the income from which 
goes to a “superior young person with an exceptionally high degree of scho- 
lastic attainment and who possesses qualifications for responsible and dedi- 
cated leadersip”’ 


HoracrE CLELAND, $1,100, established by the Alumni Association in memory 
of T. Horace Cleland, ’03, for the best qualified upper-classman on the basis of 
need, merit and scholarship. Mr. Cleland was the son of Robert W. and Sallie 
Glass Cleland and elder brother of Dr. Robert Glass Cleland, ’07. 


LouisE Cook Music ScHorarsuip, a fund of $1,500 established in memory of 
Mrs. Laurence R. Cook by her husband and friends to assist worthy students in 
the field of Music. 


O. G. Crawrorp of Colton. A bequest in 1933 still subject to annuity payments 
and then available for scholarships. 


ALBERT B, AND FLORENCE O, CUTTER, $20,000, a bequest in 1930, the income to 
be divided equally between men and women students and preferably to stu- 
dents from Riverside, home of the donors. 


Francis AND Apa C, Dimmickx, $1,000, a gift in the Endowment Campaign of 
1906. 


Economics DEPARTMENT, $19,050, established in 1947 by an anonymous Los 
Angeles friend, the income to be used for worthy students nominated by the 
department. 


Miss R. M. Fixes, $1,000, a gift in the Endowment Campaign of 1906. 
FouNDATIONS INCoRPORATED, a sum of $30,000, the income from which is to 
be used for student aid. 
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RAPHAEL AND Norman B. Herman, $25,000, a bequest of Raphael Herman of 
Los Angeles in 1947 as a memorial in his own and his brother’s names. 


Martin Hoover, $5,000, a gift in 1934. of Kate C. Hoover of Los Angeles in 


honor of her husband. 


Mrs. Oscar R. Howarp, $25,000, established by Mrs. Howard in 1953 to aid 


_ men and women of promise who without financial help could not complete 
their college course. 


Davip Travis Huycke Memortiat, $13,072, established by his parents and 
relatives in 1949 as a memorial to their son, a member of the class of 1948, 
who lost his life in an airplane accident in Alaska while on duty with the 
Naval Air Corps, to which was added in 1956 a gift from the estate of his 
maternal grandparents, the late Mr. and Mrs. Cree T. Work of Texas. 


_ Tue James Irvine Scuorarsuips, $60,000, gifts in 1956 and 1957 from the 


_ James Irvine Foundation, the income from which will be used to assist men 
_ and women students in the payment of college expenses. The benefits of this 
_ fund are limited to students residing in the State of California, with prefer- 
_ ence given to those residing in Orange County. 


_ Cuartes EF LinpsLey ScHoLarsHip IN SPEECH, $2,505, established in 1957 by 


a gift from a friend of the college which is being added to by others. 


_ James N. Locke of Coachella, California, $750, a bequest in 1945. 


_ Frank N. Macruerson of Pasadena and formerly of Detroit, $12,528, a be- 
_ quest placed in trust and made available in 1950. 


Emma E, Mars—A gift, the income from which is used as grants to seniors for 
travel in Europe. 


Emir C. anp Abert L, Meyer, $14,266, a bequest in 1949 by Emilie C. 
Meyer for a student to be chosen in cooperation with the Westlake Guild of 


_ Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles. 


_ J. M. anv Extra E, Newe tt of Los Angeles, $2,500, a gift in 1937 by the par- 
ents of Paul Newell, ’28. 


Dr. AND Mrs. Garretr NEwkirk AND JoHN Martin Newkirk, $7,907, a be- 


quest in 1928 of Mrs. Newkirk of Pasadena for a student preparing for 


ee 


Christian work. 


ARTHUR AND Francis W. Noste, $16,175, a bequest in 1928 of Arthur Noble 
of Pasadena for a young man and a young woman of promise in their sopho- 
more year. 


H. P. Parsons, $5,000, a bequest in 1939 from a Long Beach friend. 
J. I, Parsons, $1,000, a gift in 1903 by a Santa Rosa, California, friend. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES IN SOUTHERN CatirorniA, $5,000. The following 
Presbyterian churches each gave $1,000 in the 1906 Endowment Campaign for 
which Occidental in conjunction with the church awards $150 per year to an 
outstanding member of each congregation: 


First Presbyterian Church of Glendale 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles 
First Presbyterian Church of Long Beach 

First Presbyterian Church of Santa Monica 
First Presbyterian Church of Santa Ana 
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Mase Witson Ricuarps Scholarship Fund, $2,600 awarded annually, begin- 
ning in 1952-53, to young women residents of Los Angeles on the basis of need 
and sound scholarship. Trustees are Mrs. Ruth Walker and Mr. Carey S. Hill. 


Mrs. L. ScHoonover, $664, a gift of Miss Mary Schoonover in honor of her 
mother. 


D. M. Suipman, $1,000, a bequest by L. Y. Pratt in 1915. 


FreD STEBLER, $10,427, a gift of Fred Stebler of Riverside in 1945. Mr. Stebler 
is a pioneer in the design and manufacture of citrus packing machinery. 


LoursE Prince Switzer Memonria., $1,130, gift in 1950 of Helene and Made- 
lene Switzer, for a student interested in physical education, sports, and 
intercollegiate athletics and possessed of worthy character, 


Lieut. Kevork V. TasHJIAN, 43, $3,600, gift in 1945 of Dr. and Mrs, V. A. K. 
Tashjian in memory of their son, gallant officer of the 22nd Marines, killed 
in action at Okinawa, June 10, 1945, preferably for entering students as a 
morally repayable grant-in-aid. 
Mary J. Taytor of Los Angeles, $8,700, a bequest in 1951 from a friend deeply 
interested in Christian education. 


PrarL TirFin, $30,000, gift of Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Tiffin of Los Angeles in 
1914, in memory of their daughter. 


War MemokrIAL, $11,356, established in 1947-48 by gifts of alumni and friends 
of the college to honor the thirty-nine students who lost their lives in World 
War II. 


IsABELLA WHyTE of Pasadena, $14,000, a gift in 1931. 


SCHOLARSHIPS SUPPORTED BY ANNUAL 
GIFTS AND GRANTS 


ALPHA SoRORITY SCHOLARSHIP, an award of $150 made annually to a junior or 
senior woman whose qualifications and need have been established by the 
scholarship committee. 


ALUMNI FuND, made up of contributions from several hundred Alumni and 
allocated by the Board of Governors for scholarship purposes, In 1957-58 this 
fund totaled approximately $52,500. 


Tue AssociaTED Men STupDENTs SCHOLARSHIP, $150, awarded annually to a 
man of high academic achievement who has contributed to the life of the 
college. ; 


THE FLoRENCE Norma Brapy ScHOLARSHIP, established in 1954 by the Gamma 
Kappa Theta Sorority, to be administered by the Dean of Women for emer- 
gency purposes or scholarship grants to worthy students, Contributed to date, 


$535. 


Tue C. EF Braun « Co, ScHorarsuips, established in 1952 for outstanding young 
men of merit and need. In 1957-58 this fund totaled $4,000. 


Crown ZELLERBACH FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP, established in 1956-57 for an 
upper division student majoring in pre-medicine who is a citizen of the 
United States and is selected without regard to color, sex, creed, or country 
2 ae Financial need is not a primary consideration in the annual award 
of $600. 
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Cyprus Mines Corporation ScHo.arsuirs, established in 1957 for awards to 
students in the physical sciences, In 1957-58 this fund totaled $1,250, 


‘Tue EBELL ScHotarsuirs of $300, given by the Ebell Club of Los Angeles to 
outstanding men and women of the college. 


Tue Mary Patricia Davipson ScHoLarsuip Funp, in memory of a late mem- 
ber of the class of 1949, supported annually by contributions from a founda- 
tion of like name. This scholarship grant is to be awarded annually to a 
worthy student of high character having financial need. 


‘Toe WitiiamM C. FREE AND Mazy Beit Free Scuoxarsuies, established in 
1957 by the Mazy Bell Free Estate, for students who are needy, worthy, of 
deserving mind, and of promising ability and personality, one of whom must 
be in Music. Scholarship grant may cover living expenses and tuition. Avail- 
able for 1958-59, $8,000. 


‘Tae WituraM N. ann JENNIE H. Goopwin Scuo.arsuip, $600, established by 
the Jennie H. Goodwin Estate for aid in vocational training, , 


Tue Haynes FounpDATION ScHoLarsuips, one full-tuition scholarship and one 
tuition-subsistence scholarship, are awarded annually to seniors who, concur- 
rently with their studies, will do some form of internship in industry, govern- 
ment, business or social service. 


HicHuanp Park Optimist Crus MeEmoriat ScHoxarsuip, $400, established 
by the club for a graduate from Franklin High School attending Occidental 
College. The student is selected by joint committee representing the club, the 
high school and the college on the basis of need and academic acceptability. 


Francis Morrat Hope ScHorarsuipP, $1,000, established by the Hoyt M. and 
Rose B. Leisure Foundation, to be awarded to a student preparing for actuarial 
work who is deemed worthy academically and possesses a financial need, First 
preference shall be a son or daughter of an employee of the Occidental Life 
Insurance Company, or an employee of that company. 


Tue James S. Kemper FouNDATION ScHOLARSHIPS, each providing $1,000 
annually for four years, are awarded to qualified young men contemplating 
careers in insurance administration. For a fifth year, in a graduate school, 
$1,000 additional may be available, 


Tue OccipENTAL CoLLEGE WoMEN’s CLus ScHoLarsHip Funp, established by 
the Occidental College Women’s Club and based on receipts from the Thorne 
Hall Travel Series; the money to be used for emergency purposes as deter- 
mined by the Dean of Men and Dean of Women and for scholarship grants 
to worthy students. In 1957-58 this fund totaled approximately $1,000. 


Tue Rosert Grant Martin GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGLISH, $225, estab- 
lished by the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert Grant Martin, 
Professor of English, 1924-31. 

Tue Grorce Henry Mayr Scuorarsures, established as a trust fund adminis- 
tered by the Beverly Hills National Bank and Trust Company, by George 
Henry Mayr of Beverly Hills in 1949. The Trustees name the institutions to 
benefit from this fund and the amount to be distributed on a yearly basis. 
The college designates the persons to receive the scholarships, In 1957-58 this 
fund amounted to $9,000. 


Caries Freperick Morse Scuorarsuips, established as a memorial in 1958 
for Department of Music scholarship grants, to be administered by the chair- 
man of the department. Total to date, $3,393. 
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Tuer Pan-HELLENIC SCHOLARSHIP, $175, given annually by the Pan-Hellenic 
Council of Occidental College to a woman of worth and need. 


Tue H. B. Srttiman ScHo.arsuip, $50, received through the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 


Tue Sigma Atpua Jota Music ScHotarsuip, $125, given annually by the 
Occidental College chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota to an upper division music 
major of high musicianship and need. 


Tue WiiiiAm R. Staats AND Company ScHOLARSHIP, $1,000, established in 
1954 for students in economics, selection to be made by the Scholarship Com- 
mittee in consultation with the department. 


Times-Mirror SCHOLARSHIPS, to assist worthy and needy students whose fields 
of study are economics, history, political science, or psychology. First prefer- 
ence in awarding is to sons and daughters of employees of the Times-Mirror 
Company. In 1957-58 the fund totaled $2,800. 


Tue Hat B, WaLiis GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP, $750, established by Mr. Wallis 
in 1954 for a graduate student in Psychology, selected by the department with 
his approval. 


PRIZES 


Tue Cuaries W. Lisr MEmor1AL Awarpb: Two prizes from the income of an 
endowed fund to be awarded equally to a man and a woman chosen from the 
top one-third of the freshman class ranked scholastically and based on achieve- 
ment rather than need. Factors to be considered are: (1) leadership, (2) char- 
acter and personality, (3) maturity of purpose, and (4) good citizenship and 
Christian ideals, If the student is not in residence, the amount may be reduced. 
The endowment supporting this award was contributed by two sisters and a 
daughter in memory of Mr. List, an alumnus of the Class of 1908. 


DANIEL STEWART HAmMAcK MEMorIAL—JUNIOR CLass Honor Awarp: Estab- 
lished in 1955 by Mrs. Daniel S. Hammack, Dan S. Hammack, Jr., and friends 
as a memorial to the late Daniel Stewart Hammack, ’05, Trustee from 1925 to 
1953. The sum of $250 to be awarded annually at the Commencement season, 
preferably alternating each year to a junior man or woman judged to be out- 
standing on grounds of high scholarship, strong moral character, loyalty to the 
Christian ideals of the college, and contributions to student life and welfare. 


SELTZER Awarp: An award of $100 each to the freshman man and freshman 
woman with the highest grade point average for the year. Provided through 
funds given by Mr, Jules E. Seltzer, matched by college funds. 


THe Martin DweELLe KNEELAND Prize Funp: From this fund an annual 
award is made. This may be given once in his or her college course to a stu- 
dent preparing for the ministry or other religious work who has shown good 
all around scholarship and character and is in need of financial assistance. 


Tue Rosert T. Moore Poetry Prizes: From an endowment of $2,500, the gift 
of Dr. and Mrs. Robert T. Moore. Prizes of $50, $30, and $20 for the three best 
poems written by undergraduate students are annually awarded. 


THE STERLING Morton ConstiTUuTIONAL Essay Funp: From an endowment of 
$11,335 established by Sterling Morton, annual prizes of $100, $50, and $25 
are awarded for the three best essays submitted by an undergraduate on sub- 
jects related to the history and Constitution of the United States. 
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Prizes, Loan Funds 


/ Tue EvizapetH Davis Peters Memoriat Music Prize: Given in memory of 
Elizabeth Davis Peters, by Mr. Alfred S, Peters and a group of friends in Bur- 
bank and Glendale. An annual award of $50 is made to the music major who 
in the opinion of faculty and classmates has done the most during the year to 
advance the ideals and the prestige of music on the campus. 


Tue Percy KE ScoumMacHer Awarp: A plaque awarded annually to the senior 
who in his or her college career has made an outstanding contribution to the 
work of the college within the field of the dramatic arts. 


Forest LAwn Awarps For PERSUASIVE SKILLS: As one of five Southern Cali- 
fornia Christian colleges, qualified Occidental College students may enter the 
$1,000 to $100 student awards program offered annually in the Forest Lawn 
Science and Art of Persuasion Competition. Awards are earned through dem- 
onstration of persuasive writing skills in one free and two specified proposi- 
tions directly related to the student’s major field, Full details are provided 
each student on or immediately after fall term registration. 


Tue Frep H. ScHaver Prize Funp: From this fund, annually, a trophy is pur- 
chased and awarded to the winner of a football kicking contest held in con- 
junction with the college athletic program. 


Tue B. H. Cutztey Tropuy: Established in 1956 by the Associated Men Stu- 
dents in honor of the Dean of Men to be awarded annually to the outstanding 
freshman basketball player. 


Tue Jom Harvey Tropuy Funp: Established in 1941 by John L. Harvey in 
honor of his son, The income from this fund is used to purchase, annually, a 
trophy to be awarded to a member of the track team. 


| ATHLETE OF THE YEAR Tropuy: Established in 1951 by the Associated Men 
Students to honor the outstanding graduating senior in the field of intercol- 
legiate athletics. 


_ Inter-FRATERNITY Srnc Prize Funp: An endowment of $4,000 given by Mrs. 
_ Alphonzo E, Bell, the income from which is to be used as prize money for the 
annual sing. 
: 

: LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by the Board 
of Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Student Aid: 


Merete Niet Students. 0... ee dee ee ee te ees be eee $ 100 
Semetiohav illic Baer Memorial’) ......... 00.02. creer eee eee 2,025 
Me eed Occidental Parents Club. .............-+. 00). 5-22-- 0: 100 
| Mr i ee eee dane nnee 4,990 
er Ne rerio coe te aie toad ble ole leis a the gone ee 3,600 
| James Ross Clark—Gift of Mrs. J.R. Clark .........--..-.s.es sees 5,050 
- Muriel Stewart Cleland—Gift of Occidental Faculty Women’s Club.. 5,678 
| Sallie Glass Cleland—Gift of Mary Stewart ..........---..+2++e05 500 
_ The Mary C, Cunningham Fund—Gift of Occidental College 
ve meme (OWI 2 Se Se I a ne AA ee cer eer ns her 2,527 
EMMY TOM (ass he ce cs ee ms ee is sn tt ee cee enna tees 1,000 
Seta Omicron Lau Sorority ... 2.22.0... sees eee me cee eae ene 1,005 
| EMT ST IN | ME re Ne fy bie She ow oo wie eal epete cles via dade 125 
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Ida E. Fraser...) o). ois ee hc di eR hoe 7,014 
Mary Lindley Galloway .o. 002200 .4..0 020.2. rr 50,305 
Gecil’H, Gamble '.))..000 0 ORR ne 7,000 
D! W. Hanna.College Club. 2 e005 600 ee 2 1,206 
Mrs, 0, T. Johnson . scsi coi oe ted = ys alate ol) aye 2,658 
Mrs. Lora G. Knight... 0.2) le. 5,000 
Euclid W. and Elizabeth McBride... 2... ...). ua. a 4,045 
Zechariah D. Mathuss—Gift of Mrs, ’Z, B, Mathuss ............5.5: 5,000 
Charlie Louise Montgomery—Santa Ana Chapter U.D.C............ 425 
Seeley W. Mudd—Gift of Mrs.'S. W. Mudd ....\... >. 0a 3,600 
Occidental No, 1—Gift of Clarence J. Gamble... .. 32 ae nee 11,159 
Orr Hall oi ere ee 89 
Phi Gamma Delta Mothers’ Club ..).-.......4 1232 50 
The George and Emma Reinhakel Fund. ..... 0). .) eee 1,350 
Percy Schumacher (000.0). 035.) fuels oes on cel er 240 
Albert Stone Foundation. <2... 0s. 6. 0) aes) 1,43 
Gertrude S, Thomas’. ..)0. even ne Oe 5,000 
Walter Van E. Thompsons. 2.00). o.. s 46's) ene 1,750 
Charles,H, Thorne)’. 0 .6.2.).4) nee = oe er 5,000 
William S. Young—Gift of Board of Christian Education, 

Presbyterian Ghurch’ .. 03)... nico pitiless: 9,181 
Leta ‘Tau Zeta ico. oe ek oe oa SS 75 


SPECIAL LOAN FUNDS 


Administered by the Dean of Men: 


MacInnes Loan Funn, established by Dr. Ned D. Miller as a 
memorial to Rev. John M. MaclInnes, consisting of short-term 
non-interest bearing loans of $25 or less }. 2.2 7.7 3p $ 1,250 


Rotta E Dennis Loan Funp, established as a memorial by 
Herbert Dennis » . ji. 0a Oe. aie 235 


Administered by the Dean of Women: 
Fanny ALBINGER Loan Funp, established in 1955 in memory of 


Fanny Albinger )(..500 04. bhids a ce ek ee rr $ 395 
D.A.R. Loan Funp, established in 1940 in memory of Mrs, Mary 

Beghisk i weer none ee MEN 50 
Newcoms Loan Funp, established in 1958 by Mrs. James G. 

Newcombe oo i we Pee ee ee Os rr 1,000 
Juxta A, Preat Loan Funp, established in 1941 ............... 100 
WoMEN’s UNIvErsITy CLuB Juniors, established in 1938 ....... 50 


HicHiaANp Park Krwantis Cius STuDENT Loan Funp, established in 
1958. In. 1957-88 the fund totaled Yo...) ..4..5).)-.). ey 


Victor ALDEN ROBERTSON AND GEORGIA MAXWELL ROBERTSON EDUCA- 
TIONAL Funp, implemented in 1953 by a substantial token payment 
later to be augmented by further payments and testamentary 
provisions. 
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Loan Funds 


The following organizations administer their own scholarship and loan 


| funds from which material assistance has been made available in recent 
years to Occidental students: 


_ American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 


American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 


Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 

Beverly Hills Woman’s Club. 

_ Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 
_ Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

_Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 


Gamma popes Theta Sorority: The Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial 
Fund. 


Los Feliz Women’s Club. 

- Omega Mu Pi. 

- Pasadena College Women’s Club. 
— Rotary Club of Alhambra. 


Rotary Club of Glendale. 


Rotary Club of Hollywood. 
Rotary Club of Los Angeles. 
Rotary Club of Pasadena. 


_ Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 


Henry Strong Foundation. 


Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 


AA 


RESIDENCE 


The residence facilities of the college include eight residence halls: Swan, 


Wylie, Stewart-Cleland and Bell-Young Halls which accommodate 367 


men on campus; and Orr, Erdman, Haines, and Newcomb Halls, which | 


provide on-campus living for 386 women. All residence facilities are 
under the supervision of carefully selected Head Residents. In addition, 
there are twenty-two apartments for married students. 


Accommodations in the residence halls include both single and double — 
rooms, some of which have sleeping porches, All meals are served in the 
College Union Dining Room and are planned from the viewpoint of both — 


attractiveness and sound dietetic principles, 


MEN 


All freshman men who are not living with their parents or legal guard- | 


ians must live in the college halls of residence. Sophomore men are 
expected to live in residence halls, unless special permission to live off- 
campus is given by the Dean of Men. Juniors or seniors who are not 


living at home may live in fraternity houses or in rooms approved by 


the Dean of Men. 
WOMEN 


All undergraduate women students who are not living with their parents _ 


or legal guardians must live in a residence under college supervision. 
Freshman women may not live in sorority houses, Graduate women stu- 
dents may live only in places approved by the Dean of Women. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


ROOMS ARE RENTED FOR THE ENTIRE ACADEMIC YEAR. 


Applications for rooms in the residence halls should be sent to the 
office of the Director of Admissions by new students, and to the offices 
of the Dean of Women and the Dean of Men by students previously 
matriculated. 

Residence accommodations are limited. It is understood that the filing 
of an application for residence does not in itself guarantee a room reser- 
vation, inasmuch as credentials must be considered on a competitive basis 
by the Committee on Admissions and the Committee on Residence. 

The college reserves the right to entertain delegates to association 
meetings, conventions and other related groups in the residence halls 
during vacation periods. Resident students will be notified in advance of 
such contemplated occasions and assurance given to them that every rea- 
sonable precaution will be used by the college in the safeguarding of their 
personal property during such occupancy. 
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Residence 
ROOM DEPOSITS 


_ A deposit of $50.00 is required for the reservation of a room and is applied 


; 


_ toward rental for the second semester. A refund of $40.00 will be made 


(a) to new students if written notice of cancellation is filed with the 


_ Admissions Office on or before J uly fifteenth by fall semester applicants 
or January first by students accepted for the spring semester; (b) to pre- 


viously enrolled students if written notice of withdrawal from residence 


is filed with the Dean of Women or Dean of Men before J uly fifteenth. 
No refunds will be made after these dates, 


VACATION ARRANGEMENTS 


The halls and dining rooms will be closed during the Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and Easter vacations, between semesters, and the day follow- 
ing Commencement. During these vacations when the halls are closed, 
provision for supervised residence at extra cost will be made for those 
students who have adequate reason for remaining on the campus. The 
services of the Health Center and the health staff are not available when 
the residence halls are closed. 


FURNISHINGS 


All rooms are provided with the necessary furnishings. Rugs are pro- 
vided in all halls except Swan, Stewart-Cleland, Bell-Young, Newcomb 
and the new addition to Haines Hall. The college provides for the peri- 
odical cleaning of students’ rooms and for the laundering of bed linen 
and towels not to exceed eight pieces per week. The following items are 
provided by the student: linen and bedding, pillow, bedspread, bureau 
scarves, study lamp, metal waste basket, glass curtains (plain), draperies 
—if desired. 

All linen and bedding should be distinctly marked with full name. 
Woven markers are preferable. It is advisable to delay the purchase of 
curtains and draperies until the students see their rooms, inasmuch as the 
size of the rooms, window measurements and color of rugs vary. 

The college is not responsible for money, jewelry or other articles of 
value in students’ rooms, 
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CAMPUS ACTIVITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS : 


The limited enrollment at Occidental College offers every opportunity 
for participation in student government and campus activities. It pro- 
vides also for a friendliness of spirit and wide acquaintance within the 
student body. : 

Within the structure of the activity program there is opportunity for 
almost every type of individual or group expression. Organized interest 
groups and societies are active on the campus, each of which has a mem- 
ber of the college faculty or administration as an adviser. 

A Committee on Student Life is one of the active joint committees 
representing the Faculty and the Student Body. Through the actions of 
this body every attempt is made to maintain a favorable balance between 
academic and extracurricular activities. 


HONOR SPIRIT 


The Honor Spirit at Occidental is one of its most cherished traditions. 
The college places each student on his honor to conduct himself in all 
scholastic and extracurricular activities in accordance with the highest 
principles of personal integrity. 

This means that cheating in examinations or other phases of academic 
work, stealing or destruction of personal property, or other acts which 
would violate these principles of personal integrity are violations of the 
Honor Spirit. As a part of responsible living, the students are on their 
honor to safeguard these privileges not only for themselves, but for other 
students as well. 

Provision is made, therefore, for an Honor Court to try violators and 
impose penalties in cases which are reported to it. The Court is composed 
of five students, appointed by the presidents of A.S.0.C., A.MLS., and 
A.W.S. It does not prosecute but merely tries cases, and part of the suc- 
cess of the whole system depends upon the cooperation of the student body 
in making sure that all violators are reported to the Court. 

This tradition carries both privileges and responsibilities, therefore, 
and represents the highest expression of student self-discipline. 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


The active student association controls certain student enterprises under 
the supervision of the college administration. It operates under a consti- 
tution and by-laws and is governed by an Executive Council which 
includes the following elected officers: The president, vice-president and 
secretary of the student body; the president of the Associated Men Stu- 
dents; the president of the Associated Women Students; a Publications 
representative; a Financial representative; Bengal Board Chairman; Pub- 
licity Chairman; Assembly Chairman; and representatives from fine arts, 
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forensics, and athletics. Other members of the Council include the presi- 
dents of the freshman, sophomore, junior and senior classes, the chair- 
man of the Honor Court and the Campus Coordinator. Representatives 
from the alumni and the administration and the Manager of Student 
Activities also are members of the Executive Council without voting 
power. The Council meets weekly to discuss student problems, promote 
student activities on the campus, administer student funds, and reflect 
student attitudes on questions of administrative policy. Council meetings 
are open to all students. The activities of the association are financed by 
a student body fee (see page 29). By action of the Associated Students, 
this fee is required of all undergraduates and is collected by the college. 
Occidental students are members of the Inter-College Council and are 
active in conferences, regional and national affairs. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


All women students are members of the organization of the Associated 
Women Students. This organization coordinates the varied interests and 
activities of the women and has the responsibility of maintaining high 
standards of conduct in the residences and on the campus. Three councils 
carry on the work of A.W.S.: The Executive Council, the Residence Coun- 
cil and the Judicial Board. One of the primary functions of the Execu- 
tive Council is assistance in the orientation of new students to college 
life. This is done through participation in the pre-registration program 
for new students and through a carefully planned sponsor system main- 
tained throughout the freshman year. The Associated Women Students 
assume responsibility for the Women’s Assembly programs and for the 
annual Women’s Visiting Day. Special attention is given to the interests 
of the off-campus women whose president is a member of the A.WS. 
Council. 

The Residence Council is composed of a president, appointed by the 
A.WS. Executive Council, the president of each women’s residence, and 
an adviser appointed by the Council. The activities of residence halls and 
dining room are planned and supervised by the Council. 

The Judicial Board assumes responsibility for seeing that standards of 
good conduct, courtesy and thoughtfulness are interpreted adequately 
and enforced. The chairman of the Judicial Board is appointed by the 
Executive Council of the A.W.S. The Board is composed of one member 
from each women’s residence. 

The president of the Associated Women Students is a member of the 
Executive Council of the Associated Students. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 


The Associated Men Students’ organization is concerned with the wel- 
fare and functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. A.M.S. spon- 
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sors the Intramural Athletic Program for men, handles a portion of the | 
freshman orientation program, stages the rodeo at the All-College Bar- 
B-Que, sponsors a banquet and acts in support of other projects concern- 
ing the men students. | 

The A.M.S. Council is composed of fourteen men: the president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, a representative from each men’s resi- | 
dence hall, a representative from each of the four social fraternities, a. 
representative of the off-campus men, and the president of the freshman 
class. The A.M.S. president is a member of the Executive Council of the 
Associated Students. 

Each men’s residence hall sends two representatives to a Men’s Resi- 
dence Council. This group sets residence policy in cooperation with the 
Manager of Residence and the Dean of Men, and also serves as a judicial 
body for residence living. 


THE STUDENT CHURCH 


The Christian emphasis of Occidental College is expressed in part 
through the Occidental Student Church, which was founded in 1941 by 
a group of students who desired to provide a more adequate medium of 
expression for the religious concerns of the student body. The Student 
Church is governed by an elected body of representatives and every stu- 
dent is welcome to share in its worship and other activities. Its endeavor 
is to provide students with a constructive religious experience that 
includes all phases of a vital Christian life. Membership in the Student 
Church is an affiliate membership that does not alter one’s relation to a 
home church. The program includes regular Sunday worship, evening 
fellowship, vesper services, morning meditation and, under a commis- 
sion plan, emphases on social responsibility and Christian heritage. 
Members also share in a variety of conferences and retreats. The church 
is a member of the Los Angeles Church Federation, the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, and the World Council of Churches. 
It maintains an affiliation with the United Students Christian Council 
and the World Student Christian Federation and represents Westminster 
Fellowship, Methodist Youth Fellowship, Pilgrim Fellowship, Canter- 
bury Club and other denominational youth programs on campus, 


ATHLETICS 


Opportunity is offered in many forms of intercollegiate sports for men 
and intramural sports for men and women, including tennis, baseball, 
football, basketball, swimming, track, water polo, cross country, modern 
dance, and gymnastics. The college believes in and encourages all forms 
of wholesome athletics and outdoor recreation for the physical develop- 
ment and well being of its students. 

Occidental is a member of the Southern California Conference and 
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each year schedules events with members of that conference as well as 


with other colleges and universities of the Pacific Coast. Eligibility for 
intercollegiate athletics is determined by the Conference rulings which 
apply to all within the conference. 

The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical 
facilities, athletic fields and gymnasium, but it is clearly understood that 
students who use these facilities do so entirely at their own risk. See page 
55 for statement of legal responsibility of the college and information 
concerning accident insurance. 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


The academic program of the Department of Speech is supplemented by 
extracurricular activity in the fields of public speaking, debate and public 
discussion, and dramatics. College credit toward graduation is allowed 
for this work. Although the department believes there is a certain value 
in formal contest debating and in the conventional Speech Tournaments, 
it holds to the function of public speaking as an educational medium 
and therefore seeks to promote actual audience situations, emphasizing 
the process of sharing information, influencing opinion, and stimulating 
concrete audience response. The Tau Kappa Alpha Fraternity is the 
organizational core for forensic activities. 

Through the Occidental Players and the Occidental Alumni Players, 
the department brings to the campus each year three major dramatic 
performances. This schedule is supplemented by a series of one-act and 
playreading programs presented in the Play Mill Theatre. 

Radio and television interests at Occidental function through courses 
in telecommunications, dramatic interpretation and production princi- 
ples and practice. 

MUSIC 


Various organizations offer interested students the opportunity to partici- 
pate actively in musical performance. The Student Church Choir, the 


College Band and Orchestra, and the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs are 


open by tryout to students of average talent and ability. Each glee club 


has its round of local dates and home concert, and makes an annual tour 


of approximately a week’s duration. Small ensemble groups, instrumental 
and vocal, are given encouragement. The material studied and pro- 


grammed by these organizations is chosen to stimulate and educate both 


participants and auditors and to present the best of contemporary, even 
local, composition as well as classic masterworks; familiarity with both 
is consciously sought. ee) 

Cultivation of individual talent in applied music 1s encouraged by 
providing for private lessons and practice on campus; frequent student 
recitals give outlet for self-expression. Composition is fostered, and each 
year the best original student manuscripts are given public performance. 
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STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Occidental students publish a number of publications throughout the col- 
lege year. The college newspaper, “The Occidental? appears weekly, and 
consistently receives a high rating from the Associated Collegiate Press. 
‘Fang; a humor magazine, appears periodically throughout the year. “La 
Encina,’ the college annual, is published each spring. The student body 
issues each fall a ““Handbook” of its organizations and activities, Financed 
mainly through student body funds, all of these publications are edited, 
managed, and staffed by students and afford excellent opportunity for 
experience to those who are interested in journalism. The editors of these 
publications are appointed by the Executive Council of the Associated 
Students. The staff of each is reorganized every year, and inexperienced 
as well as experienced students are welcomed to the staffs. 


HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS 


The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the first Greek letter fraternity in the 
United States, was founded at the College of William and Mary, Decem- 
ber 5, 1776. The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the 
Delta of California, established in 1926. The members in course are 
elected on the basis of excellence in scholarship and good moral charac- 
ter. Not more than one-eighth of each year’s candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts may be elected; within this quota, elections are held 
in October, in March, and during Commencement week. Elections may 
also be made from Occidental alumni or others who have attained distine- 
tion in the field of liberal arts or in the learned professions. 

Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women. That of 
the men is known as D.O., to which not more than fifteen men may be 
elected at the end of the junior year on the basis of outstanding charac- 
ter, activity and leadership. The women’s organization is the Dranzen 
chapter of Mortar Board, a national society which selects its members at 
the end of the junior year on the basis of service, scholarship and leader- 
ship. A specified scholarship standard, above the general student body 
average, must be met by each candidate. No chapter may have less than 
five nor more than twenty members. 

Tiger Claws, a service club based on recognition of participation in 
student activities, is an organization of sophomore and junior men which 
aims to foster school spirit and loyalty. Eight new members are selected 
each year from the freshman class. 

Tiger Taps, a service organization of sophomore women, aims to pro- 
mote interest in campus activities and to aid in orientation of new women. 
Membership in Tiger ‘Taps is based on leadership, scholarship and par- 
ticipation in activities during the freshman year. Not more than twenty 
members may be chosen each year. 

Other honorary groups include Phi Alpha Theta, national history 
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fraternity; Sigma Alpha Iota, national music fraternity for women 
majoring in music; Phi Epsilon Kappa, national physical education fra- 
ternity for men; Delta Psi Kappa, national physical education fraternity 
for women; Alpha Phi Gamma, national journalistic fraternity; Psi Chi, 
national psychology fraternity; Zeta Phi Eta, national speech and dra- 
matic fraternity for women; Sigma Xi Club, national scientific research 
organization; Sigma Pi Sigma, national physics society; Student Affili- 
ates of the American Chemical Society; Alpha Chi Sigma, national pro- 
fessional chemical fraternity; Alpha Mu Gamma, national foreign lan- 
guage society; Iau Kappa Alpha, national forensics fraternity; Kappa 
Mu Epsilon, national mathematics undergraduate fraternity; Alpha 
Kappa Delta, national sociology fraternity; Occidental Student Officials 
Association; and the California Student Teachers’ Association. 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


Semi-social or special interest groups maintained by the students include 
such organizations as the following: Laurean, women’s literary society; 
Art Club; Chemistry Club; Geology Club; Occidental Physical Education 
Majors Club; Women’s Recreational Association; Occidental Players; 
Pre-Medical Club; Occidental Dance Group; International Club; Sailing 
Club; Ski Club; Young Democrats; and Young Republicans. 

Social organizations for both men and women are active on the cam- 
pus. The men’s organizations are: Off-Campus Men; national fraternities 
of Alpha Tau Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and 
Kappa Sigma. The women’s groups are: Off-Campus Women; the local 
sororities of Alpha Lambda Phi Alpha, Beta Phi Delta, Delta Omicron 
Tau, Gamma Kappa Theta and Zeta ‘Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


Tn addition to all graduates of Occidental College, every person who has 
completed at least one year of undergraduate work at Occidental 
becomes a member of the Occidental Alumni Association upon gradua- 
tion of his class. Graduate students who have completed a year of work 
at the college are also members of the Alumni Association. The Alumni 
Association, under the direction of the Alumni Board of Governors of 
fifteen members, five elected annually for three-year terms, seeks to 
contribute to the upbuilding of Occidental to strengthen the bond which 
exists between the college and its former students. One member of the 
Alumni Association is nominated each year to the Board of ‘Trustees to 
serve for a term of three years. This results in three Alumni Trustees 
serving on the official college Board at all times. 

The President of the Alumni Association is elected annually and is the 
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official representative of the Association for all occasions such as Home- 
coming Day and Alumni Day. He is a voting member of the Board of 
Governors. 

“The Occidental Alumnus” magazine is published three times per 
year. Alumni Clubs exist in all of the major population areas of the coun- 
try. These are composed of both men and women. In addition, there are 
local Tiger Clubs for men and for women. 

An Alumni Annual Giving Fund campaign is conducted each year 
through an Alumni Annual Giving Fund Committee, Other major Alum- 
ni activities under the direction of the Board of Governors are those of the 
Campus Events Committee, Student Orientation Committee, Memorials 
Committee, Historical Committee, Library Affairs Committee, Spiritual 
Emphasis Committee, Traditions Committee and Constitution Committee. 

The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American 
Alumni Council through which it has contact with the activities of 
similar groups throughout the country. 
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STUDENT POLICIES 


Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set and observe 
among themselves a proper standard of conduct, both within and with- 
out the college, Any student who violates the codes of common morality, 
honor, or good citizenship, or who refuses to abide by the regulations of 
the college, will be subject to such penalties as the circumstances justify, 
including suspension or expulsion. The college reserves the right to 
withhold its degree or its diploma from any student who has outstanding 
financial obligations either to the college, to student organizations, or to 
others in the community. The college also reserves the right, without 
‘naming specific charges, to exclude from its privileges any student whose 
presence, in the judgment of appropriate administrative officers of the 
college, is believed to be undesirable, 


COUNSELING 


Primary responsibility for counseling is concentrated in the offices of the 
Dean of Men and Dean of Women. Resources available to them in assist- 
ing students in their adjustment to various phases of college life include 
the services of the Health Staff with two College Physicians and a Psy- 
chiatric Consultant, the members of the Department of Psychology and 
the College Chaplain, and of the several offices and committees concerned 

with student interests, Advisers for special pre-professional fields and 
major department chairmen cooperate in counseling concerning academic 
programs. 

The college maintains a Vocational Guidance and Placement Service 
for the benefit of students. The Vocational Counseling service aims to 
assist students in their formulation of career plans by providing objective 
information on interests and aptitudes as well as occupational informa- 
tion. A fee of $3.00 is charged to cover the cost of tests and inventories 
used. The Vocational Guidance service is available to alumni at a fee of 
$15.00 and to the general public with an educational objective in view 
at a fee of $35.00. 

| The Placement Service is designed to provide seniors and alumni with 

information relating to available jobs and with opportunity to make 
contacts with industrial and governmental representatives both on and 
off campus. In addition, the placement office assists students in securing 
part-time and summer employment. 

A specialized service is provided by the Education Department for 
those who wish to obtain positions in the teaching profession, A fee 
of five dollars is charged for each year the registration for teacher 
placement is renewed. 
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A Veterans’ adviser gives special consideration to the interests and 
needs of returning service men and women, 


RESIDENCE 


Life in a college residence is an integral part of the general purpose of 
education at Occidental College. Residence life provides a laboratory 
experiment in democratic living. Each individual student is expected to 
assume his or her share of responsibility for the welfare of the group, and 
the group aims at all times to be sensitive to the needs and interests of 
the individual. 

Except where students are living with their parents or legal guardians, 
all undergraduate women and all freshman and sophomore men must 
live in a residence under college supervision. Information concerning 
residence facilities and regulations will be found on pages 42-43. Junior 
or senior men who are not living at home may live in fraternity houses 
or in rooms approved by the Dean of Men. 

Committees, including administrative officers, faculty representatives, 
and representatives of both men and women students in college residence 
halls, give consideration to general problems of residence mutually 
affecting men’s and women’s interests. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Opportunities for learning social skills and developing social competence 
are an essential part of college. ‘Io this end a varied program is planned 
at Occidental College to provide areas for social growth. 

Student officers are charged with the responsibility for social events, 
and the Dean of Men and Dean of Women work with student com- 
mittees to plan a balanced program. This program includes all-college 
dances, class affairs, special events for interest groups and the Artist and 
Lecture Series in Thorne Hall through which outstanding persons from 
the fields of music, drama and lecture are presented tu students and 
members of the community. 

Information concerning social and semi-social organizations on the 
campus will be found on page 49. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and women for 
life in its largest and finest meaning. The college is conducted on a dis- 
tinctively Christian basis, religion being frankly accepted as an essential 
part of culture and character. The freedom of each student to make his 
own choice, however, is fully recognized. In addition to classes in religion 
as a part of the curriculum, various other activities contribute to the 
enrichment and expression of the religious life of the college household. 
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- College assemblies are held once a week. Guest speakers of distinction 
share with faculty members the leadership of these gatherings. Some of 
the assemblies are of a definitely religious nature. A church service is 
held each Sunday morning under student direction and during the week 
other services are held, such as morning chapel and evening vespers. 
These services are planned in consultation with the college chaplain. 

__ The student religious life is expressed largely through the Occidental 
Student Church, which is interdenominational, Attendance at youth 
conferences of the denominations or the Student Christian Associations 
is encouraged. The special celebrations of the church year, such as Christ- 
mas, are recognized in campus life. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The college makes a particular effort to safeguard the health of its stu- 
dents, recognizing that adequate health habits and education are an essen- 
tal part of a college program, and that good health is necessary if full 
value is to be attained from curricular activities. 

A detailed medical history and a physician’s statement, including 
evidence of small-pox vaccination within the last three years and a 
chest x-ray within the current year, are part of the admission credentials. 
A medical examination is required of all students at the beginning of 
each year.* Active immunization for tetanus is required of all who 
participate on intercollegiate athletic teams, Tetanus Toxoid is given 
by members of the health service staff at the time of approval for athletic 

participation. It is strongly recommended for all other students and is 
available at the Student Health Center. 
_ Opportunity for wholesome physical activity is provided through 
courses in the Physical Education Department to develop physical health 
_as well as skills in various sports that may be enjoyed both in college 
and in later life. 

The health service of the college also attempts to prevent illness by 
supervision of living conditions in the residence halls and fraternity and 
sorority houses, by scientific planning of campus meals, and by continual 
care of the college environment. Cooperation from both parents and stu- 
dents is needed and expected in carrying through this program in order 
‘that it may be of value to all. 

_ The health services and facilities of the college are available to the 
students within the general charge for tuition. 

Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the campus. Here 
students may receive advice and treatment for minor ailments during 
daily office hours. The building is homelike in atmosphere, but 1s 


_ *Students who fail to keep their appointments for medical examinations will be 
charged a late examination fee of $1.00 for the first week after registration and fifty 
cents per week thereafter until this requirement is met. 
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equipped as a small modern hospital and is staffed by two registered 

nurses and two attendant physicians. Emmons Memorial furnishes care 
to students who are ill, subject to the following regulations: 


. Students temporarily unable to attend classes, in the judgment of 
oa medical or infirmary staff, are cared for as bed patients for a period 
of four days per semester within the tuition charge. Due to limited bed 
capacity, this service can only be extended to students whose homes are 
at such a distance or whose illness is of such a nature that transportation 
to their homes is inadvisable. Non-resident students, however, will be 
charged $2.50 per day for meals during this four-day period, Service 
for additional days is charged at the rate of $5.75 per day, students in 
residence receiving credit of $2.00 per day for meals. 


2. The capacity of the building is usually more than adequate but 
if temporary overcrowding should occur, the college reserves the right 
to give preference to students in Paedonce on the campus. 


3. Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. 
4. Cases of contagious disease cannot be accepted. 


5. The right of visitation is allowed only to members of the patient's 
immediate family. 


6. Students residing in residence halls, fraternity or sorority houses, 
who become ill shall either report at once to the Health Center or go 
home for necessary care. 


The following items are not included in the general health service and 
must be considered as extra expense: surgical work; services of special- 
ists; additional nursing if deemed necessary by the College Physician; 
medical service beyond that ordinarily available; X-ray examinations, 
clinical and laboratory tests, special medicines and any other expensive 
tests or treatments; removal to a nearby hospital in case of serious illness 
requiring complete hospital care. 

The College Physicians are subject to call for serious cases and emer- 
gencies but a charge is made for any services making unusual demands 
upon a physician. 

In case of emergency an effort will be made to consult the parents, but 
if necessary a College Physician will assume any needed responsibility. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


The college offers to students accident insurance which supplements 
the College Health Service described in this bulletin. In the case of full 
time undergraduates this insurance is compulsory. This insurance is 
underwritten by a reputable insurance company at a minimum rate. 
Local and nationwide claim service is provided and,the student is pro- 
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tected twenty-four hours per day, on or off campus, during the two 
semesters of the college year. 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COLLEGE 


The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical 


facilities, laboratories, athletic fields and gymnasium, and to this end 
the departments have established regulations concerning the use of such 


facilities, but it is clearly understood that students who use these facilities 


do so entirely at their own risk. Emergency first aid treatment is 
available but the college has no legal responsibility for injuries or other 
damages suffered by students on or off the campus, or in travel to and 


from such activities or for any expenses in connection therewith. 
; 


AUTOMOBILES 


Rules governing the use of automobiles on campus are formulated by 


the Student Life Committee and enforced by the Honor Court. 
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REGISTRATION 


Registration books are issued at the beginning of each semester to all 
students entitled to register for that semester. Upon completion of the 
procedure outlined therein the book is approved by the student’s adviser 
and countersigned by the Comptroller and the Registrar. The student is 
then given a certificate of registration showing the courses for which he 
is enrolled. Students previously matriculated who fail to register at the 
appointed time and all students who fail to return registration books 
within three days after date of issue will be charged a fee of one dollar 
for each day of delay. 


STUDY LISTS 


Freshmen are preregistered in sections of required courses. New students 
with advanced standing receive on registration day typewritten state- 
ments evaluating their credits in terms of Occidental’s degree require- 
ments. All previously registered students receive photostatic copies of 
their academic records. 

The chairman of each student’s major or proposed major department 
acts as his academic adviser. Lower division and special students who 
have not selected majors may be advised by any member of the Regis- 
tration Committee. 

All courses for which a student wishes to register, either for credit or 
as an auditor, must be listed in his official registration book and his pro- 
gram must be approved in writing by his academic adviser. No student 
will be allowed to attend classes or to participate in college activities 
except as authorized by his certificate of registration and officially 
approved study-list. 

Students interested in obtaining a teacher’s credential must consult 
the chairman of the Department of Education before beginning the work 
of the upper division. 

During the first week of a semester a student may change his study- 
list without fee through formal petition approved by his adviser, by the 
instructors whose courses are involved, and by the Registrar. A fee of 
two dollars is charged for each change after the first Friday of the 
semester. No course may be entered after the second Friday of the 
semester; nor may a course be discontinued after the seventh Friday of 
the semester without incurring a grade of failure. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is described in terms of 
units. One unit represents one semester hour or one hour a week in the 
classroom throughout a semester, two or three hours normally counting 
as one unit when devoted to laboratory or field work. 
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» ‘Twelve units of work per semester is the minimum and eighteen the 
_ maximum for which a student may register without formal permission 
of the Registrar. Requests to register for less than twelve units or more 
_ than eighteen are granted only in exceptional cases and must be approved 
__ by appropriate officers of the college. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations are held in each course at the close of each semester 
and are required of all students. At the discretion of the major depart- 
_ment this requirement may be waived in major department courses in 

the semester in which the student takes his comprehensive examination. 
_ Other examinations may also be required at the discretion of instructors. 
_ Failure to take or to pass any final or other course examinations will 
result in such deficiencies as instructors may impose. A fee of one to 

three dollars is charged for an examination given at an irregular time 
or to make up a deficiency. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


The scholastic standing of both undergraduate and graduate students is 
indicated by the following grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, 
barely passing; F, failure. Grades of Inc, (Incomplete) and Con. (Con- 
dition) may be used for undergraduate reports and grade of Def. 
(Deferred) for graduate reports. 
An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work completed is of 
passing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished because 
_ of illness or for some other reason over which the student has no control. 
This grade may be given by the instructor, subject to approval by the 
_ Dean of the Faculty. An Incomplete may be removed in such manner as 
_ the instructor may determine. 
A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passing grade but 
that the deficiency may be removed by an examination or through some 
_ other method approved by the instructor. If removed, no higher grade 
_ than D may be given. No condition may be removed within two weeks 
_ after the close of the semester in which it was incurred. 
__ A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed within 
_ one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 
In exceptional cases, subject to approval by the Chairman of the 
Graduate Committee, a graduate student’s grade may be deferred (Def. ) 
_ by the instructor, who specifies the time limit within which the work 
_ of the course is to be completed, this limit not to exceed one year, If not 
removed within the specified time limit, a deferred grade becomes a 
Failure on the student’s permanent record. 
Instructors file with their grade reports at the end of each semester 
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written statements of reasons for assigning Incompletes, Conditions, | 
Deferred grades and Failures. In the case of an Incomplete, a Condition | 
or a Deferred grade, the statement indicates the work necessary to 


attain a final grade. 


GRADE POINTS 


The grade point system is used to indicate the scholastic attainment of | 


the student. Under this system grade points are assigned for each course 


according to the following scale: Four grade points for each unit of A, 
three grade points for each unit of B, two grade points for each unit of — 


C, one grade point for each unit of D, no grade points for each unit of 
Condition or Failure. No grade points are assigned for audited courses, 
or for courses completed through independent study and examination. 
A student’s grade point average is determined by dividing the total num- 
ber of grade points which he receives at the end of a semester by the 
total number of units for which he is registered in that semester. For 
example, a student who receives A in three units of work, B in six units 
of work, and C in six units of work will achieve forty-two grade points. 
The total grade points (42) divided by total units undertaken (15) 
establishes his grade point average of 2.80 for the semester. 

An Incomplete or a Deferred grade is not taken into account in esti- 
mating this average. When a final grade is recorded, however, the 
student’s permanent record is changed to show the resultant grade point 
average. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


As indicated above, a grade point average of 2.00 (C grade average) rep- 
resents grade points which total twice the number of units undertaken 
each semester, A minimum grade point average of 2.00 in all work under- 
taken at Occidental is required for graduation. At the close of each semes- 
ter the status of every student whose total record falls below this average 
is reviewed by the Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship. 
Action by this Committee may result in (1) probation, or (2) suspension 
for one year, or (3) dismissal from Occidental College, depending on 
the extent of the student’s deficiency. 

In general, action will be taken in accordance with the scale below. 
In individual cases, if the circumstances seem to justify special action, 
the Committee may either impose probation, suspension or dismissal 
when the deficiency is less than the amount indicated in the scale or 
may withhold action even if the deficiency is as great as the amount 
stated, 


1. Propation: A student whose grade point deficiency for his total 
record at the end of any semester is —7 through —16 shall be placed on 
probation. 
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| 2. SUSPENSION: A student whose accumulated grade point deficiency 
at the end of any spring semester is —17 through —30 shall be suspended 
from Occidental College for one calendar year. Ordinarily, action on 
the records of students whose accumulated grade point deficiency at 
the end of the fall semester is —17 through —30 will be withheld until 
the end of the spring semester at which time suspension will be imposed 
if the deficiency has not been reduced to less than —17 grade points. 
_ A student who has been suspended shall be ineligible to reregister at 
Occidental College within one full calendar year after the date of his 
‘suspension. No credit will be allowed toward a degree from Occidental 
_ for work done elsewhere while under suspension. 

To apply for reinstatement after his year of suspension, a student shall 
file with the Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship a written 
petition indicating his activities since the date of his suspension,’ his 
_ proposed program for the semester after reinstatement, and his proposed 
plan for removing his grade point deficiencies. This petition shall be 
filed not later than thirty days prior to the semester in which the student 
_ wishes to reregister. An individual written agreement concerning terms 
- of readmission shall be made between each reinstated student and the 
- Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship. 


{ 
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_ 3. DismissaL: A student whose accumulated grade point deficiency at 
the end of any semester is —31 or more grade points or a reinstated stu- 
dent who has failed to meet.the terms of his readmission agreement shall 

be dismissed from Occidental College and shall be ineligible for 
reinstatement. 


Standards of scholarship in major departments are stated under the 
rules governing upper division requirements. 
Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are made at frequent 
intervals, Only the final grades at the end of each semester are perma- 
nently recorded. All actions by the Committee on Student Conduct and 
Scholarship also become a part of the student’s permanent record. 


| ATTENDANCE 


In general, the college requires regular attendance of students at classes 
and at assemblies. College assemblies are considered an integral part of 
college life and of the college curriculum. They afford an opportunity 
for contact with the student body by student representatives, faculty and 
administration and make possible the achievement of a sense of unity 
within the college group as a whole. a 
Specific rules governing attendance and outlining the penalties 
imposed for absences are published with the schedule of classes at the 
beginning of each term. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon application to the 
Registrar, a student in good standing who finds it necessary to withdraw _ 


from the college may be granted leave of absence or honorable dismissal. 


A student who discontinues his work without complying with these re- | 


quirements receives Failure for all courses in which he was registered at 
the time of withdrawing from college, loses his privilege of re-registration 
and forfeits his right to honorable dismissal. If the student is not domg 
passing work in any course at the time of withdrawal, a Failure is 
entered on his permanent record card for that course. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as follows: 

FRESHMAN: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements as out- 
lined on pages 23-26. SopHomorE: The completion of a minimum of 
twenty-eight units. Junior: The completion of a minimum of sixty units, 
and satisfaction of the lower division requirements outlined on pages 
62-64. SENior: The completion of a minimum of ninety units. 
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UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


The basic aim of a liberal arts curriculum is to encourage the student in 
the fullest possible development of his Capacities as a person and as a 


member of society. 


In order to achieve this aim the curriculum must provide the student 
with the means of acquiring the following: (1) Mastery of certain basic 
techniques of healthful living and of thought, expression, appreciation 
and communication; (2) an integrated understanding and appreciation 


of man’s cultural heritage in the social sciences, the natural sciences, the 
humanities, religion and philosophy; and (3) competence in one or more 


| specialized areas which will permit him to achieve a satisfactory personal 
life and to take an effective place in society. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The regular undergraduate course at Occidental College normally ex- 
tends through four academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. During the first two years the student’s program includes primarily 
the lower division courses intended to develop the techniques, under- 


standing and appreciation which are considered essential to a liberal arts 


| program. The work of the upper division is devoted to study in one or 


more areas of concentration, 
All students will be expected to meet the following requirements in 


- order to qualify for formal recommendation by the faculty for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts: 


1. The completion of 124 units of work, distributed according to the 


pattern for lower division and upper division courses as described on the 


following pages. Not more than forty-six units will be credited toward 


the degree from any one department. Of these, not more than sixteen 
units will be credited from the lower division. 


2. The completion of six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of 


_ these units shall be selected from courses in Biblical Literature (Religion 
1 or 101-102); the remaining two units will be satisfied through comple- 
tion of History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 


| 


3. The completion of a course in American History, a course in the 
provisions and principles of the United States Constitution and a course 
in the field of California state and local government as required by Act 
of the California State Legislature. American History may be met by 


_ History of Civilization 3 or by three units from History 141, 142, 143 


| 


or 144 or by four units from History 145 and 148. The United States 
Constitution requirement may be met by an examination given as 
part of History of Civilization 4 or by History 142 (if not used to satisfy 
the American History requirement) or by Political Science 152. The 
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requirement in California state and local government may be met b 
an examination given as part of History of Civilization 4 or by Political 
Science 152 or by Political Science 163. 


4. The completion of specified courses in physical education activity 
(Basic Skills and Basic Swimming), two hours per week throughout each 
semester of the freshman year, 


5. Attendance at Occidental College for one full academic year, the 
two final semesters of the course, with completion of a minimum of twelve 
units per semester. 

Two Summer Sessions will be accepted as equivalent to one semester, 
but the final semester of the course shall be completed in regular session. 


6. The attainment of a grade point average of 2.00 or better for all 
courses undertaken at Occidental College, including the work of the final 
semester, and for the student’s entire course. 


7. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final comprehensive 
examination in the candidate’s major subject or area of concentration. 


8. The fulfillment of all degree requirements, other than the compre- 
hensive examination and work in course in the final semester, at least six 
weeks prior to graduation. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred at the June Commence- 
ment upon all candidates who have satisfied degree requirements at any 
time since the last Commencement. 


HONORS AT GRADUATION 


Graduation Honors of Summa Cum Laude, Magna Cum Laude and Cum 
Laude are conferred upon candidates who have achieved 3.90, 3.50 and 
3.25 respectively, for their entire college course, their work at Occidental 
College and their upper division courses in their major subject and who 
also have achieved a “B” in comprehensive examinations in the major 


field. 
LOWER DIVISION 


Included in departmental announcements in this catalogue will be found 
statements of courses prerequisite to each major area of concentration. 
Usually such prerequisites should be included in the work of the lower 
division. As early as possible each student should select his major area 
and should consult the chairman of his proposed major department for 
counsel concerning sequence of courses which will provide for general 
requirements, major prerequisites and desirable electives. 

Each student accepted in regular standing at Occidental College is 
expected to complete in the first two years of his course the following 
lower division requirements: 
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_ Courses taken in fulfillment of lower division requirements shall be 
distributed as follows: 


_ History oF Crvinization: Throughout the four semesters of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years, A course of five to six units per semester 


unifying material from the fields of the social sciences and the 


humanities. 
NATURAL SCIENCE: Three semesters of work, to be completed in the 


freshman and/or sophomore year. This requirement may be met through 


(1) science courses prerequisite to majors in the several sciences or 


(2) completion of Biology 30, either Chemistry 30 or Physics 30, and 
either Astronomy 30 or Geology 30. 


' 


FRESHMAN ENGLIsH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per 
semester. At any time during his course, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on English Remand, a student may be required to satisfactorily 
complete a course in Remedial English (English R). 


Basic SPEECH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per semester. 
(See page 110 for substitute for students who enter as junior or senior 
transfers. ) 


_ Forercn Lancuace: Throughout either the freshman or the sopho- 
more year unless postponed until upper division under circumstances in- 
dicated below.? A four unit course each semester in either written or 
spoken language (eight units in one language) unless the student can 
complete one semester of intermediate or advanced language or can pass 
an end-of-course examination in a language as given at Occidental Col- 


1Proficiency tests are offered at the beginning of each semester in Foreign Language 
and Physical Education. A student who demonstrates proficiency equivalent to that ex- 
pected upon completion of the first semester course in one of these subjects may register 
for the second semester of the course. Demonstration of proficiency equivalent to that 
developed through a full year’s study of one of these subjects will earn for the student 
the privilege of substituting elective work for the required course. 


“Foreion Language and Biblical Literature are graduation requirements which may 
be postponed until the last two years of the course if necessary to substitute lower divi- 
sion electives which are prerequisite to the student’s major area of concentration, It is 
advisable, however, to complete these requirements in the lower division whenever 
possible. 
; 
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lege or, if approved by the Department of Foreign Languages, a profi- 
ciency test showing superior achievement in a language not given in this 
institution. 


BrsyicaL LirErATURE: In either the freshman or sophomore year 
unless postponed until upper division under circumstances indicated on 
page 63. Four units from Religion courses in the Literature of the Bible 
(Religion 1 or 101-102). 


PuysicAL Epucation: In the freshman year, Physical Education A 
(Basic Swimming) and B (Basic Skills). Two additional units may be 
credited toward the degree for elective activities from Physical Education 


1-50, 57-58. 


Exectives: Distributed throughout the freshman and sophomore years 
to make a total of 60-70 units for the work of the lower division as a whole. 
To be chosen from courses which establish prerequisites for the student's 
proposed major or which best suit his individual needs and interests. 


UPPER DIVISION 


Except in the case of transfers from other institutions or students who 
have been granted formal permission to defer certain requirements, no 
degree candidate may register for upper division courses until he has met 
all of the specific requirements of the lower division, 

Supplementing general requirements for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts as outlined in the preceding pages, the following requirements are 
specified for the last two years of the course: 


1. The completion of a minimum of 54 units after the student has 
attained Junior standing, provided this work completes the total of 124 
units required as a minimum for the degree. 


2. The completion of a major of not less than 36 units of upper division 
work, subject to regulations as outlined below. 


3. The selection of the elective courses, outside the area of concentra- 
tion, which will best suit the needs and interests of the individual student. 


MAJOR CONCENTRATION 


Not later than the beginning of the junior year, each student shall select 
one or more specialized areas in which he wishes to concentrate his upper 
division work. Thereafter his program will be supervised by the chair- 
man of his chosen major department, 

A list of undergraduate majors, including options where choice of more 
than one emphasis is offered within a department, is given herewith. 
Detailed information may be found under departmental announcements 
as indicated by page references. 
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The following regulations relate to the administration of all depart- 
ments, under the general supervision of the Dean of the Faculty: 


1. A major shall consist of 36 units of upper division work in the 
major and related fields, of which not more than 30 units shall be from 
one department. Of these units, no less than 20 nor more than 24. may be 
required toward the comprehensive examination in any one department. 


2. Each department shall require of its major students in the senior 
year a comprehensive final examination based on the courses specified 
in the departmental announcements in this catalogue. The comprehen- 
sive examination grade becomes a part of each student’s permanent 
record. ; 

Each major department determines when its comprehensive exami- 
nations are to be held. They may be given either at the regularly sched- 
uled comprehensive examination periods first or second semester or with- 
in the first two weeks of the second semester of a student’s senior year. 

A student who fails to pass his comprehensive examination may not 
take a second examination within six weeks after the date of failure unless 
special consideration is recommended by his major department. 

Students who take comprehensive examinations must also take final 
course examinations unless at the discretion of the major department this 
requirement is waived in major department courses in the semester in 
which the student takes his comprehensive examination. 


3. A student transferring from another institution who is granted sen- 
ior standing must include in his year’s program of studies a minimum of 
18 units of upper division work, at least 12 units of which must be in his 
major subject. 


4. Regular major courses must be included in the work of at least three 
semesters, including the last two. Students are advised, however, to spread 
the work of the major group or department throughout all semesters of 
the upper division. 


5. Each department establishes its standard of scholarship require- 
ments for majors. This standard may be higher than that required for 
graduation but may not exceed a grade point average of 2.50. In general, 
students who fail to attain a grade point average of 2.00 in lower division 
courses of any department will not be accepted by that department as 
majors. The recommendation of the major department is necessary for 
graduation. Each department is required to report delinquent scholarship 
for its major students to the Dean of the Faculty at the close of each 
semester. 


6. A change in the choice of a major, after the student has entered the 
upper division, may be made only through formal petition approved by 
the Dean of the Faculty and the chairmen of the departments concerned. 
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, 7. Astudent finding it necessary to change his major subject because 
of unsatisfactory scholarship in that subject may be placed on probation. 
Unsatisfactory scholarship in the new major may lead to his disqualifi- 
cation from the college. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


Opportunity for individual study in areas beyond the regular curriculum 
is offered in many departments. In general, registration is limited to 
upper division students of exceptional merit who have demonstrated their 
ability to carry on advanced work of an independent character. A state- 
‘ment indicating the nature of the study, carrying the approval of the 
‘supervising instructor and the department chairman, must be approved 
_by the Dean of the Faculty at the time of registration. 

Upper division and graduate students also have the privilege of obtain- 
‘Ing credit to a total of six units by examination in courses listed in the 
current catalogue. A statement outlining in detail the plan under which 
credit may be so established will be found in the class-schedule bulletin 
which is published at the beginning of each semester. 


| 
| 


| PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College emphasizes a 
liberal education of the type which is generally recognized as desirable 

preparation for professional or vocational fields. Opportunity is afforded, 
however, for flexibility sufficient to develop programs suited to students’ 
individual needs and to provide for the subjects which are specified by 

many professional schools as a basis for graduate study. Suggestions con- 
cerning adaptation of majors to preparation for various vocational and 
professional fields are included in departmental announcements in this 
catalogue, A partial list of these fields is summarized below. Students 
interested in any of them should seek counsel from advisers as indicated. 
Detailed information concerning vocational opportunities and prepara- 
‘tion may be obtained from the Director of Vocational Guidance and 
‘Placement. In all cases, students are expected to fulfill general degree 
‘requirements as outlined on pages 61-66. 
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Adviser Page Ref. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


The purpose of the Summer Session is to provide profitable and interest- 
ing educational experiences for both graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents, emphasizing many special opportunities which are not available 
in the regular sessions. 

Courses are offered in the Summer Session to satisfy the needs of teach- 
ers who are interested in professional advancement and to help college 
students or prospective college students meet the various requirements 
for graduation. The Summer Session thereby provides an opportunity 
for undergraduate students who may wish to accelerate their programs. 

The 1959 Summer Session will open June 22 and close July 31. 
Detailed information concerning this session will be available in a bul- 
letin published early in the spring semester which may be obtained by 
writing to the Director of the Summer Session, 
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Graduate work at Occidental College is limited to areas in which adequate 
facilities and teaching staff permit distinctive offerings. General policies 
have been established for the direction of work of high quality, but flexi- 
bility in the application of these policies makes it possible to adapt the 
program of each graduate student to suit his individual needs, interests 
and merit. Graduate work may be directed toward research as a founda- 
‘tion for doctoral study, toward preparation for teaching, toward attain- 
“ment recognized by the degree of Master of Arts, or toward the Ph.D. 
degree in Comparative Literature. 

| Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate Com- 
mittee, which determines the requirements for admission to graduate 


standing, authorizes the courses offered for graduate credit in the several 
departments of the college, and specifies the requirements for advanced 
degrees. This Committee acts upon credentials of applicants for admis- 
sion, receives and passes upon departmental recommendations regarding 
graduate students and nominates candidates for advanced degrees. 
_ Graduate students in residence have special library privileges, includ- 
ing withdrawal of books for extended periods and the use of individual 
“keys to the Graduate Reading Room. For further information, students 
should inquire at the Library loan desk, 

For information concerning the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 


Studies, see pages 73-74 and 109. 


ADMISSION 


Graduate students are admitted subject to general regulations of the 
college and specific regulations as outlined by the Graduate Committee. 
Admission to Occidental College is competitive. Applicants for admis- 
sion to graduate standing are advised to present their credentials as early 
as possible in order to allow sufficient time for full consideration. The 
Graduate Committee determines admission to graduate standing on the 
basis of (1) previous academic records, (2) objectives for graduate work, 
(3) recommendations and (4) scores in the Miller Analogies ‘Test. 
_ Not later than one month in advance of the semester in which he seeks 
‘admission, each applicant must file with the Secretary of the Graduate 
Committee, Office of the Registrar, Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, 
| California, a formal application for graduate standing, a letter stating 
his objectives for graduate work and a report of his scores in the Miller 
| Analogies Test. Applicants from a distance may take the Miller Analo- 
| gies Test at any of the authorized centers throughout the country; those 
who can come to the Occidental campus are expected to take the test on 
_ regularly scheduled dates and to pay a test fee of two dollars. In addition, 
/ each applicant not previously registered at Occidental College as a 
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degree candidate is expected to file the following credentials with his 
application for graduate standing: official transcripts of all academic 
work; letters of recommendation from three persons including, if pos- 
sible, the applicant’s undergraduate major adviser; a small photograph 
and an application fee of ten dollars. Application and aptitude test fees 
are non-refundable. 

In general, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or equivalent, from a fully 
accredited college or university is necessary for admission to graduate 
standing. In exceptional cases persons of outstanding qualifications may 
be admitted to graduate study without a bachelor’s degree. Additional 
undergraduate courses may be required if the applicant’s previous work 
does not provide an adequate background for the field in which he 
wishes to pursue graduate study. 

Admission to graduate standing does not in itself establish candidacy 
for an advanced degree or for a teaching credential, requirements for 
which are outlined in this section of the catalogue. A separate application 
for approval of candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts or Doctor of 
Philosophy or for the General Secondary Credential shall be filed not 
later than two months prior to the opening of the semester in which the 
applicant proposes to complete course requirements. Forms providing for 
all necessary details may be obtained from the Registrar. 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


During the academic year 1958-59, candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts may be accepted only in the departments of Biology, Chemistry, 
Economics, Education, English and Comparative Literature, History, 
Mathematics (with emphasis on Actuarial Science), Music, Political 
Science, Psychology and Speech, Credit may be allowed also toward 
this advanced degree for certain courses from other departments as 
stated in departmental announcements concerning graduate work. No 
credit will be granted toward this degree, however, for courses completed 
before the student received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Master of Arts 
degree when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


1. A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course as a 
whole and high academic achievement in upper division and graduate 
courses in his major. 


2. Demonstration of fitness to carry on graduate work by passing a 
qualifying examination given at the option of the major department. 


3. Presentation of an acceptable plan of study including not less than 
twenty-four nor more than thirty units of graduate credit, one-half of 
which shall be completed in courses numbered 200 or above. Three 
alternative plans are offered: 
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_ (a) The Thesis Plan, requiring the preparation of an original disser- 
tation and the completion of a minimum of twenty-four units of work, 
including thesis credit for not more than four of these units. 


(b) The Creative Work Plan, requiring the completion of an original 
work requiring high aesthetic or inventive imagination, such as a musi- 
cal composition, a novel, or a piece of scientific equipment, and the 
completion of from twenty-four to thirty units of course work, 


(c) The Seminar Plan, requiring the completion of thirty units of 
course work, including not less than eight units of research or of seminar 
_ type in which significant investigations shall be completed and reported. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


At the time of acceptance into graduate standing an applicant who has 
Indicated that his objective is the attainment of the degree of Master of 
Arts is given an outline of general instructions. His plan of study shall 
| be prepared with the recommendation of a supervising committee. The 
chairman of this committee shall be the student’s major adviser and the 
' committee shall include at least one member from a department other 
than the student’s major department. : 

Two months prior to the opening of the semester in which a candidate 
proposes to complete requirements for the degree of Master of Arts 
he shall file with the Graduate Committee three copies of an application 
in candidacy for the M.A. degree, Forms may be obtained from the Reg- 
istrar, who serves as Secretary of the Graduate Committee, and are to 
_be returned to her when completed. The application is to be signed by 
all members of the supervising committee and shall include (1) report 
concerning the qualifying examination or excuse therefrom; (2) report 
concerning foreign language ability, if required by major department; 
(3) an outline of course work acceptable as background for graduate 
study; (4.) a detailed program of graduate work; and (5) either (a) a 
listing of specific seminar or research reports and the date on which each 
is to be presented, or (b) the thesis topic and proposed approach or (c) a 
' statement of proposed creative work. The student will be notified by the 
Graduate Committee of action on his application for degree candidacy. 
If approved, no subsequent change in his plan of study may be made 
except with the written approval of both the supervising committee and 
the Graduate Committee. 

Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan may best 
meet the needs of each individual student, provided all work required for 
the degree shall be completed within a period of five calendar years. Not 
less than one-half of the work shall be completed in the student’s major 
department; the remainder may be chosen either from courses in the 
major department or from related work in other departments to form a 

consistent plan, Because of the emphasis placed on the quality of grad- 
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uate work, the maximum taken in any one semester by a student who 
is or expects to become a candidate for the degree of Master of Aris 
should be limited to fifteen units. 

Summer session work at Occidental College is acceptable toward the 
degree of Master of Arts provided the applicant’s entire plan of study 
has the approval of his supervising committee and of the Graduate 
Committee and provided all work is completed within five years. 


FINAL APPROVAL 


The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates formally rec- 
ommended by the faculty on the basis of approval by (a) the candidate’s 
supervising committee, (b) the Graduate Committee, and (c) the Dean 
of the Faculty. Such approval is based upon satisfaction of the following 
requirements: 


1. The completion within not more than five calendar years of the 
approved plan of study, with a B average in the entire program of grad- 
uate work and a B average in graduate work in the major department. 


2. Presentation to the Graduate Committee at least four weeks before 
the date for Commencement of a final recommendation from the super- 
vising committee. In the case of students completing either the creative 
work plan or the thesis plan, this recommendation shall be accompanied 
by (a) evidence of satisfactory completion of creative work, or (b) a 
typewritten original and one good carbon copy of the approved thesis in 
form for permanent binding and addition to the College Library, A bind- 
ing fee of $5.00 per copy shall be presented with each thesis. 


3. The passing of a final examination demonstrating a thorough grasp 
of the candidate’s field of emphasis. In cases where the program is highly 
specialized, the Graduate Committee may require that the final exami- 
nation cover a broader field than that represented by research and/or 
thesis. 


DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy beyond those listed 
for the degree of Master of Arts include the establishment of competence 
in foreign languages as specified by the major department, the passing of 
preliminary examinations, and the satisfactory completion of a doctoral 
dissertation. A program recommended by the candidate’s major adviser 
must be presented, This program must represent a minimum total of 
sixty units beyond the bachelor’s degree, The examinations, the program 
of study and the doctoral dissertation must be approved by the Graduate 
Committee and by the Educational Council of the Intercollegiate Pro- 
gram of Graduate Study. Consult departmental advisers about each of 
these requirements. For further information see pages 73-74 and 109. 
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During the academic year 1958-59 candidates for the degree of Doctor 
| of Philosophy may be accepted only in Comparative Literature. See 
“pages 105-109 for requirements in this department. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE PROGRAM OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
IN THE HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Occidental College is one of a group of seven private liberal arts colleges 
im Southern California cooperating in an Intercollegiate Program of 
Graduate Studies under a grant from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, The other institutions joined in this program are Claremont 
College (Claremont Graduate School), Claremont Men’s College, Pomona 
College, Scripps College, the University of Redlands and Whittier 
College. ; 
_ The central purpose of the program is the improved preparation of 
college and university teachers. Its aim is to increase the breadth of view 
and competence of scholars within given academic disciplines through 
enlarging their background and interests. Studies leading to the doctoral 
degree may be undertaken in English, History and Political Economy 
(all at Claremont) and in Comparative Literature (at Occidental College 
and at the University of Redlands). English and History may be studied 
at Occidental College to the completion of the Master’s degree through 
this program. 
_ Since degrees are granted by the participating colleges rather than by 
_ the Intercollegiate Program as such, each student must choose the insti- 
_ tution in which he wishes to enroll, although he may take part of his work 
_at the other participating institutions, Thus, an applicant for admission 
should apply for regular graduate standing at the college at which he 
wishes to enroll and also for acceptance into the Intercollegiate Program 
of Graduate Studies. Dr. Kenneth Oliver, Chairman of the Department 
_of English and Comparative Literature at Occidental College, is Chair- 
man of the Educational Council, Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies. Inquiries concerning the program may be addressed to him or 
to any of the cooperating institutions. hs 
Scholarships ranging up to $1800.00 per year plus tuition are avail- 
able from a sum of money set aside for the purpose of grants to students 
| pursuing graduate study under the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
| Studies. These are awarded on a competitive basis to candidates who 
| intend to continue their graduate studies to the completion of the doctoral 
_ degree with college teaching as their aim. 
j By agreement among the institutions cooperating in the Intercollegiate 
| _ Program of Graduate Studies, graduate tuition fees will be adjusted to a 
uniform basis of $600.00 for all full-time students accepted under this 
"program (or $25.00 per unit for less than 12 units). Each student accepted 
into the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies may enroll for one 
: ! 
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of the intersubject seminars and the colloquium described on page 109. | 
The remainder of his program each semester will be chosen in consul- | 
tation with his major adviser and the institution through which he is _ 
enrolled. 


GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Secondary Creden- | 
tial when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: | 


1. A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course and 
high academic achievement in upper division courses from the depart- | 
ment chosen for the teaching major. 


2. Approval by the Graduate Committee of a list of courses prepared _ 
in consultation with both the chairman of the Department of Education 
and the chairman of the student’s major department. The list of courses | 
shall be presented in the formal application of candidacy for the Gen- | 
eral Secondary Credential, three copies of which shall be filed with the 
Secretary of the Graduate Committee not later than two months prior to 
the opening of the semester in which the applicant proposes to complete _ 
course requirements. After the list of courses has been approved by the 
Graduate Committee it may be changed only with the permission of the 
committee. =| 


3. Attainment of a B average in the entire program of graduate work 
and a B average in graduate work in the major department. | 


A summary of professional requirements for the General Secondary 
Credential will be found in this catalogue under the statement of the 
Department of Education (pages 99-100). These requirements may be | 
met in part by the transfer of a maximum of six units of acceptable work | 
from other institutions. | 

Graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential may be 
established in approved courses as indicated under the announcements | 
of the departments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Education, Eng- 
lish and Comparative Literature, German, French, Spanish, History, 
Mathematics, Music, Physical Education, Physics, Political Science, 
Psychology, Sociology and Speech. 

The attention of graduate students is called to the fact that it is not 
possible to complete requirements for both the teaching credential and 
the advanced degree within two semesters. | 
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ANpDREWwW H. Horn, Librarian 

_ Linuran H. Amapoont, Special Collections Autice H. Gay, Catalog 

Rutu A, DivELry, Acquisitions MartTuHa Hackman, Reference 
GWENDOLYN A. SCHULTZ, Circulation 


The Library of Occidental College has grown from the original small 
gift of books presented by Mrs. E. S. Cameron, described in a prospectus 
of 1888-1889 as a “nucleus;’ to over 135,000 volumes in 1958, about 5,000 
being added each year through gifts and purchases, Over 650 periodicals 
are received in addition to serial publications of the United Nations, of 
the United States Government and of the State of California. Since 194 
the Library has been a designated depository for both federal and state 
documents. The Library is maintained primarily as a working collection 
for undergraduates and faculty, but the number of graduate students and 
the special character of some undergraduate courses require provision 
for source material and specialized collections. Occidental’s nearness to 
great research and special libraries makes possible student use of these 
facilities as well. Although there are no departmental libraries as such, 
textbooks and curricular material are located in the Department of Edu- 
cation, and selected scientific journals are kept adjacent to the scientific 
laboratories where they may be used more effectively. 

The general collection was enriched by the addition of 3,800 books 
purchased from a fund of ten thousand dollars from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration. Among the notable special collections of the Library are Occt- 
dentalia, containing official college publications, undergraduate publica- 
tions, publications of alumni and faculty, programs, pictures and other 
materials bearing on the history of the college; the Robinson Jeffers Col- 
lection of over two hundred items, enlarged through gifts from the Jeffers 
family and friends and alumni: books, manuscripts and photographs, as 
well as microfilm copies of masters’ and doctoral dissertations relating 
to the works of this alumnus, Class of 1905; the Ward Ritchie Collection 
of over two hundred items of autographed and numbered copies, limited 
editions and miscellanea from the press of Ward Ritchie, Class of 1928; 
the John K. Northrop and Richard W. Millar Aviation Library of over 
eight hundred books, periodicals and pamphlets which deal with all 
phases of flight; the Upton Sinclair Collection of over five hundred and 
fifty volumes of Sinclair’s published works in original editions and in 
translations, critical works, and many miscellaneous items, all contrib- 
uted by Dr. and Mrs. Elmer Belt; the Occidental College Alumni Collec- 
tion, which consists of a growing number of publications of graduates 
and former students contributed mainly by the authors themselves. 

Western Americana and Hispanic Americana form one of the most 
important special resources for reference and research, comprising close 
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to 5,000 volumes contributed by many friends, some of whom are named 
below. The Cleland Library of Hispanic American History includes the 
Robert W. Cleland Memorial Collection of Mexican History, the Robert 
Glass Cleland Memorial Collection on the Bibliography and Cartography | 
of the American West and Mexico, the Arthur H. Clark Collection of} 
Western Americana, and the Max Hayward Collection of California His- 
tory. A great enrichment of the Library in the region of the Pacific} 
Southwest was made possible through purchases of books and periodicals | 
from a grant of funds, during a five year period, from the Division of 
Humanities of the Rockefeller Foundation. Edwin W. Pauley contrib- 

uted funds to purchase a significant collection of rare and unusual items 
relating to early expeditions and exploration in the Rocky Mountain and | 
Far Western regions, augmented still further by a group of over one) 
hundred and fifty books and maps presented by Charles B. Voorhis. | 

The EF Ray Risdon Collection, of over 5,000 volumes on Abraham Lin- | 
coln and the Civil War period, together with hundreds of items of memo- | 
rabilia, one of the largest private collections of Lincolniana on the Pacific 
Coast, was acquired in 1956. The Library had, before 1956, the Harold 
B. Landreth Collection of over three hundred volumes: popular legal 
works, biographies of statesmen and jurors, and most especially works 
relating to Abraham Lincoln and his period, : 

As a part of the Carl K Braun Memorial Room, a collection of fine 
books is being developed as the Carl K Braun Collection with funds pro- 
vided by the Braun Trust. In addition to the Carl F. Braun Collection and 
the Ward Ritchie Collection already mentioned, the Library has still 
another collection in this general field, the Albert M. Bender Collection 
of Fine Printing of over one hundred examples of autographed and 
limited editions from noteworthy presses. 

The Library is supported by appropriations from the general funds of 
the college, and by income from gifts and from certain trust funds. Some 
of these funds are the following, named either for the donor or in mem- 
ory of some alumnus or a friend: The David B. and Mary H. Gamble 
Fund, the first endowment of $50,000; the Charles Stimson Fund; the 
Mrs, Emma B. Norton endowment; the Drummond Memorial Fund; the 
Stevenson Memorial Collection; the George F Cook Memorial Fund; the 
Willis H. Booth Library of Economics and Social Science; the W. W. 
Cumberland Memorial Fund, established in 1955 to provide books for 
the W. W. Cumberland Memorial Browsing Room; and the McAlister 
Endowment Fund for American Studies of $50,000, received in 1956 
from the estate of Amelie McAlister Upshur. 

The distinctive character of the Library is marked also by the quality 
of its staff and its service to students and faculty. 


LipraRy ORIENTATION: The Reference Librarian, assisted by the 
Library staff, arranges a special group orientation program at the begin- 
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ning of each semester, designed to acquaint new students with the 
arrangement of the Mary Norton Clapp Library building, the library 
card catalog, and the most frequently used bibliographies. 


Lirsrary INstrRUCTION: A course of instruction in the use of the 
Library, given by the College Librarian, is an elective lower division 
course, the purpose of which is to make possible a more effective use of 
the facilities afforded by libraries in general, and by the Occidental 
College Library in particular, 
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COMBINED PLAN PROGRAM IN LIBERAL | 
ARTS AND ENGINEERING : 


DIKE 


Adviser for Physical Sequence: 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor Hupson (of the Department of Physics) 


Adviser for Chemical Sequence: 
Proressor LAMBERT (of the Department of Chemistry) 


Occidental College is cooperating with the School of Engineering of! 
Columbia University and with the California Institute of Technology in 
two five-year programs of engineering education based on a broad foun-| 
dation of liberal arts. 

In contrast to many existing cooperative plans between liberal arts col- 
leges and engineering schools, these Combined Plans provide the student 
with an excellent liberal arts program plus assured entrance into either’ 
of two of the outstanding engineering schools in the nation. : 

The Combined Plan Programs provide for three years of work in the 
liberal arts and sciences at Occidental College followed by two years of 
regular session work at the California Institute of Technology or by two 
years of regular session work plus a summer session at Camp Columbia’ 
in the School of Engineering of Columbia University. The five-year com-. 
bined program leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts from Occidental) 
College and the degree of Bachelor of Science in the selected field of engi- 
neering from either Columbia University or the California Institute of 
Technology. It is necessary that students enterig the program shall 
have completed high school mathematics through Trigonometry. 

The program with Columbia University is open to both men and 
women. The program with the California Institute of Technology is for 
men only. Students in the program are guaranteed entrance into the engi- 
neering schools upon recommendation of the college after satisfactorily 
completing the three years of study at Occidental College. Students wish- 
ing to enter this program should apply directly to Occidental College. 

The program of studies for the first three years consists of all of the 
required courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts as outlined on 
pages 61-66, and in addition certain courses listed below under Major. 
A five to eleven weeks course at Camp Columbia, Lakeside, Connecticut, 
is required in the summer preceding admission to Columbia. Full infor- 
mation concerning the details of the five-year programs may be obtained 
from the Director of Admissions or the Registrar. 
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i Course Requirements for the Combined Plan with Columbia U niversity 


_magor: For the Physical Sequence (leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Civil, Electrical, Industrial and Mechanical Engineering), 
thirty-six units from upper division courses in Engineering, Mathematics 
and Physics, including Mathematics 103, Physics 111, and Physics 112. 


magor: For the Chemical Sequence (leading to the degree of Bachelor of 

Science in Chemical, Metallurgical and Mining Engineering), thirty-six 

units from upper division courses in Engineering, Mathematics and 
Chemistry, including Chemistry 103 and 104. 


Course Requirements for the Combined Plan with the California 
Institute of Technology 


| mMagor: For all branches of engineering, thirty-six units from upper divi- 
_ sion courses in Engineering, Mathematics and Physics, including Mathe- 
matics 103, Physics 109, 111, and 112. 


-masor: For Applied Chemistry, thirty-six units from upper division 
courses in Chemistry, Mathematics and Physics, including Chemistry 
| 103, 104. 


The comprehensive examination will be given during the spring of the 
_ fifth year and will cover twenty-four units of upper division work, in- 
_ cluding the upper division work taken at Occidental College for a par- 
_ ticular major and selected courses from the engineering curricula. 


__ Prerequisite to the major in the Columbia program: For the Physical 
_ Sequence, Mathematics 3, 4,5, 6; Chemistry 1, 2; Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 
_ 4L. For the Chemical Sequence, Mathematics 3, 4, 5, 6; Chemistry 1, 2, 
i203, 104; Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L. 


Prerequisite to the major in the California Institute of Technology pro- 
| gram: For all branches of engineering, Mathematics 3, 4,5, 6; Chemistry 
| 1,2; Geology 30; Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L. For applied chemistry, Mathe- 
matics 3, 4,5, 6; Chemistry 1, 2, 21; Geology 30; Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L,. 
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PIES 


Chairman, ASSOCIATE ProFEssor BENTON (of the Department 
of Foreign Languages) 


ProFessor Bick ey (of the Department of Foreign Languages) 
PRroFEssor DERYCKE (of the Department of Economics) 
ASSISTANT ProFessor KroeBeEr (of the Departments of History 
and History of Civilization) 

Prorrssorn McKetvey (of the Department of Political Science) 
ASSOCIATE PRoFEssor ROLLE (of the Department of History) 
ASSOCIATE Pro¥FEssor SHELDON (of the Department of Sociology) 


} 


An inter-departmental major in Latin American Affairs is offered for 
those interested in the civilization and present-day life of the Latm 
American countries and the relations of the United States with these 
nations. This program, including special work on an individual basis, 
provides a suitable academic background for students interested in busi- 
ness, government service, or professional work in Latin America. Grad-| 
uate students may receive credit toward the degree of Master of Arts for 
work taken in this curriculum, subject to policies for graduate work as, 
outlined on pages 69-74.. 


masor: Thirty-six units of upper division work, including: (1) at least) 
twenty and not more than thirty-two units from the following courses: 
Economics 101, 102, 141; Political Science 155; Spanish 107, 108; His-. 
tory 131, 132, 133, 135; Independent Study in History, Spanish, Eco-: 
nomics, Political Science or Sociology, if approved by the major adviser, 
by the departments concerned and by the Dean of the Faculty; (2) 
additional units to complete the thirty-six unit major selected from Polit- 
ical Science 156; History 145, 148. 

A student may wish to emphasize one or another of the fields within 
this major program, but he should expect to take at least one course 
from each of the departmental offerings within the major. | 

Twenty-four units, twenty from (1) above, will serve as the basis for 
the comprehensive examination. | 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4; Spanish 
1-2, 3-4 or equivalent. 
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DIKE 


Adviser, Mr. Hunson (of the Department of Biology) 


Requirements prescribed by approved colleges of medicine and dentistry 
cut across departmental lines and a special curriculum is therefore 
provided for students interested in preparing for these professions. The 
student is advised to complete the full four-year course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. On special petition, however, students who 
have completed the first three years of their course at Occidental College 
may substitute credit from a fully accredited school of medicine or 
dentistry in lieu of the fourth year of work leading to the A.B. degree. 
The three-year premedical program is highly concentrated and it is 
very difficult for a student taking this course to maintain the high 
scholastic standing required for admission to first-class medical schools 
/under present highly competitive conditions. Such a program should 
_be undertaken, therefore, only by the exceptional student, Even such a 
student may find it necessary to attend one or more summer sessions in 
order to complete all necessary requirements. 
| Full information concerning both the four-year and the three-year 
programs for premedical and predental students may be obtained from 
the Registrar or from the special adviser indicated above. 


-magsor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses in Biology, Chem- 
‘istry, Mathematics and Physics, including Biology 101 and 106 and 
Chemistry 103-104. With the permission of the premedical adviser, 
Mathematics 119, Philosophy 121 and Psychology 130 may be accepted 
toward the thirty-six units required for the four-year course. 

_ The comprehensive examination for the special group major for pre- 
‘medical and predental students will cover the following courses: Biology 
| 4-2, 11-21, 101, 106; Chemistry 1-2, 21, 103-104. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L; Chemistry 1-2, 21; 
Mathematics 2; Physics 7-8. Mathematics 3 is recommended, 
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The curriculum of Occidental College is organized into four groups o 
interrelated departments as follows: I. SoctaL ScIENCEs: Economics) 
History, History of Civilization, Philosophy and Religion, Politica 
Science, Psychology, Sociology and Anthropology; II. Humanrrtzs: Art 
English and Comparative Literature, Music, Speech and Foreign Lan 
guages (Classical Languages, French, German, Russian and Spanish) 
II]. MatrHEemMatTics AND NATURAL SCIENCES: Biology, Chemistry, Geol 
ogy, Physics and Astronomy; IV. EpucaTIoN AND PHysIcaL EpucaTion 
Liprary [NsTRUCTION; AIR SCIENCE, 

The courses of instruction offered within these groups are listed on th: 
following pages alphabetically according to departments. 

Lower division courses are numbered 1 to 99; upper division courses 
100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L added to a numbe 
denotes a laboratory or field course. Hyphenated numbers, such as 1-2 
indicate year courses. In a few courses credit for the first semester 1, 
contingent upon completion of the second semester’s work. Consent 0 
the instructor is prerequisite to entering the second half of any hyphen 
ated course unless the description of the course indicates that eithe 
half may be taken separately. 

The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in terms 0 
units, each unit of work representing one hour per week in the classroon 
throughout the semester. Each unit of laboratory work represents eithe) 
two or three hours per week throughout the semester, as indicated in the 
description of the course. 

Course offerings for each term and changes in faculty occurring afte 
publication of the catalogue for 1958-59 will be announced in the class 
schedule bulletin which may be obtained upon request prior to th¢ 
opening of each semester. 

Course offerings and schedules for the six-week summer session art 
announced in a separate bulletin published each year during the spring 
semester. 

Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five students aré 
enrolled at the beginning of a semester may be withdrawn. 
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IRE 


LIEUTENANT CoLoneL Heptunp, Professor 
Assistant Professors: Mason Mracuam, Caprarn MarsHa tt, 
LIEUTENANT WILSON 
Non-Commissioned Officers: Mastrer SercEANT Murray, 
Master SERGEANT HeEnrzic, Starr SERGEANT Murpuy 


The Occidental College unit of the Air Force Reserve Officers Training 


_ Corps was established on the campus at the beginning of the academic 
_ year 1951-1952. The Air Force ROTC offers a generalized four-year cur- 


riculum designed to fit into the regular academic schedule at Occidental 


College. 


As part of a liberal college education, Air Science courses are oriented 
toward air power and its role in the nation’s welfare. Its fundamental 
design is founded in education for citizenship in an air-minded age with 
special emphasis on leadership training. 

The AFROTC program is a four-year elective program consisting of 
24, credit hours of academic work which count toward graduation require- 
ments, The two-year basic course is a prerequisite for application to the 
advanced course which normally is taken during the student’s junior and 


_ senior years of college. Those students successfully completing the basic 


course who are physically and academically qualified for Air Force 
Reserve Commissions and who have demonstrated outstanding qualities 
of character, leadership and aptitude may be selected, upon application, 
for the advanced program. 
Students who successfully complete baccalaureate degree requirements 
and the basic and advanced AFROTC courses will be commissioned as 
Second Lieutenants in the United States Air Force Reserve. The majority 
of those commissioned must be qualified and volunteer for flight training 
following graduation. Certain other students in selected fields of study 
who are not physically qualified for fight training but who meet other 
established requirements also will be commissioned as Second Lieu- 


_ tenants. 


Advanced Course students are required to attend a course of summer 
camp training for four weeks which normally occurs during the summer 
vacation period following the student’s junior year. The Air Force fur- 
nishes uniforms, equipment, transportation and subsistence and pays the 
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student $75 for the month’s training. The students receive four units of 
college credit for this four-week summer course in theory and practical 
application. | 

The Air Force furnishes uniforms, textbooks, and other necessary 
equipment for the use of students enrolled in the department. Students) 
in the basic course receive no pay; those in the advanced course receive 
about $27 per month, | 

Deferment from Selective Service may be granted to all who remain 
in good standing with both the college and the AFROTC. | 


| 
| 


Lower Division 


1-2. Firsr YEar Basic. (MARSHALL AND STAFF) Foundation of Air Power; 
general survey of air power designed to provide the student with an under-. 
standing of the elements of air power and basic aeronautical science; drill 
and leadership; 2 units per sernester. Special fee: $3.00. | 


3-4. SECoND YEar Basic. (WILSON AND STAFF) Elements of aerial warfare; 
careers in the USAF; leadership laboratory. Prerequisite: Air Science 1-2, or 
equivalent, 2 units per semester. Special fee: $3.00. 


Upper Division 


101-102, First YEAR ADVANCED, (MEACHAM AND STAFF) Problem solving; Air | 
Force Command and Staff; military law and boards; communications and Air 
Force correspondence; military teaching and speaking techniques; elements 
of air navigation; weather; Air Force base functions; leadership laboratory. 
Prerequisite: Air Science 1, 2, 3, 4, or equivalent, or veteran status. 3 units per | 
semester. Special fee: $3.00. | 


103-104. SECOND YEAR ADVANCED. (MEACHAM AND STAFF) Principles of lead-| 
ership and management seminar; career guidance, military aspects of world 
political geography; military aviation and the art of war; briefing for commis- | 
sioned service; leadership laboratory. Prerequisite: Air Science 101 and 102. 
3 units per semester. Special fee: $3.00. 
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ART 


PIES 


ProFeEssor YouNG, Chairman 


_ AssocIATE ProrEssor PERKINS ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HANSEN 


By Special Appointment: Mr. GEBHARDT 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creative ability 
and to develop an understanding and appreciation of the fine arts of 


architecture, sculpture and painting as an essential element in a liberal 
arts education. It provides two approaches to art—the theoretical and 
creative. The curricular work is designed to meet the needs of three types 

of students: those who desire an intelligent knowledge and understand- 


ing of art as part of their cultural life, those who wish to practice art as 
an avocational pursuit, and those who intend to study art as a profession 
after completion of their college course. 


_magsor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, with the option of 


concentrating in either Theoretical Art or Creative Art, these units to be 


distributed as follows: 


Concentration in Theoretical Art: Required: Art 111, 112, 115, 121, 


122, 133, 134, 14.0, and two units in one of the following fields: Design, 
Graphics, Figure Drawing, Oil Painting, Watercolor Painting, Sculpture. 


The remaining units shall include at least nine in related courses in other 


_ departments and are to be selected in consultation with the major adviser. 


Concentration in Creative Art: Required: Art 133-134; nine units 
selected from Art 111, 112, 115, 124, 122, 138, 140; eight units in two of 
the following fields: Design, Graphics, Figure Drawing, Oil Painting, 
Watercolor Painting, Sculpture; two units elected from Art courses. The 
remaining units shall be in related courses in other departments and are. 
to be selected in consultation with the major adviser. 

The comprehensive examination in Art consists of two parts: (1) a 
Written examination on the history and theory of art, and (2) an inde- 
pendently developed project in creative art. For the Concentration in 
Theoretical Art, it is based on the required courses in both theoretical and 
creative art, with the exception of Art 140. For the Concentration in Cre- 
ative Art, it is based on the fifteen units of required theoretical art and 
the eight units of required creative art. 
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Prerequisite to the major: Art 1, Art 51 and two units in each of the 
following fields: Design, Figure Drawing, Oil or Watercolor ke | 
and Sculpture. 


Credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree will be granted for not more | 
than twenty-eight units in Creative Art. | 


THEORETICAL ART 
Lower Division Courses 


1. UNDERSTANDING oF ArT. (youNG) A key to the understanding of the 
major arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting, 2 units, first semester. 


3. ArT IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION, (PERKINS) A survey of the visual arts a: 
expressive of the main periods of Western culture from ancient Greece tc 
contemporary America. Intended for transfer students as partial fulfillmem 
of the History of Civilization requirement, Limited enrollment, subject t| 
permission of department, 2 units, second semester, 


Upper Division Courses 


111. ANCIENT ART, (youNG) The development of architecture, sculpture and 
painting in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece and Rome. 3 units, first semester. 


112. CuristTiAN ArT. (YOUNG) ‘The origins and development of Christian ari. 
from the catacombs of Rome to the end of the Gothic period. 2 units, second 
semester. 


115. Irarian RENaIssANCE ArT. (youNG) ‘The fine arts in Italy with special’ 
reference to the works of the great painters and sculptors of the F lorentine 
and Venetian schools, 3 units. Not given in 1958-59. | 


121. FLreEmisH, DutcH AND SPANISH PAINTING. (YOUNG) ‘The rise of realiag| 
in the Blemish and German schools of the 15th and 16th centuries; considera: | 
tion of the Flemish, Dutch and Spanish schools of the 17th century. 3 units, 
first semester. 


122. ART IN THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES, 
(younc) Trends and ideals of ‘European art from the rise of the academies 
in the 17th century to 1870 as a background to modern art, with special 
emphasis on France and England. 3 units, second semester. 


133-134. CONTEMPORARY ART, (PERKINS) ‘Trends, ideals and works of con- 
temporary artists. Special emphasis I Arteta? on painting; in Art 134 on 
architecture and sculpture. 3 units per semester. 


138. STYLES IN ARCHITECTURE, (YOUNG) Chief architectural styles of the 
world considered both as expressions of the cultures which produced them 
and in relation to the contemporary world, with special emphasis on domestic 
architecture. 3 units. Not given in 1958- 59, 


140. ORIENTAL ART. (YOUNG) The historical development and aesthetic. 
qualities of the arts in India, China and Japan. 3 umits, second semester. 
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CREATIVE ART 


Lower Division Courses 


51. ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND ComposiTION. (HANSEN) Fundamental prin- 
_ ciples of drawing three-dimensional form in contour, light and dark, and per- 


spective. Quick sketching and composition in a variety of black and white 


_ mediums. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, each semester. 


65-50. ELEMENTARY DeEsIGN AND Co or, (PERKINS) Principles of design, 
color and composition, with practical problems in applied design, Open to 
_ beginners (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken sepa- 
rately. 2 units per semester. 


61-62. ELEMENTARY FicuRE DRAWING. (HANSEN) Drawing the living model 
ima variety of mediums, with a study of structure and anatomy as a basis for 


interpreting the figure. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 
Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


65-66. ELEMENTARY O1L PAINTING, (HANSEN) Basic instruction in painting 
in oil and related mediums, including lacquer, casein and collage. Open to 
beginners (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken sepa- 
rately, 2 units per semester. 


69-70. ELEMENTARY WATER CoLor. (HANSEN) Basic instruction in the use of 
transparent and opaque water color, Frequent trips during class hours to 


various locations for painting. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory 
_ periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


NS ee 


73-74. ELEMENTARY SCULPTURE. (GEBHARDT) Basic instruction in clay mod- 
eling. Open to beginners, (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be 
taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


161-152. GRAPHICS AND ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION. (HANSEN) Problems in 


printmaking and advertising design. Wood and linoleum block printing, silk 
screen, and monotype. Lettering, typographic design, illustration in black and 
white and color, and a study of the methods of printing and advertising pro- 
duction. Prerequisite: Art 51, or equivalent approved by instructor, Either 
half may be taken separately, 3 units per semester. 


153. Art For ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. (PERKINS) Basic art expe- 
riences in drawing, color and design, and their relationship to the teaching 
of art in the elementary school. Prerequisite: Education 125, or equivalent 
approved by the instructor. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, each 
Semester. 


155-156. ADVANCED Desicn. (PERKINS) Prerequisite: Art 55-56. (2 two-hour 


_ laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately, 2 units per semester. 


161-162. ApvaNcep Figure DRAWING. (HANSEN) Prerequisite: Art 61-62. 
(2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
Per semester. 
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165-166. ADVANCED O1L PAINTING, (HANSEN) Prerequisite: Art 65-66, (2 
two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


169-170. ADVANCED WaTER Color. (HANSEN) Prerequisite: Art 69-70. (2 
two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


173-174. ADVANCED SCULPTURE, (GEBHARDT) Prerequisite: Art 73-74. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. 


194. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Problems in aesthetics and art criticism. 
Open only to senior art majors. 1 unit, second semester, 


197-198. ADVANCED PROBLEMS IN CREATIVE ART. (THE STAFF) Special study 
in any field of creative art in which the department offers upper division 
courses. Prerequisite: At least two terms of upper division work in the field 
selected. (2 or 3 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken sepa- 
rately. 2 or 3 units per semester. 
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PIE 


Proresson McMenamin, Acting Chairman 
Proressor SELLE! ASSISTANT ProFEssor WELLS Mr. Hupson, Instructor 
By Special Appointment: Mrs. MENDELSON 
Dr. Moors, Research Associate and Director, Moore Laboratory of Zoology 


The Department of Biology offers courses which provide a foundation for 
the understanding of man and his living environment. In addition to its 
cultural value, a knowledge of biology is essential preparation for the 
professions of teaching, nursing, dentistry, medicine, medical laboratory 
technology, physiotherapy and biological research. 

Depending upon his special interest, a student wishing to concentrate 
his upper division work in this department will choose one of three 
groups of courses leading to a major in General Biology, in Botany, or 
in Zoology. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 
than twenty-four units shall emphasize the chosen field of interest as 
indicated in the following options: 

In GENERAL BroLtocy: Courses 101, 103, 113, 120, 102 or 104, or 126, 212, 
and elective units; 

In Borany: Courses 102, 103, 104, 105, 120, 126, 212, and elective units; 
In Zootocy: Courses 101, 103, 120 or 126, 106 or 108, 113, 212, and 
elective units. 

The remaining twelve units may be selected, in consultation with the 
major adviser, from additional courses in Biology; Art 161 to 174; Chem- 
istry 103, 104, 113; Mathematics 119; Philosophy 121; Political Science 
169; Psychology 122 or 130. 

The comprehensive examination in this department may be either 
(1) a written examination based on the appropriate sequence of courses 
in Biology indicated in the three options outlined above, or (2) investi- 
gation and written report of a special project in the field of Biology. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, Chemistry 30, or 
equivalents. 

For information concerning the Premedical and Predental Curricu- 
lum, see page 81. 


10n leave of absence, 1958-59. 
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Lower Division Courses 


1-2. GENERAL BIoLoGy. (THE STAFF) Fundamental principles of biology and 
the structure, physiology, classification and economic importance of the 
major groups of plants and animals, This course and Biology 1L-2L, or equiv- 
alent, required for majors in the department and for those preparing for 
medicine and nursing. (2 lectures.) 2 units per semester. 


1L-2L, GENERAL BioLocy LABoRATORY, (THE STAFF) Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 
in progress, or consent of instructor. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units 
per semester. 


30. INTRODUCTION To BIoLoGy. (THE STAFF) A study of biological principles 
and processes for non-science students. (3 lectures and 1 one-hour demonstra- 
tion period.) 4 units, each semester. 


55. Human ANATOMY AND PHysioLoGy, (WELLS) For students not intending 
to major in Biology. Prerequisite: Biology 30 or equivalent. (3 lectures and 1 
two-hour demonstration-laboratory.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: 
$2.00. 


Upper Division Courses 


Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, and Chemistry 30, or equivalents, are prerequisite to all 
upper division courses in Biology. 


101. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES. (HUDSON) ‘The evolution of 
vertebrate organ systems. A knowledge of the shark is presupposed. (2 lec- 
tures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory 
fee: $2.00. 


102. LowErr Piants. (~———) Morphology and physiology of the algae, 
fungi, liverworts, mosses and ferns. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. Not given in 1958-59. 


103. INVERTEBRATES. (MCMENAMIN) Structure and function, classification 
and life histories of invertebrate animals. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour labora- 
tory periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00, 


104. Hicuer PLANts; (————— ) Morphology, physiology and evolutionary 
development of the seed plants. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00, Not given in 1958-59. 


105. PLant PuysioLocy. (-———) Study of the physiological processes in 
plants. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, second semester 
of alternate years. Not given in 1958-59. 


106. VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY. (MCMENAMIN) Special reference to the 
chick, pig and man. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, 
second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


107. PARASITOLOGY. (MCMENAMIN) The biology of parisitism. (3 lectures.) 
3 units, first semester. Not given in 1958-59, 


108. HistoLoGy. (MENDELSON) Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and 
organs of mammals with special reference to man. Registration with approval 
of instructor limited to ten students. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


109. ENTOMOLOGY. (HUDSON) Classification, physiology and economic 
importance of insects. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, 
second semester, Laboratory fee: $2.00. 
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112. MicroTECHNIQUE. (MCMENAMIN) Methods of preparing smears, whole 


mounts, and sections of plant and animal tissues. (2 two-hour laboratory 


periods.) 2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


113. PuystoLocy, (HuUDson) Functions of the organ-systems of the verte. 
brates. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry, completed 
or in progress; Biology 101 completed or in progress, or permission of instruc- 
tor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester, 

1131. Puystotocy LaBoratory. (HUDSON) Experiments on the frog, rat and 
man. Prerequisite: Biology 113 in progress. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 
2 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 

116. GENETICS. (MCMENAMIN) Principles of heredity in both plants and ani- 
mals, including man. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


117. ENDOCRINOLOGY. (MCMENAMIN) ‘The endocrine glands and their func- 
tions. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry. (2 lectures.) 
2 units, first semester. 

120. Fiona or SOUTHERN CALirornia. (————) Identification, ecology and 
distribution of plants with special attention to the native flora. (2 lectures 
and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester, Laboratory fee: 
$2.00. 

121. ArtiriciAL RaprioactTivity IN BioLocy. (HUDSON) Application of radio- 
active isotopes in biology and medicine. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 
Not given in 1958-59. 

123. Economic PLants. (~-———) The anatomy, geographic distribution 
and uses of economically important plants, (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester 
of alternate years. Not given in 1958-59. 

125. Ecotocy. (rHomas) ‘The effect of environment on plants and animals, 
and the interrelationships of’organisms. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester 
of alternate years. Not given in 1958-59. 

126. BacTERIOLOGY. (WELLS) Lectures on the bacteria and other micro- 
organisms with laboratory practice in micro-biological methods. Prerequisite: 
Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour labora- 
tory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive 
credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of 
Master of Arts for Courses 101 to 126, inclusive. (See pages 69-74. for 
general regulations governing graduate work.) With the approval of 
the instructor in charge, courses numbered 200 and above are open to 
properly qualified seniors. 

201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Supervised investigation by properly quali- 


fied students. Hours and credit per semester to be arranged, Laboratory fee: 
$7.00 per unit after the first unit. 


212. SEMINAR. (THESTAFF) 2 wuts, first semester. ; 
290. Tursis ror Master or Arts DEGREE, (THE STAFF) Maximum credit 4 
units, each semester. 
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CHEMISTRY | 


ProFessor BRANTLEY,! Chairman | 
Prorrssor LAMBERT? ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CLELAND 
ASSISTANT ProrEssorn McANALLY ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SEGALL 


Dr. Meyer, Research Associate 


The Department of Chemistry is approved by the American Chemical 
Society for the professional training of chemists, Completion in full of 
the requirements for the major in Chemistry admits to full membership 
in the A.C.S. within a minimum of two years after graduation. 

The work of this department includes preparation for engineering, 
teaching and research in Chemistry. To the student preparing for medi- 
cine or related professions, training is offered in the fundamental and 
applied branches of Chemistry which have become so basic to these 
professions. In addition, Chemistry offers to the liberal arts student an 
appreciation and understanding of the discoveries, methods and place 
of this subject in our present civilization. 

The program for majors in this department also provides for entrance 
into the School of Engineering of Columbia University and the Applied 
Chemistry Program of the California Institute of Technology under the 
Combined Plan Program. Students interested in engineering should 
consult pages 78-79 for details of this plan. 


MaAsor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Chem- 
istry 102, 103-104, 105-106, 109 and three additional units from Courses 
111 and above. The remaining eight units may be selected in consulta- 
tion with the major adviser. The following related courses are suggested: 


For PuysicaL or INoRGANICc CHEMIstTRY: From Mathematics 103, 114; 
Physics 107. 


For OrGANIC CHEMIstTRY or BiocHEMIsTRY: From Biology 113, 114, 117; 
Physics 107. 


For INpusTRIAL CHEMISTRY: From Mathematics 103; Philosophy 121; 
Physics 107; Psychology 138; Economics 100AB, 


1On leave of absence, 1958-59. 
?Acting Chairman, 1958-59. 
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Chemistry majors shall fulfill the requirement of a comprehensive 
examination through either of the following plans, selection to be made 
in the individual case by the department chairman: (1) A written exami- 
nation stressing the understanding and interrelation of the principles of 
Chemistry 1-2, 21, 102, 103-104, 105-106; or (2) an approved laboratory 
investigation and a written report on this project. 


Prerequisite to the major: General Chemistry; Chemistry 21; Mathe- 
matics through calculus; Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L; a reading knowledge 
of Scientific German. 


An outline of the four-year program for majors in this department may 
be obtained from either the Registrar or the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry. 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2. GENERAL CHEMISTRY. (THESTAFF) Principles and applications of Chem- 
istry, including laboratory practice in General Chemistry and Qualitative 
Analysis. Prerequisite: Second year high school algebra and high school 
chemistry, or permission of the instructor. (3 lectures and 2 two-hour labo- 
ratory periods the first semester; 3 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory 
periods the second semester.) 5 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50 per 
semester .* 


21. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. (MCANALLY) Principles and practice in the 
general methods of gravimetric and volumetric analysis. Prerequisite: Gen- 
eral Chemistry; Mathematics 2, or equivalent. (2 lectures, 1 demonstration 
and 5 hours of laboratory work.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 


30. INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL SCIENCE, (THE STAFF) Principles and apph- 
cations of Chemistry, its methods and accomplishments, from the alchemists 
to the atomic age. Especially designed for students who do not intend to 
specialize in Chemistry. (3 lectures and 1 demonstration laboratory.) 4 units, 
each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


General Chemistry is prerequisite to all upper division courses. 


102. INSTRUMENTAL ANALYSIS. (MCANALLY) Theory and practice of modern 
instrumental methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. (3 lectures and 
5 hours of laboratory work.) 4 units, second semester, Laboratory fee: $9.50. 


103-104. OrGANic CHEmistRY, (CLELAND) Principles of organic chemistry. 
Laboratory applications in preparative work and qualitative organic analysis. 
(3 lectures, 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 5 units per semester. Laboratory 
fee: $9.50 per semester.* 


105-106. Puystcan CHEMISTRY. (SEGALL) Introduction to physical chemical 
principles. Lectures, problems and laboratory. Prerequisite: Quantitative 
Analysis, General Physics; Calculus or permission of instructor, (3 lectures 
and 1 three-hour laboratory period.) 4 units per semester, Laboratory fee: 
$5.50 per semester.* 
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109. ADVANCED LaporaTory I. (CLELAND) Research methods and techniques, 
including the use of chemical literature. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102, 103-104, 
(2 lecture, 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 3 units, first semester. Laboratory 
fee: $9.50.* 

110. ADVANCED Lasoratory II. (THE sTAFF) Supervised investigations by 
qualified students. (2 or 3 three-hour laboratory periods.) 2-3 units, each 
semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 


111. INTRODUCTORY CoLLoID CHEMIsTRY. (SEGALL) Principles and appli- 
cations of Colloid and Surface Chemistry, including the study of sols, emul- 
sions, foams, and gels. Prerequisite: General Physics; Chemistry 21 and 102 
or 103. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


113. BlocHEMISTRY, (MCANALLY) Fats, carbohydrates, proteins, vitamins, 
hormones, and other natural products. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 
lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may be allowed 
toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master 
of Arts for Courses 111 and above, (See pages 69-74 for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work.) With the approval of the instructor in 
charge, courses numbered 204 and above are open to properly qualified 
seniors. 

201-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Supervised investigation by properly quali- 


fied students. Hours and credit to be arranged, each semester. Laboratory fee: 
$7.50 per unit, after the first unit.* 


204. THEORETICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (LAMBERT) Applications of the elec- 
tronic theory and reaction mechanisms of organic chemistry, Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 103-104, 105-106 or consult instructor, (3 lectures.) 3 units, second 
semester. 


205. THERMODYNAMICS, (SEGALL) The development of laws of thermo- 
dynamics and their applications to the problems of chemistry and physics. 
Prerequisite: Calculus and permission of instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first 
semester. 


207. ADVANCED BIOCHEMISTRY. (CLELAND) Lectures and student reports on 
selected topics of biochemistry such as immunochemistry and antibiotics. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


210. ADVANCED INoRGANIC CHEMISTRY. (SEGALL) Application of modern 
developments of physics and chemistry to a study of inorganic chemistry. 
Prerequisite: Consult instructor. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


212. SEMINAR. (THESTAFF) Selected topics in advanced chemistry. 2-4 units, 
each semester. 


290. THeEsis For Master of Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) 2 units. 


“A breakage deposit of $7.50 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course 
in Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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PHI 


ProFEssor DERYCKE, Chairman 
AssISTANT ProFEssor DICKERSON Dr. Hovey, Lecturer 


The Department of Economics exists to acquaint the student with the 
nature and development of economic systems, their institutions and 
functions. It offers courses which aid in the understanding of problems 
of business and public economic policy, and which afford a background 
for careers in business administration, public service, law, teaching, or 
research. The department offers two majors: (1) Economics, intended 
especially for those students who wish to concentrate their attention on 
broad economic theory and institutions: (2) Business Administration, 
designed for those students who wish to concentrate more upon specific, 
practical problems in business. The difference in emphasis between the 
two majors is not great. A careful reading of the requirements will 
serve to clarify the distinction that does exist. 

Neither major is designed to complete professional training. That is 
‘the function of the graduate schools of Law, Business, Economics, etc. 
Both majors are designed to give the student a grasp of the manner in 
which the business community functions, the nature of the problems 
confronting this community, and some mastery of the tools which may 
be used in arriving at defensible conclusions about these problems. 


masor: Both majors require thirty-six units of upper division work, 
twenty-four of which must be in either Economics or Business Adminis- 

tration. The remaining twelve units must include Mathematics 119, and, 
‘in addition, nine units of approved course work in related fields such as 
‘History, Philosophy and Political Science. The twenty-four units for 
both majors are specified as follows: 


ECONOMiIcs: 100A, 100B, 101, 102, 105, 116, 120, 123. 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Economics 100A, 100B, 101, 105, 109, 120, 
#20, 1061. 
athe comprehensive examination for each major will be based on the 
courses specified above. 
Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4; Economics 
5 and 6, or equivalents. 


Some majors in this department may be interested in information con- 

cerning closely related work in Actuarial Science (page 121), Latin 

American Affairs (page 80), and Diplomacy and World Affairs (page 
139). 
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Lower Division Courses 


5. INTRODUCTION To Economics, (DE RYCKE, ——~——— , DICKERSON) Basic eco- 
nomic principles useful to the layman in modern society. Open to sophomores. 
3 units, each semester. 


6. INTRODUCTION To ACCOUNTING. (DE RYCKE) Accounting principles and 
practices presented as a tool subject useful to the student of engineering, law, 
science, or social science as well as to the major in Economics or Business 
Administration, Open to sophomores. 3 units, each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


100AB. Economic ANALYSIS. (————— , DICKERSON) (A) Pricing and alloca- 
tion of resources in the market. Analysis of market structures and individual 
responses to market phenomena. (8) National income and business cycle 
analysis; public policy designed to maintain economic stability. Prerequisite: 
Economics 5 and 6. Either half may be taken first. 3 units, each semester. 


101. Monry AND BANKING. (DERYCKE) Principles of money, credit, banking 
and other financial organizations and their influence upon the price level and 
economic activity. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB. 3 units, first semester. 


102. INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE, (DE RYCKE) ‘The theoretical bases 
for foreign trade, international payments and currency relationships, methods 
of foreign trade, tariff policies and trade restrictions. Prerequisite: Economics 
101. 3 units, second semester. 


105. Pustic FINANCE AND TAXATION. (————— ) Theories of taxation; the 
public debt; influence of governmental expenditures on the national economy. 
Prerequisite: Economics 100AB, 3 units, first semester. 


106. GOVERNMENT AND BusINEss. (MCCUNE*) Identical with Political Set- 
ence 170. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB., 3 units, second semester. 


109. CorRPORATION FINANCE, (————— ) Financial policies of business enter- 
prise. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB, or consent of instructor. 3 units, 
first semester. 


116. History or Economic THouGHT. (DICKERSON) <A survey of the develop- 
ment of economic science from the forerunners of the classical school to the 
present day. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB, or consent of instructor. 3 units, 
second semester. 


120. ADVANCED Economic STATISTICS, (DICKERSON) Statistical inference pro- 
cedure, the index number concept, the study of time series, and correlation 
analysis as applied to economic research and problems. Prerequisite: Math- 
ematics 119. 3 units, second semester. 


123. Economic DEVELOPMENT oF EurROoPE. (DICKERSON) The history of 
Europe from an economic point of view, with special reference to the develop- 
ment of the institutions of capitalism. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB, or 
consent of instructor. 3 units, second semester. 


126. Business AND Economic ProBLeMs AND DECISIONS. (DE RYCKE) Employ- 
ment of accounting, statistics, economic theory, and business law in reaching 
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defensible conclusions about problems of theory, policy, and administration. 
Emphasis on communicating decisions through written reports using the 
“alternatives approach.’ Prerequisite: Economics 100AB and 161, 3 units, 
second semester. 


130. Economics oF Lire INsuRANCE. (crorts*) Various types of life insur- 
ance, ordinary, group, endowment, annuities; the role of life insurance in 
society. 3 units, second semester. 


141. CoMPARATIVE Economic Systems, (————— ) A comparison of the 


“modern economic systems of the world; capitalism, socialism, communism 


and fascism. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


148. Lazor Economics, (DICKERSON) Marginal productivity, theory, bar- 
gaining theory of wages, and Keynesian analysis, as applied to the field of 


labor. Historical consideration of important labor institutions. Analytical 
tools applied to current labor problems. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB. 3 


units, first semester. 


161. Commerctat Law. (Hovey) Introduction to business law, with empha- 
sis on the law pertaining to contracts, agency, negotiable instruments, bail- 


ments and sales of personal property. 3 writs, each semester. 


Graduate Courses 


‘With the permission of the department, and upon completion of addi- 


tional work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee 
on Graduate Study, Courses 101, 102, 105, 116, 120, 126 may be taken 
by graduate students for credit toward either the General Secondary 
Credential or the degree of Master of Arts. (See pages 69-74 for general 
regulations governing graduate work.) With the consent of the depart- 
ment, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


205-206. ApvANcED ACCOUNTING. (DE RYCKE) Analysis of selected problems. 


The relationship of accounting theory to economic theory. Prerequisite: 


Economics 100AB and 126, 3 units per semester. 


212. SEMINAR IN PoLiTicAL Economy, (————— AND MCKELVEY**) Prob- 


lems of interest to administrators both in public life and in private business 
enterprise, Representatives from business, labor and government participate in 
the seminar discussions. Identical with Political Science 212. Open to quali- 
fied upper division students, 3 units, second semester. 


290. Tuxsts For Master or Arts Decree. (THE sTAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Mathematics. 
**Of the Department of Political Science. 
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DIKE 
ProFEssor PETRIE, Chairman | 
Proressor KINNEY ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FERRIS. 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssoR ERICKSON 
Dr. Cuttey, Dean of Men Miss Swirt, Dean of Women 


By Special Appointment: Mr. Hattam, Mr. Harris, Mr, HazeEtton, 
Mrs. Rowry, Mrs. WassERBURGER 


The Department of Education has as its major function professional 
preparation for teaching in the elementary and secondary schools of the 
State of California. The department regards professional education as 
comprehending within its scope the development of social and personal 
attitudes and responsibilities, ethical standards, and ideals of service. In 
providing both cultural and scientific backgrounds it aims to promote an 
appreciation of the institutions and traditions of a free society, to foster 
attitudes of critical observation and judgment, and to equip the pro- 
spective teacher with the knowledges and skills involved in the more 
technical aspects of the educative process. 

The program of the Department of Education is therefore designed t 
meet the needs of individuals with respect to all of these factors of com- 
petency and to include those courses indicated by the State Department 
of Education as recommended or required for the various teaching 
credentials, 


maAgor: (Normally restricted to candidates for the General Elementary 
Credential): Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which 
twenty-six units shall be in Education 100, 101, 125, 134a, 134b, 134€, 
134d, 135, 136 and 142. The remaining units shall include Art 153, 
Physical Education 107, Music 123, and other courses selected in consul- 
tation with advisers in the Education Department. 

In addition, candidates for the Elementary Credential must give evi- 
dence of their proficiency in the statutory school subjects. 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1, 


The comprehensive examination in this department is general in 
scope and is based upon twenty-four units from the courses in Educa- 
tion indicated above as part of the major. 


TEACHING CREDENTIALS 


Occidental College has been authorized by the California State Board of 
Education to recommend properly qualified candidates for the following 
credentials: (1) the General Elementary School Credential; (2) the 
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Junior High School Credential; (3) the Secondary Credentials, including 


_ the General Secondary Credential and the Special Credentials in Music, 
Physical Education, and Speech Arts; (4.) the Junior College Credential. 


Students with junior standing may be admitted to the Department of 


Education as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentioned 


above, provided their records in lower division work indicate the prob- 
ability of their fitness for the teaching profession. This includes, in addi- 
tion to a satisfactory standard of scholarship, seriousness of purpose and 


natural interest in the work. 


Currently enrolled students or new students accepted by the Commit- 


tee on Admissions who wish to prepare for the general credentials must 


consult the Department of Education and must file formal applications 
before beginning upper division work, For special credentials in Music, 
in Physical Education and in Speech Arts, applicants must consult the 
department concerned and must file formal applications with this depart- 
ment as well as with the Department of Education, An application fee of 
three dollars is charged for registration in the Department of Education. 

Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be admitted 


as candidates for the General Secondary Credential or the Junior College 
Credential provided they meet the requirements of the college and of 


the State of California. For further information concerning requirements 
for graduate study, see pages 69-74. 
An appointment bureau is maintained for the assistance of candidates 


recommended for teaching positions by the School of Education. There 
is no fee for the original registration. A fee of five dollars is charged for 
each renewal. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 


_ Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in behalf of 
approved candidates who have completed requirements as follows: 


Hor ALL CREDENTIALS: Complete a course or pass an examination in 


the principles and provisions of the United States Constitution. 


For THE GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from Occi- 


dental College or an acceptable degree from another fully accredited col- 


lege or university; completion of the following courses in Education, or 


_ equivalent: Education 100, 101, 125, 134a, 134.b, 134, 134d, 135-136, 


and 142. Additional requirements include Art 153, Physical Education 


107, Music 123, and other courses selected in consultation with advisers 


in the Department of Education. 


For THE Junior HicuH ScHoon CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree from 
Occidental College with a major and a teaching minor in subjects taught 
in high school; completion of a minimum of eighteen units in Education, 


_ including Education 120, 162, 203, 205 and 206. 
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For THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: With the approval of the 
Education Department, an applicant for this credential may choose be- 
tween two programs of preparation—the regular five-year program, and 
the Internship program. Both programs require a bachelor’s degree from 
an approved institution; approval by the Graduate Committee; one major 
and one teaching minor in high school subjects or a major in a field not 
commonly accepted for high school graduation and two teaching minors 
in high school subjects; completion of twenty-four units in graduate 
work including major department requirements and professional require- 
ments as follows: 


In the five-year program, a minimum of twenty-two units in under- 
graduate and graduate work in Education which will mclude Education 
102, 110, 120, 203, 205, 206, and two units of electives. In the Intern- 
ship program, a minimum of twenty-six units in undergraduate and 
graduate work in Education which will include Education 102, 110, 120, 
203, 205, 209, 210. For further information concerning requirements 
for graduate study, see pages 69-74. 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN Music: Graduation from 
Occidental College; completion of forty-six hours in the Department of 
Music, including requirements for a major in this department; comple- 
tion of a minimum of fifteen units in Education, including Education 120, 
124, 138 and 162, For further requirements see Department of Music, 
page 124. 

For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PHysicAL EDUCATION: 
Graduation from Occidental College; completion of a major in Physical 
Education as outlined on page 133, completion of a minimum of twenty- 
two units of professional work in Education, including Education 110 
or 142 and 144, 119, 120, 130, 132 and 162. 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN SPEECH ARTs: Gradua- 
tion from Occidental College; completion of a Speech major for teaching 
(see page 151); completion of a minimum of fifteen units in Education 
including Education 120, 162, 205, 206. 

For THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CREDENTIAL: A Master of Arts degree from 
an approved institution; one major and one teaching minor; eighteen 
units of professional courses including Education 120, 162, 199, 203, 
205, and 206. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


100. INTRODUCTION To EDUCATION AND TEACHING, (KINNEY) A course de- 
signed to present a perspective of public education and to provide a realistic 
overview of the nature and condition of the work of the teacher. Open to 
sophomores. 2 units, each semester. 
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+101. Purtosopny oF EpucarTion, (FERRIS) Survey of philosophical traditions 
‘that have shaped educational theory and practice; critical analysis of the 
/philosophical forces determining current American school practice; formu- 
lation of philosophical synthesis on the basis of evaluation of competing 
theoretical systems. 3 units, each semester. 


102. PHILOSOPHICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL FouNDATIONS. (FERRIS) A general 
survey and analysis of the philosophical traditions that underlie educational 
theory and practice; consideration of education as a factor in social change; 
problems of adaptation of school to community; current social issues as they 
affect education. 4 units, each semester. 


107. Mernops 1n Puysican Epucation, ELEMENTARY LEVEL, (BAKER*) 


Identical with Physical Education 107. 2 units, each semester. 

108. CHILDREN’s LITERATURE. (WASSERBURGER) Designed to deepen appreci- 
ation of literature suitable for young children; to familiarize students with 
the style and techniques of authors and illustrators; to develop criteria for 
selection and evaluation of children’s books, Organization of stories for differ- 
ent levels, Principles underlying successful story telling and practice in the 
application of these principles. 2 writs, first semester. 


110. PsycHoLocicaL FOUNDATIONS. (ERICKSON) A study of adolescent growth 
and development, the learning process, mental hygiene, personality develop- 

“ment, and guidance. 3 hours lecture, and 2 hours laboratory experience in 
public school. 4 units, each semester. 


118. PRINCIPLES OF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION. (WASSERBURGER) 
Principles of teaching in the primary grades; assigned reading; analysis of 
teaching problems, content and objectives of the modern lower elementary 
school. 3 urtits, first semester. 


119. INTRopucTory Statistics, (CULLEY**) Identical with Mathematics 119. 
3 units, each semester. 


120. ScopE AND FUNCTION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. (ERICKSON) A study 
of the secondary school in the light of its historical development, and an 
investigation of the modern comprehensive high school. 3 hours lecture with 
some visits to public, private, and parochial schools, Class work and visits 
will be integrated for the study of the school curriculum, classroom manage- 
ment, teaching methods, and the evaluation of instruction, 3 units, each 
_ Semester. 


121. Metuops or KiINpDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION, (WASSERBURGER ) 

Practical aspects of teaching in the kindergarten-primary grades; analysis of 
_ teaching methods, organization and curricula of the modern lower elementary 
school through observation and research. 3 units, second semester. 


123. Marerrats AND Meruops oF TEAcuinc Music IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHooL, (rropsHAM***) Identical with Music 123. Prerequisite: Music 120, 
or equivalent, 2 units, each semester. 


124. MATERIALS AND Metuops oF TEACHING Music IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
(FRopsHam***) Identical with Music 124. Prerequisite: Candidacy for a 
State teaching credential, Music 11-12, membership in an ensemble group, 2-4 
units, first semester. Special fee: $24.00, This fee is non-refundable. 


*Of the Department of Physical Education. 
**Of the Department of Mathematics. 
***Of the Department of Music. 
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125. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM. (PETRIE) Planning the elementary | 
school curriculum in the light of contemporary social needs, present develop- | 
ments in psychology, the nature of the human organism and modern educa- 

tional theory. 2 units, each semester. | 


126. STUDENT TEACHING IN SPEECH CoRRECTION. (FREESTONE*) Actual ex- | 
perience in the management of speech and hearing defectives. Supervision by | 
speech therapists in the public schools. Depending upon the speech correction | 
credential desired, training is on the elementary or secondary level. Pre- 
requisite: Speech 185 and approval by the Speech and Education Departments. | 
Open to seniors or graduate students, 4 units, each semester, Special fee: | 
$24.00. This fee is non-refundable. | 


130. STUDENT TEACHING IN PHysicAL EpucaTION, (TRIEB**) Full-time in- | 
ternship for one-half semester at the secondary level in the public schools, 
with observation, teaching, and evaluation of class procedures. Open to 
seniors who are candidates for the Special Secondary Credential in Physical 
Education, 7 units, second semester. Special fee: $39.00. This fee is non- 
refundable. : 


132. ScHoot Heattru Epucation. (TrrEB**) Healthful school environment, — 
health service; methods and materials for instruction at elementary and sec- 
ondary levels. 3 units, first semester. | 


1344. OBSERVATION AND MeEtTHops oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READING 
AND THE LANGUAGE ARTS. (ROWLEY) Practices and trends in teaching reading 
and oral and written communication, A consideration of the physical, psycho- 
logical and social factors affecting the development and use of the language 
arts; the integration and enrichment of the language arts program; corrective 
programs. 2 units, each semester. 


134B. OBSERVATION AND MrErTuHops oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SOCIAL 
STUDIES. (HALLAM) Principles and procedures related to the development 
of social attitudes and experiences with children, The role and purposes of the 
social studies; curricular requirements; evaluation. 2 units, each semester. 


134C. OBSERVATION AND METHOops or TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ARITH- 
METIC, (PETRIE) ‘The function of the elementary school in the development 
of quantitative thinking. Instructional and psychological aspects of arith- 
metic. Analysis of deficiencies; corrective procedures; evaluation. 2 units, 
each semester. 


134D. OBSERVATION AND MEtTHODs oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE. 
(aarris) Materials and methods of teaching science to young children; 
creating science experiences; developing fundamental concepts; selecting and 
preparing materials of instruction; evaluating growth. 2 units, each semester. 


135-136. STUDENT TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, (KINNEY, PETRIE AND 
sTAFF) Actual experience in teaching under supervision in the public schools. 
Open to seniors who are candidates for the General Elementary Credential. 
4 units per semester, Special fee: $20.00 for each 4 units of credit, and $4.00 per 
semester for state compensation insurance, These fees are non-refundable, . 


138. STUDENT TEACHING IN Music. (FROoDSHAM***) Supervised music teach- 
ing in secondary schools, Observation and evaluation of class procedures. Open 
to seniors and graduate studenis who are candidates for the Special Secondary 
*Of the Department of Speech. 
**Of the Department of Physical Education. 
***Of the Department of Music. 
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Credential in Music. 4 units, second semester. Special fee: $24.00, This fee is 


non-refundable. 


142. CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. (sAcoss*) Identical with Psychol- 
ogy 121, 3 units, each semester. 


144. GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, (CULLEY, SWIFT) 
Philosophy, problems and organization of guidance in the secondary school. 
Principles and techniques are used to gain a better understanding of human 
relationships with a view to better adjustment for students, both scholasti- 
cally and emotionally. Counseling techniques, with emphasis upon the 
directive and the non-directive procedures. 2 units, each semester. 


160. CuRRENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN EpucatIon, (FERRIS) Alternative cur- 
rent philosophies in their educational bearings; special emphasis on the evo- 
tution and clarification of the democratic ideal. 2 units, first semester. 


162. Marertars anp Mernops 1n Aupro-Visuat INstRUCTION, (HAZELTON) 
A survey course to acquaint the student with the principles of audio-visual 
education. A study of sources; use of catalogs in the selection of materials; 
needs for new materials. Training in the use of audio-visual projection and 
recording equipment. Prerequisite: Education 134a, b, c, d, or 205, or equiva- 
lent, completed or in progress. 2 units, each semester. Special fee: $7.00. 

199. THE JUNior CoLLEGE, (THE STAFF) The development of the Junior Col- 
lege; organization of curriculum; instructional materials; classroom manage- 
ment and general methods. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1958-59. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Graduate Committee, graduate students may receive credit to- 
ward either the Degree of Master of Arts or the General Secondary Cre- 
dential for courses 101, 102, 110, 119, 120, 123, 124, 142, 144, 160 and 
199. In addition, Courses 126 and 162 may be credited toward the creden- 
tial. (See pages 69-74 for general regulations governing graduate work.) 
With consent of the instructor qualified seniors may enroll in graduate 
courses. 


203A. TEACHING SocIAL STUDIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (DE RYCKE**) Pres- 
entation of subject matter, observations, and evaluation, 3 units, first serester. 


2038. TEACHING ENGLISH IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (FERRIS) Presentation of 
subject matter, observations, and evaluation. 3 units, second semester. 


203c. TEACHING MATHEMATICS AND PHysICAL SCIENCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
(--——— ) Presentation of subject matter, observations, and evaluation, 3 
units, first semester. Not given in 1958-59. 


205-206. SruDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (ERICKSON) Actual 
teaching under supervision at the secondary school level, including incidental 
study of principles and methods of secondary education. Open to graduate 


*Of the Department of Psychology. 
**Of the Department of Economics. 
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students who are candidates for the General Secondary Credential. 3 units 
per semester. Special fee: $24.00 for each 3 units of credit. This fee is non- 
refundable. 


209-210. INTERNSHIP IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, (ERICKSON) Full teaching 
assignment in the public schools. Open only to students who have been ad- 
mitted to the internship program, One of the Education 203 seminars must be 
taken concurrently with either 209 or 210. 4 units per semester. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN EpUCATIONAL RESEARCH. (FERRIS) Independent read- 
ing, techniques of research, investigation, or field studies, with conference on 
special problems, Open to second semester seniors or graduate students only. 
2-4 units per semester, 


213-214. SEMINAR IN SPECIAL PRoBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY. (FERRIS) 
An intensive critical examination and appraisal of educational theory and 
practice, historical and current, the purpose of which is to formulate an edu- 
cational outlook best suited to modern demands. Open to second semester 
seniors or graduate students only, 2-4 units per semester. 


219. ADVANCED STATISTICS. (MAHLER*) Critical application of certain tech- 
niques including the Chi-Square, Analysis of Variance, Prediction, Small 
Sample Reliability, Partial and Multiple Correlation, etc., to problems of 
education and psychology. Prerequisite: Education 119 or Mathematics 119 
or equivalent. 2 units, second semester. 


290. THEsis For MAsTEer oF Arts DEGREE, (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Psychology. 
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ENGLISH AND COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


DKS 
ProFEssor OLIVER, Chairman 
ProFEssorR KURTZ ASSOCIATE PRoFEssor CroissANT? 
ASSOCIATE PRoFEssor BusAcca ASSISTANT PRroFEssor THOMPSON 
ASSISTANT PRroFEssor O’ Hare ASSISTANT ProFessor RYF 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssor ADAMS Dr. ABLER, /nstructor 


By Special Appointment, Mr. BRowNE 


The department of English and Comparative Literature has four pur- 
poses: (1) to aid and direct students as they seek to increase their mastery 
of the English language; (2) to give training in creative writing; (3) to 
teach the literature of the Anglo-American tradition out of which our 
culture has largely sprung; and (4) to teach the literature of highest 
importance from all cultures, with emphasis upon the western tradition. 

An interest in writing, the intention to teach, or the desire for a broad 
yet deeply perceptive background may lead to a major in the department. 
A specific interest in the literature of our more immediate Anglo-Amer- 
ican culture may lead to a major in English; the major in Comparative 
Literature represents an interest centered upon western civilization as 
a whole and in literature of the highest quality whatever its national 
origins. 


EITHER MAJOR REQUIRES: Thirty-six units of upper division work, of 
which at least twenty-four must be from this department, and of which 
twelve may be from related fields. 


THE ENGLISH MAJOR REQUIRES: Two courses from among 129, 130, 135; 
at least one from among 136, 137, 138, 145, 155; at least one from among 
160, 161, 162. Additional courses up to a maximum of thirty units may 
be required from this department. Units in related areas may include 
approved courses in History (127 is especially recommended), Philos- 
ophy, Psychology, French and German. Advisers for this major: Pro- 
fessors Kurtz and Ryf. 


THE COMPARATIVE LITERATURE MAJOR REQUIRES: Courses 120, 130, 147, 
148, 150 and 155. Additional courses up to a maximum of thirty units 
may be required from this department. Upper division work in French 
or German is required as related study. Other related fields include His- 


10n leave of absence, 1958-59. 
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tory and Philosophy. Advisers for this major: Professors Busacca and 
O’ Hare. 


Prerequisite to either major: English 1-2 or equivalent. English 51-52, 
or equivalent, is a required prerequisite for English majors and is strongly 
recommended for Comparative Literature majors. 


APPROVAL OF PROGRAMS: By the middle of the junior year, each student 
should plan his entire program in consultation with his adviser and sub- 
mit it to the department chairman for approval. Students preparing for 
teaching should consult Professor Oliver for information concerning 
courses required for approval of a teaching major or minor in English. 
HONORS: Students in either of the above majors who have demonstrated 
their excellence may, with approval of their advisers, elect to read for 
honors. 


Lower Division Courses 


R. REMEDIAL ENGLIsH. (ADAMS) A tool course for students who show defi- 
ciencies in essentials of English. No credit. 2 hours, each semester. 


1-2. FRESHMAN ENGLISH. (THE STAFF) Required of all freshmen. 2 units per 
semester, 


51-52. InTRopucTion to ENG iisH LITERATURE. (RYF) Backgrounds for the 


study of literature in the Anglo-American heritage. Required of English 
majors, 3 units per semester. 


61-62. JouRNALIsM (NEWSPAPER WRITING). (BROWNE) Study and practice 
in writing specialized types of news stories, editorials and news features. 
Open to all students interested in newspaper work. 2 units per semester. 


91. INTRODUCTION To CREATIVE WRITING. (RYF) Theory and practice in the 


writing of poetry and fiction. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 2 units, 


first semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Junior standing, except in courses 
numbered below 111, or consent of instructor and approval of department 
chairman. 


101, ADVANCED CoMPOSITION, (THE STAFF) Theory and practice in the writ- 
ing of themes and reports. Not open to English majors. Prerequisite: Consent 
of instructor, 2 units, each semester. 


102. Expostrony WritInG. (KURTZ) Theory and practice in the writing of 
prose non-fiction. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 2 units, second semester. 


104. SHORT Story Wnritinc. (ryF) Theory and practice in the writing of 
short prose fiction. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 2 units, second semester. 


111. THe Eneorisn Lancuace. (oliver) An introduction to the nature, 
origins and history of the English language, with special attention to personal 
vocabulary growth and to problems of understanding. 3 units, first semester. 
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127. THE PERiop or CHaAUceER. (KURTZ) Readings principally in the Can- 
terbury Tales and in Troilus and Criseyde; survey of fourteenth century 
literature. 3 units, first semester. 


129. [HE PERtop OF SHAKESPEARE. (KURTZ) Readings of the principal works; 
theatrical and social background of the period. 3 units, first semester. 


130. SHAKESPEARE. (KURTZ) Intensive reading of selected plays, with anal- 
ysis and criticism. Prerequisite: English 129 or equivalent. 3 units, second 
semester. 


135. MILTON AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (THOMPSON) Selected writ- 
ings in the poetry and prose of Milton, and the most important poetry and 
prose of his contemporaries. 3 writs, first semester. 


136. THe REsTORATION AND THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. (THOMPSON) The 
background, the drama, poetry, satire and other major prose of the period. 
3 units, second semester. 


137. THe Romantic PEriop IN ENGLAND. (ADAMS) The development of the 
romantic literary movement; emphasis upon Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, 
Shelley and Keats. 3 units, first semester. 


138. THE VicToriAN PERIop IN ENGLAND. (ApaMs) A survey of the period, 
with emphasis upon the major poets and social and literary critics. 3 units, 
second semester, 


141. Tur Encuisu Nove to 1900, (rHompson) Origins and historical devel- 
opment of the novel in England. 3 units, first semester. | 


145. AMERICAN LiTERATURE To 1860, (KURTZ) American literature from the 
beginnings to the Civil War, with emphasis upon the major writers and 
movements. 3 u7tits, first semester. 


146. AMERICAN LiTERATURE FROM 1860 TO THE PRESENT, (KURTZ) Major 
literary trends and representative writers during the last 100 years. 3 units, 
second semester. 


147. COMPARATIVE LirERATURE: Homer To DANTE. (0’HARE) Major literary 
works in Europe and the Near East, as they reflect the roots of western civili- 
zation, 3 units, first semester. 


148. CoMPARATIVE LITERATURE: RENAISSANCE TO THE PRESENT. (O’ HARE) 
Representative masterpieces in western literature, as they reflect trends in 
western civilization. 3 units, second semester. 


150. COMPARATIVE LITERATURE: THE ORIENT. (MOK*) Literary masterpieces 
of the Far East and their influence upon western thought. 3 units, second 
semester. 


155. LITERARY CRITICISM. (susacca) The meaning and importance of liter- 
ature, as outstanding critics have considered these problems. 3 wurtits, first 
semester, 


160. Movern Drama. (BusAccA) Dramatic forms, techniques, and content 
in major works of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 3 w7uts, second 
semester, 


161. TwenTreTH CEeNTurRY Poetry. (ryF) Forms, techniques and content 
in the major Anglo-American poetry of this period. 3 uruts, first semester. 


162. Tue Nove. IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. (RYF) The study of selected 
novels from the major writers of our age. 3 units, second semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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165. LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST. (KURTZ) <A study of belles 
lettres in the English language which reflect the geographical environment 
and cultural patterns of this region through the past 100 years. 3 units, first 
semester. Not given in 1958-59. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the Dean 
of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper division 
courses may be credited as graduate work toward either the General 
Secondary Credential, the degree of Master of Arts or the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy in Comparative Literature. Courses in foreign lan- 
guages numbered 103 and above may, on the above conditions, be 
credited as graduate work toward the fulfillment of associated language 
requirements in Comparative Literature, (See pages 69-74 for general 
regulations governing graduate work, and pages 72-73 for imforma- 
tion about the intercollegiate doctoral studies program.) With the con- 
sent of the instructor, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses 
numbered below 260. 

Requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy shall be as ap- 
proved in each individual instance by the Graduate Committee and b 
the Educational Council of the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies. These shall include a minimum of one continuous year of resi-_ 
dence, and mastery of two foreign languages appropriate to the candi- 
date’s interests. 

201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Individual research and tutorial study, 


supplementing other graduate offerings in the department. 2-4 units per 
semester, 

205-206. SEMINARS IN ProsE Types AND AUTHORS. (THE STAFF) Each semes- 
ter some particular prose type or author will be selected for concentrated — 
study. 3 or 4 units per semester. 

207-208. SEMINARS IN PoETiIc on Dramatic Types AND AUTHORS. (THE STAFF) 
Each semester some particular poetic or dramatic type or author will be 
selected for concentrated study. 3 or 4 units per semester. 


211-212. SEMINARS IN ANGLO-AMERICAN LITERATURE. (THE STAFF) Each 
semester some subject area for concentrated study will be selected from the 
Anglo-American literary tradition. 3 or 4 units per semester. 


237-238. SEMINARS IN LITERARY PERIODS. (THE sTAFF) Each semester some 
literary period in western literature will be selected for study. 3 or 4 units 
per semester. 

255-250. SEMINARS IN CONTEMPORARY AND CriITICAL PROBLEMS, (THE STAFF) 
Each semester some aspect of contemporary literature or literary criticism 
will be selected for study. 3 or 4 units per semester. Course 255 not given in 
1958-59. 

285. CREATIVE WRITING. (THE STAFF) Open only to those Master of Arts 
candidates who have been accepted under the creative work plan. Maximum 
credit of 4 units; each semester. 

290. THEsis ror Master or Arts DEGREE, (THE sTAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units; each semester. 
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GRADUATE SEMINARS UNDER THE INTERCOLLEGIATE 
PROGRAM OF GRADUATE STUDIES (SEE PAGES 73-74.) 


CoLLoQUuIUM. Fortnightly dinner meetings for the purpose of exploring issues 
of significance to students and teachers in the program. Attendance at these 
meetings is required in order to receive credit for seminars. No credit. 


407. STANDARDS OF JUDGMENT: LITERARY AND SOCIAL, (OLIVER AND INTERCOL- 
LEGIATE STAFF) An examination of the validity of standards of judgment 
commonly employed in literary criticism and the social sciences. Analysis 
and comparison of representative norms, with attention to their historical 
origins and consequences as well as to their value assumptions. Examination 
of inconsistencies and conflicts between existing standards in an attempt to 
find the meaning, or meanings, of “validity” in criteria for determining 
“truth” in factual observations, rational speculation, and metaphor. 6 units 
per semester, credit granted only on completion of the year’s work and the 
colloquium. 


412. Society AND IpEas: 1770-1860. (INTERCOLLEGIATE STAFF) Criteria for 
the selection of significant ideas; examination of the religious and secular 
sources of these ideas and their development in western society of this period. 
Analysis of characteristic forms and themes of literature and fine arts as 
expressions of new movements in life and thought. Consideration of problems 
in terms of the individual and of society. 6 units per semester, credit granted 
only on completion of the year’s work and the colloquium. : 


413. AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS AND IDEALS SINCE 1900, (REATH™ AND INTERCOL- 
LEGIATE STAFF) Changes in recent years, studied through the methods and 
insights of several disciplines. Underlying causes of change in American 
institutions and ideals. 6 units per semester, credit granted only on comple- 
tion of the year’s work and the colloquium. 


490. THESIS FoR THE DEGREE oF DocTor oF PHILOSOPHY. (THE STAFF) 4-6 
units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Political Science. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


ProFeEssor BIcKLEY, Chairman : 
ASSOCIATE PRro¥Essor BENTON ASSISTANT PRoFEssor BABCOCK 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FONSECA Mr. TreuscorFrF, /nstructor 


Mr. Mackey, /nstructor 
By Special Appointment, Mr, ALKIRE 


The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to give a basic 
knowledge of language, literature and culture. The work of the first year 
is organized to give the student a choice of (1) a reading approach or 
(2) a speaking approach to the language he elects to study, The upper 
division courses in modern languages offer an opportunity to gain a 
reasonable mastery of the written and spoken language. 


GROUP MAJOR: A minimum of thirty-six units from upper division 
courses of which fifteen units must be in each of any two languages 
chosen for the group major. The remaining six units may be in such 
courses outside the department as may be advised in each individual 
case by the group committee of advisers. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJors: Offered in French, German, and Spanish. The 
minimum requirement for a major is thirty-six units from upper division 
courses, of which twenty-four units shall be in the language elected; the 
remaining twelve units may be selected from such courses outside the 
department as the major adviser may recommend in each individual 
case. 


A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study will 
be required at the end of the senior year of students majoring within 
this group. The sequence of courses, totaling twenty-four units of work, 
on which the comprehensive examination is based, will consist in whole 
or in part of the following: for French majors, French 101-102, 103, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 109, 110, 111; for German majors, German 101-102, 
103-104, 107-108; for Spanish majors, Spanish 101-102, 103-104, 105- 
106, 107-108. 


Prerequisite to the major: Course 3-4 or equivalent. 


In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of either 
semester. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
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receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for 
French 103 to 111, inclusive; for Spanish 103 to 108, inclusive; and for 


German 103 to 108, inclusive. (See pages 69-74, for general regulations 
governing graduate work. ) 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


Lower Division Courses 


51-52. New TEsTAMENT GREEK, (LAKE*) Fundamentals of grammar and 
vocabulary of the Greek New Testament, with readings from the Gospels. 
Designed primarily for the preparation of pre-theological students. Not 
acceptable toward foreign language requirement. 3 units per semester. 


MopERN LANGUAGES 


FRENCH 


Lower Division Courses 


4-2, ELEMENTARY FRENCH. (THE sTAFF) Pronunciation, grammar, reading 
and conversation. Sections divided into reading vs. speaking approach. 4 units 
per semester, 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. (THE STAFF) Grammar, composition, conversa- 
tion and the comprehension of oral and written French. Prerequisite: French 
1 and 2 or two years of high school French, 4 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: French 3 and 4 or equivalent; for 
the literature courses, French 101-102 and the ability to understand spoken 
French. 


101-102. ApvANCED FRENCH. (TREUSCORFF) Grammar, composition and 
style; preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures in F rench based 
upon collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


103. LITERATURE OF THE MippLe AGES, (TREUSCORFF) 2 units, first semester. 
104. LITERATURE OF THE RENAISSANCE. (TREUSCORFF) 2 units, second semester. 


105. LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (PRE-CLASSICISM ) (TREUS- 
CORFF) 2 units, first semester. 


106. LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (CLASSICISM ) (TREUS- 
CORFF) 2 units, second semester. 


107, LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. (————— ) 2) units; first 
semester, Not given in 1958-59. 
109. LITERATURE, 1800-1850 (ROMANTICISM). (————— ) 2 units, second 


semester. Not given in 1958-59. 


*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
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110. LITERATURE, 1850-1900. (TREUSCORFF) 2 units, first semester. Not given 
Ml 1958-59. 

111. LITERATURE OF THE I WENTIETH CENTURY. (TREUSCORFF) 2 units, second 
semester. Not given in 1958-59. 


GERMAN 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY GERMAN, (THE STAFF) Pronunciation, essentials of gram- 
mar, reading of simple German, composition, conversation. 4 units per 
semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN, (BABCOCK) Reading of modern German prose 
and poetry, grammar review, composition, conversation, Prerequisite: Ger- 
man 1 and 2 or two years of high school German. 4 units per semester. 


5. SCIENTIFIC GERMAN. (BABCOCK) Rapid reading of scientific German for 
students specializing in science. Prerequisite: German 3 or consent of instruc- 
tor. 3 units, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: German 3 and 4, or equivalent. 


101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION. (BABCOCK) Composi- 
tion and style; readings in literary texts. 3 units per semester. Not given in 
1958-59. 

103-104. LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. (BAB- 
cock) Lectures, oral reports and collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


107-108. LITERATURE OF THE CLASSICAL PERIop. (BABCOCK) Readings from 
Lessing, Goethe, Schiller; study of selected critical works, lyrics and ballads. 
3 units per semester, Not given in 1958-59. 


RUSSIAN 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN, (ALKIRE) Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, 
reading of simple prose, composition, conversation. 4 units per semester. 


SPANISH 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY SPANISH. (THE STAFF) Pronunciation, grammar, reading 
and oral drills. Sections divided into speaking vs. reading approach. 4 units 
per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH. (THE STAFF) Grammar, composition and con- 
versation; readings from literary texts. Prerequisite: Spanish 1 and 2 or two 
years of high school Spanish. 4 units per semester. 
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Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Spanish 3 and 4 or equivalent. For the 


literature courses, Spanish 101-102 or equivalent and the ability to understand 
spoken Spanish. 


101-102. ADVANCED SPANISH, (FONSECA) Grammar, composition and style; 
preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures in Spanish based on 
collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. SURVEY OF SPANISH LITERATURE, (BENTON, BICKLEY) A survey of 
the development and evolution of Spanish civilization as reflected in litera- 
ture from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101- 
102. 3 units per semester in alternate years, 


105-106. Moprrn SpanisH LITERATURE. (BENTON, BICKLEY) Literary move- 
ments of the nineteenth century and the literary tendencies of the twentieth 
century through the works of representative Spanish authors. Prerequisite: 
Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. Not given in 1958-59. 


107-108. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. (BENTON, BICKLEY) A survey of 
Spanish-American literature from the Conquest through the first half of the 
twentieth century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester in alter- 
nate years. Not given in 1958-59. 
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DIKE 


ASSOCIATE ProFeEssor BirMAN, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssor Morris 


In 1948, upon the retirement of Dr. Frank J. Smiley, Professor of 
Geology, 1916-1948, the collection of rocks and minerals assembled 
through the years of his service was formally named the Frank J. Smiley 
Geological Collection. 

The work of Geology encompasses a study of the modifying processes 
at work on the earth’s surface and the origin, structure, and history of 
the earth as recorded in the rocks. For the liberal arts student it affords 
a natural background to philosophy, history, and economics and gives 
some contact with the methods and ideals of science. For the major in 
Geology, the curriculum assures a sound background in science and 
requisite training for advanced work at graduate schools or for profes- 
sional work involving geologic data and methods. 


MAJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses including Geology 
103, 104, 122, 126, 127 and 128; the remaining twelve units to be 
selected with the approval of the department chairman from additional 
courses in Geology and from related subjects, as grouped into three broad 
fields of emphasis offered in Geology: General Geology, Paleontology 
and Geophysics. 

The comprehensive examination for Geology majors will be a written 
and oral examination based on courses 30, 32, 103, 104, 122 and 126. 


Prerequisite to the major: Geology 30, 32; Chemistry 1-2; General 
Physics; Mathematics 3-4; or equivalents. (With permission, Physics 
may be deferred until the junior year.) 


Students proposing to do graduate work in Geology are urged to 
include in their programs Chemistry 105-106, Mathematics 5-6 and 
upper division Mathematics and Physics, if possible. A reading knowl- 
edge of German and French is required for advanced degrees at most 
graduate schools. 


Lower Division Courses 


30. INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. (BIRMAN) Consideration of the natural 
agencies at work on the earth’s surface and within it, and the geologic history 
of the earth. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period or field trip.) 4 
units, each semester. 


32. HisrortcAL GEeoLocy. (MorRIs) Geologic history of the earth based on 
the succession of plants and animals and the structure of the earth. (2 lectures 
and 2 two-hour laboratory periods or field trips.) 4 units, second semester. 
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Upper Division Courses 


Geology 30 is prerequisite to all upper division courses except as noted in 
Courses 103, 108, and 122. 


100, THE Eartu anp MAN. (THE STAFF) Major issues in geology selected for 
their significance in understanding the world around us. Evolution, earth- 
quakes, mineral resources and other topics of importance in our civilization 
and thinking. Primarily for non-geology majors, Prerequisite: Geology 30 or 
permission of the instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester, 


103-104. MinrraLocy, PETRoLoGy, (BIRMAN) Crystallography, physical 
properties, mode of origin and natural associations of minerals directly related 
to the origin and occurrence of the more important rocks, Laboratory work 
stresses determination of minerals by physical properties, blowpipe analysis 
and chemical tests; training in the megascopic identification of the various 
types of rocks. Prerequisite: Chemistry 1-2, except for qualified majors in 
Physics and Chemistry who may take Geology 103 without prerequisite. 
Course 103 is prerequisite to 104. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory peri- 
ods.) 4 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00 per semester, 


108. Optica MINERALOGY. (BIRMAN) ‘Theory and application of crystal 
optics. Use of the petrographic microscope in identification of minerals as 
unmounted grains and in thin section. Prerequisite: Geology 103. Qualified 
majors in Chemistry and Physics may take this course without prerequisite. 
(2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first sernester of alter- 
nate years. 


114. GEOMORPHOLOGY,. (BIRMAN) Origin and evolution of landscape features 
as produced by the agencies at work on the earth’s surface. (2 lectures.) 
2 units, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1958-59. 


118. Economic GEoLoGy. (BIRMAN) A review of the geologic deposits of eco- 
nomic value: coal, oil and gas, industrial minerals, metalliferous deposits, and 


water resources. Prerequisite: Geology 103. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semes- 
ter of alternate years. 


122, INVERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY. (MoRRIS) Morphology and geologic his- 
tory of the important groups of invertebrate fossils. Prerequisite: Geology 32. 
Open without prerequisite to qualified majors in Biology. (2 lectures and 2 
two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


124. STRATIGRAPHY AND SEDIMENTATION, (MorRIS) The description, classifi- 
cation, and interpretation of sedimentary rocks as applied to the fundamental 
processes operative in the geologic past. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first semester of 
alternate years, Prerequisite: Geology 30 and 32. 


126. SrrucTURAL GEOLOGY. (MorRRIS) Description and interpretation of the 
spatial relations of the rocks of the earth’s crust. Prerequisite: Geology 30, 32. 
(2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. 


127, Firtp GroLocy. (THE STAFF) The principles and techniques of geologic 
mapping. Detailed mapping of local areas and the preparation of reports, Use 
of aerial photographs and the plane table in field mapping. Prerequisite: 
Geology 103 and 126. 3 units, first semester. 


128. ApvANcEpD FirLtp Grotocy. (Morris) Individual investigation of geo- 
logical problems in the field. Prerequisite: Geology 127. 3 units, second 
semester. 

132. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) A review of important literature in Geol- 
ogy. Open only to seniors. 1 unit, second semester. 
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HISTORY 


ProFessor LINDGREN, Chairman 
Proressor Mox ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR RODES 
ASSOCIATE PRoFEsSOR ROLLE ASSISTANT PROFESSOR KROEBER 


The courses offered by the Department of History provide training for 
the understanding of social organization and the culture of the present 
and the past. Sound knowledge of the field of history is essential to the 
formation of judgments on current conditions in politics and economics. 
Selected courses in this department provide a desirable introduction to 
specialized training in the professions of Law, Public Administration, 
Foreign Service, Foreign Trade, and Teaching. 


magor: Thirty-six units of upper division courses, of which a minimum 
of twenty-one units shall be in this department. All majors are expected 
to include within these twenty-one units at least three units each from the 
American and European fields and three units of elective course work in 
addition to History 126, 144, 166 and 174. Additional courses to com- 
plete the major may be chosen from History (up to a maximum of thirty 
units) and from related courses, with the approval of the major adviser. 

History majors must plan their programs in the sophomore year in 
consultation with a staff member who will act as adviser and whose 
approval i is required for course changes. Such planning is necessary to 
insure proper distribution and to guarantee adequate preparation for 
the Comprehensive Examination. Details concerning the nature of this 
required examination are available from the Department. 

Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 

Students especially interested in Latin American affairs are referred 
to the inter-departmental major in this field as outlined on page 80. 

Special emphasis may be developed on studies in the regional history 
and culture of the Pacific Southwest and Northern Mexico. This pro- 
gram has been augmented by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

A major emphasizing Diplomacy and World Affairs is offered in the 
Department of Political Science. (See page 140. ) 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 

121. ANciENT History. (LINDGREN) A study of aspects of Greek and Roman 
cultures, emphasizing those legacies transferred to western civilization. Open 
to sophomores, 3 units, first semester. 

122, THE Mrppie Acers. (LinpGREN) Europe 400-1500; the Barbarian Civi- 
lizations, the Frankish Kingdoms, the Church, Byzantium, Islam, Feudal- 
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ism, Manorialism; the culture, institutions and political development of the 
High Middle Ages seen as a basis for modern Europe. Open to sophomores. 
2 units, second semester. 

123. THE RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. (LINDGREN) Europe 1378-1648. 
Humanism and new horizons; heresies, protestant movements, and the Coun- 
ter-Reformation. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


124. From ABSOLUTISM TO REVOLUTION. (LINDGREN) Continental Europe, 
1648-1799. Absolute Monarchy; enlightened despotism; colonial expansion; 
rationalism; the consolidation of powerful nation-states; the French Revolu- 
tion. Open to sophomores, 2 units, second semester of alternate years. 


125. EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. (RODES) Europe 1799-1914. 
Napoleonic era, restoration versus liberalism; nationalism, imperialism, mate- 
rialism, and power politics. Open to sophomores, 3 units, first semester. 


126. RecENT AND CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN History. (ropES) Europe in the 
20th century: the two world wars, the two periods of reconstruction; recent 
problems of Europe. Open to sophomores, 3 units, second semester. 


127. ENGLAND FROM QUEEN ELIZABETH. (LINDGREN) ‘The development of 
England with special reference to the influence of Anglo-Saxon institutions 
and culture upon the institutions and culture of the United States and mod- 
ern civilization. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


128. History or Moprern Russia. (LINDGREN) Russia since the period of 
Peter the Great to the present; stress on social, cultural, and economic trends 
of Imperial and Soviet Russian history. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second 
semester of alternate years. | 

129. Hisrory or GERMANY, (RODES) Germany, 1493 to the present, with 
emphasis on the later centuries. Open to sophomores, 2 units, first semester of 
alternate years. Not given in 1958-59. 

131. CotonraL Hispanic AMERICA, (KROEBER, ROLLE) From the discovery and 
conquests to the Wars of Independence. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first 
semester. 

132. RepusLicaAN Hispanic AMERICA. (KROEBER) From the eve of independ- 
ence through the struggles for national stability to 1900. Open to sophomores. 
2 units, second semester. 

133. TwENTIETH CENTURY HisPpANIC AMERICA, (KROEBER) Changes in gov- 
ernment, economy, society, and aesthetic life since 1900. Open to sophomores. 
3 units, second semester. 

135. Hisrory or Mexico. (KRoEBER) Mexico from Cortez to the present. 
Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester, Not given in 1958-59. 

141. Tue CoLontat PEriop IN AMERICA. (roLLE) British, French and Span- 
ish Empires in the Americas and the American revolutionary experience, 
1492-1783. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1958-59. 
142. THe BEGINNING OF THE NATION, (RoLLE) United States History, 1783 
to 1865. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1958-59. 
143. RECONSTRUCTION AND IMPERIALISM. (ROLLE) United States History, 
1865 to 1912. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 

144. TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA, (ROLLE) Progressivism, the two world 
wars, the great depression, and the new global foreign policy, Open to sopho- 
mores. 3 units, second semester. 

145. THE AMERICAN WEST. (ROLLE) The migration of the American popu- 
lation from the Appalachian frontier to the Pacific Coast. Open to sophomores. 
3 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1958-59. 
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148. Hisrory or CALIFORNIA. (ROLLE) The Spanish, Mexican and American 
periods. Open to sophomores, 2 units, second semester, Not given in 1958-59. 


161. History or CHINA. (MOK) History and development of Chinese culture 
and civilization from the earliest times to the present, emphasizing literature, 
philosophy and the way of life of the Chinese people. Open to sophomores. 
3 units, first semester of alternate years, Not given in 1958-59. 

163-164. History or CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ORIENT AND OCCI- 
DENT. (MOK) Contacts between the West and the East which have led to 
cultural infiltration and influences throughout the course of history. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units per semester. 

165. IMPERIALISM AND NATIONALISM IN THE Far East. (MoK) History and 
development of imperialism in Asia; the colonial policies of the imperialistic 
nations; the rise of nationalism and the independence of Asian countries. 
Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester of alternate years, Not given in 
1958-59. 

166. THe Postwar Far East. (MoK) ‘The Far East in the postwar world, its 
recent history and current problems. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first 
semester. 

167. SocIAL AND CuLTURAL History or East Asia, (mMoK) A survey of East 
Asian culture and institutions with special reference to their development in 
China and India and their diffusion in other East Asian countries. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 

174. ProBLEMS OF HisroricAL STUDY AND RESEARCH. (KROEBER AND STAFF) A 
study of historical research and writing, stressing techniques, use of sources, 
great themes in historical writing, problems of interpreting history and the 
impact of various schools of Hector cal knowledge upon the record of the past. 
Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered 201 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi- 
tional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 
General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any 
upper division courses in this department. (See pages 69-74, for general 
regulations governing graduate work.) 

201-202. RESEARCH, (THE STAFF) Independent research for qualified gradu- 


ate students. 1-4 units per semester. Normally, not more than 4 units may be 
counted toward any one degree. 

211-212. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN History. (ROLLE) Supervised individual 
research and intensive analysis of the social, cultural, political and economic 
backgrounds of America, domestically and internationally. 3 units per 
semester. 

213-214. SEMINARS IN EuRoPEAN History. (LINDGREN, RODES) Supervised 
individual research in modern European History. 3 units per semester. 

221. SEMINAR IN Far EASTERN History. (Mok) Studies in the Pacific Area. 
3 units, first semester. 


290. THEsis For MAster oF Arts DEGREE, (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 
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HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


POKES 


ASSOCIATE ProFessor Ropes, Chairman 
From the Department of Art: PRoFrEssor Youne, Assoc1aTE Proressor PERKINS 
From the Department of Economics: AssistANT Prorrssor DICKERSON 


From the Department of English and Comparative Literature: Prorrssor 
Ottver, AssociaTE ProreEssor Busacca, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR AbAms, ASSIST- 
ANT Proressor O'Hare, AssistANT Professor Ryr, Dr, ABLer, Instructor 

From the Department of History: PRoFEssor LINDGREN, Proressor Mox, Asso- 
CIATE ProrEssor RoLue, AssistANT Proresson KrozBER 

From the Department of Music: Assoc1aTE ProFerssor Jones, Mr. Hume, 
Instructor 

From the Department of Philosophy and Religion: Prorrssor Gioyn, Asso- 
CIATE Proressor Lake, Mrs. WeNtwortu, [nstructor 

From the Department of Political Science: Proresson McKELvey, ProFessor 
ReaTu, AssIsTANT Proresson McCunE 

From the Department of Psychology: AssoctATE PRroressor Coz, ASSOCIATE 
ProFEssor MAHLER 


From the Department of Sociology: AssoctatE Prorressorn SHELDON 
Graduate Assistants: Mr. Fercuson, Mr. Hennessy, Miss KRuuNER 


An integrated study of Western Civilization is given in cooperation with 
the departments listed above. Using history as the unifying principle, 
each historical stage is considered in terms of man’s social, religious, 
economic and political developments and his artistic, musical and literary 
achievements. 


1. Hisrory or CiviLIzATION. (THE STAFF) From the period of the pre-Greek 
cultures of the Near East to the Renaissance in the sixteenth century. 
Required of freshmen. 5 units, first semester. 


2. History oF CIVILIZATION. (THE sTAFF) The period from the Reformation 
in the sixteenth century to the beginning of the nineteenth century. Required 
of freshmen. 5 units, second semester. 


3. History or CrviLizATION. (THE sTAFF) ‘The nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries through World War I. This course fulfills the California State Leg- 
islature’s requirement in United States History. Required of sophomores. 6 
units, first semester. 


4. Hitsrory oF CIVILIZATION. (THE STAFF) Current developments in interna- 
tional relations and political history, recent intellectual history, contempo- 
rary social problems, and trends in the humanities both in Europe and in the 
United States. Included is material on the United States Constitution and 
California State and Local Government which, through examination, fulfills 
the California State Legisature’s requirement in these subjects. Required of 
sophomores, 6 units, second semester. 
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LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


DIES 


ProFessor Horn 


Occidental College does not offer the graduate training necessary for 
Librarianship. No special major is recommended, but broad preparation 
is desirable, Requirements for admission to most of the graduate schools 
accredited by the American Library Association include at least a year 
each of French and German, Other requirements will be met through 
completion of work outlined by Occidental College for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

In California a special credential in librarianship is required of high 
school librarians. Candidates for this credential must include in their 
undergraduate work courses in Education required for the general sec- 
ondary credential (see page 100) with the exception of student teaching. 
1. Usk or THE LiprAry. (HORN) A course planned to make possible for the 
student a more effective use of library facilities; a study of the card catalog; 


standard reference works; systems of classification; the making of bibliogra- 
phies. 2 units, second semester. 
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MATHEMATICS 


ProFEssor JoHNSON, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR BARNES ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CROFTS 
ASSISTANT PRoFESSOR CULLEY ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SMITH 


Mr. FRANKLIN, Lecturer 


The Department of Mathematics aims (1) to offer to all students the 
fundamental cultural values of mathematics, (2) to provide the neces- 
sary mathematical tools for students of scientific and technical subjects, 
(3) to give preparation to those students who look toward professional 
mathematics after graduation in teaching, in research, in government 
service, in actuarial science, or in industrial applications, 


MaJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses. Of these, twenty- 
three units shall be in mathematics and shall include Mathematics 103, 
111, 114, 117, 121, 199. In general, twelve of the remaining units should 
be taken outside the field of mathematics. The specific courses are chosen 
in consultation with the major adviser following a tentative program 
planned at the beginning of the junior year. 

The comprehensive examination at the end of the senior year is based 
on the individual program followed. Exceptional students, with the con- 
sent of the major department, may satisfy this requirement by the com- 
pletion of an individual project in mathematics, with oral and written 
reports. This project is to be started no later than the beginning of the 
senior year. 


Prerequisite to the major: Mathematics 3, 4,5 and 6. 


A program with special emphasis on Actuarial Science may be devel- 
oped by majors in either Mathematics or Economics, This program is 
designed to help meet the growing demand for persons trained in this 
field, which requires competence both in mathematics and in the social 
sciences. The student who chooses a major in Mathematics may omit 
Mathematics 111 from the requirements for the major as stated above 
and may take related courses in Economics. Detailed planning of the 
undergraduate major should be done as early as possible in consultation 
with the major adviser and the professor of Actuarial Science. 

Standing as an actuary depends upon examinations. The program pro- 
vides the technical skill necessary to pass the first five of a series of eight 
examinations given by the Society of Actuaries. Remaining examina- 
tions are based on actual experience. 
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It is possible to combine with the courses intended to prepare for the 
examinations additional study which will lead to the degree of Master 
of Arts. Mathematics courses 201 through 207 and Economics 130 are 
necessary for thorough training. Other courses will vary according to 
the background of the individual student, See pages 69-74 for established 
policies governing graduate work. 

A number of special scholarships are available for students in this 
program. Information concerning them and further details concerning 
the program may be obtained from the Chairman of the Mathematics 
Department. 


Lower Division Courses 


1. INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA, (THE STAFF) 3 units, Not given in 1958-59. 


2. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, (THESTAFF) Prerequisite: Plane geometry. 2 units, 
first semester. 


32. INTRODUCTORY MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS, (THE STAFF) Integrated funda- 
mentals of college algebra and finite mathematics, Prerequisite: Mathematics 
1 and 2 or permission of the instructor. 4 units, first semester. 


4. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CatcuLus I. (THE staFF) Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 3 or equivalent, Students with exceedingly good high school records 
including courses beyond Trigonometry may be admitted without Mathemat- 

ics 3. 4 units, each semester. | 


5. Catcuus I. (THE starF) Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 4 or equiva- 
lent. 3 units, first semester. 


6. Catcuuus II. (THE staFF) Prerequisite: Mathematics.5 or equivalent. 3 
units, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses except Mathematics 119 and 130: 
Mathematics 5 and 6 or permission of the instructor. 


103. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. (BARNES) 3 units, first semester. 


111. Hicner Grometry I. (JOHNSON) 3 units, first semester of alternate 
years. Not given in 1958-59. 


112. Hicguer Geometry II. (JoHNSON) 3 units, second semester of alternate 
years. Not given in 1958-59. 


114. ADVANCED CaLcuLus J. (BARNES) 3 units, second semester. 


115. ADVANCED Catcuuus II. (THE starr) Prerequisite: Mathematics 114. 
3 units, first semester. 


117. PROBABILITY AND STATISTICAL INFERENCE I, (JOHNSON) 3 units, first 
semester. 


118. ProBaBrLiry AND STATISTICAL INFERENCE II, (JOHNSON) Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 117. 3 units, second semester. 


119. SraTisTics. (CULLEY) Comprehensive study of measures of central 
tendency, variation, the normal curve, significance of differences and linear 
correlation. Identical with Education 119. 3 units, each semester. 
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121. HicHEr Arcesra I. (sMiTH) 3 wmnits, first semester of alternate years. 


122, HicHEr Acesra II. (smirH) 3 units, second semester of alternate 
years. 

130. ELEMENTARY ConcEpts or MaTHEMatics, (JOHNSON) Open to sopho- 
mores. Prerequisite: Non-science major or permission of the instructor. 3 units, 
second semester. 


141-142. PRoBLEM SoLviNc. (crorts) Rapid and accurate techniques for the 
solving of problems applying the principles of College Algebra, Analytic 
Geometry and Calculus. Prerequisite: Mathematics 6, or permission of instruc- 
tor. 1 unit per semester. 


199. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Open only to mathematics majors, 2 
units, second semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty and the Committee on Graduate Credit, graduate students may 
receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the 
degree of Master of Arts for Mathematics 103-122. (See pages 69-74, for 
general regulations governing graduate work. ) 

The following courses are intended for students in Actuarial Science: 


Prerequisite to all graduate courses: Mathematics 5 and 6 or permission 
of the instructor. 


201. MATHEMATICS OF FINANCE, (CROFTS) Compound interest and discount, 
annuities, amortization of debts, valuation, depreciation, applications of 
calculus. 3 units, first sernester. 


202. Finite DIFFERENCES. (crorts) The calculus of finite differences, oper- 
ators, factorial expansion, interpolation, summation, approximate integra- 
tion, differential equations. 3 units, first semester. 


203-204. Lire CoNTINGENCIES. (crorrs) A mathematical study of the con- 
tingencies of life. Mathematics 203 is prerequisite to Mathematics 204. (3 
lectures and 1 two-hour problem period.) 4 units per semester. 


207. GRADUATION oF Data, (crorrs) Theory and methods of graduation, 
construction and graduation of tables, the principal mortality tables. 3 units, 
second semester. 
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MUSIC 


ProreEssor SwAN, Chairman 
ProFEssor Gross ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FRODSHAM 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssor McKERNAN ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR JONES 


ASSISTANT ProFEssor LAURIDSEN 
By Special Appointment: Mr. BEmxo, Mr. GarsipE, Mr. LuRIE 
Mr. Maver, Mr. Pricuarp, Dr. Rosperts, Mr. TZERKO 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the appre- 
ciation and expression of this art among students who desire to become 
performers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent lovers of music. 
The curricular work is accordingly planned for all these types; indi- 
vidual instruction is made available in piano, voice, organ, violin, and 
other instruments; and group instruction is offered in choral and orches- 
tral organizations. Adequate opportunity for public appearance is an 
essential part of the program of this department. 

MaJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 
than twenty-four units shall emphasize the chosen field of interest as 
indicated: 


Required of majors in Composition and Performance: Music 104, 105, 
106, 129, 130. Additional units will be chosen according to one of the 
following fields of emphasis: 
(A) CompositTion: Music 135, 136, 205 (for four units), 206, 141, 142. 
(B) PERFORMANCE: 
Recital: Music 102, 122, 141, 14.2, 143, 144 and elective units. 
Choral Conducting: Music 131, 132, 14.1, 142, 233, 234, 151. 
Instrumental Conducting: Music 134, 135, 135L, 136L, 235, 236, 
14.1, 142. 


Required of Public School Music Majors (for Elementary Credential): 


Music 104, 105, 122, 132, 134, 135L, 136L, two units of upper division 
ensemble music, one unit of upper division voice, Education 123, and 
other courses in Baneauon as listed on page gg. (Vote: One unit of lower 
division piano must be completed to satisfy this particular music option. 
Music 13 is not required of students enrolled in the Public School Music 
major. ) 

Of the remaining twelve units in the major, six shall be chosen from 
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the Department of Music and six from related fields after consultation 


with the major adviser. 

The comprehensive examination in this department will be based on 
the required courses specified under each of the above options, Under 
options A or B, the student is required also to demonstrate musical ability 
through (A) presenting an original manuscript composition in larger 
or cyclic form, or (B) programming a satisfactory recital, or training 
and presenting in concert an ensemble group, 


Prerequisite to the major: Music 11-12, 13, and an elementary knowl- 
edge of piano. Students unable to establish piano proficiency are required 
to register for Music 31-33 or Music 41-44. 


Applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Music must com- 
plete a mmimum of forty-six hours in Music, including requirements 
for a major in this subject. A minimum of fifteen units in Education is 
required also for this credential, including Education 124 and 138. For 
further information, see page 100. A statement of music courses to be 
completed by candidates for this credential may be secured from the 
Director of the Department. 


‘THEORETICAL Music 


Lower Division Courses 


1. UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION. (MCKERNAN) Training in listening, 
based on recognizing and locating particular musical values at actual hear- 
ings of assigned recorded music masterpieces. May be applied toward the 
History of Civilization requirement by transfer students. 2 units, first semester. 


11-12. Bastc Ear TRAINING AND BEGINNING HARMONY. (LAURIDSEN) ‘Triad 
structure; active and passive tones; cadences; harmonization of melodies. 
Prerequisite: Rudiments of music. (5 hours per week.) 3 units per semester. 


13. LITERATURE AND MArTERIALs, (Gross) An integrated course, combining 
work in advanced harmony, music history and counterpoint, Open to sopho- 
mores. Prerequisite: Music 11-12. 4 units, first semester. 


15-16. Musicau Criticism. (THE staFF) Attendance at a bi-weekly assem- 
bly with required analyses, reports, and discussions. Required of all music 
majors. No credit. 1 hour bi-weekly per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


100. Music oF THE Cxassicat Prerrop. (JoNES) The music of Bach, Handel, 
Haydn and Mozart, planned particularly for the non-music major. Open to 
sophomores. 2 units, first semester of alternate years, Not given in 1958-59. 


102. Mustc 1n America, (Gross) A non-technical course designed primarily 
for the student who wishes to improve his appreciation of contemporary 
music. Prerequisite: Upper division standing. 2 units, second semester. 


104. LirERATURE AND Marertazs, (Gross) A continuation of course work 
offered in Music 13. Open to sophomores. Prerequisite: Music 11-12, 13. 4 
units, second semester. 
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105-106. LirERATURE AND MATERIALS, (GRoss) An integrated course continu- 
ing work in form analysis, criticism and history. Prerequisite: Music 13, 104. 
4 units first semester, 2 units second semester. 


108. Music or THE RoMANTIC PERIOD. (JONES) The music of Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms, planned particularly for the non-music 
major. Open to sophomores, 2 units, first semester of alternate years, 


120. MusiciANsHIp ror ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. (MCKERNAN) Elementary 
theory and music reading. 4 units, each semester. 


122. SIGHTSINGING AND DicTATION. (LAURIDSEN) Scale structure; intervals 
and rhythms are made the basis of drill in reproducing tones from printed 
scores and in scoring melodies heard. 3 units, second semester. 


123. Matrertats AND Mertuops or TEacHING Music IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScuHoot, (FRODSHAM) Identical with Education 123. Students who wish 
credit for this course toward the General Elementary Credential should regis- 
ter under Music, This course or equivalent required of all candidates for the 
General Elementary Teaching Credential. Prerequisite: Music 120, or equiva- 
lent. 2 units, each semester. 


124. MATERIALS AND MetTHops oF TEAcHING Music IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
(FRODSHAM) Practical problems in organizing, teaching and presenting 
secondary school repertory. Assignments in observation and ten weeks of 
teaching. Identical with Education 124. Students who wish education credit 
for this course toward teaching credentials should register under Education. 
Prerequisite: candidacy for a state teaching credential, Music 11-12, mem- 
bership in an ensemble group. 2-4 units, first semester. Special fee: $20.00. 
This fee is non-refundable. 


129-130. SurvEY oF Music LiTERATURE. (THE STAFF) A laboratory for the 
study of performance materials. 1 unit per semester. 


131. CHurcH Music. (FRopsHAM) Historical development of church music 
and liturgy. Attendance required at designated services as basis of bi-weekly 
written reports. 3 units, first semester. 

132. CHoRAL CoNDUCTING. (SWAN) Principles and problems; choir organi- 
zation. 2 units, second semester. 

134. ORCHESTRAL CoNDUCTING. (JONEs) Technic of the baton; discussion of 
principles and problems, and drill in their practical application. 2 units, 
second semester. 

135. ORCHESTRATION. (JONEs) Study of scoring for orchestral instruments; 
arrangements and transcriptions. Prerequisite: Music 13. 2 units, first 
semester. 

136. ADVANCED ORCHESTRATION. (JONES) Study of scoring for orchestral 
instruments; arrangements and transcriptions. Prerequisite: Music 13 and 
135. 2 units, second semester. 

135L-136L. ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS LABORATORY. (MCKERNAN) 
Practical work with instruments of band and orchestra. Hither half may be 
taken separately, Prerequisite: Music 13. 1 unit per semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered 200 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additional work approved by 
the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate 
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students may receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary 
Credential for Music 105-106, 123, 124, 132, 134, 135, 136, 135L-136L, 
and courses in Applied Music numbered above 200. Music 131, 135, 136 
are accepted as graduate credit toward the Master of Arts degree. (See 
pages 69-74 for general regulations governing graduate study.) Quali- 
fied seniors may enroll in graduate courses with consent of the instructor. 
205-206. ComposiTION SEMINAR. (GRoss) Original work and parallel study 
in Varations, Rondo, Sonata or Cyclic vocal forms; advanced orchestration. 


Prerequisite: Music 104 or approved equivalent, Either half may be taken 
separately. 2-4 units per semester. 


212. History or Music Seminar. (Gross) The great art periods in music; 
their influence on music today. Modern music; national music, Problems in 
appreciation and aesthetics. Individual assignments, Prerequisite: Music 105- 
106. 2 or 3 credits, second semester. 


233-234. CHoraL Music Seminar. (swan) Studies in interpretation and 
advanced conducting. Chorus organization and rehearsal procedures. Vocal 
methods. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 132 or equivalents established 
by examination. 2 units per semester. 


235-236. INSTRUMENTAL Music SEMINAR. (JONES) Studies in instrumental 
literature. Analysis and interpretation. Rehearsal procedures, score reading 
and instrumental accompanying. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 134, 
135L-136L or equivalents established by examination, 2 units per semester. 


290. THesis For Master or Ants DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 4 
units, each semester. 


APPLIED Music 


A student may register in applied music for credit toward the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or Master of Arts on authorization of the Director of 
the Department and may complete such registration (1) for individual 
lessons by passing the requisite Proficiency ‘Test as indicated below, and 
(2) for membership in the various ensemble groups by passing tryouts 
as announced. One unit of credit may then be earned for each half-hour 
lesson, or for each group, but not more than three in any one term, nor 
more than a total of sixteen toward the degree. Further, no credit beyond 
ihe first six units will be valid unless paralleled or preceded by an equa! 
number of units in theoretical music, Piano classes meet for two hours 
weekly and students may earn one unit of credit per semester after a 
satisfactory proficiency has been established. A maximum of three units 
is allowed for such study. 


Lower Division Courses 
(For rules governing credit in applied music, see above. ) 


30, 31, 32, 33, 34. Ciass Lessons 
40, 41, 42, 43, 44. INDIVIDUAL LEssons 
50, 61, 52, 53, 54. VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 
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Upper Division Courses 
130, 131, 132, 133, 134. CLass Lessons 
140, 141, 142, 143, 144. INpIvipuAL LEssons 
150, 151, 152, 153, 154. VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL EESEMBLES 


Graduate Courses 


240, 241, 242, 243, 244. INDIVIDUAL LEssoNs 
250, 251, 252, 253, 254. VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


Instruction is available in the following fields: 


PIANO TZERKO, PRICHARD 
*ORGAN MADER 
VOICE FRODSHAM, LAURIDSEN, ROBERTS, SWAN 
VIOLIN GROSS 
CELLO BEMKO 
CLARINET LURIE 
OBOE GARSIDE 
OTHER INSTRUMENTS THE STAFF 
GLEE CLUBS SWAN 
ORCHESTRA JONES 
VocaL ENSEMBLES JONES, SWAN 
BAND MCKERNAN 
INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES GROSS, JONES, MCKERNAN 


PROFICIENCY TESTS 


A detailed statement of proficiency tests admitting to lower division or 
upper division credit may be obtained from the Director of the Depart- 
ment. These are graded on musicianship of performance as much as on 
accuracy. Equivalents for any specified pieces or studies will be accepted 
if authorized by the Director of the Department. These tests must be 
passed prior to the beginning of the term in which credit is desired. Con- 
sult department for schedule of tests offered during registration week 
each semester. 


APPLIED Music WirHoutT CREDIT 


Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any college 
student, and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the college when unused 
facilities exist, upon written authorization of the director and payment 
of fees as listed below. 


*Present limited facilities preclude the instruction and practice time for more than 
twelve organ students on the campus. Students will be admitted to the department by ex- 
amination, Preference will be given to beginning students who demonstrate the best 
piano and musical background, and to organ students who possess the greatest aptitude 
for their instrument. 
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Music FEEs 
Payable upon notice from Comptroller’s Office 
One half-hour lesson, weekly (15 lessons in the semester) ........... $75.00 


Piano class lesson, two hours weekly, fee to each individual ......... 15.00 


*Practice Fee for Use of Upright Piano 
One hour daily (five days per week) 


Te REA One ange De AMM) TLR ES 7.50 
*Practice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall Organ 

Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) ................00055 9.00 
*Practice Fee for Use of Music Chapel Organ 

Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) ................00055 5.00 
Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment .. 5.00 


*One such practice period is allowed each student registered for applied music with 
the payment of his college tuition fee. The practice fees here listed are for students who 
need time beyond this minimum. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Proressor GLoyn, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LAKE ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR JOSSELYN 
ASsOcIATE PRoFEssor BEEBE Mrs, WENtTWworTH, Instructor 


By Special Appointment, Dr. WALKER 


The Department of Religion is supported in part by income from the 
Mary H. and David B, Gamble gift to endowment of $100, ooo and by 
the Mary D. Synnott Bible Chair Fund. In addition, the income from 
the Hunter and the Harvey Roney Memorial endosmeee funds, which 
total $2,145, is available for support of the Chaplain’ s office. 

Philosophy inquires into the meaning of experience, and endeavors to 
combine the basic insights of all fields of knowledge into a comprehensive 
and critical understanding of man and his role in the universe. Courses 
in Religion indicate the origin, nature and history of the great religions 
of the world, with special attention given to Christianity and its applica- 
tion to the problems of personal and social life. 

The college requires for the degree of Bachelor of Arts the completion 
of at least six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of these units are to 
be chosen from courses in The Literature of the Bible (Religion 1, 101- 
102). The other two units are incorporated in History of Civilization 1-2, 
3-4, required in the first two years. 


MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of 
which twenty-four units shall be from this department, including Phi- 
losophy 101-102, 123 or 124, 126, 145 and 147. The remaining twelve 
units may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from 
courses offered in other departments. Considerable latitude is allowed in 
this selection. 

The comprehensive examination will cover the work included in the 
twenty-four units of upper division work listed above for the major. 


Prerequisite to the major: Philosophy 12 and 25, 


MAJOR IN RELIGION: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of 
which twenty-four units shall be from this department, including Reli- 
gion 122, 128, 154, 155, and Philosophy 101-102 and 104. The remaining 
twelve units may include Music 131 and courses selected from other 
departments in consultation with the major adviser. 

The comprehensive examination will be based on the twenty-four units 
of upper division work selected in consultation with the major adviser. 


Prerequisite to major: Philosophy 1 and one course in Literature of the 
Bible. 
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Philosophy 101-102, 121 and 147 may be accepted as graduate credit 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in departments which offer graduate 


majors, (See pages 69-74, for general regulations governing graduate 


study.) 


PHILOSOPHY 
Lower Division Courses 


1. INTRODUCTION To PHILosopHy. (WENTWoRTH) The terms, concepts and 
problems of philosophy. Practice in the philosophic method. 3 units, each 
semester. 


25. Locic. (wENTWorTH) Rules of reflective thinking and problem-solving, 
formal logic—the proposition and the syllogism; the logic of scientific method. 
3 units, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


101-102. History or PuitosopHy, (GLoyN) Development of European 
thought through the work of the principal philosophers, First semester: early 
Greek to the Renaissance; second semester: from the Renaissance to the pres- 
ent. Hither semester may be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 


104. PHiLosopHy oF RELIGION. (GLOYN) An analytical approach to some of 
the perennial problems of religion: conceptions of God, the problem of evil, 
the relation of religion io scientific inquiry, the nature of religious experience, 
the grounds for religious belief. 3 units, first semester. 


121. THE Maxine or THE Mopern Minp. (cGLtoyn) An analytical survey of 
the history of thought in science, art, literature, economics, politics, philoso- 
phy, morals, and religion, indicating the underlying units of these fields. 
3 units, each semester. 


123. CoNTEMPORARY EruHIcs. (WENTWORTH) A brief review of classical ethi- 
cal theories, followed by a systematic study of types of contemporary ethical 
theory and their value analysis. Prerequisite: Philosophy 1 or permission of 
instructor, 3 units, second semester of alternate years, Not given in 1958-59. 


124, CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHIES, (WENTWORTH) Idealism, Neo-Kantian- 
ism, Existentialism, and the Philosophy of Language, as expressed in the writ- 
ings of selected contemporary philosophers. Prerequisite: Philosophy 102 or 
permission of instructor. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 

126. PHiLosopuy oF SCIENCE. (GLoYN) - An examination of some basic prob- 
lems inherent in the nature of scientific inquiry and scientific knowledge: the 
construction and validation of scientific hypotheses and theories, the role of 
logic and mathematics in empirical science, types of scientific explanation and 
understanding, the relevance of science to valuation. Prerequisite: Physics 30 
and Philosophy 1. 3 units, second semester. 

131-132. OrIENTAL PuiLosopuy. (MoK*) The more important thinkers and 
schools of philosophy which have dominated the thought and life of the 
Orient. First semester: Chinese philosophy; second semester: Indian philoso- 
phy. Either semester may be taken separately. 3 units per semester, 

145. RECENT AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. (WENTWorRTH) Presentation and anal- 
ysis of the outstanding developments of American philosophic thought in the 
twentieth century. Prerequisite: Philosophy 101-102 or permission of instruc- 
tor. 3 units, first semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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147. PutLosopHy oF History. (WENTWorTH) Studies in the problems of 
method, knowledge and philosophy of history. Prerequisite: Philosophy or 
history major or permission of instructor. 3 units, first semester. 


RELIGION 
Lower Division Courses 


1. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE, (BEEBE, LAKE, WALKER) A survey of Biblical 
Literature, in the order in which it was written, with special attention to his- 
torical background, the purpose and message of the various authors, the devel- 
opment of great religious ideas, and the continuing religious values of the 
Bible for our day. 4 units, each semester, 


Upper Division Courses 


101-102. LITERATURE OF THE OLD AND New TESTAMENTS, (BEEBE) A more 
thorough study of the literature of the Old Testament for the first semester 
and of the New Testament for the second semester. Religion 101 ts prerequisite 
to 102. 3 units per semester. 


122, PsycHoLocicaL ASPECTs OF RELIGION. (BEEBE) Religious faith, belief, 
experience, and practices in terms of psychological understanding. Special 
emphasis on the development of religious personality. Prerequisite: Religion 
1, 101 or 102. 3 units, second semester. 


128. THe Wortp’s Livine RELIGIONS. (JossELYN) The living religions of 
the world, their origins, development, and present expressions. 3 or 4 units, 
first semester. (The extra unit may be earned by twelve field visitations and 
reports. ) 


132. BrpticAL ARCHAEOLOGY. (LAKE) Discussion of archaeological methods 
and discoveries in the Near East and Egypt, with special reference to Biblical 
history. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1958-59. 


133-134. MEN anp IpEaAs IN CurisTIAN THOUGHT. (LAKE, JOSSELYN) A study 
of the thought of some of Christianity’s outstanding representatives, First 
semester: from the time of Paul to that of Luther; second semester: from the 
time of Luther to the present. Either semester may be taken separately. 3 units 
per semester. 


154. CHRISTIANITY AND SocIAL PROBLEMS, (JOSSELYN) ‘The social teachings 
of the prophets and Jesus; the application of these teachings by Christian 
groups to current social problems. 3 units, first semester. 


155. CuRRENT TRENDS IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. (JOSSELYN) A systematic 
study of Christian thought in the light of present-day ideologies and social 
movements. 3 u7its, second semester. 


157. INTRODUCTION To CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. (BEEBE) ‘Theological and edu- 
cational foundations of Christian Education, with an inquiry into the histori- 
cal development of the modern Christian Education movement. Prerequisite: 
one course in Bible or permission of the instructor. 3 units, first semester. 


158. THE Practicr oF CuristTiAN LEADERSHIP. (BEEBE) Leadership in the 
church school, youth groups and clubs with emphasis on understanding the 
needs of various age levels in curriculum, counseling and worship, Prerequt- 
site: Religion 157 or permission of the instructor. 3 units, second semester. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


PIKE 
ASSOCIATE ProFEsson BuRKE, Chairman 
ProFeEssor [RIEB ASSISTANT ProFEssor DENNIS 
Mr. Duntap, /nstructor Mrs. Wuite, Instructor 
Mr. Coker, /mstructor Miss Baker, /nstructor 


The Department of Physicial Education has the following functions: 
(1) to provide all students with an opportunity to secure instruction in 
a variety of physical education activities in the required and elective 
service courses; (2) to give students an opportunity for recreation and 
competition in the voluntary, the intramural and the intercollegiate sports 
program; (3) to provide professional training for students seeking to 
qualify themselves for positions in public school teaching in health and 
physical education or in school and municipal recreation leadership; 
(4.) to provide opportunities for those interested in these areas to acquire 
skills, techniques, methods and principles which enable them to serve 
their communities as leaders of young people in voluntary youth 
agencies. 


mayor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, not less than 
twenty-four of which shall be in the Department of Physical Education. 
The remainder shall be selected in consultation with the major adviser 
from course offerings of the Department of Physical Education and from 
related departments. 

The basis for the Comprehensive Examination will be twenty-four 
units in courses as follows: 103-104, (Men), 105, 120-121 (Women), 130, 
136, 159, 160, 171, and Education 132. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 30, 55; Chemistry 30 or Physics 30; 
Physical Education 51-56, 71, 95-96 (Women). 


All applicants for the Special Credential in Physical Education are 
required to complete, in addition to the Physical Education courses out- 
lined above, twenty-two units in Education, including Education 119, 
110 (or 142 and 144), 120, 130, 132 and 162, and must possess valid 
American Red Cross Water Safety and First Aid Certificates. For fur- 
ther information concerning this credential and the General Secondary 
Credential, see page 100. 

Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential or 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in other departments for Physical 
Education 120, 121, 130, 136, 138, 159 and 160. See pages 69-74, for 
general regulations governing graduate work. 
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ACTIVITIES COURSES 


All freshmen are required to take an activity course twice weekly during 
the first year devoted to basic skills and basic swimming. An additional 
two units on an elective basis may be offered toward graduation during 
any of the following six semesters, 


REQUIRED FRESHMAN COURSES 


Physical Education A and B are required of all freshmen who do not 
satisfy the minimum proficiency standards. 

A. Basic SWIMMING. (THESTAFF) 1 unit, each semester. 

B. Basic SKILLS, (THESTAFF) 1 unit, each semester. 

Men—Gymunastic and Sport Skills. 

Women—Sport Skills, Rhythms and Body Mechanics. 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


1-50. Aquatic Activities, Gymnastic AcitTivities, RuyrHmic ACTIVITIES, 
INDIVIDUAL Sports, TEAM SPporRTS. (THE STAFF) See current Occidental Col- 
lege Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


REQUIRED ACTIVITIES COURSES FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION MaAJors 


51. Masors’ AcTIviITIESs, (THE STAFF) Fundamental rhythms and folk dance; 
soccer, speedball and speedaway; swimming methods and techniques. 2 unit, 
first semester. 


52. Magsors’ ACTIVITIES. (THE STAFF) Heavy apparatus; field hockey (wom- 
en) and wrestling (men); square and couple dancing. 1 unit, second semester. 


53. Magsors’ AcTIVITIES. (THE STAFF) ‘Tactics and free exercise; volleyball; 
water safety. 2 unit, first semester. Not given in 1958-59. 


54. Magsors’ AcTIvITIES. (THE STAFF) Stunts, tumbling and pyramids; foot- 
ball fundamentals (men) and basketball (women); social dance. 1 unit, sec- 
ond semester. Not given in 1958-59. 


55. Masors’ ACTIVITIES. (THE sTAFF) ‘Tennis; badminton; aquatic recrea- 
tional activities. 1 units, first semester. Not given in 1958-59. 


56. Masors’ AcTIVITIES. (THE STAFF) Ball-handling skills, games and relays; 
softball; track and field activities (men); modern dance and body mechanics 
(women). 1 unit, second semester, Not given in 1958-59. 


ACADEMIC COURSES 
Lower Division Courses 


61. Firsr Arp. (DENNIS) American Red Cross standard and advanced course. 
2 units, second semester. 
71. PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH. (DENNIS) 2 units, first semester. 


81. Sports OFFICIATING. (THE STAFF) ‘Theory and practice in officiating foot- 
ball, basketball and gymnastics. 1 unit, first semester. 
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$2. Sports OFFICIATING, (THESTAFF) Theory and practice in officiating base- 
ball, track and field, and swimming. 1 unit, second semester. 


g5. TEAM Sports FoR WoMEN. (BAKER) 2 units, first semester. 
96. InpivipuaL Sports For WoMEN. (BAKER) 2 units, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


103. MeETHopDs IN CoacHING FooTBALL AND BASKETBALL, (COKER, DUNLAP) 3 
units, first semester. 


104. MrErHops In CoAcuING TRACK AND BasEBALL, (COKER, DUNLAP) 3 umits, 
second semester. 


105. Mrruops 1n Puysicat Epucation, SECONDARY LEVEL. (TRIEB) Includes 
demonstration teaching and student teaching under supervision. 5 units, first 
semester, 


107. MrtTuHops IN PuysicaL EpucaTion, ELEMENTARY LEVEL, (BAKER) Meth- 
ods and materials for conducting physical education, including creative 
rhythms, dances and games; supervised teaching and public school observa- 
tion. Identical with Education 107. Students who wish credit toward the 
General Elementary Credential for this course should register under Physi- 
cal Education. 2 units, each semester. 


120. Dance ANALysis AND CHOREOGRAPHY, (WHITE) Organic analysis of 
choreography emphasizing individual and group problems, Prerequisite: per- 
mission of the instructor and/or beginning modern dance, 3 units, each 
semester. 


121. DANcE TECHNIQUES AND METHODOLOGY. (WHITE) Survey of historical 
and contemporary forms; adaptation to secondary school teaching. Prere- 
quisite: permission of the instructor and/or beginning modern dance, 3 units, 
second semester. 

122. DANcE WorkKSHOP FOR PRODUCTION. (WHITE) Prerequisite: permission 
of the instructor. 1 unit, each semester. 

130. PuystoLoGy oF EXERCISE. (BURKE) Prerequisite: Biology 55; Physical 
Education 138; Education 119. 2 units, first semester. 

136. MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN PuysicaAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH. 
(puRKE) A critical analysis of the methods and tools of measurement, The 
evaluation and application of the results of measurement. Prerequisite: Edu- 
cation 119. 2 units, second semester. | 

138. KinEs1IoLoGy AND APPLIED ANATOMY. (BURKE) The study of joint and 
muscle action applied to correction of defects and efficient motor perform- 
ance. Prerequisite: Biology 55. 3 units, first semester. 

142. CommMuNITY RECREATION. (DENNIS) Theory and practice in community 
recreation leadership. 3 units, second semester. 

1569. RemMepraL Puysitca EpucaTIon, (TrIEB) Physical diagnosis; organi- 
zation, methods and materials for conducting remedial physical education 
programs for individuals and groups. Prerequisite: Physical Education 138. 
3 units, second semester. 

160. FouNpATIoNS oF Puysitcat Epucarion. (TRIEB) A survey of the his- 
torical, sociological, psychological, and biological bases for a philosophy of 
physical education, including a comparison of historic programs and a criti- 
que of modern trends. 2 units, first semester. 

171. DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION, (TRIEB) 2 u7uits, Sec- 
ond semester, 
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PHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY 


DIOR 


ASSISTANT Proressor Hupson, Acting Chairman 
ProFrEssor BOLLMAN ASSISTANT PROFESSOR WORCESTER 
Mr. Gott, Instructor 


The Department of Physics and Astronomy offers introductory courses | 
designed to meet the need of the general liberal arts student for an 
understanding of the basic concepts of classical and modern physics and 
of astronomy. A two-year sequence of courses stressing fundamental 
procedures in analytical physics is also given to form a foundation for 
work in the upper division and to serve students majoring in the sciences. 
The course in Physics 7-8 is arranged especially for students of medicine 
and emphasizes topics in physics which relate directly to this profession. 

In the upper division the aim is to supply a group of courses essential 
for professional work in physics and for entrance to graduate schools for 
those who plan to continue their studies after graduation, On permission 
of the staff, selected senior students who show evidence of ability to carry 
on individual investigation may be permitted to present a written thesis 
for honors at graduation. 

The program for majors provides also for entrance into the School of 
Engineering of Columbia University and the California Institute of 
Technology under the Combined Plan Program. Students interested in 
engineering should consult pages 78-79 for details of these plans. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Physics 
101, 102, 103, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, and Mathematics 103, 114 
and 115. Philosophy 121 is recommended to complete the thirty-six units. 

The comprehensive examination in physics will cover the work 
included in the twenty-four units of upper division courses in physics 
listed above for the major. 


Prerequisite to the major: Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L or equivalent, and 
Mathematics through Integral Calculus. 


Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential or 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in other departments for all upper 
division courses except Physics 100. See pages 69-74 for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work. 
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ASTRONOMY 


Lower Division Courses 


30. INTRODUCTION To AsTRONOMY, (WORCESTER) A non-mathematical survey 
of astronomy. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour group laboratory period.) 4 units, 
each semester. 


PHYSICS 


Lower Division Courses 


Trigonometry is prerequisite to all lower division courses except Astronomy 
30 and Physics 30. 


1. GENERAL Puysics. (HUDSON) A basic course involving a rigorous analyt- 
ical study of the fundamental concepts of Newtonian dynamics and the con- 
servation laws. Mathematics 3 must be taken concurrently. (2 lectures.) 2 
units, first semester. 


2. GENERAL Puysics. (HUDSON) Kinetic theory and thermodynamics, Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 3 and Physics 1. Mathematics 4 must be taken concur- 
rently, (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


3. GENERAL Puysics. (worcEsTER) ‘The origin and nature of waves. Propa- 
gation, interference, diffraction, and polarization phenomena. Prerequisite: 
Physics 2 and Mathematics 4. Mathematics 5 must be taken concurrently. (3 
lectures and 1 problem discussion period.) 4 units, first semester. 


3L. PuystcAL MEASUREMENTS. (THESTAFF) Selected experiments in mechan- 
ics, heat, sound, and optics. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit, first 
semester. 


4. GENERAL Puysics. (worcEsTER) Electricity and magnetism, electrical cir- 
cuits, and electronics. Prerequisite: Physics 3 and Mathematics 5. Mathe- 
matics 6 must be taken concurrently. (3 lectures and 1 problem discussion 
period.) 4 units, second semester. 


4L. PuystcAL MrasuREMENTS, (THE STAFF) Selected experiments in elec- 
trical measurements and in electronics. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit, 
second semester. 


7-8. Basic Puysics. (GorEL) Basic principles of classical and modern physics 
and their relations and applications to medicine. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. 
(3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 4 units per seemster. 

30. INTRODUCTION To Puysics. (BOLLMAN) The basic concepts of classical 
and modern physics. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour group laboratory period.) 4 
units, each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L, or equivalent, and Mathematics 6 are prerequisite 
to all upper division courses except Physics 100 for which Physics 30 is the 
only prerequisite. 

100. Tue Nature or Puysics, (————— ) The basic concepts of physics from 
the standpoint of their historical development and philosophical implications. 
Open to sophomores. Prerequisite: Physics 30. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first 
semester. Not given in 1958-59. 
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101. EXPERIMENTAL Puystcs. (GorEL) The techniques essential to physical 
research: metal working, welding, soldering, electronic layouts and vacuum 
techniques. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, first semester. 


102. EXPERIMENTAL PuHysics. (HUDSON AND WORCESTER) Selected experi- 
ments in nuclear instrumentation and reactor characteristics. Prerequisite: 
Physics 107. Physics 108 must be taken concurrently. (2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 2 units, second semester. 


103. EXPERIMENTAL Puysics. (HUDSON) Selected experiments in physical 
optics and modern physics. (1 lecture and 1 three-hour laboratory peri 
2 units, first semester. 


106. PuysicaL Optics. (GoEL) ‘The wave nature of light, Propagation, inter- 
ference, diffraction, and polarization phenomena. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour 
laboratory period. y’ 3 units, second semester. 


107. MoprErn Puysics. (HUDSON) Atomic and nuclear physics and quantum. 
theory. Mathematics 103 should be taken concurrently. (3 lectures.) 3 units, 
first semester. 


108. MopErN Puysics. (HUDSON) Prerequisite: Physics 107. (3 lectures.) 
3 units, second semester. 


109. ELECTROMAGNETIC THEORY. (THE STAFF) A mathematical study of elec- 
trostatics and electrodynamics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103 and 114. (3 lec- 
tures.) 3 units, first semester. 


110. ELECTROMAGNETIC THEORY, (THE STAFF) Prerequisite: Physics 109. (3 
lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


111. MATHEMATICAL Puysics. (woRcESTER) Advanced mathematical meth- 
ods used in physics with special emphasis on analytical mechanics. Mathe- 
matics 103 must be taken concurrently. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first sernester. 


112. MATHEMATICAL Puysics. (wWoRCESTER) Prerequisite: Physics 111 and 
Mathematics 103. Mathematics 114 should be taken concurrently. (3 lec- 
tures.) 3 units, second semester. 


113-114. SENIoR SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Selected topics for study, Prerequi- 
site: Senior standing. (1 meeting per week.) 1 unit per semester. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


DIKE 


Proressor McKetvey, Chairman 
ProFessor REATH ASSISTANT Proressorn McCunr 


The course offerings and the resources of this department are intended 
to provide: (1) general training in matters of national and world citizen- 
ship; (2) special background for those whose professional goal is law, 
private and public administration whether domestic or international, 
politics, diplomacy, foreign trade, journalism, or teaching and research. 

The department offers two majors: (1) Political Science, and 
(2) Diplomacy and World Affairs. Neither major is designed to complete 
professional training. 

Opportunities are presented each year for a limited number of stu- 
dents, selected on a competitive basis, to work in various internship pro- 
grams with public agencies. Such positions are of particular interest to 
those considering public service as a career, but offer to other students a 
means of supplementing formal classroom training with practical expe- 
rience in governmental management. In some instances, academic credit 
may be arranged for participation in these programs. 

Occidental is one of a limited group of liberal arts colleges invited by 
the American University in Washington, D.C., to take part in its Wash- 
ington Semester Program, an opportunity to spend a term in the capital 
studying and observing the national government in action. The appoint- 
ment normally is restricted to students in their junior year and selec- 
tion is based upon demonstrated abilities in scholarship and leadership. 
Instructional costs are covered by tuition paid to Occidental College. 
Charges for room, board, travel and incidental expenses must be met by 
the appointee. Students wishing to be considered for appointment should 
apply to the Chairman of the Department of Political Science. 

The major in Diplomacy and World Affairs has been augmented by 
the endowment of a professorship in this field by Mrs. Stuart Chevalier 
in honor of her late husband under an agreement establishing the Stuart 
Chevalier Program in Diplomacy and World Affairs. This gift makes pos- 
sible an enrichment of undergraduate instruction in the fields of inter- 
national relations, law, economics, and the problems of foreign service. 
It also permits graduate instruction in the practical and professional 
aspects of diplomacy. 

Offerings in the field of diplomacy and foreign affairs are further 
strengthened by a fund given by Mrs. Arthur Martin. 
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Students especially interested in Latin American Affairs are referred 
to the interdepartmental major in this field as outlined on page 80. 
Emphasis may be developed also on studies in the regional history and 
culture of the Pacific Southwest and Northern Mexico (see courses listed 
in this department, and under the departments of English and Compara- 
tive Literature and of History). 


MAJOR: Both majors in this department require thirty-six units from 
upper division courses, twenty of which must be from Political Science. 
The remaining sixteen units may be selected, in consultation with the 
department chairman, from other courses in this department up to a 
maximum of thirty units, or from upper division courses in related fields. 
FOR THE MAJOR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE: Required courses include Political 
Science 151, 152, 154, 155 and 150. 


FOR THE MAJOR IN DIPLOMACY AND WORLD AFFAIRS: Required courses in-— 
clude Political Science 151, 152, 155 and 168; Economics 5, 102, 123 and 
141. Political Science 211 is strongly recommended, Students choosing 
this major are urged to take advanced work in one foreign language and 
to take History 125, 126, 143 and 144. 

Preparation for the comprehensive examination shall include the 
required courses specified above, and courses selected in consultation with 
the department chairman. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 

103-104. GREAT IssUEs OF THE PaciFIc SOUTHWEST. (KROEBER*) Includes 
study of key social, economic and political issues in the region, e.g., growing 
population and immigration, water resources, educational facilities and trans- 
portation needs. Open to sophomores. 2 units per semester. Not given in 
1958-59. 

151. GOVERNMENTS AND Po.itics oF EuRopE, (MCKELVEY) A comparative 
analysis of the political institutions and political processes of certain foreign 
democracies and dictatorships. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


152. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, (MCCUNE, MCKELVEY) Govern- 
mental institutions and the processes of government and politics of the 
United States national government; government of California. Fulfills the 
California State Legislature’s requirements in United States Constitution and 
California state and local government. 3 writs, each semester. 

153. GRowTH OF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL Law. (REATH) Analysis of the 
Constitution by a combination of the case method and the historical method. 
Landmark decisions of the Supreme Court are viewed within the context of 
the political and economic situation of their time. 3 units, second semester. 


154. History or PoxriticAL PHILosopHy. (REATH) ‘The history of man’s 
attempt to define the issues in politics and to apply reason to the conduct of 
government. Proceeds chronologically from classical Greece to the present. 
3 units, first semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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155. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. (MCKELVEY) The forces of nationalism, 
imperialism and international law and organization in the nation-state sys- 


tem; analysis of the dynamics of contemporary foreign policies. 3 units, first 
semester. 


156. PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN ForEIGN Poricy, (MCKELVEY) An examination 
of the mechanisms through which American foreign policy is developed and 
the past and present objectives of that policy. 3 units, second semester. 


157. PracticaL ProBiems or Po.iricaL CoNTROL. (MCKELVEY) Politics as 
the “study of influence and the influential” with emphasis upon devices by 
which the “few” control the “many” 3 units, second semester. 


158. AMERICAN PoLiTICAL PARTIES AND PRESSURE GROUPS, (MCCUNE) ‘The 
development, organization, functions, practices and regulation of political 
parties and pressure groups; nominations and elections; comparison with 
other political systems. 3 units, second semester. 


159. PRINCIPLES OF PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION. (MCCUNE) Utilizes text and 
case materials to show the development and problems of public administra- 
tion, including organization, budgeting and personnel; methods of control 
over administration. 3 units, first semester. : 


160. PRoBLEMs OF PuBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. (MCCUNE)  Prin- 
ciples and practices of public employment in the United States; problems of 
the public personnel agency. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1958-59. 


162. INTRODUCTION To Law. (MccCUNE) Evolution of the Anglo-American 
system of common law courts, including the contributions of the civil law 
and canon law; consideration of modern schools of legal philosophy in rela- 
tion to law and government. 3 umits, second semester. 


163. STATE AND Loca GovERNMENT, (McCCUNE) The political, administra- 
tive and judicial systems of state, county and municipal governments, and 
relationships between governmental units. Includes material intended to 
fulfill. the California State Legislature’s requirement in state and local gov- 
ernment. 3 u7its, first semester. Not given in 1958-59. 


165. AMERICAN Poritica IpEas. (REATH) The leading ideas which explain 
why Americans behave the way they do in the area of government and poli- 
tics. 3 units, first semester. 


166. PropLems or INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT, (MCKELVEY) An investiga- 
tion of what is required for a more orderly ordering of world affairs with 
emphasis on past, present and emerging efforts at international organization 
and administration. 3 units, second semester, Not given in 1958-59. 


168. Survey or INTERNATIONAL Law. (rnEATH) The nature and method of 
public international law, bibliography of the field and selected doctrines 
from both the law of war and the law of peace. 3 units, first semester. 


169. GOVERNMENT AND Natura Resources. (REATH) Forest, soil, water, 
wildlife, mineral and oil resources considered in connection with their deple- 
tion; the respective roles of government, the individual and private enterprise 
in their conservation. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1958-59. 


170. GOVERNMENT AND BusINEss. (MCCUNE) Governmental activities in the 
preservation and regulation of competition; problems of relationships 
between government, business and labor. Identical with Economics 106, 
3 units, second semester. 
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Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered 251 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi- 
tional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 
General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any 
upper division course in this department. (See pages 69-74 for general 
regulations governing graduate work.) 


201-202. RESEARCH, (THE STAFF) Credit to be arranged each semester. 


211. SEMINAR IN UNITED STATES DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR PRACTICE. 
(oe ) 3 units, each semester, Not given in 1958-59. 


212. SEMINAR IN Po.iTicAL Economy. (MCKELVEY, ————— *) Identical with 
Economics 212. Open to qualified upper division and graduate students. 3 
units, second semester. 


251. Pustic OPINION. (MCCUNE) ‘The nature, formation and control of 
public opinion as a factor in government. 3 umits, first semester. Not given in 
1958-59 

252. SEMINAR IN RECENT PoxitTicAL THEORY. (REATH) Current develop- 
ments in the field studied by means of independent reading combined with 
meetings on a group tutorial basis. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor, 3 units, 
second semester. 


254-255. SEMINAR IN CuRRENT PRoBLEMS oF PuBLIC PoLicy. (MCCUNE) 
Intended primarily for students participating in internships. 3 writs per sernes- 
ter. Not given in 1958-59. 


290. THersis ror Master or Ants DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Economics. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


AsSocIATE ProFressor Coie, Chairman 
ProFreEssor BRIGHOUSE! ASSOCIATE PRroFEssor MAHLER 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR JACOBS ASSISTANT PRoFEsSOR JENNINGS 


The courses in Psychology are directed toward an understanding of 
human nature, an appreciation of its complexity, and wisdom in its con- 
trol. Human nature and mental life are influenced by factors in cne’s 
background of experience, by the environment, and by one’s physiologi- 
cal state; psychology attempts to describe these influences with scientific 
accuracy and caution. Such studies have a twofold function: (1) asa cul- 
tural contribution to the general student; (2) as part of the preparation 
for the professions of teaching, social service, psychiatric social work, 
personnel and public administration, and clinical and consulting psy- 


chology. 


major: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty 
shall be chosen from the offerings of this department. The remaining 
sixteen units may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, 
either from this department up to a maximum of thirty units, or from 
related courses in other departments. In making his selection of courses, 
the student should be guided by a desire to achieve a well-balanced pro- 
gram and by the recognition that some of the best psychological insights 
will come from the work of other departments. With the exception of 
psychology majors who will take their senior comprehensive examina- 
tion during or before the spring semester of 1959, all psychology majors 
will be required to take the following core courses: Education 119, 
Psychology 101, Psychology 122, and Psychology 133. 

The comprehensive examination is divided into sections according to 
the following outline. The student should plan his program carefully in 
order to be ready to meet these requirements: (1) Psychology 1 (required 
of all students). Each student must select four sections from alternatives 
2 through 10, including at least one from alternatives 2 through 4. More 
than one may be selected from alternatives 2 through 4 if the student 
desires to do so. A student may not take both alternatives 4, and 10. (2) 
Psychology 105 and 126; (3) Psychology 133 and 101; (4) Psychology 
121 and 122; (5) Psychology 130 and 150; (6) Psychology 131 and 
241; (7) Psychology 145 and 261; (8) Psychology 146 and 262; (9) 


10n partial leave of absence, 1958-59. 
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Psychology 138 and 139; (10) Psychology 121 and 123. Commencing 
with the fall semester of 1959 the student will be examined in the senior 
comprehensive on the material included in the core courses required of 
all psychology majors. Exceptionally well qualified students with high 
academic averages may, with the approval of the faculty, present a senior 
thesis based upon an original investigation instead of the comprehensive 
examination. 

Each student is expected to select one of the regular full time faculty 
members from the department as his adviser, He should consult with his 
adviser near the end of each semester relative to his course program for 
the following semester. 


Prerequisite to the major: Psychology 1. 


Lower Division Courses 


o1. Erricirent Stupy METHops, (JENNINGS, COLE) Prerequisite: Consent of 
instructor. No credit, each semester. 


1. INTRopUCToRY PsycHOLOGY. (THE STAFF) Personal and social problems 
of everyday life dealt with through the viewpoints and methods of scientific 
psychology. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 3 units, each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


101. ADVANCED GENERAL PsycHoLoGy. (JENNINGS) Advanced problems in 
general experimental and theoretical psychology. 3 units, first semester. 


105. History or PsycHoLoGy. (COLE) 3 units, first semester. 


121. DEVELOPMENTAL PsycHoLoGy. (JAcoBs) Basic concepts and information 
for the study of the psychological development of the child and the adolescent. 


Identical with Education 142. Students who wish education credit for this 
course toward a teaching credential are advised to register under Education. 
3 units, each semester. 


122. PuystoLocicaL PsycnHouocy, (JENNINGS) ‘The role of the sense organs, 
nervous system, muscles and glands in personality. 3 units, first semester. 


123. SociAL PsycHoLocy. (coLE) Human interaction, group behavior and 
membership, and socialization. 3 units, first semester. 


126. Systematic PsycHo.ocy. (JENNINGS) The historical, philosophical and 
scientific sources of theoretical psychology. Prerequisite: Psychology 105. 2 
units, second semester. 


_ 130. ABNoRMAL PsycHOLOGY AND MENTAL HYGIENE, (BRIGHOUSE, JENNINGS) 
3 units, each semester. 


131. CirnicaL Psycnoxocy. (sacoss) Aim and scope of clinical psychology, 
with a discussion of the problems frequently met in child clinics. Prerequt- 
site: Psychology 130. 3 units, first semester. 


132. PsycHoLocy AND EDUCATION OF THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD. (JACOBS) 
Causes, symptoms, treatment, rehabilitation and education of the physically, 
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emotionally, intellectually and socially exceptional child, Counseling with 


parents of exceptional children. Prerequisite: Psychology 121 or equivalent. 
2 units, first semester. 


133. EXPERIMENTAL PsyCHOLOGY. (JENNINGS, MAHLER) Selected laboratory 
and field problems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 3 units, 
second semester. 


138. IvpustrIAL PsycHoLocy. (BRIGHOUSE) The applications of psychology 
to industry and business, stressing problems of personnel selection, training 
and morale. 3 units, second semester. 


139. PRINCIPLES OF PERSONNEL Work. (MAHLER) ‘The principles, aims and 
practice of personnel work in business and industry. 2 writs, first seester. 


145. INTELLIGENCE AND Its MEASUREMENT, (MAHLER) The theory and prac- 
tice of the testing of intelligence, aptitude, and achievement. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 2 units, first semester. 


146. PERSONALITY AND ITs MEASUREMENT. (MAHLER) Rating, inventory, per- 
formance and projective techniques of personality analysis. 2 units, second 
semester. 


150. ADVANCED ABNORMAL PsycHOLOGy. (BRIGHOUSE) A critical study of 
various theoretical psychoanalytic approaches to the study of mental abnor- 
mality. Prerequisite: Psychology 130. 2 units, first semester. 


161. PsycHOBIOGRAPHY. (BRIGHOUSE) Investigation of the lives and mental 
processes of some eminent figures in the recent past. 2 wits, second semester. 


190. SENIOR SEMINAR. (JACOBS AND STAFF) Current research problems and 
issues in the various fields of psychology. Prerequisite: permission of the in- 
structor. 2 units, first semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential* or the 
degree of Master of Arts for Courses 101, 105, 121, 122, 120,.130,°131, 
132, 139, 145, 146, 150, and 161. (See pages 69-74, for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work. ) 7 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Investigations of major projects. Credit to 
be arranged, each semester. | 


211. SEMINAR IN PROFESSIONAL ProBLEMs. (COLE) Limited to senior and 
graduate psychology students, 2 units, first semester. 


213. SEMINAR IN PERSONALITY THEORY, (JENNINGS) An advanced compara- 
tive study of contemporary personality theories. Limited to candidates for the 
degree of Master of Arts. 2 units, first semester. 


214. SEMINAR IN LEARNING THEORY AND PERCEPTION. (JENNINGS) An ad- 
vanced investigation of contemporary psychological problems in the area of 
learning theory and perception. Limited to candidates for the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts. 2 units, second semester. 


*See page 100 concerning majors for General Secondary Credential. 
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241. CouUNSELING TECHNIQUES. (JacoBs) Therapeutic counseling of the indi- 
vidual, with special emphasis on the client-centered point of view. Supervised 
practice in various counseling methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 131 and con- 
sent of instructor. 2 units, second semester. 


247-248. CLINICAL PRACTICE. (JAcoBs) Supervised practical experience in 
psychological clinics. Prerequisite: Psychology 131 and consent of instructor. 
Credit to be arranged per semester, Psychology 247 not given in 1958-59. 


261. INpIvipuAL INTELLIGENCE TEsTING. (JAcoBs) The administration, scor- 
ing and interpretation of individual intelligence tests, with major emphasis 
on the Stanford-Binet and the Wechsler-Bellevue. Prerequisite: Psychology 
145 with grade of A or B and permission of the instructor. 3 units, second 
semester. 


262. ProJEcTIVE TECHNIQUES, (coLE) The theory and application of projec- 
tive techniques to the study of personality. Emphasis upon the Rorschach tech- 
nique. Prerequisite: Psychology 130, 146 with grade of “B” and consent of the 
instructor. 2 units, first semester. 


263. ADVANCED PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES. (CoLE) Advanced study of various 
projective techniques by case study method. Prerequisite: Psychology 262 and 
consent of instructor. 2 units, second semester. 


290. THEsts For Master oF Arts DEGREE, (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


DIKE 


ASSOCIATE PRoFEssoR SHELDON, Chairman 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR WADE Research Associate: Dr. KuBE 


Courses in Sociology and Anthropology are directed toward the under- 
standing of man in his social relationships. The aim of the curriculum 
in this department is to help the student understand his own culture, to 
help him orient himself to his place in society, and to give him perspec- 
tive for the evaluation of social changes. 

A major in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology provides 
background for activity in the following fields: (1) social work, welfare 
administration, community organization, and community planning; 
(2) the teaching of social studies; (3) advanced research and teaching 
in anthropology, sociology, archaeology, and museum administration; 
(4) social action programs of religious organizations; (5) criminology 
and probation work, social psychology, race relations, and public 
administration. 


maJor: Thirty-six units selected from upper division courses, of which 
twenty-four are departmental selections and the remainder from related 
fields such as Economics, Political Science, Psychology, and History, 
following consultation with and approval of this department. Biblical 
Archaeology (Religion 132) is particularly recommended as are Eco- 
nomics 141; Mathematics 130; Political Science 155, 166. 

The following courses constitute the core curriculum for all majors: 
Anthropology 101, Sociology 102, 119, 154, 157, 159, and Mathematics 
119. Students planning to enter social work or social action programs 
will normally take Sociology 140 or 163; 119, 124. or 125, and 165 or 166. 
Students planning to do graduate work or research in the field of soci- 
ology will need the following: Anthropology 123, Sociology 124, 164 or 
170, 198-199. The general liberal arts curriculum is more flexible than 
the other two, but would normally include the following: Anthropology 
123, Sociology 124, 125, 164, and 199. The comprehensive examination 
emphasizes the interrelationships and integration of the courses selected 
by the student. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or eguiva- 
lent. 

Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
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receive credit toward the General Secondary Credential for any upper 
division course in this department. (See pages 69-74, for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work. ) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Upper Diviston Courses 


101. Man AND CULTURE, (SHELDON) ‘The origin of man; the origin and 
development of culture; theories of race; comparative institutions. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units, each semester. 


123. PERSONALITY AND CULTURE. (THE STAFF) The relation between social 
and cultural processes and personality development; comparative study of 
group life in primitive and modern societies and influences on personality 
change. Prerequisite: Sociology 102. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 
Not given in 1958-59. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Upper Division Courses 


102. ELEMENTS OF SocIOLOGY. (WADE) Survey of the characteristics of human 
groups and processes; basic concepts of and approaches to sociological investi- 
gation. Open to sophomores, 3 units, each semester, 


119. THe FamILy. (SHELDON) Historical development of the modern family; — 
current trends in family structure and functions; problems of family life; 
marriage and divorce; future family designs. 3 u7its, second semester. 


124. INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS. (THE STAFF) Processes of culture contact 
and interactions; comparative analysis of intercultural relations in various 
world areas; the study of social, racial, economic and political minorities. 
3 units, first semester. 


125. CrimE AND DELINQUENCY. (SHELDON) Sociological and legal theories 
of crime; the extent and cost; methods of research; causes of crime; juvenile 
delinquency—its causes, treatment and prevention, The criminal and his rela- 
tionship to the police, to the courts, and to the penal agencies, Prison labor, 
education, recreation, and rehabilitation. 3 units, first semester. 


140. History or SocitAL Work. (SHELDON) Historical background and the 
development of principles and practices leading to the formation of present- 
day social work agencies and organizations. The development of private and 
public agencies in the field of health and welfare services. Prerequisite: Per- 
mission of the instructor, 2 units, first semester of alternate years. 


154. SoctAL ProBLEMs, (————— ) Theories of value conflict; social change 
and its consequences on social life; comparisons of problem genesis and solu- 
tions in American and other societies; social control and planning. Prerequi- 
site: Anthropology 101 or Sociology 102. 3 units, second semester, 


157. AMERICAN SociAL INSTITUTIONS. (WADE) Analysis of the development 
of major social institutions; the values and norms underlying institutional 
behavior; institutional interaction and conflict. Prerequisite: Sociology 102. 
2 units, first semester. 


159. History oF SociaL THouGuHT. (waADE) ‘The history of theory in Sociol- 
ogy and Anthropology from Auguste Comte to the present. Prerequisite: 
Sociology 102 and permission of the instructor, 2 units, second semester. 
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162. PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE, (JOSSELYN*) Consideration of factors in- 
volved in mate selection, engagement, husband-wife and parent-child rela- 
tions; case studies, Lower division students admitted with permission of 
instructor. 2 units, each semester. 


163. SoctAL Work AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATION. (SHELDON) Past forms 
and current organization of welfare; the role of courts; relief, medical and 
mental care, and case work practice. Projects may involve field observation 
under supervision. 3 w7its, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 
1958-59. 

164. THe Moprern Ciry. (wave) The distributive aspects of human rela- 
tions. The neighborhood, the community, and problems of urban living, A 
survey of theories and field studies in the development of the modern city. 
3 units, second semester. 


165-166. Fretp Work. (SHELDON) Supervised observation and experience in 
social work and other community organizations. Writing and analyzing social 
work records, and presenting reports, A general survey of the fields and the 
problems of social work. Prerequisite: Permission of department chairman. 
4 units per semester. 


170. INDUSTRIAL SocIOLOGY. (————— ) Problems of group structure and 
production, union-management relations, and the internal structure of Amer- 
ican industry. Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. 3 units, second 
semester of alternate years. 


198-199. THEory AND METHOop oF SocrtoLoGicAL RESEARCH, (WADE, SHELDON ) 
A comprehensive survey of current theories and researches in Sociology. Pre- 
requisite: Permission of the instructor. Ordinarily restricted to advanced stu- 
dents in this department considering graduate study, 4 units per semester, 


*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
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PIRES 


ProFEssoR FREESTONE, Chairman 
Proressor LINDSLEY? ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HUNSINGER 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor Paxson Mir. Hume, Instructor Mr. KANng, Instructor 
Dr. Grirritus, Lecturer | 
By Special Appointment: Mrs. pt Prerro, Miss OsBorNE 


Courses in this department are based on the philosophy that speech is an 
expression of personality traits and is an important medium of social 
adaptation. 

All students are required to complete Speech 1 (2 units) and Speech 2 
(2 units) except that transfer students at the junior and senior level may 
satisfy the college speech requirement by attaining a grade of “C” or 
better in Speech 101 (3 units) or, through written petition, in an elective 
course approved by the chairman of the department. 

The advanced courses embrace principles and practice in the fields of 
public speaking, oral interpretation of literature, and dramatic produc- 
tion in the areas of stage and telecommunications. Course work is sup- 
plemented by activity programs in forensics, play production, and radio 
and television broadcasting. A maximum of eight units of credit may be 
earned through laboratory courses, Speech 30-32. 


MAJOR: The speech major offers two options: (1) Speech, (2) Theatre. 
Thirty-six units are required from upper division courses, of which 
twenty-four units shall be from courses in this department. ‘Twelve units 
shall be from courses in related fields which supplement the major inter- 
est of the student, These twelve units are to be chosen in consultation 
with the student’s major adviser. 

The written and oral comprehensive examination shall be based on 
the following courses: 


Required of all majors in the department: Speech 101, 107, 110, 111, 
$101)423: 


Additional courses required for Speech option: Speech 152, 155, 157. 


Additional courses required for Theatre option: Speech 134, 136, and 
165 or 166. 


In addition to the written and oral comprehensive examination, each 
student shall make a public presentation in the area of his major interest. 


10n leave of absence, first semester 1958-59. 
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Students who wish to prepare for the teaching of Speech (public speak- 
ing, theatre, speech correction) should consult with the chairman of the 
department. (See page 100 for requirements for special teaching creden- 
tials.) Since many courses are given in alternate years, each student’s 
program should be planned with considerable care. 


Prerequisite to the major: Speech 1, 2; 30, 31 or 32; 82. 


Lower Division Courses 


1. Basic SPEECH. (THE sTAFF) Attention to speech structure and content; 
vocabulary building, listening, articulation, pronunciation. Vocal and physi- 
cal skills in delivery. 2 units, each semester. 


2. Basic SPEECH. (THESTAFF) Attention to special speech skills. On the basis 
of performance in Speech 1, students will be placed in one of the following 
sections: (a) speech types, or (b) oral reading. 2 units, each semester. 


30. Forensics LABorATORY. (THE STAFF) Credit may be earned by partici- 
pating in debate, public speaking, interpretation, etc. A minimum of 4 units 
is required of all majors stressing the Speech option. Maximum of 6 units. 
Not more than one unit may be earned in one semester. 


31. THEATRE LABORATORY. (THE STAFF) Credit may be earned by participat- 
ing in theatrical productions. A minimum of 4 units is required of all majors 
stressing the Theatre option. Two of these units must be in the area of techni- 
cal theatre (314). The remaining units may be in the area of theatrical per- 
formance (318), or directing (31c), or both. Maximum of 6 units. Not more 
than one unit may be earned in one semester. 


32. TELECOMMUNICATIONS LABORATORY. (THE STAFF) Credit may be earned 
by participating in radio and television shows. A minimum of two units is 
required of all majors. These units may be earned in the areas of acting, pro- 
duction, programming, etc. Maximum of 6 units. Not more than one unit may 
be earned in one semester. 


82. Pusiic ApprEss. (KANE) Selection and arrangement of material; audi- 
ence analysis; applied logic and attention to platform techniques. 3 units, 
second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses except Speech 101: Speech 1, 2. 


101. SPEECH AS PERSONALITY AND SocIAL ADJUSTMENT. (FREESTONE) The 
philosophy of speech as a symbol and tool of social adjustment. Analysis of 
the individual personality and its relationship to speech. 3 units, each 
semester. 


107. VoIcE AND APPLIED PHONETICS. (HUNSINGER) Voice production; prin- 
ciples and techniques; improvement of articulation based on a study of Amer- 
ican-English phonetics. Emphasis upon ear training. Open to sophomores. 3 
units, first semester. 


110. ORAL INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE, (HUNSINGER) — Platform presen- 
tation of forms of literature: the essay, lyric poetry, dramatic monologue, play 
and short story. 2 units, second semester. 
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111-112. PropucTION PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE, (THE STAFF) Coordination 
of performance theory and technical production in the areas of radio, televi- 
sion, theatre and public meetings. Emphasis upon the functional elements of 
radio, stage and television scenery, lights, costuming, make-up and properties. 
Open to sophomores, 3 units per semester. 


123. TELECOMMUNICATIONS, (LINDSLEY) Evolution of wireless communica- 
tion. Physical structure, organization and administration of communication 
systems. The social, economic and political effects of mass communication 
media. Listening and critical evaluation. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 
1958-59. 

134. History oF THE THEATRE, (PAXSON) Historical survey of the major 
dramatists and dramatic periods from Fifth Century Athens to the present. 
Emphasis upon dramatic literature, its presentation, and historic figures 
involved in its production. 3 units, second semester of alternate years, Not 
given in 1958-59. 


135. AcTING, (pAxson) Theory and technique of acting: Observation, imag- 
ination, concentration, rhythm, pantomimic dramatization and characteriza- 
tion. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


136. DirectTrnc. (PAxson) Theory and practice of directing principles: the- 
matic analysis, picturization, rhythm and pantomimic dramatization, 2 umits, 
second semester of alternate years. 


152. SociaL THouGut In Pusiic ApprEss. (LINDSLEY) Reading and analysis 
of great speeches from the standpoint of social issues. Public address as related 
to historical backgrounds. 2 units, second semester of alternate years. 


155. DIscUSSION AND CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP. (KANE) Analysis and devel- 
opment of problems within the framework of discussion techniques. Practice 
in the management of questions in directing group thought and action. 3 
units, first semester of alternate years. 


157. PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF PERSUASION. (KANE) Methods of influ- 
encing human behavior; techniques applied to the individual, the group, the 
mass. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1958-59. 


161. Dramatic INTERPRETATION. (HUNSINGER) Analysis and presentation of 
selected acting styles in Greek tragedy, Elizabethan comedy and tragedy, 
French Neo-Classic tragedy, Restoration comedy, Contemporary Realism. 
2 units, first semester of alternate years. 


165-166. THEATRICAL CRITICISM. (HUNSINGER, PAXSON) Study and evalua- 
tion of dramatic criticism-from Aristotle to Bentley, with special emphasis 
upon the principles of dramatic criticism as exemplified in dramatic produc- 
tion, Attendance at selected television shows, operas and theatrical produc- 
tions (college, university and professional), will be required. 2 units per 
semester. 


184. PRINCIPLES AND MrTHops oF SPEECH CorRECTION, (FREESTONE) Discus- 
sion and demonstration course in the nature and etiology of common speech 
defects, their organic and functional analysis and remedy. 3 units, second 
semester of alternate years. Not given in 1958-59. 


185-186. CLiINicAL PrAcTICE. (FREESTONE) Experience in the management 
of speech defectives. (See Education 126 for student teaching in Speech Cor- 
rection.) Prerequisite: Speech 184. 1 unit per semester. 
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187. LIPREADING. (GRIFFITHS) A study of the problems and techniques of 
lipreading for the aural handicapped. Clinic experience in the application of 
techniques. Prerequisite: Speech 184. 2 units, first semester. 

188. AURAL REHABILITATION, (GRIFFITHS) The study of audiometry, hearing 
conservation and therapy techniques for the care and management of the 
deafened and hard of hearing. Clinic experience in handling the problems of 
the aural handicapped. Prerequisite: Speech 184. 3 units, second semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional requirements as approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may 
be granted toward either the degree of Master of Arts or the General 
Secondary Credential for upper division courses in Speech 101, 123, 134, 
152, 155, 157, 161, 165, 166. (See pages 69-74 for general regulations 
governing graduate work. ) 

201. SPEECH THEORY AND THERAPY. (HUNSINGER, FREESTONE) ‘The genetic 
basic of speech: factors influencing speech growth and development. The 
social environment and how it conditions behavior. Physiological mecha- 


nisms and their influence on emotional behavior, Diagnosis and treatment of 
special defects. 4 units, first semester. 


202. RESEARCH STUDIES. (LINDSLEY) Research methodology. Survey of the 
speech research field. Special problems for investigation and report. 2 units, 
second semester. 


211-212. SEMINAR, (THE sTAFF) A special area study: Speech Correction, 
Dramatic Production, Interpretation, Public Speaking, Radio, 2-4 units per 
semester. 

290. THests For Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 unit, each semester. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and govern- 
ment of Occidental College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees 
of thirty members. Three trustees are chosen from nominations made by 
the Alumni Association and serve for a period of three years; the remain- 
der are elected at large and serve for a term of five years. The Board 
exercises general oversight of the college, determines its fundamental 
policies, supervises its finances, and appoints its administrative and 
instructional officers. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


RICHARD W. MITgAR i 2 kWh. 268 2 President 
RENNETH: TO? NoRRIS. ae Vice-President 
Mars; NORMAN CHANDLER) 2) 0 54:.2.0 pee Vice-President 
Dan S. Hammack, JR. ol) 5 ie. a ee Secretary 
ARTHUR N? YOUNG oe ee od oe ee Treasurer 
JEAN PAUL oe cS Ds ee Assistant Secretary 
Janer BUHorr oe eie is ae Assistant Treasurer 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Honorory Life Trustees 


P’ Martin Baker, D'D. Ses Bi a ee Palm Desert 
Remsen Bran, D.D.,.GL.D., LDH.D. 0. 2 Carmel 
EUGENE Carson Buakg, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Lirt.D. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
ArtHuR W. BueLu, M.D. ou. oe er Long Beach 
Mrs. IRENE TAYLoR HEINEMAN, LL.D, ..... 5)... ee Glendale 
Masi Hucuip VW. VMicBRIDE..".) 2) Walt nite Greenwich, Conn. 
ANNE M-MUMFORD «....020. 0.508040. er Los Angeles 
JonN ReNortTHROP,SC.Dotk arise Santa Barbara 
PRANK Ne RUSH LD! it ce mages er ee South Pasadena 
PRED TLE SCHAUER) coo. Ciaea i One Santa Barbara 


RICHARD BARD. (6.6 ao ub aoale ee Es ola ok dle poe rr Somis 
DANIEL: Pi BRYANT OU) Gece ce te South Pasadena 
Ep warp W, CARTER: dcaitcges anion 6 ais le gt aera, er Los Angeles 
EARLE. JORGENSEN 2). o\f'etts dees as ae alt ae ee Los Angeles 
SAMUEL B) MOSHER"). 02.) ; SMe bree iba ae ee Los Angeles 


*For the calendar year 1958. 
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Board of Trustees 


Term expires 1960 


PeHUn mE PLODEN TS) ai snmakc.7... 120 pa hehe Denpece San Francisco 
Peru EI OVOR LR Oi ese a Vile cs. les Wal. geno San Marino 
EU teteer LO LEE DAN: Ca! vise of cg cc kewcn oak eet San Marino 
WArEORLPVUNG RVI tine eet uk Me i eg Pasadena 
STAN AMWInE IO TERING, JR...) ede Yea oe Los Angeles 


Term expires 1961 


Th ity, USE Se oa gM eS ac San Marino 
PEE RI NEAGHCI EL. ois Js sSetg ee oS lee wd octane elds San Marino 
Rose oinsr Ge NEVWCOMB 0. ooo Oe re ae Pasadena 
eee E MN ER et aie ee wk Pek Oe Los Angeles 
BS area IRE TITAS IMETORNES | 6 0.) els dis os Gee Me v's o pe bee. Pasadena 


PTE INGE EAT IMGLTANDUER 6.0) icc Sc de ce woe dyes sb kk wns Los Angeles 
aoe ere cee ad GI) Ie oe ge a le Los Angeles 
Py OroMe BUTEN SON Tee ee ke ce ges 4G San Marino 
LEYQURG, 1 2 TE OSTEO Los Angeles 
BEE UA eh oR Oe a Los Angeles 
omy ee Pee LOL Mae igi he eel hile Gn is Los Angeles 


Term expires 1963 


(EPS leone JD MDE RE Oe aes A eee ee ee eae La Cartada 
ascent De SYD. ee ORS Ses Pasadena 
Pore Bese VN GN et Oy RR TRG eee ee San Marino 
More NORRIS els cate od Sie fa de Levels wt ais San Marino 
Perera OUNG Pr DEED. oo ae San Marino 


ALUMNI MEMBERS 


Term expires 1959 


P@IPNEVT TOE ARTH Ste) (he ee ea tee ee ned oh keane es San Marino 


Geren TN RSOINT sie. co eed whe es we, be as Anaheim 


PEE MISC INERTON (a. cede cies) coc cinta bode w ig odio seen Bowl dge cate La Canada 


Board of Trustees 
STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 


Executive: Mr. Millar, Chairman; Mr. Norris, Vice-Chairman; Mr. 
Bryant, Mr. Carter, Mrs, Chandler, Mr. Hammack, Mr. Kenyon, Dr. 
Little, Mr. Mage, Mrs. Newcomb, Mr. Rush, Mr. Sterling. 


Development: Mr. Bryant, Chairman; Mr, Mage, Vice-Chairman; and 
all ‘Trustees as a committee of the whole. 


Faculty and Studies: Dr. Little, Chairman; Bishop Bloy, Vice-Chairman; 
Mrs, Chandler, Mr. Essick, Judge Faries, Mrs. Heineman, Miss Mum- 
ford, Mr. Swenerton, Mr. Tapp. 


Grounds and Buildings: Mr. Sterling, Chairman; Mrs. Chandler, Vice-_ 
Chairman; Mr. Bard, Mr. Carver, Mr. Jorgensen, Mr. Latham, Mr. 
Mosher, Mr. Northrop, Mr. Rubel, Mrs, Thorne, 


Honorary Degrees: Bishop Bloy, Chairman; Dr. Little, Vice-Chairman; 
Dr. Baker, Mrs. Chandler, Judge Faries, Mrs. Heineman, Mrs. 
Thorne. 


Investment and Finance: Mr. Carter, Chairman; Dr. Young, Vice- 
Chairman; Mr. Carver, Mr, Jorgensen, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Millar, 
Mr, Pearson, Mr. Rubel, Mr. Rush, Mr. ‘Tapp. 


Legal: Mr. Hammack, Chairman; Mr. Sterling, Vice-Chairman; Mr. 
Bryant, Judge Faries, Mr. Latham, Mr. Schauer, 


Library: Mrs. Thorne, Chairman; Judge Faries, Vice-Chairman; Mrs. 
Heineman, Mrs. McBride, Miss Mumford, Mr. Northrop, Mrs. ‘Toll. 


Nominations: Mr, McClellan, Chairman; Mr. Mage, Vice-Chairman; 
Mr. Carter, Mrs. Chandler, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Millar, Mr. Rush, Mrs. 
Toll. 


Religious Life: Dr. Little, Chairman; Bishop Bloy, Vice-Chairman; Dr. 
Baker, Dr. Blake, Mrs. Heineman, Mr. Swenerton, 


Staff Security Benefits: Mr. Kenyon, Chairman; Dr. Young, Vice-Chair- 
man; Mr. Bard, Judge Faries, Mr, Pearson. 


Student Interests: Mrs. Toll, Chairman; Mr, Hammack, Vice-Chairman; 
Judge Faries, Mrs. Newcomb, Mr. Pearson, Mrs, Thorne. 


Ways and Means: Mr. Mage, Chairman; Mr. Bryant, Vice-Chairman; 
Mr. Carter, Mr. Essick, Mr. Jorgensen, Mr, Joyce, Mr. Latham, Mr. 
McClellan, Mr. Millar, Mr. Swenerton. 


*For the calendar year 1958. 
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ADMINISTRATION 
1958-59 


Under the supervision and direction of the President, the administrative 
officers and faculty are charged with the responsibility of administering 
the educational policy and functioning of Occidental College. 


ARTHUR GARDINER Coons, Pu.p., LL.D., Sc.D. (Econ.) ..... President 
EO SOL EINIAN CED). 8. ue ic ers vein eer Dean of the Faculty* 
Prva wimiaAysOULLEY, HDD!) yoo. 8 Dean of Men and 

Director of Student Aid 
IVE PESENGOWIET, VEAY Ci ueh eli ee I Oe ke Dean of Women 
Prone Were NORMA BRADY, AsB.s ek ded ee we es Registrar and 

Secretary of the Faculty 
APRN SONIARMADUKE, MUR AQ 2.6... Director of Admissions 
OnKiEy NORTON. ALB co aa, Assistant Director of Admissions 
RUNS 1S) 1 gOS cawa'an 6S th) [Bi ra ea er Chaplain 
Granites b.O HARE, Pa D) ees... Director of the Summer Session 
Pr IMIG NUE) ee ee eye a 8 vine ees Librarian 
Ne THomaAs Norpen, MAL... Director of Student Counseling 


and Placement Services 


WARE OTT A A ie ete gine fe ae Fee ee Acting Comptroller 
ENE yPIAROLD HARE, AB, 2. ...... 2. ++: Superintendent of Buildings 
and Grounds 

OrANGYIMOBRISON,.B.Oe . 6)... ss Manager of Freeman College Union 
PAMMAUWINGREAGER, IVI.B.A.: 2.321. 6 be Se ew 2 Purchasing Agent and 
Manager of Book Store 

ROMER MES SCHMIDT: 636 2 cca s Graduate Manager of Athletics and 
Manager of Student Activities 

eyVILEIANE HUME, MiAL oe oe ek ee Director of Thorne Hall 


*Dr. Charles FE Lindsley, Professor of Speech, served as Interim Dean of the Faculty 
during 1957-58. 
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Administration 


Lyman THOMPSON, BUS ine eee eee eee Assistant to the President 
lL. THURSTON HaRsHMAN, ALB eee Executive Secretary to the 
President and Coordinator of Alumni Activities 
JosepH H. WapswortH, A.B. ............... Director of Development 
Scorr We HOVeEyec: Les aetna tera eee Associate in Development 
PETER VE. WIADISON, A. Bit) Cnet ae Director of Public Information 
VELMA Hi VERGARA, AUB. @ ne sg 0) 8 60S er Alumni Secretary 
Rusy, Ricn buRGAR! HIN eis ee Head Nurse, Emmons Memorial © 
Student Health Service 
ETHEL MV. Haminton, M:D.. 2.2: 0000. ess Physician 
P Leonarp KriaAssen, M.D). 2,03. 20. Physician 
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ENG UEDA, 


With the exception of those of the President and the Dean of the F aculty, 
the names of the members of the Faculty are arranged alphabetically in 
groups as indicated by the several headings in this section. The year of 
the first appointment is given after each name, The appointments and 
academic rank indicated are for the current academic year, 1958-59. 
Marginal references are as follows: (*) on leave of absence for the year; 
(**) on partial leave of absence for the year; (1) on leave of absence for 
first semester only; (?) on leave of absence for second semester only; 
(?) appointment for first semester only; (>) appointment for second 
semester only. 


XE Ea Gs An Ee (GOONS, (1027) ..0 0. oe heb ee as President of the College 
A.B., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1922; Ph.D., 1927, University of Pennsylvania; LL.D., 1946, 
Lewis and Clark College; LL.D., 1949, William Jewell. College; LL.D., 1951, Pomona College; 
Se.D. (Econ.), 1957, University of Pennsylvania. 


VERNON LERoy BoLLMAN (1936) Dean of the Faculty and Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1931; M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, California Institute of Technology. 


FULL-TIME FACULTY 


DAWHENCY, ANTHONY ABLER ($055)... s3 62. ee ees Instructor in English 
B.A., 1948; M.A., 1949, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1958, Occidental College. 
Donaitp Knapp ADAMS (1955) ......--....-5. Assistant Professor of English 


and Comparative Literature 
A.B., B.Com., 1946, University of British Columbia; M.A., 1952; Ph.D., 1953, Northwestern 


University. 

BELAND STILE MAN! DABCOCK (1052). 235.605. Assistant Professor of German 
A.B., 1947; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1956, University of California. 

AILEEN Moore BAKER (1954) .....-------- Instructor in Physical Education 
B.S., 1939, Tulsa University; M.A., 1950, Colorado State College of Education. 

NVIABE Rs DARINES (1050) 50206. o.3 oe ss’ Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1926, Cornell College; M.A., 1928, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1931, Ohio State 
University. 

Pitan BEEBE G1054) 0.6 sikit be weiss Associate Professor of Religion 


A.B., 1948, Occidental College; B.D., 1945, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ed.D., 1951, Colum- 
bia University. 


GABRIBNELE VONIVIUNK BENTON (1952) 2...0..--05-+5- Associate Professor of 
Romance Languages 
Ph.D., 1926, University of Vienna. 


JamMES GRAHAM BICKLEY (1935) ........-- Professor of Romance Languages 
B.S., 1921; M.A., 1928, University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, University of California. 
JOSEPH HAROLD BIRMAN (1049)) 0.0.05 2 ke len Associate Professor of Geology 


A.B., 1944, Brown University; M.Sc., 1950, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D., 1957, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 


UDO AIT EMV GIO20) cc.cis o elceie tne a saan 6 eile Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; Ph.D., 1930, California Institute 
of Technology. 


ETHIE CH THDHIGHOUSE: (1030 )i cuit cg che ne ee te aS Professor of Psychology 
B.S., 1930; M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, State University of Iowa. 
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Faculty 


RocEes K*BORKE (1047) 1 eae Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., 1942, Springfield College; M.S., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1957, 
University of Southern California, 


BASIL RUSACCA (1055) Wine ies ee nee ne Associate Professor of English and 
Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1939; M.A., 1941; Ph.D., 1950, University of Wisconsin. 


Groacr HY GreLaNp (1064)) aes eee eee Associate Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1942, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1951, California Institute of Technology. 


(SHARLES WWI GOKER A 1050) 0 ee ee Instructor in Physical Education and 


Coach of Football and Track 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Stanford University. 


Davip Conk (1047 ie oa van eect ae Aaa Associate Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1946, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1954, 
Claremont Graduate School. 


GROFFREY CROFTS (1955) .....-.... Associate Professor of Actuarial Science 
B.Com., 1946, University of Manitoba. 
TALBERT (CROTSSANT (1O2'7) 0) tote On wlin ys Associate Professor of English and 


American Literature 
A.B., 1917, University of Southern California; M.A., 1932, Occidental College. 


BENJAMIN HAYs GULLEY)(1643) Woy focal Dean of Men and 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1934; M.Ed., 19386; Ed.D., 1949, University of Southern California. 


Roy DENNIs (1935) ... Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Director of 


Athletics and Coach of Swimming 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College; M.A., 1955, Los Angeles State College. 


LAURENCE DERYCKE (1043) \.. 0,-2 yl nate eee Professor of Economics 
B.B.A., 1929; M.B.A., 1931, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1945, University of California. 


ROBERT HE DICKERSON (1052').2 07 eee Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S., 1949, Georgetown University; MA., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles. 
Grant LEsTER DUNLAP (1954) ........ Instructor in Physical Education and 


Coach of Basketball and Baseball 
A.B., 1947; M.A., 1958, College of the Pacific. 


TIAROLD B:UAIGKSON '(1050).3/)e 45 oe oe Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., 1938; M.A., 1951; Ed.D., 1954, University of California. 

DAVID FREDERIC HEBRIS (1055)... (uh ese Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., 1939; M.A., 1952, San Diego State College. 

JAMES HONSECA (100) / coe oie oly Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
B.A., 1944; M.A., 1945; Ph.D., 1957, University of California at Los Angeles. 

NorMAN WILLIAM FREESTONE (1940) ..........-00000- Professor of Speech 
A.B., 1935, Brigham Young University; M.A., 1987; Ph.D., 1941, University of Southern California. 

OLA MS PROpSHAM' (1050) Uc ee ae Associate Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937; M.A., 1938, University of Redlands. 

CVEL RG Loy (4 O40 Weitere nee oie one ees Professor of Philosophy 


A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.D., 1930, Union Theological Seminary; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1942, 
Columbia University. 


VIRENDRA SINGH GOEL (1058) tes tw nit ees Instructor in Physics 
B.Sc., 1946, Allahabad University; B.E., 1949, Roorkee English University. 


FOBERT.GROSS. (40940) ) 0 idee wee ki nena Le eee Professor of Music 
Diploma, 1932, Juilliard School of Music; A.B., 1940, Colorado College. 


ROBERTIVVILUIAM, HANSEN (1Q56) 00s see ee Assistant Professor of Art 
oe Tee B.F.A., 1948, University of Nebraska; M.F.A., 1949, Escuela Universitaria de Bellas 
rtes, Mexico. 


BAYGE ALBIN HEDLUND! (4Q50)lcnar nie eee Professor of Air Science 
B.S., 1950, Georgetown University; Lt. Col., U.S.A.F. 
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Faculty 


ANDREW PLGELORW (1057). < fi5 at. Librarian and Professor of Library Science 


B.A., 1937; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1943, University of California at Los Angeles; B.L.S., 1948, Uni- 
versity of California. 


Atvin Maynarp Hupson (1956) ............ Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1947; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., 1956, Stanford University. 

DEG Vi eLeAMOLLUDSON, JH. C1068). < ec ee ce. ee Instructor in Biology 
A.B., 1948; M.A., 1950, Occidental College. 

PORM MEU UNSTNGER! (1058)... eee lee bey 2) Associate Professor of Speech 


B.A., 1941, North Central College; B.D., 1944, Evangelical Theological Seminary; M.A., 1946; 
Ph.D., 1951, Northwestern University. 


BEY eee JACOBS (1050) 2... eo Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1950, Occidental College; M.A., 1952; Ph.D., 1954, University of Denver. 

PGTaER De JENNINGS (1049) >... oe oe Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Occidental College. 

PRURMIOMNSON TC OAT esc ee ee ee ek GES Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1938; M.S., 1940, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, California Institute of Technology. 

UES 83 UGS SIRT G1 St a a Associate Professor of Music 


A.B., 1939, San Jose State College; M.A., 1942, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


FRANKLYN D. JossELYN (1955) . Chaplain and Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1937, University of California at Los Angeles; Th.B., 1940, Princeton Theological Seminary; 
Ed.D., 1951, Columbia University. 


Pe ee Wr NE IC1OR 70h Go at iy os oso Ue a Instructor in Speech 
B.A., 1954, University of California, Santa Barbara College. 


PRNESIUN Me DEE KINNEY (1026). 60 i. oc Professor of Education 


A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University of California. 


OriblOtupuROEBER (TORR ig cust ees oe as Assistant Professor of History 
and History of Civilization 

A.B., 1948; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., 1951, University of California. 
Rem NEE SAMUEL MURTZ (1040). cori. cae cea Professor of English and 


American Literature 
A.B., 1929, Jamestown College; B.A., 1933; M.A., 1940, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1947, Yale 


University. 

Sy eee eGR en See hie Pe wok we Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1924, University of Vermont; M.A., 1929, Radcliffe College; Ph.D., 1935, Brown University. 

Pum eAMMBER TE (104.0) 104. -\she Wire oie ioe Hoe da we sce Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1939, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1942, University of Chicago. 

GoOnRMOURTCAURIDSEN (1046) \003 0. ae as. Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 

RAYMOND ELMER LINDGREN (1942-5; 1954) ..---------- Professor of History 
A.B., 1935; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1948, University of California at Los Angeles. 

(GHA UESIPAEDERICK LLINDSLEY (1923) <0). see Professor of Speech 


A.B., 1915; M.A., 1916, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1932, University of Southern California, 
Professor Lindsley served as Interim Dean of the Faculty during 1957-58. 


WOHM SACK ETE VICANALLY (1057)... (0.00.5) Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., 1938; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1950, Indiana University. 

Pea eC UNE (1051) 004/23, ss Ws) e 3 Assistant Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1948; Ph.D., 1957, University of California at Los Angeles. 

Raymonp Goss McKELVEY (1939) .......---.- Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931, Claremont Colleges. 

Peri EDWARD IWVICKERNAN (1955) ....-.. se eeu Associate Professor of Music 


A.B., 1987, University of Miami; M.M., 1946, University of Michigan; Ed.D., 1956, University of 
Southern California. 


JoHN WILLIAM McMENAMIN (1946) ..........0 00000 Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1949, University of California at Los Angeles, 
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GuAntrs RUYLE MACKEY (1058), oan Instructor in Romance Languages 
A.B., 1955, Occidental College. 

ERVIN IVIAHLER (1057) sehen. oe eae Ee ee Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A., 1947, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1950, Stanford University. 

DOW Lia VLARSUALIG( 1O57.)9, 0 nent aie Assistant Professor of Air Science 
B.S., 1951, Utah State Agricultural College; Captain, U.S.A.F. 

SAMES A’ IVIEACHAM (1050) Loo shiasa es Assistant Professor of Air Science 
B.S., 1933, Utah State College; Major, U.S.A.F. 

Poon-Kan Mok (1944) .........; Professor of Chinese History and Culture 
A.B., 1928, Lingnan University; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 

Rosenr lL. MOORE (1950) 4 ee kee ee Research Associate and Director, 


Moore Laboratory of Zoology 
ae 1903, University of Pennsylvania; M.A., 1904, Harvard University; Sc.D., 1949, Occidental 
ollege. 


VVILEIAM J. NLORBIS'C1055) cory iene ens aoe Associate Professor of Geology 
A.B., 1948, Syracuse University; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., 1951, Princeton University. 
CHARLES BERNARD O’HARE (1954) .......- Assistant Professor of English and - 


Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1948; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1956, University of Wisconsin. 


KENNETH OLIVER (1948) ... Professor of English and Comparative Literature 
ee? 1935, Willamette University; M.A., 1939, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, University 
18) isconsin. 


Oman! ML (PAXSON (1050) vei, coe Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; M.A., 1950, Northwestern University. 

CONSTANCE, VU) PERKINS, (1047) «0. 0 eee ee Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., 1935, University of Denver; M.A., 1937, Mills College. 

HOV. “PETRIE (4050) 60. 20 bile cel een ne Professor of Education 
A.B., 1935, University of Nevada; Ed.D., 1949, Stanford University. 

Ricuarp HRosT REATH (1947). ../.0. 0. on ae ee Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1938, Pacific University; Ph.D., 1944, University of Wisconsin. 

JoHN Epwarb RoDES (1950) ............. Associate Professor of History and 


History of Civilization 
A.B., 1948, University of Southern California; Certificat d’Etudes Superieures d'Histoire, 1947, 
Sorbonne; M.A., 1948, University of Southern California; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1954, Harvard 


University. 
ANDREW LOHOLLE (1952) (000; Ue ee a eee Associate Professor of History 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles. 
ROBERT SP RYE\C1954) Gils. os ans re eee ae Assistant Professor of English 


and Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1939; M.A., 1953, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1956, Columbia University. 


LIERBERT OEGAHIE(H ORO) i) she Oe ea ere Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., 1951, City College of New York; Ph.D., 1955, Pennsylvania State University. 
HAY MOND WVIARTIN  SKEDE (1023) "els ce ele ae eee Professor of Biology 


B.S., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1921, University of California; Ph.D., 1934, University of 
Southern California. 


Pau Mitiarp. SHELDON (1950) .........%. Associate Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1931, Harvard College; M.A, 1937; Ph.D., 1951, New York University. 

NVAYNE HARL OMITH (1058) sone Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.A., 1949, Pomona College; M.A., 1953, University of California at Los Angeles. 

HlowArp S“SWANS(1034)) “Ghee a ween: James G. Warren Professor of Music 
A.B., 1928, Pomona Coliege; M.A., 1941, Claremont Colleges. ; 
Mary LaInc SwIirT (1954) ...... Dean of Women and Lecturer in Education 

A.B., 1926, Vassar Coliege; M.A., 1941, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
EVELYN FLaGG THOMPSON (1944) ....--.-..-- Assistant Professor of English 


A.B., 1940; M.A., 1943, Occidental College. 


Faculty 


Max ALBERT TREUSCORFF (1948) ......... Instructor in Romance Languages 
A.B., 1940, Lycee Rollin, Paris; Ni ut 1951; M.A., 1954, University of California at Los Angeles. 
Manish REDREICK? | RIEB.(1028) 12). ... fece. Professor of Physical Education 


A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of Southern California; Ph.D., 1943, 
Stanford University. 


ANDREW L¥sTER WADE (1958) 2.........5.. Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A., 1948, Linfield College; M.A., 1950, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1958, University of 
Wisconsin. 

PaTrRIicK HARRINGTON WELLS (1957) ......... Assistant Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1948, University of California, Santa Barbara College; Ph.D., 1951, Stanford University. 

BerzAgerer Gs WENTWORTH (19054) 2.224.052. 3.006. Instructor in Philosophy 
A.B., 1953, Occidental College; M.A., 1954, University of Southern California. 

Patricia McGratH WHITE (1942) ........ Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College. 

WV TRE PARIUNVVILSON (1956) \ icici elvis Assistant Professor of Air Science 
A.B., 1952, University of Kentucky; First Lt., U.S.A.F. 

tT ARV OUGCES TER: (41.057 )3) ilies. ae nls cles os Assistant Professor of Physics 
A.B., 1958, Occidental College; M.A., 1955; Ph.D., 1957, University of California. 

Per istad BMP REOUNGs (1030 i cicke cao Gees ese ce gh tye im Via weds Professor of Art 


A.B., 1919, Columbia Tene M.A., 1920; M.F.A., 1925, Princeton University. 


PART-TIME FACULTY AND ACADEMIC STAFF |. 


TG TOS USAT UAN Vr 0b oe 8 Re Vette Be ne Re oa By Special Appointment, 


Department of Foreign Languages 
A.B., 1949, Occidental College; M.A., 1951, University of California. 


Ror crore Ee WEROSTORO 0 Re ey es eS ee pl ola wie Se ole or Teacher of Cello 


CrypE Jack BROWNE (1958) ....... By Special Appointment, Department of 


English and Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1955, Occidental College. 


PPAR AGT OMUse DIE TETRO. (1050) hele soccer e oes es By Special Appointment, 
Department of Speech 
A.B., 19384; M.A., 1937, University of Southern California. 


Pin WINpOePRANKIAN (1055) o. 0... Lecturer, Department of Mathematics 
B.S., 1914; M.S., 1915, University of Southern California. 
(Ce ROUMEYGANSIDE(1957)-.........54- ES a ta Fg CaN Teacher of Oboe 
Adelphi College. 
HarotpD GEBHARDT (1942) ...... By Special Appointment, Department of Art 
Layton Art School, Milwaukee; Chicago Art Institute. 
PE IME EPEEPHG (A058). cee he wesc ee he we Lecturer, Department of Speech 


A.B., 1932, San Francisco State College; M.S., 1941, University of Massachusetts; Ed.D., 1955, 
University of Southern California. 


Parornige Wink HALLAM (1055): 0. k.% aan e oe des. By Special Appointment, 
Department of Education 
A.B., 1950, Occidental College. 


Ont ee TLARRIS (1060), Clos leat. ove By Special Appointment, 
Department of Education 
B.S., 1951; M.A., 1957, University of Southern California. 


Rosert EDWARD HAZELTON (19055) .-.- 0.0 ace cere: By Special Appointment, 
Department of Education 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College. 


Faculty 


Scorl WILLIAM Hovey (1057) 2a. hoe Lecturer, Department of Economics 
A.B., 1922, Harvard University; J.D., 1925, University of Chicago. 
GRANVILLE WILLIAM HUME }(4954.) (0 505.. scene Instructor in Speech and 


Director of Thorne Hall 
A.B., 1950; M.A., 1952, Occidental College. 


TAPAS UTREN( 1 OG 29 eure Bian Research Associate, Department of Sociology 
A.B., 1941, College of Emporia; Ph.D., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles. 


NVirE CHEE DRE C1 O51) tee fei tie) 3 elena hee Teacher of Clarinet 

Diploma, 1942, Curtis Institute of Music. 
CLARENCE IVIADER \(1055,) os eee College Organist and Teacher of Organ 
DoroTHEA LouIsE MENDELSON (1958) ............ By Special Appointment, 
Department of Biology 


A.B., 1957, Swarthmore College. 


HERBERT MEYER (1953) ...... Research Associate, Department of Chemistry 
B.S., 1922; M.S., 1924; Ph.D., 1925, Technische Hochschule, Berlin. 


SALLY OSBORNE (1957) 92 05%, By Special Appointment, Department of Speech — 


and Stage Manager of Thorne Hall 
B.A., 1956, Grinnell College; M.A., 1957, Northwestern University. 


Roser’ PAUL PRIGHARD) (1057)... 40h 4: See ee Teacher of Piano 
A.B., 1952, University of Southern California. 

EV LLEWELLYN ROBERTS (1056)). 99.1.) ce Teacher of Voice 
Mus.D., 1952, McMurry College. 

Mina) THRONE ROWLEY (1055) din see ee ee By Special Appointment, 


Department of Education 
A.B., 1930, LaVerne College. 


AvuBE [ZERKO (1951)... 05, 5 ae aloe kp luateos Lae ale ect Ne tae Teacher of Piano 
B.M., 1926, Northwestern University; Graduate, 1933, Berlin Hochschule Fuer Musik. 


JOHN: GC) WALKER (1056 )/ is vig Pe a ee ee By Special Appointment, 


Department of Philosophy and Religion 
B.A., 1944, University of Arizona; B.D., 1947, McCormick Theological Seminary; M.A., 1951, 
Yale University; Ph.D., 1957, University of Southern California. 


KATHRYN MM) WaASSERBURGER (1952) 0... yon, By Special Appointment, 


Department of Education 
B.E., 1929, University of California at Los Angeles. 


EMERITI 
WILLIAM WILSON ANDERSON (1924) ......... Director of Athletics, Emeritus 
B.S., 1917, University of Ulinois. 
WixL1L1AM Gorpon BELL (1909) ... Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
B.Ph., 19038; M.A., 1904, University of Colorado. 
TEAZEL ET IZABETH PIELD (10217 )) Quis ce ee Professor Emeritus of Biology 


A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1927, Univer- 
sity of California. 


MarGery FREEMAN (1940) ........ Associate Professor Emeritus of Religion 
A.B., 1909, Vassar College; L.H.D., 1944, Lewis and Clark College. 


WALTER EarLE Hartiey (1926) .... Professor Emeritus of Organ and Theory 
A.B., 1908; B.Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild of Organists, 1924. 


Harry ALLISTER KIRKPATRICK (1935) ......... Professor Emeritus of Physics 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute of Technology. 


Hueu Srars LowTHer (1924) .... Professor Emeritus of Classical Languages 
A.B., 1899, Syracuse University; Ph. D., 1904, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Pitcapere sOUNSTONE IVICGCLOY.(1924) [5.0.4.6 Bek. b: Librarian, Emeritus 
A.B., 1913, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 


PMV EAI IN CLOR Loe om eos bos sci we ee eval Comptroller, Emeritus 
A.B., 1916, Occidental College. 


JAMES HUNTLEY SINCLAIR (1922) .......... Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.A., 1911; M.A., 1915, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1916, Syracuse University. 


FRANK JASON SMILEY (1919) ..... Professor Emeritus of Biology and Geology 
A.B., 1918; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., 1917, Harvard University. 


Poet av ae MIITIES (1044)0 oo. cine ali ever oes Dean of Women, Emeritus 
A.B., 1910, Lawrence College; M.A., 1926, University of Chicago. 


MarTIN JAMES STORMZAND (1926) ......... Professor Emeritus of Education 
ante 1904, Alma College; B.D., 1908, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ph.D., 1930, University of 
icago. 


PeMet PAyEOR (1920) 07. ese ss Associate Professor Emeritus of German 
A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. 


DEPARTMENTAL CONSULTANTS 


BeNOR EME VI ce Cl teal Pate cc cit ee einislie wile ge weitere’ « Consultant in Literature 
RESUS) ona Hs eC ed a te ea a he bien Consultant in Economics 
MELO ROMY MOR OVGEH Ghat Delia caer. Pe a Ce eS Consultant in Economics 
Pere MeL COLT cee epee. ge es dle re Consultant in Chemistry 
CEP PC Ea Aa Pg Consultant in Psychology 
Te ee OX NEA NGS SO) eee tele ns oye) we ein alee os os Consultant in Geology 
SAUER EIS TEAS Circo iaiss ee sieved edhe 6 sys Consultant in Political Science 
RALPH Ce INDSTROM Voy elec ee 8 Consultant to the Library and in History 
eR ERUER Ay See hl nibs eet a ote ere ears Consultant in Art 
Wyre vba PETTUS. PED. OS 166i. eee ke ee ees Consultant in Oriental 


Culture and Civilization 


rE ee BLTINGEOE) | Asi 0! is Asics oo eye aie es kes ® Consultant in Languages 


ne POOREVG 2... 0 Ses cca wie plelhibn sila coe oles Consultant in Mathematics 
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Faculty 
FACULTY COMMITTEES 


1958-1959 


*ADMISSIONS: Reath, Bollman, Brady, Culley, Frodsham, Marmaduke, 
Norton, Swiit. 


ADVISORY: Coons, Bollman, Culley, deRycke, Freestone, Reath, Ryf, Swift. 
** ASSEMBLY: McKelvey, Bollman, Josselyn, Kroeber, Morris, Paxson, 
** ATHLETICS: Beebe, Burke, Culley, Dennis, McAnally, Ryf. 


*COUNSELING: Swift, Beebe, Bollman, Brady, Cole, Culley, Josselyn, Mar- | 
maduke, Norden. 


CURRICULUM: Gloyn, Bickley, Birman, Bollman, Brady, Burke, Cole, 
Freestone, Hedlund, A. Hudson, Johnson, Lambert, Lindgren, McKel- 
vey, McMenamin, Oliver, Petrie, Rodes, Sheldon, Swan, Young. 


*INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS ADVISORY: Perkins, Babcock, Benton, 
Erickson, Hume, Mok, Rodes, Treuscorff. 


GRADUATE: Bollman, Brady, Cole, deRycke, Lindgren, McMenamin, 
Oliver, Petrie, Trieb. 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS: McKelvey, A. Hudson, Kurtz, Lake. 
*LIBRARY: Rolle, Benton, Bollman, Dickerson, Horn, Kurtz, Young. 


*SCHOLARSHIPS AND STUDENT AID: McCune, Babcock, Bollman, 
Brady, Culley, Dickerson, Hoit, Marmaduke, Swift, Young. 


*STUDENT CONDUCT AND SCHOLARSHIP: Bollman, Brady, Culley, 
Gloyn, Jacobs, Josselyn, Marmaduke, Swift. 


**STUDENT LIFE: Culley, Bollman, Hoit, Johnson, Paxson, Swift, Thomp- 
son, Worcester. 


*Student participants may be invited on occasion. 


**Have regular student participants. 
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REGISTRATION STATISTICS 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, 1957-1958 


FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 
TAC ULES ea Ce shane ah 36 34, 70 45 37 82 
DEMMOPS a cia ion mute 4": . 169 124, 293 184, 127 311 
{ECAR ese) oles AR ia 185 102 287 166 99 265 
DOMCHTIOTESS far daay. o be «> 216 167 383 210 158 368 
Preshmenes <j ss ad kel ac 223 170 393 205 160 365 
BieClalser eye Ptr... 5 © 8 4, 4 8 
OE Ree dt te cs! 834, 600 14.34 814, 585 1399 


Total Number Individuals Registered : 
PG e aeesslOUS1057- 10596 6c isa oye ess oe ee ee we aks 886 


634 
SUAVE SCRE Ge aT pO ed A 9 er a 170 291 
1056 925 
Less duplication of Summer Session Students 
At) Othe Peou lar sessiOl1095771059.1. yaa.) ee ee ee ees 84, 49 
INET SOTA July 1967-JUNE 19507 Sle oe ee De wes 972 876 
HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1957-1958 
Doctor of Divinity Doctor of Laws 
Lawrence Everett Fisher Norton Clapp 
Shungnak Luke Kim Clark Kerr 
Joseph Nye Welch 
DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1957-1958 
Doctor of Philosophy 
Lawrence Anthony Abler 
Master of Arts 
Frank DeLaun Kelsey Cox Robert E. Ogle 
Peter J. Landshut-Martin Roberta M. Rodes 
William H. Mundy Judith Daniels Rothenburg 


Jane Hatton Swanson 
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Degrees 


Bachelor of Arts 


Graduation Honors of Summa Cum Laude, Magna Cum Laude and Cum Laude are 
conferred upon candidates who have achieved grade point averages of 3.90, 3.50 and 
3.25, respectively, for their entire college course, their work at Occidental College and 
their upper division courses in their major subject and who also have achieved a grade 
of “B” in comprehensive examinations in the major field. Summa Cum Laude is indi- 


cated by 1, Magna Cum Laude by ”, and Cum Laude by °*. 


Joseph King Abbott 

Morris W. Adams 

Ann Aguilar 

Ann Alexander 

Mary Jane Allen 

Rudyard Kipling Alston 
Joseph Everett Andrews 
Patricia Hart Arnold 

Enid Judith Arozena 
Susanne Emily Aslin 

Isa Bella Avakian 
3Eleanor Frances Averill 
Kalil Elia Badran 

Joanne Bailey 

Barbara Jean Baker 
Charlotte Mabel Bambauer 
Ardyce Maude Bates 
Kenneth Leroy Beamer 
John Albert Beeman 
Donald Chesbrough Bell, Jr. 
Jerry Jack Bentley 

Alice Karen Bergstrom 
Daniel Allen Bernal 
Bonnie Carol Bobbitt 
Donald Michael Bowman 
Roger Vern Boyvey 

Mary Linette Brackenbury 
Jeb Brighouse 

Nancy jo Brighouse 

Robert Charles Brinkmeyer 
Thomas Don Buckbee 
Patricia Jean Bullok 
Marilyn Luane Buys 
George Melvin Byrne 
Robert James Calderwood 
Dale Wilson Campbell 
Yvonne Jean Carr 

Carolyn Gilbert Chaffee 
_ Mary Evelyn Charlton 


Edward Richard Chilcott, Jr. 


William Andrew Chung 
Joy Wilson Clark 

‘Terence Roger Collins 
John Leonard Connolly, Jr. 
2Don Baxter Cook 

Richard Olsen Cowan 


James Marvin Craig 
Margaret Anne Crawford 
3Janet Farrel Crocker 
Elizabeth Jean Davidson 
Joseph Charles DeFrancisco 
James Louis DeF rates 
Barbara Jeanne DeVall 
Marian Annette Didrickson 
Lynell Patricia Dugan 
Nancy Jo Duroe 
Robert Gordon Dye 
James Douglas Edwards 
Jamshid Ehteshamzadeh 
Donald Edward Embury 
Robert Clain Emmerling 
Rowland Douglas Emmert 
George Frederick Engelke 
Charlotte Gifford Evans 
Nancy Josephine Faris 
Priscilla Ann Fease 
Rhoda Firstenberg 
Edgar Whitney Fitzgerald 
Kathleen D. Flanagan 
2Sheryl Elinore Flum 
Charles Frederick Fortlage 
Patricia Jean Foster 
David Armand Francis 
Kathleen Joy Fraser 
Stan Friedman 
Paul Maurice Frison 
William Herbert Fults 
Jean Frances Fulvio 
James Lilburn Gardiner, Jr. 
David K. Gast 
John Walter Gaylord 
Louise Lefler Gerber 
3Walter Woodworth Gerber 
Georgia Lee Gertmenian 
Joseph Goldin 
Kenneth Gould Greenlaw, Jr. 
Patricia Lee Grogan 
Ronald LaSalle Gurney 
George A. Gustafson 
Gerald Stuart Haims 
Bonnie Clare Hall 
Nancy Kathryn Hall 
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—— 


John Spiers Hanna, Jr. 
Thomas Tucker Hansen 
William Peter Harper 
Theodore David Harrington 
3’Per Haugen 

Aubrey Jack Henderson 
Anne McNiff Henke 
George I. Hickey, Jr. 
Marilyn Kay Hickman 
Thomas Michael Holmes 
Robert Kenneth Holst 
Marion Elizabeth Honsaker 
Dorothy Kathryn Althouse Howard 
Douglass Edward Hubert 
Janna Vander Zee Hundley 
Frederick Anthony Hutflesz, Jr. 
Lawrence James Irons 

John Roy James 

Jon Paul Jamison 

Gary Herbert Jeffries 
Robert Allen Jensen 

Joanne Marguerite Jones 
Aimo John Kahkonen 
3David Allen Keefer 

Glenn Ross Kempers 

Mary Frances Kempton 
Barbara Dunn Kepler 
Elizabeth Kay Konold 
Edward Raymond Langeloh 
Hugh Donald Lawrence 
Anabelle Leecing 

Nancy Leora Lincoln 
Gordon Frank Lindsay 
Adrienne June Line 
Patricia O’Brien Livingston 
Gordon WV. Locklear 
Patrick Brice Logan 

Robert Dennis Lord 

Renee Juliette Lurie 
Donald Crawford McCoy, Jr. 
Richard Francis McEntyre 
Susan Marion McKeller 
Patricia Anne MacLennan 
Donald Richard McMeekin 
Clara Valizadeh Maarse 
Marilyn Rose Mack 
Joanne Main 

Shannon Clark Marshall 
Elizabeth Doern Martin 
Gallio Jack Marzano 
$William Myron Masters 
Carlton Francis Meredith 
Donald Robert Mildner 
2Roberta Leilani Miles 
3Taura Louise Millar 


Degrees 


Lorice Mittry 

Spencer O. Moore, Jr. 
Sally Ann Morner 
Ronald McDougall Morris 
Sondra Fay Morrow 
Wendell Reed Mortimer, Jr. 
Virginia Joyce Murray 
Margot Allyn Nelson 
Paul Clark Newell, Jr. 
Larry Kent Nichols 
Margaret Louise Nichols 
Larry Edward Nix 
Richard Thomas Norman 
Patricia Anne Oliver 
Wayne Erland Olson 
David Gilliam Anthony Osborne 
Helen Agatha Oxley 
Beverly Renee Paris 
Patricia Ann Parker 
Robert Nahum Parsons 
Jerelyn Irene Patten 
Suzanne Dorothy Patten 
2Charles James Pearson 
William James Pelham 
Dorothy Pennebaker 
Cynthia Alice Peterson 
Curtis Ellsworth Plott 
Patricia Ann Poindexter 
Mary Irene Porter 
2John Bruce Power 
2Myra Gail Price 
Virginia Lee Prince 
James Michael Quint 
Harriet Howell Randolph 
Jack Howard Rankin 
Harry Edward Ransford 
David A. Reisbord 
Patricia Jean Remick 
John Neville Richardson 
Jim Ray Richey 

Mary Ann Riley 

Herbert Beidler Robinson 
Regina Lee Rogers 
James Koehler Rowe 
8Leroy R, Runquist 
Judith Anne Rupert 
Howard Leslie Safier 
Robert A. Sanchis 
3Elizabeth Nelle Jones Sanford 
Carole Brown Scarboro 
David Norbert Schultz 
Sidner Hugh Scott, II 
Mary Ellen Seifert 
Frank Floyd Shackelford 
Nancy Louise Shapiro 
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Degrees and Honors 


William Karakin Sherinyan 
Clinton Edwards Sherrod 
Sandra Christy Shupp 
Carole Lee Sickinger 

Ingrid Wilfriede Anna Siebenhaar 
Paul Everett Sleeper 

Carol Virginia Smith 
Edmund Hobart Smith 
Robert Edmond Smith 
Shirley Lynn Smith 

Irene Heraclea Casilan Songalia 
Darel Floyd Sorensen 
Marybeth Sorensen 
William John Spellman 
Carol Elizabeth Springer 
Arthur Roy Stacy 

Janice Marie Stelhorn 
Viola Maria Stephan 
Rhoda Stern 

Joseph Michael Stock 
Harold M. Stokes, Jr. 
2Thomasina Jo Stunz 
Florence Tamburro 
Marilyn Tangairian 

2James Oliver ‘Taylor 

Teruo Teruya 

Nancy Jo Thompson 


Ted W. ‘Tiffany 

Emogene Lorraine Trexel 
Ralph Buck Twiss 
Tsutomu Uchida 

Lavora Ann Vine 

Barbara Lucille Walton 
?Richard Craig Warmer 
William Guy Weddington 
Frederick Benjamin Weiler 
Glenn Carleton Weirick 
Valerie Ann Wells 
Marian Helen Jane Wharton 
Robert Dale Wiggins 
Robert Warren Wilden 
George P. Wilfong 
Barbara Jean Williams 
Walter Glenn Williamson 
Alfred Blackman Wilson 
Robert Bert Wilson 
Dennis E, Wine 

James Clifton Witt 

Stow Lathrop Witwer, Jr. 
Richard Wirt Wright 
Seiichi Yasumura 
Carolyn Anne Young 
John Andrew Zweyer 


SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1957-58 


Doctors OF MOVEOILy ec alan: 9 ol ae 
Doctor ol La were ei ie vec hens 
Doctor’.of Philosophy, ver. ey a2 ee 
Waste rOreA rts. Utes ware clyde me 


HONORS AWARDED IN 1957-58 


Graduation Honors of Summa Cum Laude, Magna Cum Laude and Cum Laude are indi- 
cated in the list of Bachelors of Arts. 

During the year 1957-58 the following students were elected to the Delta Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa: 


Don Baxter Cook John Bruce Power 


Richard Olsen Cowan Myra Gail Price 
Sheryl Elinore Flum John Iver Stene 
David Allen Keefer James Oliver Taylor 


Roberta Leilani Miles 


Charles James Pearson 


Richard Craig Warmer 
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HOW TO GET TO OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


By Automobile. From Los Angeles, take the Pasadena Freeway north to Ave- 
nue 52 (about 414 miles from the four-level interchange shown on the map). 
Turn left on Avenue 52 three blocks to North Figueroa. Turn left on Figueroa 
two blocks to Avenue 50. Turn right on Avenue 40 and follow it for a mile 
and a quarter to York Boulevard. Turn left on York four blocks to Armadale 
Avenue. Turn right on Armadale one block to the Occidental campus. 

From Pasadena, follow Colorado Street west to Eagle Rock Boulevard, Turn 
left on Eagle Rock Boulevard for about two-thirds of a mile to Westdale 
Avenue. Turn left on Westdale two blocks to the Occidental campus, 

From Glendale, follow Colorado Street east to Eagle Rock Boulevard. Turn 
right on Eagle Rock Boulevard about two-thirds of a mile to Westdaie Avenue. 
Turn left on Westdale two blocks to the Occidental campus. 

From Hollywood Freeway, Harbor Freeway, Santa Ana Freeway, or San 
Bernardino Freeway, follow the freeway to the four-level interchange in the 
heart of Los Angeles, where all the freeways join, then follow the Pasadena 
Freeway north as described in Paragraph 1 above. 


By Bus. Take either the No. 6 bus or the Eagle Rock “5” bus, northbound, on 
Broadway in downtown Los Angeles, Ride to end of No. 6 line, or to Avenue 
45 on the “5” line. 


By Motor Coach. From Glendale, eastbound coaches of the Asbury Rapid 
Transit System connect with the “5” bus line in Eagle Rock, as do westbound 
coaches of the same system from Pasadena. 
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